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“Omnes re* creat* sunt dlvlnas sapientiae et potent!* testes, diviila fellcitatls 
human* ex harum uau bonitat CreaUmi; ex pulchritudme sapkntia Domini t 
«x mconomilin conservatlone, proportions, renovation©, potentia majcstatis elucet. 
Earum itaque indagatio ab homlnibus sibi relictU temper astimata; h verft erudltls 
et tapientibui temper exculta; male doctia et barbarit temper inimica fuiL”— 
LlNNAUSk 

4t Quel que toit le princlpe de la vie animale, il ne faut qu’ouvrir let yeux pour voir 
qu’elle eat le chef-d’oeuvre de la Toute-puisaancc, et le but auquel u rapportent 
toutes tot operations. M — Bruckner, Th&orie du System Animal , Leyden, 1767. 

............ The sylvan powers 

Obey our summons j from their deepest dells 
The Dryads come, and throw their garlands wild 
And odorous branches at our feet t the Nymphs 
That press with nimble step the mountain thyme 
And purple heath-flower come not empty-handed, 

But scatter round ten thousand forms minute 

Of velvet moss or lichen, tom from rock 

Or rifted oak or cavern deep i the Naiads too 

Quit their loved native stream, from whose smooth face 

They crop the Illy, and each sedge and rush 

That drinks the rippling tide: the frozen poles, 

Where peril waits the bold adventurer’s tread, 

The burning sands of Borneo and Cayenne, 

All, all to us unlock their secret stores 
Aod pay their cheerful tribute. 

Taylor, Norwich, 1818. 
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No. 49. JANUARY 1862. 


I.— Observation* on the Structure and Reproduction of Eleutheria, 
Qua f ref* By Dr. A. Kroiin+« 

Mr. IIINCKS lias recently communicated, in the 'Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History 9 (3 scr. vol. vii. p. 73), some ex¬ 
ceedingly valuable observations on Eleutheria, which are of 
especial importance, because they finally solve the question 
which has hitherto remained in suspense, as to the origin and 
position of this remarkably beautiful Coelcnteran. For although 
Van Beucdcn and Dujardin had already raised many well-founded 
objection8 against the opinion of its discoverer (who associated 
Eleutheria with the Ihjdrina ), r< cognized its relationship to the 
Mcdu&se, and conjectured that it originated from a Mcdusan or 
Ilydroid polype, the latter still remained to be discovered J. In 
tins llincks has succeeded. The parent stock on which Eleutheria 
is produced os a bud belongs, according to llincks, to the fa¬ 
mily Coryniadce, in which it represents a new genus and species 
—(Jlavatella prolifer a. 

* A. de Quairefugcs, Mein, sur l’Elentlieric dichotomy nouveau genre 
do Rayoune, voiain des Hydrea. Annalca dea Set. Nat. 2 ser. tome xvih. 
p. 2/0. 

t Translated by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S., from Wioginann’a Arekiv, 1861, 
p. 167. 

| Van Benddeu, Bull. Acad. Brux. 1844, tome ii. p. 305 j Dujardin, 
Ann. Set. Not. 1843, 2 *<$r. tome xx. p. 370, and 1845, 3 s&. tome iv, 
p.257., 

jdnn, Mag. N. Hist. Scr. 3. Vol. ix, 
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Dr. A. Krohn on the Structure and 


In May of the present year, during the last two weeks of my 
stay in Nice, I had daily^opportuuities of examining Eleuthcria . 
It occurs there exclusively upon a delicate confcvvoul Alga, close 
to the sea-shore, along that part which bears the name of Boule¬ 
vard de ITmpdratrice, It is to these observations that I am in¬ 
debted for being enabled to fill up many gaps left in the me¬ 
moirs of both my predecessors. 

The Eleuthcria which is to be met with at Nice agrees in all 
respects with that living on the Devonshire coast. As already 
indicated by Hincks, it is distinguished from the E. dic/wtoma, 
discovered near the Chauscy Islands, by having only one of the 
two branches into which each of the six arms divides furnished 
with a button, abundantly beset with nematocysts; whilst in 
E . dichotoma, both brancncs of the arms arc provided with a 
button (pelote) of this kind. In size, the Eleuthcria found at 
Nice agrees with JE. dichotoma , measuring, when the arms arc 
folly extended, 1*25 to 1*50 mill., of which 0*50 mill, goes to the 
diameter of the body. 

When a lively specimen of the Eleuthcria is placed in a drop 
of sea water on the object-plate, and examined under a suitable 
magnifying power, it is seen immediately to move from the place 
by means of its arms. We arc thus convinced that the progres¬ 
sion is effected exclusively by the branches of the arms which arc 
furnished at their extremities with a sucker-like disk, which now 
adhere to the support and then again quit their hold in variously 
alternating order. The knobbed branches of the arms are only 
seen curving to and fro. If, after a little time, the animal has 
attached itself by all its arms, and remains for a time in this 
condition, the branches furnished with an tirticating button are 
seen to extend themselves horizontally outwards, aoove the at¬ 
tached branches on which the body rests as on so many feet, so 
that they now look like direct continuations of the main stems 
of the arms. The little animal then, to borrow a perfectly suit¬ 
able comparison of Mr. Hincks, has the appearance of a very 
minute Star-fish. If it be now detached from the object-plate 
by means of needles, and turned over so that the buccal orifice 
is directed towards the observer, it endeavours to get out of this 
uncomfortable position, by bending the sucking-branch of one 
or more of the arms towards the supporting surface, in order to 
attach itself thereby. If it succeed m this, it soon contrives to 
to turn itself over and thus regain its previous position. 

Consequently, whether the Eleuthcria crccpB upon a horizontal 
plane, as in the case just cited, or, as in nature, upon the above- 
mentioned Alga, which ramifies in every direction, the surface 
of the body in which the mouth is pierced is always turned to¬ 
wards its support. This surface is therefore to be indicated as 
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the lower aide (distal surface of Hincks), and the opposite and 
wore strongly arched surface as the back {proximal surface of 
Uincks) *. 

The direction in which the furcation of the arms takes place 
has been, if not overlooked, at least not indicated with sufficient 
emphasis by Mr. Hincks. On careful examination, we shall 
soon be convinced that the knobbed branch, on quitting the main 
stem, stretches in a more or less inclined direction upwards and 
outwards, and that furnished with the sucking-disk downwards; 
so that, when both come to stand in the same line, or, as is 
usually said, cover each other, the angle of divergence stands 
parallel or perpendicular to the axis of the body. 

The mouth is often seen extending itself in the form of a cy¬ 
lindrical tube, remarkable for its white colour; and when this is 
the case, the otherwise only moderately convex lower surface of 
the body becomes more strongly inflated. This buccal tube* 
however, which is bent to and fro like a proboscis, not unfre- 
qucntly changes its form, sometimes assuming that of a short, 
wide-mouthed funnel, or even becoming inflated into a spherical 
shape. In this respect, therefore, it resembles the buccal cone of 
the Ilydroid polypes, to which, and no less to the so-called 
stomachal peduncle of the Occanida, it likewise corresponds 
morphologically. When the tube is extended, however often it 
may change its form, the mouth is always open ; when the tube 
is retracted, the mouth closes completely. By this arrangement, 
the animal is evidently enabled to pick its food, which consists 
partly of Diatomaceae and partly of small Crustacea (Copepoda), 
from the branch lets of the Alga. W ith regard to the lower surface 
of the body, I will add here that its. outer layer (ectoderm) 
contains numerous nematocysts, which are entirely wanting on 
the buccal tube and all other parts of the body, with the ex¬ 
ception of the anus. 

Mr. Uincks was unable to confirm Quatrefages 1 statements as 
to the structure of the eyes. They appeared to him to be mere 
aggregations of pigment, without any trace of refractive media. 
From my observations, 1 can only answer for the correctness of 
those statements up to the assumption of a cornea, the existence 
of which I must deny. 

Even if we did not already know from Hincks that Bleuikeria 
originates from a Hydroid polype, the demonstration of a gas* 

* I cannot allow it to pass unnoticed that these descriptions are by no 
meant in accordance with those of M. de Quatrefages. This naturalist 
States that be observed that a specimen of E. dichotomy placed on a glass 
plate, always turned up the surface on which the mouth is situated, during 
progression. In accordance herewith, this surface is regarded as the upper 
one (or anterior), and the opposite as the lower (or posterior) surface. 
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tro-vasculnr system, which, according to my investigations, is no 
more wanting in it than in the umbrella-bearing Medusa*, would 
of itself suffice to remove every doubt as to its true nature and 
position. This system is indeed much less developed than in 
the Medusae which lead a pelagic existence, but it neverthe¬ 
less consists, in accordance with the type, of radiating canals, 
six in number, corresponding with the arms, and of an annular 
vessel placed in the periphery of the body. The entire System 
is to be regarded as a lacunar excavation of the inner body-stra¬ 
tum (endoderm), which appears yellowish white by direct light, 
and brownish yellow under the microscope** The best mode of 
obtaining a genetal view of this system is to bring the focus 
first of all upon the dorsal surface of the body, and then gradu¬ 
ally carry it deeper. It is then seen clearly that the six pro- 

J nationally very wide but extremely short radiating canals spring 
rom a sharply circumscribed discoid space occupying the bottom 
of the cavity of the body or stomach, from which they curve 
down along the radii corresponding witli the arms, to open at 
last at the periphery of the body, into the perceptibly narrower 
annular vessel f. ifirotn the annular vessel a very narrow and 
therefore verv difficultly deteetible canal is given off for each of 
the arms ; this, running down in the axis of the arm, divides 
at the point of bifurcation into two branches, one of which pe¬ 
netrates each branch of the arm and reaches to its extremity J. 

In the axial canals of the arms, currents of a fluid filled with 
granules (chyle) may frequently be detected. They arc un¬ 
doubtedly produced by the play of vibratile cilia, the effects of 
which may readily be recognized from the granules seen here 
and there in rotatory or oscillatory movement. But they are 

* The Eleuiheria is indebted for its yellowish-white colour to the endo¬ 
derm shining through the outer transparent hi\cr (ectoderm). This colour 
has its scat m numerous roundish corpuscles imbedded in the endoderm, 
consisting, as already mentioned by Quafcrefages, of an accumulation of 
very small granules. 

T The above-mentioned discoid space is in all probability a shallow ex¬ 
cavation of the bottom of the stomach, and may correspond to the cliyle- 
rcceptacle detected by Gegenbaur (GrundaUgc d. vergl. Aunt. pp. 82, 84, 
& 85) m several or the lower Moduscc (Craspcdota). 

t The arms of Elmtheria agree iu structure with those of most Ilydrozoa 
m their areolar or cellular tissue, the histological nature and physiolo¬ 
gical mortification of which do not appear to have been yet satisfactorily 
ascertained. In Eleutheria, in which the axial canal extends through the 
midst of this tissue, the brown corpuscles already mentioned arc seated on 
the compartments or cells immediately around the canal, although in very 
small quantity, from which we might be justified iu regarding the entire 
tissue as a peculiar modification of the endoderm. I found it necessary 
to insert this remark here, because the views of M. Quatrcfages as to the 
structure of the arms, which are also followed by Hincks, differ from mine 
m many particulars, J w 
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likewise evidently under the influence of the constantly changing 
state of contraction of the arras themselves, and undergo many 
deviations in consequence. In the other sections of the gaatro- 
vascular system similar currents are scarcely to be distinguished, 
on account of the far closer approximation of the brown corpus¬ 
cles already repeatedly mentioned. Still I saw them quite di¬ 
stinctly in many parts of the annular vessel*. 

Elcutheria propagates partly by eggs, and partly by buds. 
The former of these modes of reproduction was observed by 
Quatrefages, and reccutly confirmed by Iiincks. I shall notice 
it first. 

The place of formation of the ova is the whole upper wall of 
the body-cavity, or the dorsal surface. Here, between the ecto- 
and endoderm, the ova are produced, and here they pass through 
all the stages of development up to the maturity of the embryos. 
The scat of the production of the ova is therefore at the same 
time the brood-chamber. 

The youngest ova seen by me were met with in a not yet 
fully mature individual, which contained about thirty of them. 
The careful investigation of a few of them gave the following 
results:—Some appeared to be of a rounded, and others of a 
more oval form, but all were of the same size, which might be 
about t !j mill. In the midst of the granular yelk, which ap¬ 
peared dead white by direct light, an accumulation of rather large, 
apparently solid corpuscles could be distinguished, intermixed 
with rather smaller spherical vesicles, which had the aspect of 
reddish-brown oil-drops?. Each egg was surrounded by a delicate 
envelope (chorion), separated from the yelk by a small interval. 

Of the segmentation of the yelk 1 have only seen two of the 
later phases,—namely, that known under the name of the mul¬ 
berry-form, and one rather less advanced. In this latter stage 
the yelk was already divided into numerous globules of segmen¬ 
tation, but these were still comparatively large and marked off 
from each other by sharp and here and there polygonal boundary- 
linos. Eacli globule also appeared to contain the well-known 
central nucleus. All the eggs engaged in segmentation were 
considerably (almost two-third») larger than the egg-germs 
above described. 

The embryos contained in the same parent animal are for 
the moat part in dissimilar stages of development, which leads 
to the conclusion that the ova are successively produced. Hence 
as the number of embryos increases, and as the period of their 

* Although I found it impossible to demonstrate the presence of cilia 
in the gMWo-voscular system, l recognised them most distinctly on the 
inner wall of the body-cavity. Here they appear as extremely fine and 
comparatively long filaments, which, however, arc much scattered. 
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maturity approaches, the more strongly does the dorsal surface 
of the parent become inflated, the ectoderm being continually 
removed further from the endoderm. When the embryos arc so 
far developed that the period of their escape approaches, the 
dorsal surface appears elevated into a corresponding number of 
roundish humps. At last these humps of the ectoderm burst 
one by one, and thus the young are set free in a corresponding 
order*. 

The male of Eleutheria appears to be very rare. I only had 
the opportunity of observing it once. Lite the eggs in the 
female, the semen in the male is produced in the back, between 
the ectoderm and endoderm. In the male alluded to, the 
back appeared to be much distended by a considerable quantity 
of the semen, which shone through the ectoderm as a chalky 
white mass. Minute flocculcs of this perfectly mature semen, 
artificially set free by tearing the ectoderm, proved to be com- 
posed of thousands of remarkably active spermatozoa, charac¬ 
terized by a bacUliform head, and a long tail running out into a 
toe point at the extremity. 

I now come to speak of the second mode of reproduction, 
namely that by gemma*. This occurs not only in the asexual in¬ 
dividuals, but also—which is worthy of notice—in those which 
are sexually perfectly developed. Thus most of the females which 
came under my observation, small ns their number might be in 
comparison with the great quantity of asexual individuals, bore 
more or less developed buds; and this was the case also with the 
male above mentioned t* 

The bud appears at first in the form of a small, rounded ex¬ 
crescence upon the back of the parent animal, close to the peri¬ 
phery of the body, in one of the interbrachial or intcrradial 
spaces. At its earliest origin it is nothing but a diverticulum 
of tbo annular vessel, which during its increase has pushed the 
ectoderm before it, and raised it into a mound. It consequently 
consists of two superposed layers (the ectoderm and endoderm) 
and of a cavity communicating with the gastro-vascular system. 

* From this there seems to be no doubt that the creature met with by 
Hindu in the somatic cavity of one individual, and regarded by him as a 
free embryo, which, after repeated endeavours to get out, always returned 
again into the cavity, is to be considered only as an animal (probably a 
Copcpod) which had either got accidentally into the stomach or had been 
swallowed. 

t My investigations, as already stated, wore made in the first half of 
Msy, It appears from the observations of Quatrefages that at other seasons 
the formation of buds entirely gives place to sexual reproduction. This 
naturalist says expressly that be did not detect the slightest indication of 
buds on specimens of B. dichotoma observed during the summer months; 
so that their increase during this period is probably effected exclusively by 
eggs. 
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In the course of its development the excrescence acquires a 
hemispherical form, its base, which is still affixed broadly to the 
parent animal, becoming gradually more and more narrowed or 
constricted, whilst the distal extremity, or that turned from the 
parent, becomes widened and flattened. On the periphery of this 
distal surface six rounded processes are soon seen to rise at equal 
distances apart, during which the endoderm bounding the cavity of 
the bud is drawn out into a corresponding number of diverticula. 
These processes, as may easily be supposed, arc the first traces 
of the future arms. 

When the above-mentioned processes have become developed 
into the stems of the arms, the branches soon make their ap¬ 
pearance. The extremity of one branch, namely that which will 
subsequently be the upper one, gradually dilates, becomes fur¬ 
nished with a constantly increasing number of ncmatocysts, and 
is thus converted into the urticating knob. In this stage the 
areolar tissue which is afterwards acquired by the arms is 
scarcely indicated. The endoderm of the arms, containing an 
abundance of the brown corpuscles, is closely applied to the ecto¬ 
derm, and the axial canals are still considerably wider than in 
the fully developed animal. The bud adheres to the parent 
animal by a short stalk issuing from the vertex of the arched 
surface (the future dorsal surface). 

During the maturation of the bud to its future form, the ocelli 
make their appearance close above the origin of the arms; 
and subsequently the mouth, which was previously wanting, 
also appears. In the arms the areolar structure may now be 
much more distinctly recognized; but the endoderm, although 
laterally removed from the ectoderm and compressed towards the 
axis of the arms, still retains its previous intense-brown colour. 

A little before maturity the impulse to independent move¬ 
ments awakens in the bud. Wc may then see how it continually 
bends the arms to and fro, and even endeavours to adhere by 
them to the nearest objects. When the period for its separa¬ 
tion from the parent arrives, it fails off, with the adherent 
peduncle, after which the latter is rapidly shortened and finally 
vanishes. The diameter of the body of the bud when set free 
may be estimated at { mill.; so that it has to become twice as 
large to attain its definitive size*. 

The formation of buds commences at a very early period of 
life, at a time when the young Eleutheria is still connected with 
its parent as a bud. A little before the separation of the bud 
the first gemma may already be seen sprouting forth in one of the 

* If the above description of the gemmation be compared with that of 
Hindis, who was so fortunate as to observe it upon the polype-stock, the 
mutual agreement in regard to essential points will not be overlooked. 
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interradial spaces. When the bud has become free, the number 
of gemma* increases with its advance in grow lb, hut so that only 
a single gemma is produced in each of the other live iuterrndial 
spaces. In rave cases a seventh gemma occurs; this usually 
appears to break forth close beneath one which is already far 
advanced in its development. 

Thus the gemmae, when their number amounts to six—which 
I observed only in asexual individuals, and then but seldom— 
alternate very regularly with the arms, and present very different 
grades of development, according to the time at which they ap¬ 
peared. 

In concluding the present memoir, I can boldly assert that 
Eleuthcria belongs to the Medusa*. In support of this opinion, 
which was accepted by many modern naturalists even before 
the discovery of the parent polype, I have brought forward 
further proofs, of which the discovery of the gastro-vascular 
system, the information as to the sexually-produced brood, by 
which a sensible gap in the developmental history of the parent 
polype is filled up, and the evidence of a gennniparous reproduc¬ 
tion, issuing originally from the gastro-vascular system, may be 
particularly indicated as important*. 

It is true that Elcuthcria differs from the other Medium, in 
no small degree, by the absence of an organ of propulsion or 
umbrella; but this deficiency stands, as no one will deny, in the 
fullest accordance with its inode of life. 

Nevertheless, by the aid of the imagination, Eleutheriu may 
be converted into a convex Medusa. We need only imagine 

* To my knowledge, only one Medusa \h as vet known which, like Elen* 
theria , gives off buds in the mature sexual state. This is Surtt'aproli/era, 
Eqrbes (see Busch, ‘ Bcohachtungun iiber Aiwt. nnd Kntw. cinigcr tried. 
Hebthiere/ p. 7). As another example of this kind, I believe, J must cite 
Qtryonia prnboscidalis, in accordance *ith nn observation made many 
years ago. During my sojourn iu Messina, in the year 1843* I met with a 
female specimen of tins Medusa, m which the ends of the peduncle, reach¬ 
ing freely down into the stomachal ciu ity ns in Liriope , appeared thickly 
beset with buds iu various stages of development. The leas deteloped 
buds occupied the upper, and the more advanced ones the lower part of 
the peduncle. In the former only the umbrella and peduncle could bo 
distinguished; the latter bad evolved not only the six tentacles, but also 
the marginal corpuscle*. All these buds adhered flrmly to the peduncle of 
the parent by the vertical point of their umbrella, Surprising as it may be 
to see buds sprout forth in the interior of nn organ which is destined at 
the same time for the rrception nnd digestion of notirMnpent, it must not 
be forgotten that the same phenomenon has already been observed in 
another Medusa. This is ASginHa prolifers, Gcgmib. (* Vcrhandl. d. pbya.« 
tned. GcseUsch. in Wurzburg,* 13d, iv. i>. iK).<J). On the whole, however, 
reproduction by buds appears to be but little diffused amongst the Medusa*, 
and, from what lias been said above, to bo generally limited to the young 
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the body dilated from the periphery and bent round into the 
form of an umbrella or bell, without implicating the stomachal 
cavity in the change. The stomachal cavity then remains, some¬ 
what as in the Qcemufa , limited to the centre of the umbrella 
thus produced. The arms, with the ocelli and the annular vessel, 
on the contrary, advance by the whole length of the radii of the 
umbrella from their previous position, with which, of course, is 
associated a corresponding elongation of the radial canals. 

In conclusion, as regards the relationship of Eleutheria to 
the established Mcdusoid geneva, it has recently been placed by 
Gegenbaur, and as it appears to me with perfect justice, in the 
vicinity of the genus Cladonema , Duj. (Zeitschr. flir wiss. Zool. 
Bd. viii. p. 230). Jn fact, both in structure and mode of life 
there appear to be many remarkable agreements between the 
two. In connexion w ith the first point, we must cite first of all the 
dichotomous division of the arms, which is certainly carried 
further in Cladonema during the development on the parent 
polype-stock (Htaurulium), but still agrees perfectly with that 
occurring in Efbuthena *, and secondly the comparatively high 
organisation of the ocelli. As regards the second poiut, we 
know already from the observations of Dujardin that Cladonema 
sometimes, like Eleutheria , fixes itself by its arms, and remains 
for a considerable time in this state of repose. In the harbour 
of Messina, where this Medusa not unfrcquently occurs, it lives 
chiefly, according to my observations, upon a confervoid Alga, 
which covers the sea-bottom in abundance, and it appears to 
come but rarely to the surface of the sea. 


II. —On Ilanburia, a Cucurbit aceous Genus from Mexico . 

By Bbuthold Seemann, Fli.D., F.L.S. 

In August 185 1 , Mr. William Scluiffner found near Cordova, in 
the "Sierra caliente” of Mexico, a Cucurbitaceous plant with a 
fruit resembling in outward appearance the well-known "Chu- 
yotc” or "Clmyotl” of the Mexicans (Scchium cdule, Jaco.), 
and bearing, on account of that resemblance, the vernacular 
name of " Uhayotilla.” A few sceils of it, whieh ho transmitted, 
were, together with a collection of dried plants, purchased by 
the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew ; they were planted, but did 
not germinate. These seeds were flat, nearly orbicular in cir¬ 
cumference, and about 2 inches long, having a very thin mem- 

* Dinnrdin, l.c, 1843, tome xx. p. 372. According to Keferatcin and 
Elders Zool. Beitr.* IBGt, p. 86), no more indication of a further ramifica¬ 
tion is to be detected in the Arms of free young Cladonemata, tneasuriug 
0 8 mill, across the umbrella, than in Mlcuiheriu 
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branaccous epidermis, and resembling altogether so much those 
of Fevillca that I suggested they might possibly belong to that 
genus. Mr. Schaffner, on being informed of this suggestion, 
replied that he could not agree with me, as the complete speci¬ 
mens at his disposal enabled him to pronounce the Chayotilla a 
representative of a new and remarkable genus, differing from 
Fevillea by its setose-echinatc fruit, and other characters. In 
order to convince me, he enclosed in a letter to our friend Mr. 
Scheer, of Northfleet, a fragment of the plant m question, after¬ 
wards presented by me to Sir W. J. Hooker's herbarium. This 
fragment, of which Mr. Fitch made a characteristic drawing, 
shortly to be published in the * Bonplandia/ was carefully exa¬ 
mined and compared with all the Cucuvbitaccse in Sir William 
J. Hooker's and other large herbaria; but neither there nor in 
any published description or figure did I find any type approach¬ 
ing that of Schaffneris remarkable plant. 1 therefore assumed 
it to be quite a new genus, and seized the opportunity of con¬ 
ferring upon it, in honour of my esteemed friend Daniel Han- 
bury, Bsq., F.L.S., the name of " Hanburia,” in a paper read, 
July 1,1858, before the Linnean Society, and published, on the 
16th of August of the same year, in the ( Bonplandia' (vol. vi. 
p. 298). Owing to the imperfect materials at my disposal, the 
generic character I was able to furnish remained in several 
particulars incomplete. This defect I am now able to remedy in 
some measure; for, shortly after the publication of my paper, two 
drawings, accompanied by a fair account of the plant, and ad¬ 
dressed, as for back as 1850, by M. IIugo Fink, of Cordova, Mexico, 
to Sir William J, Hooker, were found at Kcw, and kindly placed 
by Sir William at my disposal. M. Fink, avowing himself a 
self-taught botanist, and claiming indulgence if he should have 
used any unbotanical expressions, furnishes the following ac¬ 
count, of which I have given an abstract in 4 Bonplandia *(vii, 
p. 2) s—-■ 

“ A perennial plant; roots not yet examined. Stem pentagonal, 
solid Mid very fibrous, tough (so that probably ropes might be 
manufactured from its fibres); dimMug by means of tendrils to the 
height of from 60 to 80 feet, covering entire trees. As soon as the 
plant has attained the summit of a tree, the branches grow down¬ 
wards, exactly as in Vanilla or Btyonia acandena , Leaves cordate, 
smooth and glossy, on a Iona petiole, turning different ways. Mowers 
white, axillary ana terminal, bell-shaped; corolla five-parted; calyx 
m five divisions, covering half the tube of the corolla, and termi¬ 
nating at each intersection of the corolla in a very s mal l tooth* 
Stamens united In a hollow tube, terminating in a pentagonal, solid, 
itoost round bail, having the form of the elapptf of a bell. This 
nil!, forming the anthers, it divided into five dinrioni, each of which 
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is divided into three doable longitudinal lines bearing pollen; the 
latter is covered by a brittle tegument opening lengthwise* Flowers 
mole and female. (On more tnan twenty occasions that 1 have been 
to the place where these plants grow, I have never met with a female 
flower: male flowers are very abundant at all seasons. I was already 
despairing of finding one, when'last week I discovered several ripe 
fruits at the point of opening, five or six of which I took home for 
further examination. As yet, I have not been able to meet with a 
female flower, but shall do all in my power to obtain one.) Fruit 
oval, pointed at the apex, and crownca by the scar of the calyx (or 
corolla?), covered with numerous spines from 1 to 2 inches long. 
Ovary adherent, solitary, four-celled; ovules solitary, attached to a 
plaeentntion formed by a column terminating in four claws like those 
of mi animal, to each of which at its point an ovule is attached, one 
or two of which seldom arrive at maturity*. Seeds flat; testa horny; 
internal membrane thin, elastic, and veined ; perisperm very abun¬ 
dant, hitter and purgative when raw, but having the taste of a walnut 
wheu cooked; embryo very small, flat; cotyledons foliaccous, muci¬ 
laginous ; radicle straight, turned towards the hilum: the embryo- 
nary sac disappears in ripe seeds. 

“ PartB of the plant which are not exposed to the whole force of 
the sun ripen no fruit. From the fleshy part of the epicarp exudes 
a very transparent gum, clear as glass. The mesocarp of the fruit 
is composed of a network of numerous fibres, of a white colour, 
crossing each other in all directions. The plant is only found in the 
mountains of Mactlactleahuatl, or in places contiguous to them. 
It flowers all the year round; but only towards the end of August 
and September ripe fruits are found. 

“The squirrels eat the kernels greedily; hut as the fruit is very 
spiny, they cannot attack it; however, Wing acquainted with its 
mode of opening, five or six of them are in waiting every morning, 
and os soon as a fruit bursts, hasten to devour the seeds. As soon 
as the rays of the sun reach a ripe fruit, it will open, but not before. 
The shock is so strong, that the fruit is severed from the stalk 
and thrown heavily to the ground, while the seeds are dispersed in 
different directions, 

“ Most curious is the manner in which the fruit opens. Towards 
seven o’clock in the morning, on a sunny day, the fruit splits from 
a to b (fig. 3 of the accompanying drawing), then from b to c, from 
c to if, from d to e ; when the opening has attained the point e, the 
fruit turns the piece A completely round, forces the column com¬ 
posing the claws in a reclining position, at the same time throwing 
the seeds with great force several yards’ distance. The sections b f $ 
e /, df y and ef open afterwards slowly. The first part of the pro¬ 
cess lasts about half a minute, and the latter one minute. 

" Hugo Fink.” 

“Hacienda San Francisco, near Cordova, 

Sept. 10, 1860.“ 

* M Since then, I have remarked that in some fruit all the four ovules 
ripen i hut generally one is abortive, as shown in fig, 2o.—H« F.“ 
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The chief characters of Hanburia nrc its campanulate corolla, 
inonadclphous stamens, longitudinally arranged anthers, peltate 
stigma borne on nn elongated style, solitary pendulous ovules, 
ana sctoso-cchinatc fruit bursting open when fully ripe, like that 
of Momordica. In its monadelphous stamens and sctoso-echinatc 
fruit it approaches Cyclanth&'a; but the corolla of that genus is 
hemispherical, the anthers ore arranged transversely, the stigma 
is sessile, and the ovules arc horizontal und indefinite. In its 
definite ovules and shape of the seed it exhibits some relationship 
to Fevillea; but the fruit of that genus docs not burst open, 
nor is it covered with spines. In any new arrangement of the 
genera of Cucurbitaccae, Hanburia will probable form the type of 
a distinct tribe. 

Hanburia, Seem., in 'Bonplandia/ vol. vi. p. 293 (1858), 
et 'Bonplandia/ vol. vii. p. 2 (1859). 

Char. gen. emend.— Flores monoid. Masc. Calyx cnmpnnulatus, 
5-dcntatus. Corolla companulata, calyd ndnafim inserta, 5-fida, lobis 
triangularibus acutis. Slambium columna elongata in discum pel- 
tatum orbicularem margine anthcriferum dcsinens; anthers longi- 
tudinaliter adnatoc. Firm. Calyx tubo oblongo cum ovario con- 
nato, limbo 5-partito. Corolla maris. Ovarium inferum, 4-locularc, 
locuUs 1-ovulatis. Ovula pendula nxi centrali adnata. Stylus clon- 
gatus. Stigma pcltatum. Dacca ovata, pulposa, setoso-echinata, 
inaturitatc elastice irregulariter rupta. Semina pauca, plana, subor* 
biculata, margine inerassato cincta. Embryonis exalbutninofti coty- 

ledonei foliaceac. Ilerba Mexicann, glabra, rhizomate peren- 

nante, caule 5-angnlato, foliis longe pctiolntis cordatis acumiuatis 
integerrimis, cirrlns rimplidbus spiraliter tortis, floribns axillaribus 
v. terrainalibus pedunculatis albis, masculis raccmosis, foominexs soli* 
tariis. 

Species unica 

Hanburia Mexican#, Seem., in 'Bonplandia/ vol.vi. p.293(1858), 
ct 'Bonplandia 1 vol. vii. p. 2 (1859). 

Nomen Temacnlum Mexicamim "ChayoUlIa.” 

Prope Cordova, rripubl. Mexican. (W, Schaffner!). 

22 Canowbury Square, London, N. 

Nov. 21,1861. 


HI.—On the Anatomy of Sacculina, with a Description of the 
Specks . By John Andbkson, M.D.* 

[Plate I.] 

There years ago, I drew the attention of this Society to the fact 
of the frequent occurrence of Sacculina and Pcltogastcr on some 
• Bead before the Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh, Nov. 27,1861 
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of the Crustacea of the Firth of Forth. For Borne years past the 
subject of the affinities of these parasites has been occupying the 
minds of many foreign observers; and the following observations, 
therefore, arc brought before the Society in the hope that they 
may tend to throw some light upon this difficult question. In 
the present paper I have purposely abstained, as far as possible, 
from dogmatizing regarding their systematic position, but else¬ 
where I have referral them to the Cirripcdes*. I may mention 
that the relative position of the investing sacs, the character of 
the ovaries and tile ovigerous lamellae, and the apparent herma¬ 
phrodite nature of the adult animal, when viewed in connexion 
with the larval form, appear to me clearly to indicate their Cirri- 
pedial nature. Accordingly, in my graduation thesis, I created 
a new order (Sacculinacca) for their rceeptionf. 

Among recent observers, Lcuckart drew the attention of na¬ 
turalists to Thompson’s systematic description of Sacculina 9 and 
proposed the adoption of his generic term. “ If we restore,” he 
says, “the name Sacculina either for Pcltogaster in Rathke’s 
sense, or, at least, for the form characterized by Diesing as P*i- 
chybdeUa , we are only discharging an old, superannuated debt.” 
In the same article he described a new form parasitic upon Hyas 
araneus , and which he named Sacculina in flat a. In accordance 
with Leuckart’s proposal, I use the term Sacculina as referring 
to the parasite alluucd to by Cavolini, and as synonymous with 
Peltogaster carcini , Rathkc, and Pachybdella Hathkei , Diesing. 

The Larva. PI. I. fig. 1. 

The larva, in the first stage, is oval, and presents no marks of 
segmentation. Placed near the centre of the anterior margin of 
the body is a yellow speck—the eye (a). The ocellus is placed 
nearly in the centre of a dark-coloured ring (A). Krohn, who 
has observed a structure similar to this in the larva of a Bala- 
nidc, regards it as the oesophageal ring. The lateral morgius 
of the body, on either side of the ocellus, are prolonged into two 
horns (c); and^in this respect the young resembles the Cirri- 
pedian larva in its first stage. It is provided with three pairs 
of natatory legs: the first pair (rf) arc situated immediately pos¬ 
terior to the horns of the carapace; they are uniramous, are 
provided at their extremities with bristles, and appear to be 

• Graduation thesis, * Contributions to Zoology/ 

t The following are the characters of this order, as given in my thesis• 
Oirripcdia sine segmentia, oculis ct append icuiis. Campax saccifortnis et 
appendiculata cst; foramen in carapace aitutn cat, Peduuculus annulo 
coraoo affixes cst. Os suctoriuni. Larva prime monocula cum 3 crurum 
paribus. Oirripcdia parasitica sub abdomine Crnstaccorum Dccapodorum 
Brachyurorum. 
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composed of two joints: the second and third pairs (d 1 d ,f ) arc 
larger than the first, and arc both biramoua, The rami arc fur¬ 
nished with bristles. The under surface of the body is prolonged 
into two spines ( ce ), which project beyond the posterior margin 
of the carapace. Besides these terminal spines, 1 have observed, 
through the transparent body, two other structures (//), which 
resemble very much the middle pair of spines described by 
Darwin as occurring on the larva of Chthamalus stellatus. The 
greater portion of the body is occupied by an oval mass of nearly 
spherical globules (g)* The various transformations of the larva 
remain yet to be determined. 

The Adult Animal • PI. I. figs. 10,11,12, IB, 

According to the present atato of our knowledge, this parasite 
seems to be peculiar to the Decapod Crustacea. All the speci¬ 
mens I have obtained have been attached over the terminal por¬ 
tion of the iutcstiual canal (figs. 10 & 114') of the crabs on 
which they were parasitic, the females of which they appear to 
infest more than the males. This latter circumstance seems to 
be owing to the large sire of the purse of the female, as compared 
with that of the male crab, affording them a better protection 
and means of support. 

The external sac (figs, 2, 4 a), —The external skin is a tough, 
brownish-coloured, corrugated, and highly contractile structure. 
It is chiefly by means of this membrane that the parasite is at¬ 
tached to the crab on which it lives. The part which is attached 
to the crab forms a short peduncle (4), but afterwards it suddenly 
expands to form the external sac. The pedunculated portion (4) 
is very firmly connected by means of a homy ring \d) to the 
skin which invests the gut of the crab. The posterior extremity 
of the sac remains open, forming a small orifice (c), which I 
have called ovario-branchial. 

The peduncle (4).—'The external skin of this structure is a 
continuation of the external sac (a), and contains within it a 
prolongation of the parasite (#), which passes through the homy 
ringj and rests upon the intestine of the crab.* The prolonged 
portion is tubular. In this arrangement we have evidence for 
the parasitic nature of Sacculina, and are entitled to regard the 
anterior portion of the peduncle as the mouth. The mouth, 
structurally as such, is entirely absent ; and the only way the 
animal appears to derive its nourishment is by this process ab¬ 
sorbing the required nutriment. 

The ovmo+branckial orifice (c) is so named from the twofold 
function it is supposed to fulfil in the economy of the parasite. 
If a living Saccutina is carefully watched for a few minutes, this 
orifice wui be seen to open ana contract slowly, while a current 
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of water may be seen to pass into and out of the cavity of the 
body, the sac at the same time alternately distending and con¬ 
tracting. The ova, when fully developed, are extruded by this 
orifice, the structure of which confines the water to the sac which 
contains them. The orifice is situated upon the posterior 
margin of the body, and is slightly raised above the level of the 
sac. There is a constriction at its base, and & thickened portion 
of the sac plays the part of a sphincter muscle. The inner 
margin of tne orifice is thrown into folds, usually eleven in 
number, sometimes of a delicate and pellucid appearance. By 
this arrangement the orifice is capable of great distention. 

The corium (fig. 2 e ).—On reflexion of the external skin we 
expose the underlying corium, which invests nearly the whole 
inner surface of the sac. I have succeeded, in one or two in¬ 
stances, in separating this membrane into two well-marked 
layers. The external layer is a very thin membrane investing 
the whole inner surface of the sac, attached at its anterior ex¬ 
tremity to the horny ring of the peduncle, and posteriorly to the 
ovario-branchial orifice. 1 think it probable, when the external 
akin is moulted, that its place is supplied by this structure. 
The inner layer, following it from the ovario-branchial orifice 
to which it is attached, passes forwards, closely applied to the 
outer layer, till it nearly reaches the anterior margin of the sac, 
where it becomes reflected on to the anterior portion of the pe¬ 
duncle, and can be traced no further as a separate structure. 
At the left margin of the peduncle the corium is attached by a 
septum (fig. 8 g) to a pulpy body embraced in the folds of the 
ovigcrous lamella). 

Organs of reproduction .—On opening Sacculina by an incision 
extending through the sac and continued from the ovario- 
branchial orifice to the peduncle, we expose a pellucid sac (fig. 
4 f) filled with ova. This sac is found on both sides of the pulpy 
body above referred to (fig. 2 A), which it embraces within its 
folds. The sac is merely a temporary structure including the 
ova till their full development; and at this period I have seen 
the ovario-branchial orifice plugged up by the extruded sac and 
its contents, and in other cases 1 have found it lying quite loose 
in the general cavity of tho parasite. In specimens like these, 
a delicate membrane may be separated, by gentle manipulation, 
from tho inner surface of the corium and from the surface of the 
pulpy body or internal ovaries. This membrane appears to be 
an ovigCrous sac, in the process of growth, destined to receive a 
brood of ova, but, after their development, to be cast off like its 
predecessor (fig. 5). The ovigcrous sac appears to be continually 
present in one stage or another of its development j so that the 
water which passes in at the ovario-branchial orifice is never ip 
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contact with any other structure. In a large specimen of Saew* 
lino carcini , I found two small mussels living in and attached to 
the inner surface of its ovigerous sac. 'J he ova (fig. C) are 
enclosed in the sac, and are arranged in a racemose manner, 
enveloped in a very delicate membrane. 

The internal ovaries (figs. 2, 3, & 3', h), are situated posteriorly 
to the peduncle. They constitute an oval, flattened, pulpy mass, 
dividing the cavity of the parasite into two compartments; they 
are attached by the centre of their posterior margin to the left 
wall of the ovario-branchial orifice; and also, as previously men* 
tioned, by the septum which runs along the left side of the sac 
they are connected to the corium (fig. 2 g). In the many speci¬ 
mens examined, I have always found a small tubercle (figs. 2 
& 3o), with a minute and apparently liorny speck on its sum¬ 
mit, placed on both surfaces (figs. 3 & 3', o) of the body of the 
ovaries lying opposite to one another, a little to the left of the 
centre or its posterior margin. On removing the little speck of 
homy matter, a depresoion is seen in the centre of the tubercle, 
apparently communicating with the substance of the ovaries. 
May not these structures be the orifices of the oviducts, closed 
by a temporary secretion of horny matter till the brood of ova 
in the ovigerous sac has attained its full development? This 
view of the nature of these tubercles has suggested itself to me 
from the difficulty of accounting for the passage of the ova into 
the ovigerous sac. The fact that the ova found on the external 
surface of the ovaries are always more fully developed than those 
further removed from the surface suggests another view of the 
subject—vis, that they are developed in successive layers, and 
thus constitute the ovigerous laraellte. 

Situated immediately posterior to the peduncle, is a well- 
defined cavity, lined by a special membrane, and containing two 
oval-shaped bodies ( b) placed side by side. These pellucid sacs 
(figs. 7 & 8) contain in their cavities peculiarly shaped bodies (<?), 
and are provided with convoluted ducts («). The ducts appear 
to pass towards the right side of the parasite (figs. 3 & 8', h) 
along the anterior margin of the ovaries, where they unite and 
become lost. From the close relation of their ducts to the ova¬ 
ries, it has all along appeared to me that these vesicles probably 
play an important part m the generative economy of the animal. 
This opinion seems to be strengthened by the fact that, on one 
occasion, when examining under the microscope a portion of the 
ovaries in the immediate neighbourhood of the vesicles, I detected 
among their convolutions a tube identical in appearance with 
the structure of their ducts. As yet, I have found it impossible, 
from the soft nature of the tissues of these parasites, to trace the 
4ucts to their final termination; but, from the appearance of the 
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tube above described, it seems to me very probable that they 
terminate in the ovaries. The walls of the vesicles are simply 
granular. A peculiarly formed body (figs. 7 & 8 c) is placed in 
the interior of each of the vesicles, immediately over the opening 
of their ducts. The portion of this body situated immediately 
over the ducts (&) is of a brown colour, and apparently of a 
horny consistence, and is terminated by three processes. The 
whole structure (fig. 9) is extruded when pressure is applied to 
the vesicle. May not these vesicles represent the testes and 
cement-glands of these parasites ? 

These observations have been made from dissections of a new 
species, parasitic upon Cancer pagurus : it differs in its anatomy 
from Sacculina carcini in the form and position of the vesicles. 
In the former species, these organs are oval, and placed imrne- 
diately posterior to the peduncle, while in the latter they are 
elongated (fig. 16), and buried in the left anterior angle of the 
ovaries. 

The relation of the septum to the surrounding structures, and 
the double nature of theovigerous sac, hypothetical oviducts and 
testes, indicate a tendeucy to bilateral symmetry. 

Genus Sacculina, Thompsou. 

Sacculina carcini , Thomps. PL 1. figs. 10 & 12. 
(Thompson, J. V., Entomol. Mag. vol. iii. 1836, pp. 452-456.) 

Peltogaster carcini , Rathke, BeitTage zur Fauna Norwegens, Acta Leon. 

xx. p. 247, tab. 12. fin. 18, 19. 

Packybdtlla Rathkei , Dieting, Syat. Helm. i. p. 435. 

Diagnosis .— Bilobata est, maxima diametro per transversum; para¬ 
sitica in Carcino mcenade . 

This species is confiued to Carcinus mamas, and, in my own 
experience, is almost always found on the female crab. It is 
bilobular in form, its greatest diameter being in the transverse 
direction. The figure given by Cavolini of the parasite he de¬ 
scribed exactly corresponds with this species. It varies greatly 
in size, and » undoubtedly the largest known species of these 
parasites. Some of my specimens are an inch in breadth. The 
skin, in the generality of specimens, is of a brownish-yellow 
colour, and is minutely corrugated. 

This species has a wide geographical range. Cavolini obtained 
bis specimens from the shores of the Mediterranean ; Rathke 
first met with it in the Crimea, and afterwards in Norway; 
Schmidt found it in great abundance at Wangcrooge, and he 
also obtained specimens on the Dalmatian coast; Steenstrup's 
specimens were from the Mediterranean and from the “ Black 
Banka” in the North Sea. From the observations of Thompson, 
Am. $ Mag, N. HisL Ser.fi* Vol ix. 2 
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this parasite appears to be of frequent occurrence on the Irish 
coast. Some years ago^ I found this species for the first time in 
the Firth of Forth, but not nearly in such numbers as the fol¬ 
lowing one. 

Sacculim triangularis, n. sp., figs. 4,11,14. 

Diagnosis. —Triangularis eat, gregaria, raro sola; maxima diametro 
ab podunculo ad posterius foramen pertiueute: parasitus Cancri 
paguri. 

This species is usually gregarious : sometimes as many as five 
individuals may be found huddled together and struggling for 
existence. I have never found it on any other crab than Cancer 

f rgunis. Of the two species of these parasites found in the 
irth of Forth, this is by far the most common: in some locali¬ 
ties, along the coast, to find a crab free from it is the excep¬ 
tion. 

The form of the animal is triangular. The greatest diameter 
is in the longitudinal direction, i. a. from its attachment to the 

! >osterior orifice. Besides differing in its external characters 
rom Saceulina carcini, it also differs from it, as already noticed, 
in the form and position of the vesicles. 

I am indebted to Prof. Goodsir for a specimen of this parasite 
found in the collection of his lamented brother, the late H. D. S. 
Goodsir. It is a large specimen, apparently distended with ova, 
and adhering to the purse of a Cancer pagurus . 

Saceulina inflata, Leuckart, fig. 15 (Wiegmann's Arcbiv, 1859, 

p. 282.) 

Diagnosis .—Dora et ventris superficies multum arcuata cat; pos* 
teriore foramine a corporis marginc aliquantum remoto: parasitica 
in Hyade araneo. 

I only know of this specie* through the description given of 
it by its discoverer* 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE I. 

Fig . 1. Larva of Sacculina ; first stage: «, eye; 5, oesophageal ring?; 

c, horns of carapace; d , first pair of feet$ d\ second pair of feet; 
d'\ third pair of feet; e, tenniual spines; f, supposed anterior 
spines; g, central cellular mass of the body. 

Fig. 2. Dissection of 8. triangularis : a , portion of external sac reflected ; 

by peduncle; c, ovario-brauchial orifice; d, horny disk; e, corium; 
h, internal ovaries ; t, ovigerous lamella; k , portion of peduncle 
prolonged beyond the horny disk j l, vesicles; o, tubercle of 
anterior surface. 

Fig. 3. Anterior surface of interior ovaries removed from their connexions: 

g , the septum ; h , mass of internal ovaries; o, tubercle (ovi¬ 
duct?) : c, portion of adhering eorium [these letters apply also to 
fig. #]; /, the vesicles. 

Fig . .‘V. Posterior view of mternnl ovaries of S. carcini. 

Fig . 4. Sacculina triangularis ; external skin and corium reflected : a, ex¬ 
ternal skin covered internally by the corium; *, ovigerous la¬ 
mella. 

Fig . 5. Ovigerous sac, showing the anterior and posterior folds which 
embrace tbe internal ovaries. 

Fig . (5. Mass of ova from the ovigerous lamella. 

Ftg. 7* Greatly magnified view of one of the vesicles, drawn from a fresh 
specimen : a, the duct of the vesicle; c. the structure found in 
the interior of the vesicle; b, the horny substance found at the 
commencement of the duct. 

Fig. 8. The same organ as fig. 7, drawn from a specimen preserved in 
alcohol: a, the convoluted duct; b % the homy process. 

Fig. 9. The structure found in the interior of the vesicle, removed. 

Fig. 10. Sacculina carcini, with no ovigerous lamella, nat. size: b , the 
peduncle; b\ intestine of crab; c, ovario-branchial orifice. 

Fty. 11. Sacculina triangularis , nat. size. (Same references as in fig. 10.) 

Fijf . 12. S. carcini distended with ova. 

Ftg. 13. Posterior view of fig. 12: d, homy attachment of peduncle; 
k , prolonged portion of the same. 

Fig. 14. A group of S, triangularis. 

Fig. 15, S. wfiata (after Leuckart). 

Fig. 16, Enlarged view of the vesicles of S . carcini. 


IV,— Descriptions of two new Species of Coleoptera from Angola. 
By the BahXo do Gastello dk Paiva, Professdr de Botan- 
nica m Academia Polytechnics do Porto. 

Tub following two specie* of Coleoptera were discovered in An¬ 
gola by my learned friend Dr. Frederic Welwitsch; and I 
have great pleasure in naming one of them after him, and the 
other after M< Sabin Berthelot, the French consul at Tenerife 

2 * 
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and the fellow-labourer with Mr. Webb in the elaborate € His- 
toire Naturelle des Ilea Canaries/ 

Fam. Buprestida. 

Genus Sphenoptbea. 

(Dejcan) Solier, Ann. de la Soc. Ent. de France, ii. 229. 

Sphenoptera Bertheloti, Paiva. 

& elongato-obtriangularis, angusta, nitida, subvirescenti- et subsenes- 
centi-cuprea; capite prothoraceque (praesertim versus latera) sat 
dense punctulatis, hoc lineis duabus doraalibus virescentibus plus 
minus obsoletis longitudinaliter ornato; elytris leviter striato- 
punctatis, sutura interstitiisque alternis postice paulo elevatis, 
utroque ad apicem ipsum 3-spinoso (spina suturali minutissima) ; 
antennis pedibusque concoloribus. 

Long. corp. 5jJ lin. 

Habitat “ ad varias arbores et frutices spinoaos agri Loandensis.**— 
Bom. Welwitscli. 

S. angusta, elongato-obtriangulnris (i. e. antice lata, postice regu- 
lariter et facile acutior), sat nitida, subvirescenti* subeeceBcenti-que 
cuprea, ubique miuutissime et dense punctulata. Caput et pro - 
thorax (preesertim ad latera) punctis majoribus notata ; illud antice 
late concavum, postice magis convexum ; hoc apice capitis latitudine et 
ibidem leviter smuato-emargiuatum, postice paulo sed gradatim latius, 
margine postice undulato-sinuato, lineis duabus dorsalibus virescenti¬ 
bus plus minus obsoletis longitudinaliter ornatum. Elytra obtrian- 
gularia (•', e. apicem versus regulariter acutiora), striato-punctata, 
sutura interstitiisque alternis (postice saltern) paulo elevatiS.utrumque 
ad apicem ipsissimum in spinas tres acutissimas parvaa productum,— 
sc. suturalem minutissimam, nvediam longitisculam et lateralem inter¬ 
media longitudine. Antennae et pcdte concolores. 

This fine Sphenoptera, although at first sight allied to several 
recorded species, appears to be distinct from all hitherto described; 
and it does not tally with the diagnoses of any of the seven 
members of the genus given by Boheman in hia ' Insecta Caf- 
freria/ It is rather more varierated than the generality of the 
Sphenoptera , and is remarkable, amongst other peculiarities, 
for the two longitudinal metallic lines (which, however, are 
sometimes so exceedingly indistinct as to be almost obsolete) 
down the disk of its pronotum. 

Fam. Lamiadg, 

Genus Teagiscoschjbma. 

(Chevr.) Thomson, Arch. Ent. i. 67. 

TrOffiscoeckema Wetwtschii, Paiva. 

T. cylindricum, pube breviasima demissa albida et airs densissime 
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lceteque pictum; prothorace ad latera spina media parra instructo; 

antennis pedibusque breviter cinereo-pubescentibus, illis nigre- 

scentibus corpore longioribus, his ferrugmeis. 

Long. corp. 6-7 Iin. 

Habitat “ad varios fVutices spinosos regionis littoralis.”—Dom. 

Welwitsch. 

T.cylindricum, angustum. Caput flavo-albidum, linea frontali trans* 
versa inter antennas oculosqne (utrinque extra oculos producta) uec- 
non plaga postica longitudinali triangulari centrali atria. Prothorax 
autice et postice capitis latitudine, ad latera utrinque rmulo rotini- 
datus et spina media minutissima instructus, mox ante basin leviter 
tranversim constrictus; flavo-albidus, linea latissima dorsali atra 
notatus; margine basali trisinuato. Elytra parallela, flavo-albida, 
sutura, apice, fasciis duabus magnis profunde dentatis (sc. subapicali 
et postmedia), per marginem exteriorem anguste conncxis, maculis 
duabus parvis subsuturalibus (sc. antemedia et sub-bas&li) in lineam 
suturalem evanescentibus, necnon duabus versus humeros, omnibus 
in utroque jrositis, atris ornata. Antenna nigrescentes, sed brevis- 
sime et tenuissime cinereo-pubescentes, corpore (preesertim in sexu 
fcemineo) longiores. Pedes ferruginei, brevissime cinereo-pubes- 
centes. 

A beautiful and most elegant Lon gi corn, and one which ap¬ 
pears to be quite distinct from every species of the genus, or of 
Tragocephala , which has hitherto been described. It seems to 
be somewhat allied to the T. gracilicomis of Chevrolat, from 
Port Natal. I am glad to have an opportunity of dedicating it 
to my excellent friend Dr. F. Welwitsch, whose vast botanical 
researches are likely to throw much light on the flora of that 
interesting region, and by whom the insect has been lately dis¬ 
covered. 

Lisboa, de Noverabro de 1861. 


V*—-On two new Rhynchophorous Insects from Angola . 

By T* Vbbnon Woixaston, M.A., P.L.S. 

Having lately received from the BarSo do Castello de Paiva a 
small but valuable consignment of Coleoptera collected by Dr* 
C. Welwitsch at Angola, I have selected the following two spe¬ 
cies, from a family in whifch I am more peculiarly interested, that 
I may append them to the paper of my learned friend, as some 
alight recognition of his varied services in the cause of science* 
And I feel glad, at the same time, to be permitted to couple 
with his name that of so acute and eminent a naturalist aa Dr* 
Welwitsch, whose labours in this most interesting and but little- 
known region of Western Africa have been pursued with un¬ 
wearied diligence for many years. 
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Pam. CurcnlioBidfB. 

Genus Pyasomias. 

Sebonherr, Gen. et Spec. Cure. v. 936 (1840). 
Piazomias Wclwitschii , n. sp. 

P. niger, squamulis parvis demissis submctallico-albidis uiidique 
irroralus; roatro utrinque bicostato, in medio oanaliculato; pro- 
thoracc brevi, ad latera valde subampliato-rotundato, dense granu- 
lalo, canaliculato; olytris pone basin constrictis, in medio rotun- 
dato-ampliatis, ad humeros obsolete calloso-tuberoulatis, profunde 
punctato-striatis, per basin ipsissimam elevatis, ad apicem singu- 
latim zuinutc acuminatis; an tennis ad basin pedib usque posteriori- 
bus piccis, pedibus anticis longissimis. 

Long. corp. lin. 

Habitat " ad frutices varios ct ad gramina altiora reglonum littoralis 
et tnontaiuc.”—Dom, NVclwitsch. 

Genus Sciobius. 

Schonherr, Gen. et Spec. Cure. ii. 534 (1834). 

Sciobius Paivanus, n. sp. 

S. ovatus, nigro-fuscus sed squamulis parvis demissis albidis parce 
nebulosua; rostro utrinque cariuato; prothorace brevi, subconico; 
elytris profunde punctato-striatis aetisque erectis rigidis obsitis, 
obscure albido-tessellatis; antennis, tibiia tarsisque fusoo-ferrugineis. 
Long. corp. liu. 2|. 

Habitat “ad vanas leguminosas spiuosas regionis littoralis.^ — 
Dom. Wehvitseh. 

1 am informed by M. Jekel, who is bo well known for his 
accurate and extensive knowledge of the Curculionidie, that both 
of these insects are unquestionably new; and I have therefore 
much pleasure in naming them as above. 


VI .—A Catalogue of the Zoophytes of South Devon and South 
Cornwall. By the llev, Thomas Hincks, B.A. 
[Continued from vol, vui, p. 366.] 

[Plate VII.] 

MOILUSCOIDA. 

Class BOLTZQA, J. V. Thompson. 

Order IOTTHTOIBOTiATA, Germs. 

Suborder Cheilostomata, Busk. Pam. S altoornariada . 
Sawooenaeu, Cuvier. 

1. S. farciminoides, Ellis & Solander. 

Common, in shallow and deep water: on rocks uea 
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of South Devon and South Cornwall . 

Scallop-bank, Salcombe Bay; near the Oar-stone, Torbay, in 
about 8 fathoms; amongst the trawl-refuse, abundant, &c. 

Large masses of this beautiful species were obtained in Sal- 
combe Bay, intermingled with a brilliant scarlet Spouge, which 
were torn by the dredge from the rocks, in about 15 or 20 fa¬ 
thoms’ depth*. 

2. S* ftmuosa, Hassall. 

Common, in deep water: as abundant as the previous species 
amongst the trawl-stuff. 

Fam. CeUulariad®. 

1. Cellularia, Pallas/ 

C. evspidata, Busk. 

A single specimen has been obtained by Mrs. Gulson amongst 
the refuse of one of the Brixham trawlers. It is a common 
Australian species, 

[ Vide € Annals 1 for Feb. 1855, “ Notes on British Zoophytes.”] 

2. Scrupocellaria, Van Beneden. 

1. S . scrupea, Busk. 

Not uncommon: off Berry Head; Salcombe Bay, It grows 
in close compact tufts. 

[On stones, off St. Ives, Cornwall.] 

2. S. scruposa , Linnaeus. 

Very common. 

8. Canoa, Lamouroux. 

C. reptans, Pallas. 

Extremely abundant, chiefly on weed: plentiful in the Larai- 
uarian tone, where it spreads luxuriantly over Halidrys eiliquosa 
and other Algce; also amongst the trawl-stuff. 

Fam. Scmpariadft. 

I. Scrufaria, Oken. 

S . chelata , Linnasus. 

Very common on weed, shells, &c, • tide-pools; Salcombe 
Bay, on Laminaria digitata (a favourite habitat), &c. It some¬ 
times overspreads the fronds of the last-named weed with dense 
miniature forests. 

* A small branch of this species was found by M. Milne-Edwarda attached 
to a portion of the telegraphic cable which formerly connected Sardinia and 
Algeria. The jiiece on which the Polytoon was growing had been taken up 
vaUcy * ****•«& Btow and Cagliari, which is from 
1000 to 1500 fathoms w depth. 
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This species, when growing on shells, is not uncommonly re¬ 
cumbent and adnatc, and creeps over the surface like a Htppo- 
thoa. It is a curious fact that in this condition it assumes 
the mode of growth of the latter genus, and sends off branches 
from the sides of the cells . The aperture, too, is not distinctly 
marginated, as in the erect form. 

I have many specimens of this variety, which were dredged off 
the Isle of Man, where it is common on oyster and other shells. 
They form Hi]pothoa-\\\ie patches, and generally show the pro¬ 
cess, springing from the front of the cells (below the aperture), 
which marks the commencement of a branch or of an ovicelli- 
gcrous cell. So completely are the habit and aspect of the 
i’olyzoon changed in this repent variety, that it is difficult to 
recognise it under its disguise. When I first met with it, I had 
no doubt that I had obtained a new species of Hippothoa ; but I 
have since found a specimen in which an erect shoot of the nor¬ 
mal character springs from the line of creeping cells. 

I have Scruparia chelata in the same condition from Australia, 
where the species is common. 

2. Hippotho4, Lamouroux. 

1. H . catenularia , Jameson. 

Very common in deep water: spreads profusely over the 
Cornish Pinna from 60 fathoms. 

2. H, divaricata, Lamx. 

Very common : from between tide-marks (rarely) to deep 
water. Some of the most beautiful specimens which I have seen 
were spread over the smooth inner surface of the Pinna ingens . 

The variety Patagunica occurs on red weed at Sidmouth. 

[Hobson's Bay, Australia.] 

8. dBt ea, Lamouroux. 

1. anguina, Linnaeus. 

Extremely common: on Algae (especially the red), Corallines, 
&c., in tide-pools, and the Laminarian gone. 

2. jB, truncate, Landsborough. 

On shells, apparently not common: Plymouth, &c. 

In his description of this species, Dr. Lands borough makes 
no mention of the curious spur-like processes with which the 
cdls are often furnished. They spring from the back of the 
cell below the aperture, and are generally of considerable length* 
[Ramsay, Isle of Man; common.] 
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3. M. recta , n. sp. PI. VII. fig. 3. 

Cells long, nearly straight, truncate at the extremity$ surfac e 

coarsely ringed below, the upper portion punctulate; apertur e 

elongate, not dilated. 

Abundant on shells and other submarine bodies: Torbay; 
Salcombe; from 60 fathoms off the Deadman, &c. 

In this species the creeping base is composed of a series of 
fusiform expansions, connected by a delicate thread of variable 
length, and closely resembling the cells of a Hippothoa . They 
are regularly formed, enlarged and rounded at one end, ana 
pointed at the other. The cells are placed at the extremity of 
the larger end; they are straight or a little curved, long, trun¬ 
cate, very slightly enlarged above; surface ringed below—more 
coarsely than in JK. anguina ,—covered with minute punctula- 
tions above; aperture elopgate, occupying a large proportion of 
the length of the cell. 

jE. anguina may be at once distinguished from the present 
species by its bent and spatulatc cell. It is also of inferior 
size. 

There can be little doubt that Mr. Couch’s Hippothoa sica 
(Com. Faun. iii. 102, pi. 19. fig. 8) was founded on specimens 
of this species in which the cells were broken off or only par¬ 
tially developed. His description applies exactly to A&tea recta 
in this state. Indeed, when stripped of its cells, or with 
only a small portion left, forming a tubular aperture at the ex¬ 
tremity of the clavatc expansions, it is ^distinguishable from a 
Hippothoa *. The mode of branching is the same as in the 
latter genus, the branches being given off from the sides of the 
cells. JEtea recta is abundant on the coast where Mr. Couch’s 
investigations were carried on. 

[Isle of Man, dredged on shells; Lamlash, Arran.] 

4. Bkanxa, Johnston. 

J3. mirabilis, Johnst. 

Common: creeping amongst Sugula turbinata, rock-pools, 
Exmouth; on Laminaria-roots, Salcombe Bay; on stones be¬ 
tween tide-marks, Torquay, &c* 

[Ramsay, Isle of Man, on weed; off the coast of Antrim, on 
shell; Lamlash.] 

* The upper portion of the cells of AS. recto is very commonly broken 
off a little below the base of the aperture. 
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Fam. Oemellaxiads. 

1. Gkmkllaria, Saviguy. 

G. loricata, Linn. 

Not common. 

This species, which is so abundant in some districts (as, for 
instance, on the liaucashire coast), is of comparatively rare occur¬ 
rence in Devon. 

“Near the shore, rare; Polperro ” (Couch). 

2. Notamia, Fleming. 

N. bursarta , Linn. 

Dr. Johnston states that he received specimens of this inter¬ 
esting polyzoon from Devonshire, through Mrs. Griffiths : they 
were parasitical on Phtmularia fulcata . I have never met with 
it either there or in Cornwall. 

Fam. Cabexead®. 

Caberea, Lamouroux. 

1. C. lioryty Audouin. 

Amongst trawl-refuse taken up off Budleigh-Salterton. In 
1864,1 found several small tufts growing amidst a mass of Scru - 
poccllaria tentposa. Miss Cutler had previously obtained very 
fine specimens from the same locality on Esckara foliacea . 

[2. C. ffookeri, Fleming. 

Fleming found* his description of this species on a specimen 
which he had received from Dr. Hooker, and which was said to 
have been obtained at Torquay. 

This is, 1 believe, the only record of the occurrence of C. 
Hookeri out of the north j and one can hardly help suspecting 
that there has been some mistake about it. Frof. E, Forbes 
found it in Shetland, and Mr. Barlee in the Orkneys. It has 
not oocnired either to Mr. Couch or myfeelf in the west. At 
present, its claim to & place in this Catalogue must be consi¬ 
dered very doubtful] 


Fam. BiceHariadsB. 

1. Biceljlaria, De Blainville. 
£. ciliata, Linn. 

Very common: on Sertularian Zoophytes, &c. 
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of South Doom and South Cornwall. 

2. Bugula, Oken. 

1. li. jiabellata , J. V. Thompson. 

Common: frequently on Eschara foliacea \ on Gorgonia from 
30 or 40 fathoms; in shells from Salcombe Bay, &c. 

2. J3, avicularia, Pallas. 

Not common: Plymouth. 

3. B. turbtnata, Alder. 

Very abundant on rocks near low-water mark, 

[Llandudno, N. Wales; Isle of Man.] 

4. B. plumosa , Pallas. 

Not common: on scallop and other shells, &c., in Salcombe 
Bay; “ Polperro, rare ” (Couch), 

Fam. Flustrida. 

Flustha, Linnaeus. 

1. F. foliacea , Linn. 

Comparatively rare in Devon. 

On tne Cornish coast, between Bamc Head and the Deadman, 
it is oornmon, according to Mr. Couch, 

2. F. papyracea i Ellis. 

Not uncommon : dredged in Salcombe Bay, &c. 

Fam. Membraniporid®. 

Membuanipoea, De Blainville. 

1. M . membranacea , Linn. 

Very abundant, overspreading with its beautiful lacework the 
fronds of Laminaria and other sea-weeds. 

2. M. pilosa , Pallas; 

tlniversally distributed between tide-marks, encrusting various 
kinds of sea-weed, &c.; also on shells, &c., from deep water. 

A pretty, stellate variety, of very delicate texture, occurs in 
deserted shells of Pechmculus glycimeris from Plymouth. 

8. AT. JRootelii, Audouin. 

On shells from Torbay, sometimes forming very large patches. 
[Off Maughold Head, Isle of Man.] 

4. Af. Flemingii, Busk. 

Very common, on shells, stones, &c.: from 60 fathoms, off 
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the Deadman; from 40 fathoms, ten or twelve miles south of 
Polpcrro, &c. 

The specimens from these deep-water habitats exhibit very 
fully the distinctive characters of the species. 

6. MPouiUetii , Audouin. 

Abundant; frequently overspreading the interior of deserted 
shells, &c. 

6. M. imhellis , Ilincks. 

Occasionally from deep water: off the Deadman, from 60 fa¬ 
thoms; on shell from the Brixham trawl-boats. 

Weighty as Mr. Busk's judgment on such a point undoubtedly 
is, I find myself unable to agree with him in regarding M. tm- 
betiis as “ an unarmed variety of M\ Flemingii Its cells are 
muck larger than those of the latter species, and more widely 
separated; and the numerous specimens which I have examined 
from very various localities have been uniformly destitute of the 
calcareous expansion, as well as of the spines and avicularia, 
which distinguish M. Flemingii. 

7. M. Lacroixii , Savigny. 

Encrusting stones and shells between tide-marks, not un¬ 
common ; also dredged in moderate depths. 

In sheltered situations, the cells are completely set round with 
delicate spines, which bend inwards. Johnston's plate 67. 
fig. 11 represents this condition. 

8. M . hexagona , Busk, f Microscopical Journal' for 1856, 

page 808. pi. 12. fig. 4. 

u Coast of Devon {Miss Cutler ); Fowey Harbour (Peach).” 

9. M. monostachys , Busk. 

Spreading over the surface of a stone, between tide-marks, 
Torquay. 

, Torquay specimen, which I refer to this species, differs 
in some respects from Mr. Busk's description. The cells are 
arranged in linear series, of varying width, and are prolonged 
and attenuated downwards; the aperture is oval, and the margin 
armed wilk numerous spines ; about seven or eight are ranged on 
each side, the uppermost pair being larger than the rest and 
standing erect; below the aperture, there is a prominent acumi¬ 
nate spine, slightly curved. In the M. monostachys as described 
by Busk, the latter only is present,—the margin being other¬ 
wise unarmed. The shape of the cell is the same in the two 
forms; and the presence or absence of the delicate w gitul 
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■pines is probably dependent, as in the case of M. Lacroixii, on 
situation. 

[Ilfracombe, on the Capstone Rocks. The specimens from 
this locality are destitute of the spines.] 

10. M. lineata, Linn., Alder, Northumberland Catal. p. 53, 
pi. 8. fig. 1. 

Abundant between tide-marks. 

11. M. spinifera, Johnston. 

On stone, between tide-marks, Salcombe; Goran (Peach). 
[Ramsay, Isle of Man, between tide-marks.] 

12. M. curvirostris, n. sp. PL VII. fig. 4. 

Cells oval, regularly disposed; aperture with a membranous 
covering; margin raised, slightly thickened, subgranular, 
with a short stout spine on each side near the top; ovicclls 
globular, prominent, strongly frosted and silvery; avicularia 
scattered, very large, raised, sloping upwards, with a pointed 
and curved mandible. 

On stone from 40 fathoms, ten or twelve miles south of 
Polperro. 

The most characteristic points in this species, which forms a 
neat and delicate network on the stone, are the regularly oval 
cells and the large and raised curvirostrate avicularia, which 
occur here and there, and are situated at one side of the cell 
near the top. The two spines project immediately below the 
ovicell. 

[M. craticula, Alder. 

Mr. Alder regards the Fluitra lineata of Couch's ' Cornish 
Fauna* as probably identical with this species; and, judging 
merely from the description and figure, I should have formed 
the same opinion. Mr. Peach, however, has kindly sent me a 
specimen of Membranipora from Goran, which he believes to be 
the F. lineata of Couch; and this turns out to be the M. tpini- 
fera, exhibiting many of the characteristic club-shaped spines 
which bear the avicularia. As Mr. Peach is specially mentioned 
in the ‘ Cornish Fauna' as having supplied specimens of F. lineata 
from Goran, on which, amongst others, Mr. Couch founded his 
description, I now hesitate to identify this species with M. cra~ 
ticula. It is not improbable that both forms may have come 
under his notice, but for the present this point must remain 
doubtful. 
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Off Ramsay, Isle of Man, this species is abundant on shells 
dredged from the Scallop-hanks.] 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE VII. 

Fig. 1. Coryne naginata, II incks (Ann. Rer. A. vol. vtii. p. 2%), from a 
traemp of Lister's tipure of I'nrynr in tlie Phil. Transact.: 1 a, 
the cup-like expansion of the pohparv. 

Fig. 2. Gonophorc of Kirrlendriiim issigne, Ilincka. 

Fig. !i. ACtfu levin, Hi neks 

Fig. 4. Membrmtipora curvirostris , Hincks. 


VII .—Further Observations on some Novel Phases of Organic 

Life at great depths in the Sea. By Dr. G. C. Wallich. 

To the Editors of the Annals and Magazine of Natural History . 
Gentxemen, 

In the course of some experiments conducted by me, with a 
view to ascertain the relation subsisting between the sarcodic 
contents and the calcareous shells of the Foraminifera, a fact so 
curious revealed itself, as to suggest the possibility of its being 
rendered available for the solution of various questions in mi* 
croscopic analysis. 

A deep-sea deposit containing numerous Foramimferous shells, 
principally Globigerhue , was subjected to the action of fluoric 
acid, both at the ordinary temperature and at the boiling-point. 
"When subjected to boiling for a period of about a couple of 
minutes, entire solution of the calcareous, silicious, and vitreous 
(volcanic) particles took place, and the masses of Barcode were 
disintegrated and broken up into extremely minute somewhat 
acicular granules. These granules, however, in all probability, 
do not consist of pure sarcodc, but of that substance or its 
elements in combination with fluoric and silicic acids. Seen under 
the microscope, they did not serve to throw any new light on the 
characters of Barcode, either with or without the employment of 
the polariseopc. 

The portion of deposit submitted only to a momentary im- 
mormon in cold fluoric acid gave off a copious discharge of car¬ 
bonic acid; but on being carefully washed and examined under 
the microscope, little or no effect seemed to have been produced 
on the majority of the Globigcrina* shells, beyond a reduction in 
the thickness of the walls in some, and in others what appeared 
to be an alteration in the outline of the superficial elevations, 
which, in the case of the older shells, are conical and present a 
seolite-Uke aspect when fractured 

The silicious organisms and vitreous particles were very 
partially affected, the micaceous scales remaining quite intact. 
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at great depths in the Sea . 

On mounting the (shells acted on in the latter mode, some in 
balsam, some dry, all depolarising effect was destroyed, there 
being no coloration in a single specimen; whilst all trace was 
obliterated of the remarkable and distinctive black cross ordi¬ 
narily presented by Globigerina when viewed under the polari- 
scope. On the other hand, the micaceous tablets retained their 
full depolarizing properties, and evolved the most brilliant colour. 

Again, the bodies detected by me in the dcep-sca deposits 
and which I denominated Coccospheres *, as indicative of their 
relation to the Coccoliths of Professor Huxley, though abundantly 
present in the material operated on, were not destroyed by the 
cold acid. But the minute black crosses which they evoke when 
observed under the polariseope were, in like manner with that 
of the perfect Globigerina-s\iv\\* f wholly obliterated. 

In a few shells a change of crystalline structure appeared to 
have taken place, inasmuch as the bold conical elevations 
already referred to were replaced by crystals of the cubical 
scries, resembling in all respects the natural crystals of the 
fluoride of calcium. Accordingly, it is probable that, notwith¬ 
standing the transitory period of their immersion, the carbonic 
was replaced by fluoric acid, and the peculiar depolarizing power 
resident in the normal arrangement of particles destroyed. 

On the other hand, it is possible, although hardly probable, 
that an entirely new combination, dependent on alterations 
induced in thesarcodic matter with which the G lobigertna-ahc\h 
and, I believe, the Coccosphercs and Coccoliths arc, in a measure, 
invested, may have exercised a similar action as regards depolar¬ 
ization. 

At all events, we are here furnished with a new and simple 
method of testing microscopically for carbonate of lime—a salt 
which enters largely into the composition of so many marine 
and other deposits, and is associated with so many of the minute 
organisms that frequent both salt and fresh water. 

My own time being already fully occupied, I must leave the 
further investigation of the matter to others. Perhaps I may 
be permitted to remark that no one is more competent to extract 
the true significance of the fact than Mr. Sorby, whose researches 
on Pseudomorphs are so well known. 

Meanwhile, may I request you will do me the favour to insert 
this notice in # Thc Annals f 9 

I remain, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient and obliged servant, 

G. C. Wallicu. 

♦ See a notice by me in the Ann, & Mag. of Nat. Hiet, No. 43 (ter. 3. 
vol riii.), and the article on the totalled Crystalloids of the Chalk, by 
Mr. Sorby, in No. 45, 
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VIII,— lVote on Myxotrichum chartarum (Kunze). 

By Arthur H. Church, B.A. Oxon., F.C.S, 

[Plate VI.] 

My attention was first directed to this beautiful fungus by my 
friend Mr, Northcote, of Queen's College, Oxford, who noticed 
its occurrence on damp cotton fibres: it is generally found on 
damp straw or paper. It was first figured by Kunze, and after¬ 
wards by Corda. As the works of these authors are not easily 
accessible, I thought that a careful drawing, traced from the 
plant itself by means of the camera lucida, might prove accept¬ 
able to British fungologists. Plate VI. fig. 1 represents three 
plants of their natural size; fig. 2 , the same three plants slightly 
enlarged; and fig. 8, a single plant magnified 400 diameters. 

The fungus is of a deep-brown colour, and horny texture. 
The mycelium is dichotomously branched for the most part; and 
the original portions of it increase centrifugally, so that the 
mature plant finally assumes the spherical form. Among the 
growing points of the mycelium which make up this sphere, 
from three to thirty processes of singular form project. These 
books are curved more or less spirally at their outer extremities, 
and are divided transversely into nine or ten segments. Fig. 4 
shows a branched spiral hook (“ zusammengerollter Haken w of 
Corda), separated from the mass of mycelium, and magnified 
800 diameters. Corda's figure*, which is not altogether satis¬ 
factory, does not disclose any segmentation of the spirals; he 
describes only the separation that can be effected between their 
outer and inner parts. Towards the centre of the fungus, when 
mature, a confused yellow mass may be noticed. When this 
yellow maos is carefully separated from the flocci, and a portion 
of it examined, it appears to consist of thin fragile sacs of a dear 
deep-yellow colour; these soon burst and set free a number of 
white or grey oval bodies: the latter I take to be spores, the 
former a kind of enveloping membrane, resembling tne cyst in 
Badhamia. Figs. 5 a and 6 b represent these spores, and fig. 5 c 
the supposed spore-sacs after tney have discharged their con¬ 
tents. The spores readily vegetate among damp cotton-fibres; 
and I have raised from them a new supply of the fungus: fig. 8 
represents two young plants. The yellow bodies here referred 
to *re apparently identical with those described by Corda as 
spores: ne speaks of them as of a golden-yellow colour, and 
attached, in compound chains of a branching form, to certain 
central portions of the mycelium. I have not yet been able to 
discover them in situ, ana 1 must leave their true relations an 
open question. Moreover the septate character (not recognized 
* leones Fungoruro, tom, vi. tab, 2. fig. 23. 4 rf* 
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by Corda) of the spirals renders it necessary to view these ap¬ 
pendages also in another light; in fact, this character seems to 
connect Myxotrichum with Helicosporium and similar genera, 
where the filaments bear strings of sporidia coiled up into 
spirals, and at the same time to show, as indicated in fig. 4. 
PI. VI., the intimate connexion subsisting between the ordinary 
spores of the Ilyphomycetes, whether arranged in chains or 
occurring singly, and the bodies termed conidia . 

Hitherto our information concerning the position of this 
fungus has been but scanty. In the ' Micrographic Dictionary* 
of Griffith and Ilcnfrey (cd. 2, p. 483), the genus Myxotrichum , 
to which our present species was referred by Kume, is thus 
noticed: — “A genus of Dcmatiei, growing on rotten wood, 
paper, &c. Three species are described as British— M. casium, 
Fr., M. chartarum, Kze., and M . defiexum, Berk. They form little 
tufts or downy balls, sending off radiating branched filaments. 
The spores are described as occurring collected in masses about 
the base of the threads (?).” In Mr. Berkeley's 4 British Fungo- 
logy’ (p. 353), the genus Myxotrichum is referred to the Muce- 
dines, and its characters given as follows:—“Flocci branched, 
bearing towards their base little conglomerate masses of spores.” 
Corda placed his genus Actinospira among the Sporotrichacese, 
describing it thus:— 

"Actinospira. Flocci ramosi, eontinui, cornei ; sporis simplicibus, 
basi in glomerulos coloratos heterogeneos conglutinatis. 

“A. chartarum, Corda, tom. vi. tab. 2. fig. 23. Acervulis subglo- 
bosis; sporis ooideis sureis.” 

Mr. Berkeley, to whom 1 am indebted for my information as 
to the history of the present plant, tells me that it is supposed 
to be a condition of some Chatomium . I hope my observations 
and the figure given may aid in determining its true relations. 

Mr. Berkeley's Ascotricha chartarum* presents, in the appear* 
ance of the thallus and conidiaf, a slight approach to the cha¬ 
racter of the young plants of Myxotrichum figured in my draw¬ 
ing ; but the genera to which the plants belong are, so far as 
present observations go, quite distinct. 


IX .—Observations on a Species of Pycnogon (Phoxicbilidium 
coccineum, Johnston ), with an attempt to explain the Order of 
its Development . By Gsorob Hodge. 

[Plates IV. & V.] 

Tan generation and development of the Pycnogonoidea, to the 
best of my knowledge, have hitherto received a very small share 
* Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 1. vol. i. pi. 7 $ p. 257. 115. pi. 7. fig. 8 rf. 

Am* $ Mag, N . Hist . Ser. 3. Vol . ix. 8 
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of attention. Many naturalists, during their investigations, 
must have noticed and recorded certain facts bearing upon these 
points; but it unfortunately happens that these have either re- 
mained unpublished, or are inaccessible to the ordinary student, 
who is therefore left to grope in the dark, and to rely upon his 
own observations and research for any knowledge of this interest¬ 
ing subject that be may be desirous of obtaining. Little has 
been said of the anatomical differences of the sexes; we only 
know that most, if not all, of the females of the several species 
possess an additional pair of members, anterior to the ordinary 
feet. These members, known by the name of 1 false feet/ differ 
in different genera, have been made an important aid in classifi¬ 
cation, and arc furnished with a number of setae, of forms vary¬ 
ing according to the genus or, it may be, species; and near to 
these setae, at certain periods, the eggs or ova arc found. 

Wc know nothing of the earliest stage, or means by which 
the ova are produced and fertilized; and, so far as I am aware, 
the subject has not been alluded to by any writer on these ani¬ 
mals. The only published record to which Thavc had access is 
a paper by Krttyer in the ‘ Annales des Sciences Naturelles' for 
1842, being “ Notes on the Metamorphosis of the Pycnogonides/ , 
wherein the larval forms, as attached to the females of Pyeno - 
gonum littorale, Nymphon grossipes , and Pho,richilidium femoratum , 
are figured and described. 1 have also been kindly favoured by 
Mr. Spence Bate with some MS. notes “ On the Morphology 
in the Development of the Pycnogonid8e/ > which were read at the 
British Association Meeting of 1855. These authors, however, 
go no further than the larval forms, and make no allusion to the 
subsequent stages through which the young animals pass before 
they attain the mature state; therefore the following observations, 
although imperfect in some most important particulars, may 
perhaps be the means of guiding others in the search, and thus 
ultimately lead to the complete elucidation of the development 
of the Pycnogonoidea. 

The species that afforded me material for the following ob¬ 
servations, and which I believe to be Phoxichilidium coccineum 
(Johnston)*, may frequently be taken at low-water mark, crawl- 

* Ontkyia coccinta, Johnston. u Animal araneiform, slender, of a uni¬ 
form fine clear red colour, with the joints of the legs and tarsi yellowish, 
and, when magnified, a central vessel, distinguished by its deeper tint, is 
seen running uninterruptedly through the body and legs: rostrum yel¬ 
lowish, porrect, cylindrical, somewhat thickened outwards, divided beneath 
by a mesial line shorter than the mandibles, which originate from the 
anterior margin of the first segment, and are Inarticulate ; the basal joint 
long, while the second forms a short ovate hand armed with two subequal 
curved claws: body 4-jointed, the first with an oculiferous tubercle; the 
eyes obscure: legs four pairs, with a few widely scattered short hairs; 
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mg or, rather, sprawling over Algae and Zoophytes, more fre¬ 
quently the latter. In most instances 1 have met with them on 
a muddy bottom, probably because the Zoophytes on which they 
seem to feed arc found there. During a careful and systematic 
series of “ rock-hunts,” undertaken with the view of obtaining n 
collection of the smaller and rarer marine animals of this part of 
our coast [Scaham], I collected a handful of a species of Coryne 
(C. eximia, Allman) from a small rock-pool, under the shelter of 
the overhanging side of which depended a most interesting fringe 
of Zoophytes, such as Coryne , Tubular in ) Plumularia , &c. The 
Coryne was very abundaut; and many of the polyparies attained 
the unusual length of 3-4 inches, and were, at the period when 
taken (August), profusely covered with Medusoids in various 
stages of growth. As 1 collected these specimens, I noticed 
some peculiar dark brownish-red pear-shaped sacs scattered 
over the stems, more especially on the lower portions. Con¬ 
cluding they were some peculiar organisms connected with the 
growth of the Coryne , they did not receive more than a passing 
glance ; but on arriving at home, the specimens were turned out 
into dishes, and by accident a hand-lens was applied to one of 
the dark-red sacs, when it was seen that the red colour depended 
principally upon a central portion, resembling in an extraordi¬ 
nary degree a small Pycnogon with very short legs. The sac 
was then ripped up; and the imbedded object, being extracted 
and gently freed from the investing mucus, proved to be a veri¬ 
table young Pycnogon. Here was a discovery—a Crustacean (?) 
within a Zoophyte! Puzslcd and surprised, I endeavoured to 
ascertain more of the extraordinary partnership (the benefit all 
on one aide, I am inclined to think) that appeared to exist be¬ 
tween the Coryne and the Pycnogon. 


three times the length of the body, equal, 8-joiuted; the basal joint short; 
the second somewhat longer than the third; the fourth slightly dilated, 
elongate; fifth and sixth slenderer, but as long; seventh minute; eighth 
rather long, falciform, spinous op its inferior edge, and terminated by a 
single rather long claw. [There are two claws: one is very small, and is 
rather difficult to see, from its position; it issues from the Imse of the 
larger, near to its insertion into the falciform joint, and dings closely to 
the larger daw.—G. H.] Length of the body 2 lines, of the legs 6 lines. 
With a common magnifier, the body appears very smooth$ but when a 
more powerful glass is used, it and the legs are seen to be roughish with 
minute granules.” (" An Attempt to ascertain the British Pycnogouidac/' 
by Geo. Johnston, M.D., in * Magazine of Zoology and Botany/ vol, i.) 

Phaxiahitidium cocci** Milne-Edwards, * Crust/ vol. iii.p. 536,1840 
(Goodsir, in * Annals and Magazine of Natural History/ vol. xiv. 1844). 

Nymphm femoratum (Rathke, Nat. Hist. Skrifter, vol. i. p. 201). 

PhoxichilidUm femoratum, Kroyer, in ‘ Annalcs des Sciences Naturelles* 
for 1842. In speaking of this species, he says, “ 1 believe this animal 
identical with the Oritkyia cocctnea from the coasts of England.” 

3* 
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The natural inference on first finding these sacs would be that 
they had been attached by the mature Pvcnogon—in fact, were 
the germs cemented to the polypary, and that the difference in 
form (pear-shaped, instead of globular as when attached to the 
false feet of the female) might be the result of growth. On 
submitting, however, the sacs to microscopical examination, their 
external appearance so closely resembled the growth of Coryne , 
and, on the other hand, was so totally different from anything 
that could be imagined to be the product of a Pycnogon, that 
little doubt remained on my mind that the sacs were really the 
result of some peculiarly directed growth of this zoophyte. To 
ascertain, therefore, how far the cavity of the sac communicated 
with the central portion or coenosarc of the Coryne, a sac was 
cut transversely, near to its connexion with the supporting stem; 
and a gentle pressure being applied, the nutrient matter of the 
Coryne escaped from the wouud, just as would be seen if a stem 
was so cut. Transparent specimens were next examined, and 
the result left no doubt of tne sacs being part and parcel of the 
Coryne. All question upon the matter was, however, completely 
set at rest by my finding that these sacs had been already noticed 
by Prof. Allman, who, in a communication made to the British 
Association in 1859, arrived at a precisely similar conclusion 
with respect to their zoophytic origin. The abstract of his 
paper, being very short, may be here quoted entire. 

u On a remarkable form of Parasitism among the Pycnogonida. 

“By Professor Allman, M.D., F.R.S. 

“ The author described the occurrence, on the branches of some 
species of Coryne , of peculiar pyriform vesicles, which might at first 
sight be easily taken for the reproductive sacs of the Zoophyte. 
They had their cavity in free communication with the general coeno- 
sarcal cavity of the Zoophyte; and an endoderm, ectoderm, and 
external chitinous investment were easily demonstrable in their walls. 
The nature of their contents, however, at once distinguished them 
from the proper reproductive sacs of the Coryne ; for in every in¬ 
stance they enclosed a Pycnogonidan (Ammotheaf). The enclosed 
Pycnogonidan was always solitary, and in the smaller vesicles was 
still embryonic, while in the larger ones it presented an advanced 
stage of development, and was ready to escape from its confinement 
by the rupture of the surrounding walls ” 

Now come the questions:—How is the sac formed, and how 
does the young Pycnogon get into the sac ? These problems 
are more difficult to solve than would at first appear; yet it may, 
I think, be proved that at any rate the sacs are merely modified 
growths of the Zoophyte. 

If figs. 6, 7, 8, & 9, PI. IY. are examined, it will be seen that 
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the sacs present a strong likeness to “Btantcd branches” of the 
polypary, as if a shoot had been suddenly brought to an abrupt 
termination by an enlargement consequent upon its occupation 
by a young Pycnogon. This view of the case becomes more 
evident if we examine the annulated character of the sac, which 
will be found to agree closely with the same parts seen in the 
polype, which are similarly annulated. It would therefore ap¬ 
pear as if the young Pycnogon occupied the place of the Ordinary 
polype in the Corync. The sacs arc usually found on the lower 
portions of the stems branching out from the sides, as shown at 
fig. 6, though occasionally they were met with much higher up. 
The only manner in which I can account for their position on 
the lower portions of the stems is this: the young Pycnogons, 
judging from their growth and the circumstances under which 
they are found, must have gamed access to their tenements at 
an early period of the year, when the Coryne was but small; and 
the higher branches would seem to be growths subsequent to 
the period at which larval forms abound, which have risen above 
the level of the parasitically infested shoots. 

I possess a female Pkoxichilidivm , taken during the present 
year, at Lerwick, by the Rev. A. M. Norman, which has several 
germs or ova seated on the false feet: from an examination of 
this specimen I was so fortunate as to obtain a clear insight into 
some of the very curly stages of the ova, which, so far as I can 
judge, throw much light upon the subsequent stages. 

Each sac or germ contains a large number of minute ova, 
which are attached to the investing membrane by four filament¬ 
ous appendages. These ova, in early stages, are globular (see 
fig. 1), and appear to consist of a number of granules enclosed 
in a transparent envelope, from whence proceed the filaments 
just alluded to. As these granules increase in size, they undergo 
a sort of segmentation, and put out six rounded lobes, four 
being at the precise spots from which the filaments are produced, 
while the remaining pair are larger, appearing between the two 
pairs, and rapidly increase into two prominent processes, which 
soon assume the form of foot-jaws (see figs. 2 & 3), and are each 
provided with a pair of “ nippers.” The first four wartB, two 
and two, continue their growth, increasing in length very con¬ 
siderably, and ultimately produce four legs, which, though un¬ 
jointed, are capable of considerable movement. From the tips 
of these legs the long filaments are seen to proceed; and these 
have also considerably increased in dimensions, especially at their 
junction with the legs. Meanwhile the foot-jaws have also con¬ 
siderably enlarged, and by their outward growth have given 
place to another lobe or wart between them, which shortly 
assumes the form of a rostrum, And now we see a little Pyc- 
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nogon (fig. 4), with only four legs, it is true, but those members 
are of surprising length, and serve the purpose, I apprehend, of 
attaching the several larvae to each other and to the sac contain¬ 
ing them. 

Having, therefore, seen the form and apparent principle of 
development of the ova from a mere maw of granules up to a 
period not far from that at which they would burst their bonds 
and enter upon a different life, we now come to the most difficult 
question—How docs the young Pycnogon gain access to the 
Coryne ? For the actual indisputable answer to this I am afraid 
we must patiently wait; at present, we can but surmise and 
guess at the process. I may perhaps be allowed to record my 
opinion; right or wrong, future results must settle. Wo have 
seen that the young Pycnogon, at the most mature stage at 
which I have observed it attached to the female, possesses a 
rostrum, a well-developed pair of foot-jaws (being m fact the 
most perfectly organized portion of the animal at this stage), 
and four rudimentary legs, terminated by very long filaments, 
which attach the young animal in an indirect way to the female. 
From the appearance of the outer membrane investing the little 
animal, and the rudimentary character of the legs, I expect a 
moult would shortly take place, and the animal would then en¬ 
tirely free itself from the investing skin and legs, with their 
attached filaments, being then of a globular form, with a pair of 
foot-jawB and a short rostrum. At this stage of the development 
the Uttle animals become free, and here we lose all trace of them 


as connected with the adult Pycnogon; we should naturally expect 
that there was little chance of ever again falling in with them 
in their young state, in consequence of their minute size at this 
period ( r £p to bich across); and doubtless many observers 
have lost tnem at this stage. 1 imagine they are carried by the 
waves into pools, similar to that before alluded to, and contain¬ 
ing a quantity of Coryne. The young animal would naturally 
ding to any fixed support, and, it may be, progress in some 
peculiar manner, and thus reach the polypes, or else the tenta¬ 
cles reach it, and shortly afterwards it is conveyed to the oral 
orifice of the Zoophyte, and being engulphed, is again lost to us, 
as, once in the Coryne, it becomes the food of that animal, and 
we cannot doubt that it possesses some means of digesting and 
assimilating such particles of matter, vegetable or animal, as 
may serve as nutriment. The young Pycnogon, having been 
received into the coenosarc of tnc Zoophyte, must necessarily 
undergo the process of digestion and consequent dissolution: 
but in this particular case we find the ordinary rule does not 
hold; for the young Pycnogon is found whole and undergoing 
development within the polypary: if it has passed in by the 
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oral orifice, it has by some peculiar means escaped the common 
fate of most small animals that the polype $ets hold of; and if 
it did not pass in by this aperture, how aid it get in f I can see 
no other means of entrance ; and when we remember thiit in 
many cases peculiar forms of animal life are found in the intes¬ 
tines and other parts of various animals of higher grades than 
those at present under consideration, to which they could only 
have gained access by the mouth of the animal they infest, and 
must therefore have been subjected to the process of digestion 
in their passage to those parts where they are found, it does 
not appear so very extraordinary that a parallel case exists 
amongst low forms of marine life. There is no other view of 
the case that 1 can conceive at all tenable. The polypary, from 
consisting of a strong homy envelope, would utterly defy the 
attacks of a puny animal like that under consideration, assum¬ 
ing, for the sake of argument, that* the young animal desired 
admittanee through the polypary, and endeavoured, in its hum¬ 
ble way, to gain an entrance by means of its foot-jaws: such a 
view will, I think, be admitted as utterly unlikely. So far then 
as I can see, in the absence of a better, wc must at present con¬ 
tent ourselves with the opinion before expressed. 

The young Pycnogon being now within the Coryne, we will 
endeavour to trace the future stages. The little animal, once 
within the coenoaarc, doubtless makes the most of its foot-jaws, 
and commences a search for a suitable “ locale.” To the in¬ 
stinct or other directing agency by which it is guided in this 
search, I am not prepared to allude: it is sufficient if we take 
it for granted that it does move freely along the tube of the 
polypary; whether by accident or instinct, it matters not. A 
glance into the circumstances of the growth of the Coryne may 
assist us in understanding the fact of the Pycnogon being found 
in a sac, without doubt produced by this Zoophyte. 

The Coryne, at the time the larval forms may be expected to 
gain an entrance, from being of humble growth, as before men¬ 
tioned, would not possess many polypes; numbers would, how¬ 
ever, be in course of production. So far as 1 know, the growth 
of these polypes results from a branch springing from a stem, at 
first short and rounded at the free end; the rounded portion, 
however, changes its character from a thin investing membrane 
(or membranes) into a u fleshy head” or polyue, at first rudi¬ 
mentary, but capable of producing its several parts. During 
the period that these short rounded branches exist, and before 
they have begun to assume the polype-character, a young Pyc- 
nogon enters one of them, having made a journey from the 
polype by which it entered, eloug the ccenosarcal tube of the 
Corpus; arrived at the end, there it remains to mature, and, by 
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a wonderful provision, the development of the terminal portion 
of the polypary into a polype is stayed (PI. V. figs. 7 flt 8), 
doubtless by the young Pycnogon availing itself of the nutrient 
matter circulating within the ccenosarc as food, and thus with¬ 
drawing the material that should have developed a polype. The 
outer envelope or portion of the polypary (at this particular 
part) gradually enlarges, so as to assume the form and appear¬ 
ance before described, and the Pycnogon being comfortably 
boused amidst an abundant supply of food, nothing but time is 
requisite to enable it to undergo the necessary development. 

With such an abundant supply of food as must necessarily be 
presented to the young parasite within the Coryne, its growth 
must be rapid. At'Pl. IV. fig. 10,1 have represented one of the 
animals extracted from the sac. At this stage its size is much 
greater than the minute form before described: it now measures 
s \ inch across. An inspection of the figure will convey a pretty 
accurate idea of the appearance of the animal. It will be seen 
that the foot-jaws still retain their advanced state of develop¬ 
ment, as compared with the other portions, and the rostrum is 
■rill short and rudimentary. The foot-jaws were very active, 
opening and shutting in a highly excited manner, which was 
perhaps not to be wondered at when we consider the unceremo¬ 
nious way in which it was again introduced into the world. 
Within the rostrum, near its base, a peculiar pulsating move¬ 
ment » seen; further than this, no motion is discernible. 

The larva must have moulted, and got rid of the four 
rudimentary legs and their filamentous appendages; for we here 
seethat the young Pycnogon it destitute of lege {not a trace re¬ 
mains), and that the previously described process of the produc¬ 
tion of these organs by the gradual formation of lahet, to be sub¬ 
sequently elongated into legs, ie ogam seek: there are now seven 
such lobes, three at each side and one opposite the rostrum, the 
latter showing a faint indication of division. The eyes, near 
the base of the rostrum, are also in course of formation j hat st 
this period they are merely seen as a patch of colour. 

Passing onward to a further growth, we come to that stage 
when the young Pycnogon is found in the sac, with the legs 
doubled up, as shown at PI. V. fig. 14. The several organs 
have now attained a considerable degree of development, and 
bear a close resemblance to the mature form. Fig. lo represents 
the last joints of a leg, with the strong bristles in course of 
mrmarion. At this stage there is an indication of the young 
Pycnogon being within a supplementary skin, external to the 
true skin: this appearance is beat seen in the last joints of the 
"S 8 ' Phe growth of the terminal daw seems a work of rime, 
the position of hard material being irregular and unequ al * 
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Having traced, with some slight interruptions, the germs to 
the lame, the lame to the immature and parasitical young, we 
now come to the concluding stages, vis. that period at which 
the young animal, well developed and furnished with the neces¬ 
sary organs to enable it to provide for itself, seeks an exit from 
the Coryne-sac or vesicle r here the foot-jaws doubtless play a 
most important part. 

Such sacs as contain well-developed animals are found to be 
deeply tinged with colour near the summit: if these are selected 
and kept in clean and cool sea-water, the whole process may be 
watched. The animal evidently uses its foot-jaws to rupture 
the investing skin of the sac, which at this stage, from some 
peculiar circumstance, seems more limp and pliable than at 
other times. An opening having been effected, one or both of 
the claws of the first feet are projected through the opening, and, 
with the usual slow and languid movements of the class, are 
worked about, doubtless widening the breach; then another leg 
appears, and another, until the whole animal emerges and sprawls 
away. If we examine the figure of the free animal as seen 
shortly after its escape from the sac, it will be noticed that, 
although closely resembling the mature form in those features 
that guide us in the discrimination of the species, it nevertheless 
requires further development. It still has only six legs, the 
fourth pair being represented by short rounded lobes; these 
lobes, gradually growing, become jointed, and are furnished 
with claws and bristles; after which the animal merely requires 
time to mature its several parts. Whether this is gradual, or 
assisted by a further moult, I am not prepared to state: it has 
been seen to perform this process in early life ; so it is not im- 
probable that it may do the same in a more advanced stage*. 

Finally, I figure a male Phoxichilidium coccineum, and also a 
portion of a female, both fully matured; so that the several 
stages, from the germs, devoid of organs of any kind, to the 
perfect animal, may be compared, ana their several points of 
difference and gradual growth be fully understood. 

Setting aside for a short space all that has been written on the 
subject of the anatomy of these animals as bearing upon their 

+ Since writing the above, I have been so fortunate as to discover the 
moulted skin of the young PhowickiUdium which is cast by the animal 
before or at the time of leaving the sac of tbe Coryne: this oast-off mem¬ 
brane is extremely delicate and transparent, and shows tbe several limbs, 
from which the anima l had withdrawn itself, apparently without much 
damage to the exuviae It therefore seems highly probalk that the in¬ 
crease of growth in these animals is effected in a similar manner to that of 
other Crustacea, vis. by a series of moulting*. We have seen two instances 
of this during the embryonic stages, and there is no reason why the process 
should not continue in after-life. 
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true position! especially by Quatrefages*, I think, if anything 
were wanting to show their connexion with the Crustacea, the 
mere phases in their development would be sufficient to decide 
the matter, and convince those who wish to remove them from 
this class of their error. 

The teachings of development must ever exercise a powerful 
voice in classification; and when we see so many instances of the 
degradation of some animals and elevation of others, in con¬ 
sequence of the increase of our knowledge in this direction, we 
must all allow that, until we are fully conversant with the life- 
history of an animal, no matter how profound our other acquaint¬ 
ance with it may be, wc have still much to learn. Nearly every 
animal that we can name possesses some wonderful story whicli 
requires unfolding as to its early life; and as our knowledge 
in this direction is extended, we trace step by step the con¬ 
nexion of one form with another, and prove that forms now 
regarded by zoologists as fully matured, and therefore described 
as so many distinct species, are but the varied phases assumed 
by some one animal during the singular stages of its develop¬ 
ment, Hence the value of the study of development—that 
great law of life, everywhere seen and everywhere at work, silent 
but sure, teeming with beauty, and elevating all who rightly 
ponder and study the manifold mercies and wisdom of the great 
Creator who has made so many and such varied forms of life— 
varied in form, varied in habit, and varied in usefulness, but all 
showing a marvellous beauty of design and adaptation of form 
and habits to the several circumstances of their lives. 

In conclusion, I have to express my thanks to my esteemed 
friend the Rev. A. M. Norman for the valuable advice and assist¬ 
ance he has so kindly afforded me during my investigations and 
in the preparation of this paper. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

Plats IV. 

Fig. 1. Early appearance of larva of Phomchilidium coccineum, removed 
from ovum attached to female. 

Fig*. 2 & 3. Further stages, showing the early appearance of foot-jaws and 
rudimentary legs. 

Fig. 4. Well-developed larval stage, with foot-jaws, rudimentary legs, sad 
their filamentous appendage 

fty. 6. The same, more highly magnified, and showing more distinctly the 
several parts. 

Fig, 6. Branch of Coryne earima, with sacs of various forms, and in several 
of the positions they occupy upon the polypary. 

Hg» J. Branch of C. emmta, with a sac at the extremity of a stem, and a 
young polype in course of formation at the extremity of another 
stem. 

* Sec Quatrefages in 'Annates dcs Sciences Nat unites.’ 
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big, 8. Branch of C. eaimui, with a sac at the extremity of a item, which 
by its \>o*ition appears to have withdrawn the nutriment from an 
adjoining part, staying the growth of a shoot, which is seen as a 
short rounded lobe. 

Fig, 9. Branch of C. earimia , with a sac at the extremity of a stem. 

Fig, 10. Early form of parasitical young, at that period of its existence 
when it has moulted for the first time and got rid of the rudi¬ 
mentary legs and their appendages, being now entirely destitute 
of legs. 

Fig. 11. Further stage, or that period at which it is found free, having 
effected its escape from the sac. 

Plate V. 

bigs. 12 Sc 13. Portions of females, mature and immature, showing the 
form and growth of the false feet or “ egg-carriers.” 

Fig. 14. Parasitical young in an advanced stage, and as found doubled up 
in the sac. 

Mgs. 16, 16, 8c 17. Various stages in the development of the claws : vhs., 
15, whilst within the sac j 16, shortly after escape; and 17, when 
mature. 

Fig. 18. Mature male Phowichilidium coccineum . 


X. —Contributions to British Corcinology. By the Rev. Alfred 
Merle Norman, M.A. 

II. On Species of Ostraeoda new to Great Britain , 

Fam. Cypridss. 

Subfam. I. C yprin m (Dana). 

Genus Cypris (Mtiller), 

Cypris punctillata, n. sp. PL II. 6gs. 11-14. 

Forma subovalis ; altitudo maxima ante medium sita; margo dorsalis 
valde arcuatus, ventralis hi medio incurvatus. Forma desuper 
spectata ovata, in medio latissima, extremitates versus eodera modo 
pamm attenuata. Latitude altitudoque fere sequales. Basis lata, 
ad extremitates convexa, trans medium xmpressa atquc concava. 
Falmrum superficies undioue pilis obsita, eellulisque rotund&tis 
nutncrosissimis excavata. Margo valvarum interior antice et pos¬ 
tice latus, lamellosus; lamella sulco profundo excavata; antice et 
poatice aculeia fimbriatus. Color saturate viridis. Long. ^ unc.; 
alt. *g* 0 ‘ unc. 

Habitat etagna lixnpida prope Sedgefield in regions Dunelmensi. 

Carapace subobovate; dorsal margin boldly arched; ventral 
margin incurved centrally; the highest part of the valves situ¬ 
ated a little before the, middle* Surface everywhere clothed 
with long hairs, and sculptured with closely arranged roundish 
cells. The superior portion of the anterior extremity is margined 
With a row of eight spines; and the inferior portion of the pos¬ 
terior extremity in the right valve is margined with about five 
spines. The lowest of these posterior spines is considerably 
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larger than the others, and insise and appearance corresponds 
with a similarly situated tooth in Cyprideis torosa, and with that 


with a similarly situated tooth in Cyprideis torosa , and with that 
present in the left valve of Notodramas monacha (Cypris monaeha, 
Baird). Possibly these teeth serve as guides to the right adjust¬ 
ments of the valves, and prevent the margin of the one from over¬ 
lapping the margin of the other too far when closed. 

The form of the carapace, when viewed from above, is ovate; 
and the valves (which are so tumid that the diameter and height 
are nearly equal) have their greatest convexity in the centre. 
The base, or ventral surface, is broad, rounded towards the ex¬ 


tremities, but in the centre hollowed out and flattened, giving 
the carapace a pinched-in appearance at that part. The front 
and hinder margins are produced internally into broad plates, 
these plates being channelled by a deep groove. 

Colour deep green. Length A inch; height A inch. 

This fine species may perhaps be most readily known by the 
peculiar pinched-in and flattened surface of the centre of the 
ventral margin; and this character is evident in all stages of 
growth. The young, as is usually the case among the Ostracoda, 
nave the posterior extremity very much narrower in proportion 
to the anterior than is the case in more fully developed indivi¬ 
duals. The only British Cypris which equals the present species 
in sise is C. clavata (Baird). 

I first found Cypris punctillata in the autumn of 1860, in the 
parish of Sedgeficld, co. Durham, in a piece of clear water known 
as the Forge Dam. It was there associated with Alona quadrata; 
Peraeantha truncata; Pleurowus triaoneilus; Cypris compressa, 
mtnuta, WestwoodH, and bistrigata (Jurinc); Condom lucens and 
serrata (Norman); Cyprideis torosa , and other more common 
Bntomostraca. During the past summer, I have met with it in 
extreme abundance in a second habitat—a pond about two miles 


distant from the first locality, where it lives in company with 
Daphnia Schafferi and other species. 


Cypris aculeata (Lilljeborg), PL II. figs. 7-10* 

Cypris moultata, Lilljeborg, ora de iuora Skaae fftrkou. Crust. &f Ord. 
Cladocera, Ostracoda oefa Copepoda, p. 117, tab. 11. figs, lfi, 16. 

Forma brevis et alta, reniformis; margo dorsalis valde arcuatus, ad 
apicera rotundatum fere in medio situm assurgsns $ margo ventvalis 
leviter srauatus. Forma desuper speeiata elongato-ovata, antics 
augustior, acuminata. Latitude maxima altitudme multo minor, 
pone medium aita. Basis convexa. Falvarum superficies aculeis 
arcuafis pUisque intermixtis admodum hiapida, cellulii numero- 
•isrimis excavata. Color weruleo-viridis. Long. ^ one. 

Habitat regionem Dunelraensem prope Sunderland et Stockton. 

Carapace reniform, very high in proportion to its length, 
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covered all over with very numerous cells, and clothed with a 
hispid covering of intermixed hairs and arched spines. The 
spines are most evident near the dorsal margin, but there are 
none fringing the anterior and posterior margins (the only posi¬ 
tion which spines occupy in the last-described species). The 
dorsal margin is greatly arched, rising to a rounded summit, 
which is situated nearly in the centre of the valves: ventral 
margin slightly incurved centrally. 

The form of the carapace, viewed from above, is elongated 
ovate, slightly narrower in front than behind, and in no part 
more than slightly convex; so that the height greatly exceeds 
the diameter. The inferior antennre have four long and two 
Bhort slightly plumose filaments. The base is convex. 

Colour dark blue-green. Length A inch. 

Cypris aculeata, now first added to the British fauna, has been 
well described and figured by Lilljeborg. I received the species, 
in the early part of the summer, from Mr. G. S. Brady, the friend 
to whom 1 am moreover indebted for his most kind assistance in 
illustrating this paper. Mr. Brady found it in a pond connected 
with the pumping-engine of the Monkwearmouth Colliery, near 
Sunderland. The water in this pond » of very variable tem¬ 
perature, but generally sufficiently hot to steam copiously. At 
the time the species was taken, the water was found by trial to 
be u over 100° Fahr.” This high temperature seemed favourable 
to the development of Entomostraca; and the luxury of a warm 
bath was shared by C. aculeata with C. striaata{?) and vidua, 
Candona reptans, Cyclops quadricomis and Daphnia vetula. 
Mr. Brady has since taken the species in Hylton Dene, which is 
also in this county, and remarks that the “ specimens from this 
locality showed the same lively habits, and in the same manner 
kept generally near the surface, as those from the hot-water 
reservoir. It seems,” he adds, " quite a gregarious species, and 
swarms upon any little vegetable tuft it may fiud in a bottle, 
seeming to avoid the soil as much as possible. It is by far the 
most active species of the genus that I hare seen.” It nas been 
found during the autumn in a third locality, by myself, namely, 
in Cowpea Marshes, near Stockton-on-Tees. 

Cypris memstrifica, n. sp. FI. III. figs. 4 & 5. 

Forma oblonga; margo dorsalis subrectus, ventrslis aliquantum in- 
eurvatus $ msrgines aatici et postid rotundati j altitudo vix major 
ante medium. Foma detuper spec tat a maxitne irregularis, in 
medio constricts, bine utnhque umbones porweti msximasn effi¬ 
cient lstitudinem; extrenutates eompreseiores. Falcarum sup»#•- 
j Mss duobus proeeasibus umbonalibus conspicuis instructs, ex- 
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tremitatesque versus multi* aculeis armata. Color arenariu*. 
Long, vix -fo unc. 

Forsitan Condon a. Animal inspicere non potui; sed, at naret, dam 
vivebat nullo modo conatum est. 

Aquas habitat limpidas ad Fleckney in regions Leicestrensi. 

The valves of this species are oblong, with rounded extre¬ 
mities, their dorsal margin nearly straight, their ventral 
slightly incurved centrally; the front portion of the valves is 
slightly higher than the hinder, while the centre, in consequence 
of the concavity of the ventral margin in that part, is the lowest 
part of the valves; their surface » very irregular, punctured, 
elevated at two points (one on either side of the centre) into 
conspicuous tuberculiform processes, and armed anteriorly and 
posteriorly with short but strong spines. The form of the cara¬ 
pace, as viewed from above, is narrow in the centre, on either 
side of which it swells out into the tumid tubercular processes, 
and then slopes away to subcompressed extremities. 

Colour light drab. Length not quite inch. 

I have not been able to examine the animal, which possibly 
may hereafter prove to be a Candorut. It mode no attempt to 
swim during the day or two it was kept alive in a glass vessel. 

CWtt monstrifica approaches in outline Cypris bistrigata (Ju- 
rme), but the sculpturing of the two species is very distinct. It 
eD * n Can ^ at Fleckne y* * n Leicestershire, in August 


Genus Candona, Baird. 

Candona serroia, n. sp. PI. II. figs. 1-6. 

Forma elongate, aliquantum cuneiformis; margo dorsalis antics 
vaJde elevatus, inde ad extremitatem posteriorem descendenst 
ventralis snbrectus; extremitates rotundatee; altitudo ™«Tim» 
wite medium sita, ita ut antics pars quam postica multo est attior. 
1 epectata compreaea; antics pars posticte squalls t 

latttudo maxima medians. Fahanm empetjlciet ibveoha immense 

CoUr dnereu *> macula oentrali 
riT) 0 Sc marg,nal1 * )alUd “ Long. & one., 1st. 

Hobitot stagna limpida prope SedgefieW in region* Duuelnvensi. 

Valves elongated, somewhat cuneiform; dorsal martin ereatlv 
rawed m front, hence gradutily descending to tl£3JK- 
trenuty; ventral margin nearly straights anterior and posterior 

g ^ te8t hei ?^ ,,tua tcd in fiTthe 
SStlL U narrowed. Surface of 

impressed grooves, and 
4 * rtl ‘ • catter * d hftt«; lower portions of the anteriw and 
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posterior margins edged with spines, which are short and directed 
upwards and outwards, and are in number eight to ten in front, 
and about seven behind. Viewed from above, the carapace is 
compressed, widest in the middle, and gradually and equally 
narrower towards the extremities. The height greatly exceeds 
the breadth. The filaments of the superior antennae are very 
long. The ground-colour is an ashy browni painted with a cen¬ 
tral patch and a marginal cone of a pale bun. Length inch; 
breadth not quite ^ inch. 

Found in extreme abundance among Zygnema nitidum, in 
October 1860, in the Forge Dam at Sedgefield—the same habitat 
which, as already mentioned, first gave the Cypris punctillata. 
This year the species was comparatively scarce. 

It is not without considerable misgivings that I have placed 
this species provisionally in the genua Candima. It undoubtedly 
belongs to tnat genus as first constituted by Dr. Baird, and has 
close relationship with our common species, Vandona reptans. 
Prof. Lilljeborg has, however, taken Condom lucent as the type 
of the genus, and having shown that the anatomical features 
of the former species are inconsistent with those of the latter, 
has excluded Condom replant from among the Condoms, and 
inserted it in the genus Cyprit, of which, together with Cypris 
lucida (Koch) and Cypris Jurinii (Zaddach), he has made it a 
section. This section is characterized by having “ the setae at¬ 
tached to the interior of the third joint of the inferior antennae 
short, and not reaching to the apex of the nails of the last joint.” 
According to Lilljeborg’s arrangement, therefore, the present 
species would fall into his Section B of the genus Cyprit. It is 
not improbable that further observation may point out the ex¬ 
pediency of constituting a new genus to receive these interme¬ 
diate forms. Notwithstanding the length of the filaments of the 
superior antennas, the shortness of those of the inferior antennae 
render Condom serrata, like Condom replans, utterly unable to 
sustain itself in the water. It is remarkably active, however, on 
its feet, and runs with great agility. 

Subfam. II. Cythbrin* (Dana). 

Genus Cythbri (Mfiller). 

Cythere marymata, n. sp. PI. III. figs. 10-12. 

Forma subquadrangulata, entice akior, postice afiquantum humilior, 
hie rotundata, Hue oblique rotundato- truncate j margine* ventrsKs 
St dorsalis subrecti. Foma dumper ipectata rhoraboides; la tern 
subparsllds, ad extremitates subito conniventis. Latitude altitu- 
db» uHqwurtum minor. Fohsomm tuper/me* rugous, ccUnlia 
otaHbUs non proftmde impresari sculpt*. Vaharum commissure 
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Mr. Jones, in his * Monograph of the Entomostraea of the 
Cretaceous Formation of England, 1 has referred the above-de- 
scribed form to his Bairdia subdeltoidea , of which he would con¬ 
sider it a variety. 1 cannot acquiesce in this opinion. The 
differences between the typical Bairdia subdeltoidea and Cythere 
(Bairdia) inflata are so marked that, even were the two forms 
found living side by side in the same water, I should not hesi¬ 
tate to consider them distinct, unless connecting intermediate 
forms made it evident that a more than usual latitude must be 
allowed to the variations in this species. With how much greater 
reason, then, must we consider tnem distinct when the two forms 
arc separated from each other not only by the great diversity of 
structure, but also by the geological aeons which have elapsed 
between the period of the Chalk formation and the present time. 

Cythere (Bairdia) mytiloides, n. sp. FI. III. figs. 1-3. 

Forma angusta, elongate, mytilo’idcs (et figure et colore); margo 
dorsalis arcuatus, ventralis subrcctus; antice multo altior, hine ad 
extremitatem attenuatam posticam gradatim dhninuens. Forma 
desuper spectata compressa, lanceolate, ante medium latior. La¬ 
titude altitudine multo minor. Vdhar nm superficies Ice vis, per- 
paucis piiis modo obsita. Valvarum eommissura vix sinuate. 
Color purpurco-badius. Long, circitcr -fo unc. 

Habitat fretum, qui Firth of Clyde vocatar, in Scotia occidentali. 

Carapace narrow and produced, highest in front, and thence 
tapering gradually to a nearly pointed posterior termination; 
the ventral margin is nearly straight, and the dorsal margin 
dopes with a gentle cum to meet it behind. The form, as seen 
from above, h lanceolate and compressed, the widest part situ¬ 
ated before the middle. The breadth is much less than the 
height. Surface of valves nearly smooth, with merely m few 
closely ftppresaed hairs, which seem, moreover, to be confined to 
the hinder part of the shell. The juncture of the valves ferns a 
slightly waved line. Colour purplish brown. Length about 
inch. 

In form, in colour, and in general appearance, this species is 
very like a young mussel-shell. 

Found amongst shell-sand dredged in Laxnlasfa Bay, 1854. 

Gouub Cmkbmis (Jones). 

Cythenkfimbriata (Roemer). FI. III. fig. 9. 

Brit Mus. Cat Brit Crustacea, p. 109. 

CythsHnafimbriata, Roemer, Jahrb. (fid. Jones). 

J Wiiw o blong.; migo domlia conoavta, ventral i. iubarenatua; 
WMfinra portion. «t antiotu oblique traneats, ita utventrali* WMf# 
utrumque Versus dorealem longitudine superat Faharutn ji ysiyf 
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ties in medio lsevis, undique margine elevato circumdata, proces* 
sibusque ltngmfonnibus, in feme et poatice maxime conspiouis 
firnbriata. Color albescens. Long, vix & unc. 

Habitat fretum, qui Firth of Clyde vocatur, in Scotia occidental!. 

Carapace oblong; the dorsal margin concave; ventral margin 
a little convex, extending beyond the dorsal margin at both ex¬ 
tremities; anterior and posterior margins obliquely truncate. 
Surface of valves smooth in the middle, but surrounded by a 
raised rim, from whence proceed at various parts, but more 
especially on the inferior and posterior margins, large flattened 
linguiform processes. The extremities of the dorsal margin are 
raised so as to form rounded protuberances. My specimen is 
whitish in colour, but has a bluish tinge, and may perhaps be 
bleached. Length not quite ^ inch. 

Found by Mr. T. R. Jones at Arran, and by myself among 
sand dredged off the laic of Cumbrae, both localities being in 
the Firth of Clyde. 

I have had no opportunity of seeing Roeraeris description and 
figure; and I adopt the name of Cythereie firnbriata from the 
specimen in the British Museum so named by Mr. T. R. Jones. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate II. 

. 1. Candona serrata (Norman): valvuls sinistra, X 20. 

. 2* Eadem, ab imo speetata, X 20. 

, 3. Eadem, desuper speetata, X 20. 

. 4. Eadem : valvularum fragmentum structuram nmvotque luridos 
osteudens, x 100. 

. 5. Eadem: antenna superior, X100. 

. 6. Eadem: antenna interior vcl pediformis, X100. 

. 7. Cyprit aculeate/ (LiUjeborg); valvula dextra, x 40. 

. 8. Eadem, desuper speetata, X 40. 

. 9. Eadem, ab imo speetata, X 40. 

, 10. Eadem : frogmentum valvularum structuram, seta* spinulssque 
ostendeua, X 200. 

. 11. Cypris punctillata (Norman): valvuls sinistra, X 20. 

. 12. Eadem, desuper speetata, X 20, 

, 13. Eadem, ab imo speetata, x 20. 

. 14. Eadem: frogmentum valvularum strnetnram setasque ootsndens, 
X 100. 

» 15. Cythere oontorta (Norman): valvuls dextra, x 40. 

Put* IIL 

Omnes hujus tabulae figures ad quadraginta dismetros auctm, 

?• L Cytben (BmrtHa) MyHkMes (Norman); valvula dextra. 
g. 2. Eadema, desuper oblique speetata. 
f* 3. Eadem, ab imo oblique speetata. 

!h 4. Cfepris mmstr^ha (No« m»), l latere visa, 
jf, A, Eadem, ab hno speetata, 


44 * 
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t , 6. Cjftker* (Bairdia) infiata (Norman): valvula tini.tra. 
. 7* Eadem, uesuper ipectata. 

. 8. Eadem, ab imo spectata. 

Fig. 9. Cgthereis fimbrieta (Hoomer): valvula sinUtra. 

Fig. 10, Cgthere margmata (Norman): valvula «iui«tra. 
fia . 11. Eadem, deauper apectata. 

Fig. 12. Eadem, ab irao vppetata. 

Fig, 13. Cgthere badia (Norman): valvula siuistra. 

* . 14. Eadem, desaper spectAta. 

15. Eadem, ab imo speetntu. 

Sedgetield, county Durham, 

December 6, 1861. 


XI .—On new Species of Snakes in the Collection of the British 
Museum • By Dr. Albert GOntuer. 

[Plate* IX. & X.] 

After the arrangement of the Collection of Ophidians in the 
British Museum had been completed (in 1858), it became pos¬ 
sible to devote particular attention to the acquisition of such 
species as were desiderata in that Collection. This object has 
met with great success, not only from the increased number of 
collections offered for sale, but also from the kind assistance of 
the keepers of several public collections, who gave up such spe¬ 
cimens as were duplicates, and of private gentlemen who had 
become interested in the subject. Among the former we must 
mention Th. J. Moore, Esq., of the Liverpool Museum; Prof. 
Aitkcn, Curator of the Museum of the medical officers at Port 
Pitt; Prof* Peters of Berlin; and finally, the officers of the 
Smithsonian Institution: of the latter, 6. Krefft, Esq. (Sidney); 
O. Salvin, Esq.; Dr. 0. Wucherer; Capt. It. H. Beddome; Ch.N* 
Builer, Esq.; 3. II. Gurney, Esq.; O. Russell, Esq.; Consul 
Swinhoe, &c. 

It would require the space of a supplementary catalogue to 
enumerate all the new accessions to the Collection in the course 
of the last three years; it must suffice here to give only a list of 
those species which had been desiderata, and of those which 
were new to science and have been described from Museum spe¬ 
cimens. It will be seen, from the lists appended, that 100 species 
have been added to the Collection. 

The Collection of Snakes in the British Museum contains 
now Gil species, and the typical specimens of 184 of them. 

I. List of Species which were formerly desiderata. 

♦Loxoccmus bt color, Cope* G. Lenox Conyugham, Esq* 

Wenona plumbea, B. & 0. California. Smiths. Instit. 
j&hxuophis oxyrhynehus, Mn, Ceylon. Purchased. 
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Rhinopbia homolepis, Hempr. Ceylon. Purchased. 

— Blythii, Kelaart. Ceylon. Ch. R. Duller, Esa, 

Plectrurus Perrotetii, D.&Z?. Anamallay Ilills. Capt. R,H. Beddome. 
Colostoma clialybeeum, WagL Mexico. Purchased. 
Colobognathus Hoffmanni, Pet . ^ Costa Rica. Prof. Peters. 
Goophidium dubium, Pet . Mexico. Purchased. 

Stenorhina Degenhardtii, Berth . Mexico. Purchased. 
Homalocranium atrocinctum, I). & B. Guatemala. O. Salvin, Esq. 

-gracile, Hallow . Texas. Smiths. Inst. 

Simotes trinotatus, D. & 2?. Siam. Purchased. 

Tomodon lateralis, D. & 27. Mexico. Purchased. 

Coronella Boylii, B. 8c G. California. Smiths. Inst. 

Pliocercus Depnei, Pet. Mexico. Purchased. 

Tropidonotus platyceps, Blyth . Himalaya. E. I, Museum. 

—— monticola, Jerd. Anamallay Hills. Capt. R. H. Beddome. 
Heterodon semicinctus, D. Sc B, Fort Pitt Museum. 

Herpeton tentaculaturn, La dp. Siam. Purchased. 

Hydrodipsas elapiformis, Pet. Purchased. 

Pituophis Sayi, Schley . N. America. Purchased. 

Coluber Evansii, Kennic. Missouri. Smiths. Inst. 

Cynophis malabaricus, Jerd. Anamallay Hills. Capt. R. H. Beddome. 
Spilotcs olleghaniensis, Holbr. Illinois. O. Russell, Esq. 

--samarensis, Pet . Philippines. Purchased. 

Zamenis mexicanus, I). Sc B. Mexico. Purchased. 

Bascanion vetustus, B . Sc G . Oregon. 8miths. Inst. 

Herpe tod rv as quadrilincatua, I). 8c B . Madagascar. Purchased. 
Philodrvas" serra, Schley. South America Liverpool Museum. 
Dromicus leucomelas, 1). Sc B.* S. Domingo, Purchased. 
(Tropidonotus?) seychellensis, Schley . Seychelles. Purchased. 
Langaha crista-gall i, 7). & B. Madagascar. Purchased. 

Dipsas Drapieziif, Boie. Java. E. 1. Museum. 

Dipsas (Vipera) bubalina, Klein. East Indies. A. Gunther. 
Hormonotus modestus, Schley. (= II. audax, Hallow.). West 
Africa. Purchased. 

Oxyrhopus scolopax, Klein (««0. doliatus, Gthr,, not 1). B.). South 
America. Purchased. 

Tetragonosoma effrene, Cant. Pinang. E. I. Museum. 

Diemansia Kubingii Jan. Sidney. G. Krefft, Esq. 

Pseudonaja textilis, D. Sc B. Australia. Purchased. 

CaUopbis trimaculata, Baud. Teimsserim. Dr. Russell. 

Elaps semipartitus, J). Sc B . South America. Purchased. 

-decoratus, Jan . Brasil. Purchased. 

• My supposition that this snake is identical with D. ater has proved to 
be quite incorrect. (Col. Sunk. p. 127.) 

f The specimen formerly referred to this species is different, but in so 
bad a condition that its determination is almost impossible. The diagnosis 
of the species (Col. Snsk. p. 171) >* partly incorrect, there being a scries 
of white spots along each side of the belly, and not of black oases. The 
fatehl edges of the vertical are convergent. 

$ Frontal* sometimes united into a single pair. 
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Najft nigricollis, Reinh. West Africa. Purchased. 

Atropus undulatus, Jan . Mexico. Purchased. 

Crotalophorus tergeminus, Say* Illinois. Smiths. Inst. 
Crotalus confluentus, Say* Nebraska. Smiths. Inst. 

Cerastes rhinoceros, Schley. West Africa. Purchased* 

II. List of the new Species procured from 1858 to 1861. 

Chrysenis Batesii. Brasil. Purchased. 

Pelophilus Fordii. West Africa. Purchased. 

Rhinophis planiccps. Pet . Ceylon. Ch. R, Buller, Esq. 

—— melanogaster. Ceylon. Purchased. 

Siiybura macrolepis, Pet . Ceylon. Purchased. 

breris. Anamallay Hills. Capt. R. H. Bcddome. 
Beddomii. Anamallay Hills. Cant. R. H. Beddome. 
Geophis Guntheri, Wuch . Bahia. Dr. O. Wuchcrer. 
*Elapomorphus mexicanus. Mexico. Purchased. 

—— scalaris. Bahia. Dr. O. Wucherer. 

- - Wuchereri. Bahia. Dr. O. Wucherer. 

Elapops xnodestus. West Africa. Purchased. 

Uriecnis microlepidotus. East Africa. J. H. Gurney, Esq. 
Homalocranium laticeps. Carthagena. Capt. Garth. 
*OHgodon Templetomi. Ceylon* R. Templeton, Esq. 

affinis. Anamallay Hills. Capt. It. II. Beddome. 

* -*_ brevicauda. Anamallay Hills. Capt. R. H. Beddome. 

Simotes tceniatus. Siam. Purchased. 

Ablabes Rappii. Himalayas. E. I. Museum. 

~~ Owenii. Himalayas. E. I. Museum. 

Coronella brevis. Island off Mogador. Rev. R. T. Lowe. 
Pliocercus aequalis, Sale. Guatemala. O* Salviu, Esq. 
♦Liophis viriais. Pernambuco. Purchased. 

Mixodon bitorquatu*. West Africa. Purchased. 

———■ Dumerim, West Africa. Purchased. 

*Tropidonotus orientalis. Cliiua. Consul Bwinhoe. 

♦Natrix lserissima. Fort Pitt Museum. 

Helicops modest us. South America. Purchased. 

— 7 -* polylepis. Upper Amazon, Purchased. 

Spilotes Hodgsonit. Himalayas. E, I. Museum. 

♦ -SalvinT. Guatemala. O. Salvin, Esq. 

♦Zamenis gracilis. Kurracbee. Fort Pitt Museum. 
Coryphodon rhombifer. Esmemldas. Purchased. 

*Psaramophis tamiata. East Indies. Old Collection. 
♦Hydrophobus semifasciatus. T. C. Eyton, Esq, 

Herpetoreas Sieboldii. Himalayas. E. I. Museum. 
Herpetodryas biserialis. Galapagos Islands. Old Collection. 
♦Fhilodryas Reinbardtii Bahia. Dr, O. Wucherer. 

Dromicus mentalis. West Indies. Purchased. 

*Jthanmaphi* sethiopissa. West Africa. Purchased. 

Ahartulla occidentalis. Ecuador, Purchased. 

Leptodira torquata. Nicaragua. Liverpool Museum* 
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Loptodira discolor. Mexico. Purchased. 

*Dtemansut cucullata. Sidney. G. KreflPt, Esq. 

*-torquata. Norfolk Island, Purchased. 

♦Hoplocephalus temporalis. South Australia. Purchased. 

nigrescens. Sidney. G. KreflPt, Esq. 

•Callophis nigrescens. East Indies. Fort Pitt Museum. 

Flaps filiformis. Para. Purchased. 

Trimesurus macrolepis, Bedd. Anamallay Hills. Capt.ll.H.Beddome. 
Thamuocenchris aurifer, Sale . Guatemala. O. oalvin, Esq. 
lachesis nitidus. Ecuador. Purchased. 

Nearly all the species named have been described in the 
9 Proceedings of the Zoological Society* or in this Journal ; and 
I subjoin here the descriptions of, or remarks on, those marked 
with an asterisk (*). 

JjQWQcertm bicolor, Cope, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sc. Philad. 1861, 

p. 76*. 

The discovery of this snake is one of the most important ad¬ 
ditions to herpetology made in the course of the last few years. 
1 had been in doubt for some time as regards the position which 
this highly interesting form should take in the system, when I 
received Mr. Cope's excellent description of it. The specimen 
in the British Museum is in very good condition, 18 inches long 
(we are not acquainted with the size of the specimen in the 
Smithsonian Museum), and agrees with Mr, Cope's description 
so well that we cannot doubt the specific identity of the two 
specimens. Only two points deserve some remarks. First, the 
intermaxillary teeth are present; there are two, smaller than the 

* In the same part of the Journal quoted (p. 74) Mr. Cope has pointed 
out the Identity of Ablabes purpureocauda, Gthr., with Contia mitis, 
Baixd Sc Gir., and of Tropidonotus medusa , Gthr., with Regina Clark*, 
Baird A Gir. I have no doubt that this observation is folly correct; hut 
1 feel rather surprised that the identity of those species should hare been 
u suggested ” by one of the authors of the 4 Catalogue of North American 
Reptiles/ Those authors have considered the number of scales (21,19,17) 
as a character of sufficient importance, not only for distinguishing the spe¬ 
cies, but also for dividing them into separate groups (see JSutaima) j they 
have founded a new genus ( Contia) on the presence of a single port-orbital, 
and distinguished it by that character from Chforasma (Baud Sc Gir. Gat. 
pp. x. 110). Now, when Prof. Baird suggests that a snake with 21 series 
or scales, and with quits a peculiar coloration of the belly (T. is 

identical with another with 19 series, and with a different coloration (T. 
ChrkH), and that specimens with two poet-orbitals (A. purpureocauda) 
ought to be referred to a genus expressly distinguished from a second 
genus by the character of one post-oirbital (Contia), he confesses that his 
views about specific and generic characters in Ophidians have undergone 
s considerable change since the publication of his Catalogue, or he must 
admit that it is impossible to determine from the accounts of the said 
Catalogue those species which he so readily recognised in my descriptions. 
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front teeth of the maxillary, on the left side of the intermaxillary, 
whence I have removed the soft parts. Secondly, our specimen 
does not show any trace of the external anal spur, or of the in- 
temal rudiments of a posterior extremity. I am not inclined 
to put any value on the presence or absence of those rudimentary 
limbs; and, considering how closely the British Museum speci¬ 
men agrees with Mr. Cope’s description, I do not believe that it 
can belong to a distinct species. The presence of intcrmaxil- 
laiy teeth, and the occurrence of rudimentary limbs in certain 
individuals, leave no doubt that this genus is to be placed near 
or with the Pytbonidm, as has been indicated by Mr. Cope. 
It differs from ail the genera of this family by tnc shields of 
the head, and approaches several genera of Ilomalopsid® with 
regal'd to its physiognomy. 

The locality where our specimen was procured is not known : 
it was presented together with two specimens of Geoj)his maculaia . 

Silybura hrexns. 

Seales in 17 rows, on the neck in 19; ventral shields 122, 
anal bifid, subcaudals 9. Snout obtuse; rostra! shield rouuded ; 
caudal disk well defined, nearly as long as the tail, each scale 
with two strong keels; the disk terminates in two horny hori¬ 
zontal points. Body short, the circumference of the anterior 
third or the trunk ocing contained six times and a half in the 
total length. Upper parts brown; the lower part of the sides 
and the belly yellowish, densely marbled with brown; sides of 
the throat yellowish, immaculate; the lower part of the tail 
black, with a broad white band on each side. Total length 
66 lines; length of the head 8 lines, of the tail 8 $ lines 5 circum¬ 
ference of the anterior part of the trunk 10 lines. 

One specimen from the collection of Cspt. B. H. Beddomc, 
made in the Anamallay Hills. 

This species differs from S. ceylonica by its very short body 
and much more obtuse snout, 

Silybura Meddomiu 

Scales in 17 rows, on the neck in 19; ventral shields 178, 
anal bifid, subcaudals 5 to 6 . Snout pointed; rostral shield 
conically protruding, its posterior portion compressed into a 
slight ridge, far produced backwards, but separated from the 
frontal shields by the nasals. Caudal disk slightly convex, not 
well defined, nearly as long as the tail, with two or three strong 
keels on each scale; the disk terminates in a broad, horny, bi- 
euspid, horizontal scale. Body elongate, the circumference of the 
thickest part pf the anterior third of the trunk being one-eleventh 
,of the total length. Brown; each ventral shield and each scale 
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on th« side* with a white dot j a yellowish line on each side of 
the neck, commencing front the fast upper labial; vent and tip 
of the tail yellow. Total length 132 lines, head 3 lines, tail 
4 lines; circumference 114 lines. 

Three specimens of equal size were found by Cspt. R. H. Bed- 
dome in the Anamallay Hills. 

Elapomorphiu mexicanus. PI. IX. fig. 1 . 

Allied to E. Blumii, Wiegm. (=Elapocephalus taniatus, Gthr.). 
Scales in 15 rows; a pair of anterior and posterior frontals; 
7 upper labials. Brownish olive, with three blackish longitu¬ 
dinal bands; viz. one, almost linear, along the vertebral series of 
scales; the two others along the sides, each composed of two 
blackish lines, one line runuing along the middle of the second 
outer scries, the other along that of the third. A pair of small 
yellowish spots on the neck j a yellowish band across the front 
part of the snoutj lips with a black spot below the eye; lower 
parts uniform yellowish. 

Habit moderately slender. Anterior frontals broad, but very 
short, their longitudinal diameter being only one-fourth of that 
of the posterior j vertical six-sided, of moderate length j occi- 
pitals not much longer than vertical. Posterior frontal in 
contact with the second labial ; one anterior ocular, not reaching 
to the upper surface of the head; two post-oculars. Seven upper 
labials, the third and fourth of which enter the orbit, the 
seventh being the largest. A rather large temporal shield in 
Contact with the post-oculars$ a small one behind, between tho 
eleventh labial aud the occipital. The median lower labial is 
exceedingly small} the first pair of lower labials are narrow, 
transverse, and form a suture together; two pairs of chin-shields 
of nearly equal size. Scales without apical groove. Ventral 
shields 158} anal bifid; subcaudals 52. Length of head 4 
lines, of trunk 10 inches, of tail 2 inches 9 lines. Mexico. 

Oligodm Templetonii, 

Habit moderately slender. Scales in 15 rows; loreal distinct. 
Head uniform above, laterally with the markings usually found 
in the genua. Body brownish, with a light vertebral band, 
which becomes more distinct on the tail, and is crossed by 
oblique, narrow, dark-brown bands. Belly white (in spirita), 
chequered with black, the black and white being distributed in 
neariy equal proportions. 135 ventral, 1 bifid anal, 81 sub- 
caudsl shields. Ceylon. 

Ibis species is allied to 0, subquadratus ; the first specim en 
of U has.been brought home by Hr. R. Templeton, 
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Oligodm affirm. 

Habit atout. Scale* in 17 rows; ioreal none, united with 
post-frontal. Head with the marking* usually found in the 
genus. Body brownish grey; anterior part of the back with 
short, narrow, black transverse streaks. Belly white, with black 
subquadrangular spots, the black and white being divided in 
neatly equal proportions. 134 ventral, 1 bifid anal, 25 Bub- 
candal shields. 

Found by Capt. B. II. Beddomc in the Anamallay Hills. 

Oligodon brevicauda. 

Allied to 0. dorsalis, but with very singular characters. Only 
one pair of frontals; rostral thick, broad, reaching far backwards. 
Scales in 15 rows; lorcal none. Greyish violet. Head with 
tile markings usual in the genus; a broad blackish collar. A 
band along the vertebral line, indistinct anteriorly, light greyish 
on the middle of the body, becoming pure white posteriorly and 
on the tail; it is bordered anteriorly by a series of pairs of equi¬ 
distant blackish spots; there are no black spots on the tail in¬ 
terrupting the dorsal band. A blackish longitudinal streak on 
caeh side, along the third outer serieB of scales. Ground-colour 
of belly the same as of the upper parts, with black quadrangular 
spots; subcaudals whitish. 172 veutral, 1 bifid anal, 30 sub- 
caudal shields. Anamallay Hills. 

Coronella brevis. 

Closely allied to C. girundica and C. cucullata. Scales in 
twenty-three rows; upper labials eight; anal bifid. Brownish 
olive; on each side of the occiput a dark spot, a dark collar be¬ 
hind ; an oblique brownish streak below the eye. Belly uni¬ 
form white. Body stout and short. Hinder maxillary tooth 
grooved. 

Discovered by the Bev, It, T. Lowe on the small Island (with¬ 
out name) off the coast of Mogador. 

Liophis viridis. PI. IX. fig. 2. 

Habit rather slender. Scales smooth, without groove, in 19 
rows. Hesd rather depressed; shields of head regular and 
proportionate; vertical with the lateral margins convergent; 
rostral broader than high; Ioreal square; one anterior ocular 
reaching to the upper surface of the head; two posterior oculars; 
eight upper labials, the fourth and fifth entering the orbit; one 
elongate _ antenor temporal, in contact with the two oculars j 
two small temporals behind; six pairs of the lower labials in 
contact with the chin-shields; two pairs of chin-shields, the 
anterior much larger than the posterior. Ventral* 178; anal 
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bifid j subcaudals 66. Posterior maxillary tooth elongate, sepa¬ 
rated from the others by an interspace. Upper parts uniform 
blue (in spirits), probably greenish olive in lifej the lower uni¬ 
form white. 

Two specimens have been received,—one from Pernambuco. 

This species differs from CoroneUa Jcegeri by its depressed head, 
by the form of its vertical shield, and by its isolated posterior 
maxillary tooth; from Xenodon typhlus by a much more slender 
habit, a specimen of the same length as one of the latter species 
having only half as large a head. X. typhlue has 140-147 
ventral shields, and no grooves on the scales. 

Length of head $ inch, of trunk 18 inches, of tail 4$ inches; 
greatest circumference of the trunk 14 lines,—whilst the cir¬ 
cumference of the trunk of a X. typhlus of the same total length 
(22 indies) is 28 lines. 

Tropidonotiu orientals. PI. IX. fig. 8. 

Intermediate between T. natrix and T. hydrtts. 

Scales in 19 rows, strongly keeled; upper labials Bcven, the 
third and fourth entering the orbit; two anterior and three or 
four posterior oculars ; anterior froutals not pointed, rather ob¬ 
tuse in front. Greenish olive, with three scries of black spots 
anteriorly, becoming very indistinct on the middle of the trunk; 
a black subcrescentic spot on each side of the neck, without 
yellow; posterior margins of the upper labials and a spot on the 

3 ’e black. Belly more or less blackish. Three temporal 
s, the anterior of which is the largest, in contact with two 
oculars. Ventral shields 152, anal bind; subcaudals 64. 

Two specimens, an adult and a young one, were sent by 
Consul Swinhoe from Northern China, together with specimens 
of Elaphis dione. 

[To be continued.] 
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General Outline of the Organisation qf the Animal Kingdom, and 
Manual of Comparative Anatomy. By Thomas Rymeb Jones, 
P.R.8., &c. &c. Third Edition. 8vo. London: Van Voorst. 
1861. 

It is with great pleasure that we have to announce to our readers 
the appearance of a third and greatly improved edition of Professor 
Rymer Jones's * Animal Kingdom.’ The fset that a new edition 
has been so soon called for, considering the scope and character of 
the book, is of itself a sufficient evidence of Us intrinsic value j and 
although, in our notice of the second edition, wo felt bound to 
point out what appeared to us certain defects in too work, wo w«M 
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quite prepared, from its genoral excellence, to expect for it a widely 
extended popularity. - We are glad to sec that iu the present edition 
those errors and omissions of greater or less importance which were 
indicated in its predecessor have been rectified and supplied, and that 
the author has likewise cast off certain relics of an antiquated system 
to which we particularly directed attention. 

As Professor Jones's volume professes to be an outline of the 
“organisation” of animals, he might perhaps claim to be to ascer¬ 
tain extent exempt from criticism in respect of his system; but inas¬ 
much as it is a Manual of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, 
and the anatomical statements are to be regarded as illustrative of 
groups rather than individual species, the classification adopted by 
the author becomes a matter of primary importance; and we took 
occasion to object, in our notice of the second edition, to the retention 
of certain groups in certain positions, as having a teudency to confuse 
the notions of students upon points of high interest in zoology. 

In the volume before us, however, nearly all this is changed : the 
Rpizoa, instead of occupying their old anomalous position amongst 
the Radiata, have been transferred to their true place in the class 
Crustacea, and have been accompanied in their flight by their old neigh¬ 
bours the Rotifers, which, however, still of course retain the rank of 
a class; the Cirrhopoda, which Professor Rymer Jones persisted in 
1855 iti regarding as Molluscan, are likewise transferred to the 
Anmtlose series, but (we think) erroneously kept distinct from the 
Crustacea. Lastly, the Bryozoa have also made their way from their 
former low position, to take the place which is now almost univer¬ 
sally assigned to them amongst the Molluscs. Curiously enough, 
however, our author has hesitated to adopt another change which 
appears to us equally warranted with those just mentioned, namely, 
the transfer of tue Entozoa, or Helminthozoa as he now calls them 
(including, moreover, the Turbellaria ), to the division of Annulose 
animals; and probably the extreme supporters of the new school of 
zoology may think that he would have uecn equally justified in re~ 
moving the Echinodermata into the same series. We are not, how¬ 
ever, prepared to cavil at the omission of this change, as we hold it 
to be the duty of the author of any student's manual of science not 
so much to give his own peculiar and perhaps still problematical 
views upon any given point, as to bring his general treatment of his 
subject as much as possible into accordance with the most generally 
received opinions. In this, with the single exception of the omission 
of the Helminthozoa, Professor Jones appears to us to have admir¬ 
ably succeeded as far as regards the three higher subkingdoms, to 
which he gives the names of Homogangllata, Heterogangliata, and 
Vertebrate $ but we think it a pity that he has not followed the same 
course with the lower forms. Feeling, perhaps, a distrust of the 
results obtained by some of our more advanced zoologists, and desir¬ 
ing, as he himseff says, to avoid unnecessary changes in zoological 
classification, our author, whilst advancing a certain distance on the 
route traced by Professors Huxley and Leuckart and followed bjr 
Professor Greene in his excellent manual of the Coeleaterata, and 
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accepting the division of the gelatinous Radiate into the two classes 
of Hydroxoa and Anthozoa, has nevertheless retained the group of 
Acalephos in its entirety, as including the Medusa (both naked* and 
covered-eyed), the Ctcnophora, and the Siphonophora ; and, as far as 
his book is concerned, we fiod no indication of the arrangement of 
the animals below the Annulosa into one or more subkingdoms. This 
we cannot but look unon as a defect; and we also regret to see the 
term Protozoa applied only to the Sponges and Rhizopoda as distin¬ 
guished from the Infusoria. 

Having thus stated the few objections which we have to make 
against the new edition of Professor Rymer Jones* work, we may 
proceed to the more pleasing task of saying a few words in its 
praise. Besides the important changes in system already adverted 
to, we may notice the great care and industry displayed by the 
author iu bringing together the more important results of the recent 
researches of comparative anatomists aucl physiologists, and the skill 
with which he has incorporated his new matter with the exceed¬ 
ingly elegant text of the former edition, which is probably familiar 
to most of our readers. The typographical execution of the work, 
and the beauty of t! * w jodcuts, the number of which is increased 
by the addition of several new aud important figures, also call for 
all praise; and it may safely be said that we have no treatise on 
Comparative Anatomy, in the English language, that can at all com¬ 
pare with it. 

Sketches of the Natural History of Ceylon, with narratives and 
anecdotes illustrative of the habits and instincts of the Mammalia, 
Birds , Reptiles , Fishes , Insects , $'c., including a Monograph of 
the Elephant and a description of the modes of capturing and 
training it , By Sir J. Emerson Tennent, K.C.S., LL.D. 

Small 8vo. London, 1861. Longmans. 

As this work consists chiefly of an enlarged reproduction of the 
Zoological chapters of Sir James Tennent’s general description of 
Ceylon, which we noticed f at some length in this Journal (Annals, 
December 1869) at the timo of its appearance, we need do little 
more than call our readers* attention to the fact of its publication. 
The author tells us that iu preparing his former work for the press 
he found it necessary to curtail the zoological chapters somewhat, as 
they would otherwise “ have encroached unduly on the space re¬ 
quired for other essential topics.** In his ‘Natural History of 
Ceylon* he has restored the suppressed passages, consisting to a great 
extent of anecdotes illustrating the habits of the animals described, 
and be has also taken the opportunity of introducing some fresh 
materials, The volume also contains the Treatise on the Elephant, 
which formed part of the second volume of the larger work; and 
Into this we notice that the author has introduced several fresh 
anecdotes and remarks. 

' Next in importance and interest to the chapters on the Elephant 
Are those on the Reptiles aud Fishes of Ceylou, the latter being par** 
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ticularly interesting from the curious observations recorded on what 
we may call the terrestrial life of Fishes. The list of Fishes* drawn 
up principally by Dr. Gunther, and the remarks of Professor Huxley 
and Dr. way on the richness of the Fish-fauna of the Ceylonese 
seas, and its comparison with that of other regions, are also exceed¬ 
ingly valuable and snggestive. With the invertebrate animals Sir 
James Tenncnt seems to be less familiar; but even upon these we 
find many interesting observations, and each chapter is furnished, by 
way of appendix, with a list of the species of the group treated of, 
known to inhabit Ceylon. These lists, although confessedly imper¬ 
fect, will be, even as they stand, of great advantage to the student of 
zoological geography, whilst to those who may hereafter take up the 
investigation of the Natural History of Ceylon they will afford a 
most valuable aid. 


A Bistory of British Sessile-eyed Crustacea . By C. Spence Bate, 

F.L.S., and J. O. Westwood, M.A., F.L.S. &c. 8vo. London: 

Van Voorst, 1861. Parts 1-3. 

Of two great sections of the class Crustacea the British species have 
already been admirably elucidated—the Podopbthalmous forms by 
Professor Bell, and the Entomostraca by Dr. Baird. The abnormal 
forms constituting the group of Cirripeds, which may perhaps with 
some justice be rnnked among the latter, have also received their due 
share of attention in Mr. Darwin’s classical work published by the 
Kay Society; but there still remains a vast number of species, form¬ 
ing the group Edriophthalma of Latrcille, to the arrangement and dis¬ 
crimination of which the British naturalist possesses no other guide 
than is afforded by Mr. Spence Bate’s “ Synopsis ” published in this 
Journal (February 1857), and Mr. White’s excellent little * Popular 
Bistory of British Crustacea.’ Under these circumstances we wel¬ 
come with no common interest the appearance of the work of which 
the first three parts are now before us, in which Mr. Spence Bate, 
whose acquaintance with his subject no one can doubt, has called to his 
aid the artistic talents and great general knowledge of the Articulate 
possessed by the distinguished Hope Professor at Oxford; and,from the 
care with which the text of their joint production has evidently been 
prepared, tbere now appears every prospect* of our soon possessing In 
a moderate compass a complete description of the British Crustacea. 
No doubt the numerous species, especially of Entomostraca, which 
have been discovered in our waters since the publication of the 
works alluded to at the commencement of this notice, render a revi¬ 
rion of them desirable; but in the meanwhile the student of Crustacea 
will be able to advance far upon his course of investigation with the 
aids already in his hands* 

The classification adopted in the work now under consideration 
agrees with that given by Mr. Spence Bate in his u Synopsis ” of the 
Amphipoda already referred to; that is to say, he suppresses the 
order Lsemodipoda altogether, and divides the F^riophtidlma into 
the two great orders Amphipoda and Isopoda. The former of these 
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groups he regards as analogous to the Macrura, and the latter to the 
Bracnyura, whilst the Lsemodipoda of Latreille are treated as aber¬ 
rant Amphipods parallel to the Squillee amongst the Podophtbalma. 

In the introductory description of the general characters of Am- 
phipods, our authors give on explanation of the somewhat cumbrous 
terminology proposed by Mr. Spence Bate for these animals. We 
cannot but regard it as a drawback upon the efforts of our living 
xoologists that scarcely one of them produces a work at all monogra¬ 
phic in its nature without the introduction of a host of new terms, 
which, although they may to a certain extent conduce both to accu¬ 
racy of language and brevity of description, are still so many obsta¬ 
cles to be got over by the student before he cau really make use of 
the aid afforded him. This, however, is but a minor point $ and we 
gladly pass to the consideration of those characteristics of the book 
which call for unqualified approval. These consist, on the one hand, 
in the fulness of the synonymy, the clearness with which the charac¬ 
ters and descriptions have been drawn up, and the care with which 
the British localities for each species are brought together; and on 
the other, in the admirably executed figures with which Professor 
Westwood has illustrated the species. The latter consist of finished 
outlines of the animals, accompanied by numerous magnified figures 
of characteristic details ; and although from their nature necessarily 
inferior in elegance to many of the woodcuts with which we are fami¬ 
liar in Mr. Van Voorst's publications, they will be found of equal or 
perhaps greater scientific value. The tail-pieces appended to several 
of the articles fully maintain the reputation acquired by others in 
Mr. Van Voorst’s series: they arc chiefly small views of localities 
interesting to the British zoologist from their being associated with 
the labours of those whose names, with him, are as household 
words. 


PROCEEDINGS OP LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

Juno 25, 1861.—Dr. J. E. Gray, P.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. 

The following extract was read from a letter, dated Sydney, April 
19tb, addressed by Dr. G. Bennett, F.Z.S., to the Secretary 
“ You will recollect 1 mentioned in my 4 Gatherings ’ a specimen 
of the Semipalmated Goose (Anoeranas melamleucu). That bird I 
found on ray return to Sydney alive and well j and it has been pre¬ 
sented to me by its owner, Mr. Clarke. In the young bird the legs 
and mandibles were flesh-colour; in the adult they are of a light 
reddish-orange colour, except the horny tip of the mandibles, which 
was of a light-blue colour. The black and white plumage—the 
former colour predominating—imparts to the bird a very handsome 
appearance as it walks with a stately tread (not with the waddling 
mm of the goose) about the yard of my house like one of the Waders*. 
I have* however, fVom ignorance of it* natural habits been the pro* 
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bable cause of tlie death of this bird, and I send you the following 
remarks, considering they may be of some servico to those desirous 
of domesticating them. This bird was reared from the egg hatched 
under a common heu, and has survived nearly four years and a half 
domesticated in daily amicable intercourse with ducks, geese, and all 
kinds of poultry, and always appearing playful and happy in their 
society. But it unfortunately happened that, when sent tome, I was 
not aware of its aversion to a solitary life. When alone in the yard 
1 noticed that it did not eat. Fearing that it had not its usual food, 
I made inquiry, but found that it had its accustomed food. Still, 
however, it moped, and more frequently than usual made its peculiar 
clanging noise; and although it would walk about the yard, yet it 
more frequently mounted the high flight of stone steps aud squatted 
upon the lofty wall, remaining there for the most part of the day. 
Although it did not feed well, yet it would often wash itself in a tub 
of water placed for its use, and drank a good deal of water. At last 
it became ragged in plumage, the wings drooped, and it died after 
having been in my possession only from the 28th of February to the 
25th of March. On mentioning the circumstance to a relation of 
the donor, I was then informed, out too late, that if kept by itself it 
would droop and refuse food, but when placed among other fowls 
became lively, playful, and fed well. I fear that many birds and 
other animals perish in our menageries by inattention to these ap¬ 
parently trivial circumstances, which are, however, most essential to 
their successful rearing and preservation. I have been informed, by 
those who have eaten of these birds in the southern parts of Australia, 
that they are usually thin, and the flesh coarse and not well-fla¬ 
voured.^ 

Notes on tiie Broad-fronted Wombat of South Australia 

(PHA8COLOMYS LATIFRONg, OWEN). By GEORGE FRENCH 

Angas, Corresponding Member of the Zoological 

Society of London, etc. 

The existence of a second species of PAaectdomye on the Australian 
continent was established some years ago by Professor Owen, from a 
skull sent to England from South Australia, and named by him 
Phaecolomye lattfron* (see * Proceedings of the Zoological Society * 
for 1845). 

Mr. G. R. Waterhouse, In his excellent work on the Marsvpiota, 
says, “Of the Broad-fronted Wombat, all that is known is a skull 
sent from South Australia to Professor Owen. This skull presents 
so many marked differences when compared with that of the rhaeco* 
lomye tVimbat, that no doubt can be entertained of the existence of 
two distinct species of Wombats.” 

I have lately had the opportunity of exAminiug a full-grown male 
example of the Broad-fronted Wombat, now living in the Botanical 
Gardens in Adelaide, and of comparing it with two adult specimens 
(male and female) of the Tasmanian Wombat, which, fortunately 
enough, were being exhibited at the time in Adelaide* The dHJfeiv 
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ences between the two specie* were so evident, that I was induced to 
make a careful drawing of P. latifrons, which, together with my ob¬ 
servations and measurements of both animals, I have much pleasure 
in laving before the Society. 

When I first saw the Wombat in the Adelaide Gardens I was at 
once impressed with the idea that it was an animal altogether distinct 
from that figured by Mr. Gould in his ‘ Mammals of Australiabut 
as I was unable to refer to a copy of that magnificent work in this 
colony, I hailed with pleasure the arrival of the living Tasmanian 
Wombats, an inspection of which set aside all my doubts as to the 
distinctness of the two species. 

Phascolomy* latifron*, Owen. Adult male. Total length 38 inches. 
Fur fine and silky, rather long, particularly on the hmd-quarters; 
colour light silvery mouse, tinged with buff and purplish brown, 
browner on the face; the chest is white; the remainder of the under 
surface is of a reddish mouse-colour ; the feet are of the same colour 
as the body; the claws are smaller than those of P. Wombat; the 
toes are covered with hair to the nails ; under lip blackish ; there is 
a light-coloured spot above the eye, and a corresponding one below 
it, with a dark triangular patch extending underneath the eyes in 
front towards the nostrils; eyes small, indes dark hazel; eyelids 
black ; nose flesh-coloured; the bristles of the eyebrows are black 
and rather long, as are also those in the centre of the cheek and 
round the nostrils; tail uaked and very small; the hind quarters 
present somewhat of that peculiarly flattened or truncated appearance 
observable in the ordinary Wombat; the ears are well-clothed with 
hair internally. The following are the dimensions of P. latifrons :— 


in. lin. 

Length from tip of nose to root of tail. 37 0 

-of tail. 1 0 

-of head. 10 0 

-of ear . 3 8 

Breadth between tips of ears... 8 0 

between root of ears .. 5 0 

——» between eyes . 3 0 

Girth of skull in thickest part .. 18 0 

- of centre of body. 28 4 

Length of hind foot, including claws . 4 4 

-- of fore foot . 3 3 

Height at shoulder . 12 0 

— athips . 14 o 

Length of hind daw i an inch; fore claw .. 10 


Phascolomy* Wombat , P£ron et Lesueur. Adult male. Total 
length 33 inches. Fur very rough and coarse, of a dark gricaly- 
grey ; ears quite small, blackish brown outside, whitish internally; 
nose nearly black, and more pointed than that of P. latifrons, giving 
to the face an expression slightly resembling the "Koala” (Phascol- 
arctos cinercus) ; whereas the P. latifron* presents a bold, bull-dog- 
Hke aspect from the greater expansion of his face and width of 
Am, If Mag • N, Hist, Ser. 3. Vol, ix. . 5 
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nostrils ; the tail is naked and rudimentary; the feet are black* as 
are the hairs of the fur covering them above; the claws are black* 
and are longer and more powerful than those of P. latifrons . The 
general aspect of P. Wombat is more bear-like than that of P. lati- 
frone. In standing it arches its back considerably* and does not hold 
its head so erect as the latter animal; the expression of the eye, too* 
is decidedly fierce* and lacks the good-natured twinkle of the South 
Australian species. Next to the form of the skull* one of the most 
striking specific differences manifests itself in the colour, character, 
and texture of the fur; in sleeping it rolls itself almost into a ball, 
burying its nose between its fore paws. The measurements l made 
of the adult male of the P, Wombat are as follows :— 


in. Lit*. 

Extreme length. 33 0 

Length of head. 9 0 

Breadth between tips of ears. 6 9 

Breadth between eyes . 3 0 

Length of ears . 2 0 

Girth round centre of body . 29 G 

Height, middle of hack. 15 0 


The specimen of P. latifron « in the Adelaide Botanical Gardens 
is the only one I have yet seen. It was caught some twelve mouths 
since, near the Gawler River, about thirty miles north of Adelaide. 
It is kept in an enclosure, where it is secured with a strong chain and 
collar to prevent its escape by burrowing ; it is perfectly docile, and 
never attempts to bite like the Common Wombat; it is fed artifi¬ 
cially on bran and weeds, and drinks freely of water. The only 
sound it emits is a short quick grunt when annoyed; it sleeps a 
good deal during the day* and appears impatient of heat and rain, 
as in its wild state it is entirely a burrowing animal, living in large 
holes in the limestone districts, and only leaving its habitation towards 
dusk for the purpose of obtaining food. The specimen in the Gar¬ 
dens is fond of lying on its back like a bear* the feet are thoroughly 
plantigrade, and on the inner hind toe the claw is quite rudimentary. 
He will burrow 3 or 4 feet into the soft ground of his enclosure, and 
scratches alternately with his fore paws. When worried he will turn 
his hind quarters to the enemy, and, suddenly turning round, make 
a charge at his legs, evidently for the purpose of throwing him 
down; otherwise he is perfectly harmless. He runs fast for a short 
distance in a sort of gallop, but soon tires, and is easily caught. 
Although in some pans of the colony, especially on Yorkers Penin¬ 
sula and about Port Lincoln, the holes of these Wombats are very 
numerous, yet the animals are but rarely seen. Many of the oldest 
S bn ^ U . haTC me that they never saw a Wombat alive. 

The blacks on the Murray describe two kinds of Wombats j one (evi- 
dentlv P. latxfrone) th*y speak of as « big yellow fellow/ 1 the other 

Sift* and *“* > th $7 al *° that the impressions of 

thesand-tmeks lead»| to their burrows bear a striking 
resemblance to those of the foot-prints <rf a young child. The flesl 
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they describe as being like pork, and excellent eating. . They are ex¬ 
tremely difficult to obtain on account of their great timidity. The 
usual plan is to make a screen of boughs in the vicinity of their 
haunts, behind which the natives conceal themselves; and then, if 
not killed on the spot, they will scramble to their holes, from whence 
it is utterly impossible to dislodge them. 

ColUngrove, South Australis, 

April 1861, 

List of Species composing the Family Megapodiidji ; 
with Descriptions of New Species, and some Account 
of the Habits of the Species. By George Robert 
Gray, F.L.S., etc. 

1. Talegallus Citvieri, Less. Voy. Coq. i. p. 716. 

Talegalla Cuviert, Pr. B. Compt. Rend. 1856, t. 38. p. 876. 

New Guinea (Havre Dorey); Aru Islands. 

2. Talegallus Lathami. 

New Holland Vulture , Lath. Hist, of B. i. p. 32. 

Alectura -, Lath. Hist, of B. x. p. 455. 

Alectura Lathami , Gray, Zool. Misc. i. p. 3. 

Meleagris Lindsayi , James, Mem. Wem. Soc. vii. p. 473. 

Cat he turns australis , Swains. Classif. of B. ii. p. 206. 

Catheturus Cuvieri (Less.), Bl. 

Talegalla Lathami , Gould, B. of Austr. v. pi. 77. 

Catheturus Novee Hollandue (Lath.), Pr. B. Compt. Rend. 1856, 
p. 376. 

Brush Turkev. 
f Wee-lah* of the natives. 

Australia. 

3. Megacephalon rubripes, G. R. Gray & Mitch. Gen. of B. 
iii. pL 123 (adult). 

Megacephalon Maleo % Temm.; Wallace, Ibis, 1860, p. 142. 
Megapodius rubripes, Quoy & Gaira. Voy. Astrol. t. 25 (young). 
Celebes (Menado). 

4. Leipoa ocellata, Gould, Proc. Z. S. 1840, p. 126; B. of 
Austr. v* pi. 78. 

* Marrakko,' c Marra-ko/ of the natives of 3. Australia. 

* Ngow-o/ 4 Ngow,* of the natives of W. Australia. 

5. Megapodius Freycineti, Quoy & Gaim. Voy. TJranie, t. 32. 
Juv. AUcthelia Urtilii, Less. Voy. Coq. i. p. 703, t. 37; Pr. B. 

Compt. Rend. 1856, p. 876. 

Island of Waigiou; Gu4bd, Boni; Batchian ? and R a i sa Islands T 

6. Megapodius Qvoyu. 

Megapodius Freycineti , p. t G. R. Gray, Proc. Z. 3. 1860, p. 362* 

Like the Batchian examples of the former species; hut it is of a 

5* 
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more slaty fuscous-black, especially on the head, neck, and breast; 
quills fuscous black; tarsi apparently of a pale horn, colour. 

The young differs from that of the former species in being 
also more of a slaty black on the head, neck, and breast, and the 
plumes of the wings sooty black, rather narrowly margined and 
banded with ochre. These marks are decidedly more prominent in 
this species than in the young of the last; cheeks and throat ochra- 
ceous white; the buff spot on the abdomen appears to be, when first 
hatched, buffy white. 

Gilolo (South). 

7. Mbgapodius Forbtbni, Temm.; G. R. Gray & Mitch. Gen. 
of B. iii. pi. 124. 

Megapodtus Freycineti , p., Temm. 

Top of the head, wings, and back olivaceous-brown, tinged with 
obscure rufous; front, sides of the head, neck, breast, and nape 
slaty fuscous; abdomen fuscous, slightly tinged with slate-colour. 
Bill pale horn-colour; feet plumbeous black. 

Length 13", wings 8" 3% tarsi 2" 7'". 

Amboina; Ceram; Banda? 

8. Mbgapodius Macgillivrayi. 

Top and sides of the head, back, wings, tail, sides of the abdomen, 
and under tail-coverts deep olivaceous fuscous, tinged with obscure 
rufous; neck, nape, some of the lesser wing-coverts, and beneath the 
bod^ slaty black. Bill dark horn-colour; feet pale (red) ; daws 

Length 13" 6"', wings 9" tarsi 2" 2"'. 

Louusiade Archipelago (Duchateau Isles and Pig Island). 

9. Mbgapodius La Pbrousx, Quoy & Gaim. Voy. Uranic, t. 33. 

‘ Passegniat * of the natives. 

Ladrone or Marian Islands (Tinian, Guam, and Rotta). 

10. Mbgapodius Gilbbrtii. 

Megapodius rubripet, p., Wad. Isis, 1829, p. 737? 

“ Megapodiu* qf mall sice /'Wall. Ibis, I860, p. 142. 

Top of the head, nape, neck, and wings olivaceous brown, tinged 
in part with obscure rufous; front, sides of the head, collar round 
the neck, and beneath the body slate-colour. BUI fuscous horn- 
colour ; feet plumbeous black. 

Length 12" 3'", wings 8", tarsi 2" 2"'. 

Celebes. 

11. Mbgapodius Cumingii, DiUw. Proc. Z. 8 . 1851, p. 118, 

pl. 39. F 

PhUippine Islands (Manilla) ; Labuan; Borneo (North-western) ? 
4 12. Mbgapodius Gouldii. 

Top of the head greyish-olivaceous brown; back, wings, sides of 
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the abdomen, and beneath the tail rufous-olivaceous brown; aides of 
the head, neck, nape, and beneath the body slate-colour. Bill pale 
hom-colour; tarsi pale red; toes blackish, claws black. 

Length 11" 6" r , wings 8" 3 ,ft > tarsi 1" ll m . 

Lotnbock. 

13. Megapodiub NICOBARISN8X8, Bl. Journ. A. S. B. xv. 
pp. 52, 372. 

Nicobar Islands. 

14. Megapodiub Rewwardtii, Wagl. Syst. Av. Megap. Addit. 
sp. 4. 

Megapodiws Duperreyii, Less. Bull. Uuiv. des Sci. no. 5. p. 113; 
Voy. Coq. t. 36. 

Megapodius rubripes , Temm. PI. Col. 411; Wagl. Isis, 1829, 
p. 737; Less. Tr. d ? Orn. p. 479. 

* Mangoipe’ of the Papuans. 

New Guinea (Havre Dorey, River Oetanata); Amboina ?; Aru 
and K6 Islands. 

15. Megapodiub tumulus, Gould, Proc. Z. S. 1842, p. 20 ; B. 
of Austr. v. pi. 79. 

< Oooregoorga * of the natives. 

Austral (North); Islands in Endeavour and Torres’ Straits. 

16. Megapodiub Wallacei, G. R. Gray, Proc. Z. S. 1860, 
p. 362, pi. 171. 

East Gilolo. 

17. Megapodiub Stairi. 

Megapodius — ? G. R. Gray, List of B. of the Trop. Isl. B.M. 
p. 46. 

Egg dusky white. Length 3" 1"', width l f ' l w . 

Samoan or Navigator’s Islands (Rev. J. B. Stair, 1847). 

18. Megapodiub Burnabyi. 

Megapodius -T G. R. Gray, List of B. of the Trop. Isl. B. M. 

p. 46. 

Egg pinkish stone colour. Length 3" l m , width 1" 9 ln . 

Hapace Islands (Lieut. Burnaby , JR.iV,). 

These two latter species are only known by a specimen of the egg 
from each locality having been presented to the British Museum* l 
have here provisionally placed a specific name for each; having little 
doubt that they will prove distinct species from each other, aim even 
from all the other known species. 

19. t Megapodius ? Anderboni. 

Tetrao australis, Anders. MSS. 

u Fuseo moroque ; pedibus wadis” 

New Oaledonia. 
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The name given above (with the very short specific characters) was 
found among others in the manuscripts of Anderson, who was as¬ 
sistant-surgeon during the third voyage of the famous circumnavi¬ 
gator Cook. Though the description is so short and concise, I am, 
however, induced to suppose that it can only be referred to a species 
of Megapodiue ; certainly it cannot be reconciled with any of the 
present known birds from New Caledonia. I refer to it in the hope 
that this slight indication may lead to its being searched for by col¬ 
lectors and others who may be located in that island, thus proving 
whether I am right in my supposition with regard to its being one of 
this remarkable genus. 

The family of Megapodiidm is composed of a series of birds which 
are very remarkable for the extraorditmiy and anomalous contri¬ 
vances resorted to by the different species for obtaining the artificial 
heat that is necessary for bringing their eggs to maturity ; and for 
other singularities in their general habits, &c. The account which 
follows is principally collected together into one view from different 
published sources. 

These birds are all, with one solitary exception, as far as is at pre¬ 
sent known, inhabitants of certain localities within the tropics, viz.:— 

Nicobar Islands, Lombock, Borneo (N.W.), Labuan, and Lucon. 

Celebes, Gilolo, Batchian, Ceram, Amboinn, Banda Islands, Gueb6, 
Boni, and Waigiou Islands. 

New Guinea, Louisiade Archipelago, Aru and K6 Islands. 

Australia (North, West, and South), Islands in Endeavour and 
Torres’ Straits. 

Ladrone or Marian Islands. They are also known to exist in Ha- 
pace or Habai Islands, Samoan or Navigator’s Islands; and pro¬ 
bably in New Caledonia. 

They generally inhabit the dense forests, brashes, and mangrove 
swamps, or jungles of luxuriant vegetation, especially those that 
border the sea-beach, or rivers and creeks ; but others (Leipou ocel - 
lata) prefer the sandy districts of the scrub. 

Their appearance when walking in open places is stately and some¬ 
what sedate; which may be occasioned by their habit of lifting their 
feet very high, and of setting their backs up, somewhat like the 
guinea-lowls. Their extreme shyness and timidity causes them to 
reside in, or to remain in close approximation to, the thickets, &c., 
that they may escape, if disturbed, by running (which they do with 
great auickuess) among the vegetation; but should they Ml thus to 
conceal themselves, they then fly on to the lower branches of the 
trees, where they remain quite motionless, with the neck sometimes 
stretched out in a line with the body, or they ascend to the top of 
the tree by leaping from branch to branch; and should they still be 
alarmed they will fly off with a heavy flight for a short distance to 
some other more secure position, where they can only be approached 
by carefhUy proceeding under cover of the large trees. It has, 
however, been remarked that some species have never been seen to 
perch. 

They are often heard uttering at intervals a loud clucking or 
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screeching noise, while they lie concealed beneath the shady branches 
of the trees during the midday heat. Some have been observed to 
dost themselves on the sandy ground after the manner of gallina- 
ceous birds; and they have been noticed to be apparently very pug¬ 
nacious at times, swiftly chasing each other along the ground, and 
calling to one another more loudly than usual, suddenly stopping, 
and then again running off in pursuit. 

Their food is entirely sought for on the ground ; it is obtained by 
scratching among and turning up the fallen debris beneath the trees 
and shrubs in the forests, &c., and consists of seeds, fallen fruits, 
insects, and small snails: but one species is thought to feed chiefly 
on fallen fruits resembling the cotyledons oflcguminous seeds; ana 
rice is also said to form a portion of its food. 

The species that form mounds for the purpose of incubation, 
usually select during the tropical spring a retired and shady place in 
the dense thickets or brush, occasionally surrounding the trunk of a 
tree by a portion of the materials employed in its formation, should 
it come within the prescribed limit of the mound. 

The mound is composed moie or less of vegetable matter, which 
becomes decayed ana rotten during the period that the birds are 
engaged in laying their eggs, which is thought to be an occupation 
of two or three mouths’ duration. The size of the mounds varies 
with the species ; some have been found reaching to 14 feet in height 
(24 feet from the base of the slope to the summit) and 150 feet in 
circumference, and some are even larger. The materials required 
in their construction are collected by the birds by means of their 
large feet, either by carrying a small quantity at a time in one foot, 
or by scratching it together with their lengthened claws, and thus 
leaving the earth bare for some distance round the mound. The 
mouna of some species ( Talegalfu #) is entirely composed of vegetable 
matter $ others {Leipoa ocellata , Megapodius MacaiUivrayi, Mega - 
podius tumului ), however, mix with the vegetable matter earth, 
sand, gravel, stones, and even, in some cases, fragments of corals; 
in fact, the birds employ whatever falls in their way at the locality 
they have selected. The same pair frequent the mound year after 
year, destroying that of the former year on the renewal of the sea¬ 
son for laying; thus the vegetable portion of the centre becomes 
mixed with the sand and earth that formed the outer part of the 
former mound. The pair, on renewing the mound, first collect a new 
mass of vegetable debris for the centre, on which is scratched some of 
the former material to a certain height, leaving the centre somewhat 
hollow* It is in the middle, at various depths, from 18 inches to 
several feet, according to the habits of the different species, that 
the females of some species deposit their eggs, in the form of a circle 
(TalegaUme, Leipoa ), while others place them in an irregular manner 
in separate excavations in different parts of the mound. The eggs 
are deposited at about sunrise, one by one, at an interval of days be¬ 
tween each, reopening the centre on each egg being placed therein, 
and then coveting it again, and returning each time to their usual 
haunts in the thickets, &c,, until all the eggs intended to be laid arc 
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deposited. The centre is theo completely covered in, and the mound 
becomes elevated to the height of several feet with the remaining 
earth or vegetable matter, assuming a conical or dome-shaped form; 
but the large mound has the top flattened for about 3 feet in dia¬ 
meter. The heat that is engendered by the fermentation of the 
vegetable matter is thus retained within the mass, and causes the 
eggs to arrive at the period of maturity. 

It is thought that the bird allows the centre to be but slightly 
covered during the period of laying-—for two reasons : first, that it 
may have the less to scratch away on each visit, and thus be enabled 
more easily to deposit the egg; secondly, that the eggs already laid 
may be kept in a cool and certain temperature until all are deposited; 
while, at tne same time, the rain may more readily penetrate through 
to the vegetable mass, which would hasten the rotting, aud thereby 
raise the necessary heat for the hatching against it is really required. 

The mode adopted by the Megapodc of Banda (Meyapodius am - 
boinensis ?) differs materially from tnat of the species above referred 
to. It is stated that the eggs of this bird “ occur isolated and dis¬ 
persed here and there; but each egg was carefully covered by a mass 
of fragments of dry plauts or leaves.” 

Another remarkable difference is exhibited in the habits of the 
small Celebian Megapode (Megapodive Gilbertii). This species is 
observed " to scratch out a hole in the rotten stump or root of a 
fallen tree, and there bury its eggsbut nothing is said about co¬ 
vering them with vegetable dtfaris or other matters, which we may, 
however, supine them to do, as is exemplified hy the other species 
of this singular family. 

There are other species whose habits are still more extraordinary 
in the selection of places for the incubation of their eggs. 

One species (Megacephalon), which resides many miles away in 
the inland forests, and others (Megapodine Frey cine ti, M. Cumingii, 
M, nicobariensie) that live in the jungles not far removed from the 
beach, seek daily in jttirs (often thus congregating in flocks of 
hundreds at the period of laying their eggs) tne sc* beaches, where, 
in a retired position in the masses of sand thrown up above high- 
water mark, as well as near the neighbouring jungles, may be ob¬ 
served a number of holes of various diameter scratched in tne sand: 
so rapidly do the birds throw up the sand, that it looks completely 
like a fountain during the operation. The holes are usually of the 
depth of 18 inches to 2 feet; iu them, it is thought that “ a number 
of hens ” deposit in succession their eggs, upright in the sand on the 
side of the same hole at a distance of a few Inches between each. 
The number of eggs has been found to vary in the different holes, 
which may, in some measure, depend on the number of females that 
visit each. Each egg of the same female must, however, be, as iu the 
former case, laid at au interval of some days; but whether they re¬ 
turn to. And lay their eggs in, a hole already formed by a single pair 
or by several pairs iu company on the same day, is not quite deter¬ 
mined. Each separate female must, after the bole is made, when 
about to lay, scratch a place for the egg on the side within the hole, 
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and when deposited must cover it with some portion of the sand 
which is around it, and thus by degrees the interior of the hole be¬ 
comes mostly filled in, after which the place of concealment is often 
betrayed by the birds scratching over it a large heap of such shells and 
rubbish as they may meet with on the beach. The eggs are then 
left to be hatched by the heat engendered in the sand through the 
rays of the tropical sun playing on its surface; probably a longer 

t teriod for hatcniug the eggs is required than from the heat caused 
>y the fermentation of decaying vegetable matter, the heat of which 
is known to be considerable. 

Thus, if the preceding statement is correct, the eggs in one hole 
have been laid and the hatching of them has commenced about the 
same time ; and therefore it may be concluded that, after the neces¬ 
sary time has elapsed, all the young birds are likely to make their 
appearance about the same period. 

It lias been previously stated in reference to some of the mound¬ 
raising species ( Talvyallua, Leipoa) that the eggs are placed by the 
bird in a circle. The mode thus adopted by the bird is interestingly 
accounted for by His Excellency Sir George Grey, iu the following 
manner:—After the bird, he says, has deposited the first egg 
in the sand, leaving from 4 to 6 inches between the lower end of the 
egg and the layer of dead leaves, it then lays the second egg, which 
is “ deposited m precisely the same plane as the first, but at the op- 

K site side of the hole before alluded to. When the third egg is 
d it is placed in the same plane as the others, but, as it were, at the 
third comer of a square. When the fourth egg is laid it is still 
placed in the same plane, but in the fourth corner of the square, or 
rather of the lozenge, the figure being in this form °Jo. The next 
four eggs in succession arc each placed iu the interstices, but always 
in the same plane ; so that at last there is a circle of eight eggs all 
standing upright in the sand with several inches of sand intervening 
between each. 

Other species do not regard such mathematical principles in the 
laying of their eggs, but plAce them irregularly anywhere within the 
mound, or in whatever position the several species may instinctively 
adopt, as previously explained. That they may obtain the heat re¬ 
quired to bring them to maturity appears to be the principal object. 

It seems marvellous that these birds, after they have taken all 
these precautions for the preservation and development of their eggs, 
should exhibit no farther care for them, but leave the young entirely 
to find for themselves their way out of whatever position the females 
may have placed the eggs in. The young bird, on breaking the 
shell, scratches its way out of the heap without any assistance, and 
when free, just shakes off the material of which the heap had been 
composed, and then runs off to the thickets, &c*> and commences 
seeking its food without any hesitation, by scratching and turning 
up the earth or debris that fie on it, like an old bird. Each bird is 
faily fledged on its first appearance. This latter circumstance has 
caused some collectors and ornithologists to suppose these young 
birds to be the adult state of a species; and the idea has occasioned 
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tbe establishment of the generic appellation of Alecth blia, with 
the specific name of Urvilii, Less. This name has been attached 
to all the specimens of young birds sent from various localities, 
though in colour and markings they differ from each other, but re¬ 
tain somewhat of the colour of the parents. Thus, M . Freycineti 
and M . Quoyi are of a sooty-black colour, with the cheeks and throat 
of a pale ochraceous colour; but the markings differ in each species: 
the former hAs the wing-coVerts margined, and all the ciuilis banded, 
with pale ochre-colour; in the latter, however, it is only irregularly 
banded on the tcrti&ls and lower part of the back. On the other 
hand, the young of M* Reinwavdtii and M. tumulus are of a rufous 
colour; the former has the back of the neck and nape greyish- 
brown, throat ochraceous white, breast and beneath the body 
greyish ochraceous with a buff spot on the abdomen, quills fus¬ 
cous, wing-coverts and tertials margined with deep rufous, feet 
pale. The latter species is very similar, but appears to be more de¬ 
cidedly margined on the wing-coverts and tertials with pale rufous, 
conveying the appearance of bands; throat rufous ochre; and be¬ 
neath the body ot a somewhat darker colour than in the previous 
example. These differences between the young and adult birds are 
so Strongly marked, that even Mr. Wallace states, with regard to one 
sent home by him, that “he is convinced it is an adult bird,” “as 
it is considered to be by the natives of Aru.” 

Tbe egg is remarkably large when on the poiut of being laid (mea¬ 
suring from 3J to 4] inches in length, and 2 to inches in width, 
weighing B or 9 ounces); it consequently fills up, says Mr. Wallace, 
the lower cavity of the body, squeezing the intestines so that it 
seemed impossible for anything to pass through them; while the 
ovary contained from eight or ten eggs about the size of small peas, 
which must evidently require somewhere about the time named 
^thirteen days the natives assert) for their successive development. 
A considerable interval, says Mr. Wallace, “ must elapse before the 
succeeding one can be matured. The number of eggs which a bird 
produces each season seems to be about eightso that, if this sup¬ 
position is correct, a an interval of three mouths must pass between 
the laying of tbe first and last egg ” 

The eggs vary from white to cream- or pale salmon-colour. Some 
eras are often covered with an epidermis of a dirty-brown colour, 
which easily chips off, exposing the proper colour of the egg. 

The birds place tbe egg upright in their mounds or other places, 
so that the egg may obtain the heat equally on all sides,*—as other 
birds, which sit on their eggs, continually turn them so that each 
aide may equally obtain the same amount of heat from their bodies, 
which is essentially requisite, or the egg would not be brought to 
perfect maturity. 

The eggs, it is arid, “ when quite fresh are delicious eating, as de¬ 
licate as a fowl’s egg, but much richer.” The natives of the Hapaee 
Islands, either from their rarity or from their great delicacy, look 
upon the eggs found ha their islands as worthy to be reserved for 
the chiefs eating; and for that reason they are denominated “ Chief’s 
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Eggs.” The flesh of the adult bird of some species has been pro¬ 
nounced to be good eating. 


Description of a Second Species of Acanthogorgia (J. 

E. Gray) from Madeira. By James YaTe Johnson. 

In the * Proceedings of the Zoological Society* for 1857, p. 128, 
was printed a description of a new genus of Gorgoniadce by Dr. J. 
E. Gray, founded on a specimen in the British Museum, the habitat 
of which was unknown. The genus was named by its describer 
Acanthogorgia , and the specimen was figured, by an inadvertence, in 
the * Proceedings of the Zoological Society* for 1851 ( Radiata , PI. 
III. fig. 2), under the name of Nidalia occidentals , instead of Acan¬ 
thogorgia kirsuta , Gray. I am now in a position to state that the 
native place of this curious Black Coral (of which no notice has been 
taken by M. Milne-Edwards in his work on Coralliaria) is Madeira; 
for I possess one specimen, and have seen others, obtained from deep 
water near that island. Last winter a specimen of Black Coral fell 
into my hands (also obtained from the same coast), which; though 
evideutly belonging to the ^enus Acanthogorgia , appeared on exami¬ 
nation to be specifically distinct from the species previously described. 
I now proceed to lay before the Society a description of this second 
species, which I have named, in honour of the founder of the genus 
to which it belongs, 

' Acanthogorgia Grayi. 

Colour dark brown. Branching irregularly, with a tendency to 
grow in one plane. Branches free, slender, flexible, having an average 
diameter of one-seventh of an inch; the thickest part of the stem 
near the base has a diameter of three-tenths of an inch; the ends of 
the branches are rounded, and thicker by one-half than the neigh¬ 
bouring portion of the branch. Axis pale brown, very slender, that 
of the smaller branches, when dry, being not more than the twentieth 
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of an inch in diameter. When tins coral has been a few days out of 
the water, the axis shrinks from the bark, and remains distinct in the 
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middle. It is composed of fibrous matter without spicula. Caustic 
alkali has little or no effect upon it, even on the application of heat. 
Bark composed almost entirely of spicula, studded with sessile cylin¬ 
drical cells, irregularly distributed on all sides. These cells have a 
height of from the thirtieth to the twentieth of an inch, and their 
diameter is about half the height. The upper halves of eight (some¬ 
times nine) large erect spicula project round the orifioe of each cell 
at eight angles, corresponding with the same number of slightly ele¬ 
vated ribs or crests on the outside of the cell formed by other spi¬ 
cula ; the exposed portion of these projecting oral spicula is smooth. 
In A . hirsute the exposed portious of the corresponding spicula are 
rough. The orifice itself in a dry specimen is covered in by another 
series of large spicula, sixteen in number, arranged in eight pairs, 
the apices of which meet in the middle. A.t the outside of the cells 
the spicula are placed parallel, not crossed as in A. hirsute . 

The spicula are composed of calcareous matter, and are at once 
dissolved with effervescence on the application of a strong acid, 
leaving behind a formless mass of brown animal matter. The spicula 
which lie in the bark between the cells are fusiform, slightly bent, 
and for the most part very stout, some elongated, others contracted 
to an ovoid form ; those which project round the orifices of the cells 
have their basal portion geniculate, flattened, and very rough, with 
protuberances ; and not unfrequently the bases are branched. The 
spicula of both species are pretty objects under an object-glass of 
low power. 

Acenthogorgia Greyi differs from A. hirsute (of which a figure is' 
here given for comparison) in the much smaller site mid in the form of 
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the cells, which are cylindrical, not bell-shaped or contracted at the 
bottom. In the only specimen of the former which I have seen, 
the cells are not nearly so numerous as in the specimens of the 
latter which have come under my notice. Moreover, the orifices of 
the cells in A, hirsute are not roofed in with spicula in the same 
complete and regular way as is the case with the cell-orifices of this 
species. Lastly,! have not noticed any branching at the bases of the 
large spicula of A . hirsute . 

The only specimen of this very curious Black Coral which his 
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fallen in my way, and which I have had the honour of presenting to 
the British Museum, was brought to roe when residing at Funchal in 
the month of February last. It was said to have become entangled 
in a fishing line, and to have been brought up from a considerable 
depth near Ponta do Pargo, the south-west extremity of the island. 
It was attached to a stone on which a small specimen of Dendro- 
phyllea ramea , a not uncommon Madeiran coral, was seated. It has 
a height of 6 or 7 inches, and it measures about 10 inches across. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Investigations of the living Brachiopoda of the Mediterranean . 

First Memoir: on Thecidium. By M. Lacaze Duthiers. 

The Thecidia, fixed by the convex face of the concave valve, only 
move the dorsal or apophysary valve. Four muscles serve to lower 
the latter and close the shell. There are two to open it; they form 
the innermost pair. The separation of the valves is active, and the 
abductor muscles act as the power of a lever of the first order. 

The arms would resemble in many respects those of other Brachio¬ 
poda, if they were not adherent to the mantle all along their basal 
ridge. D’Orbigny’a expression of abrachiopodes , applied to the 
Thecidia is entirely false: indeed, what is a Brachiopod without arms ? 

The cirri present two very distinct structures:—a cortical layer, 
which is soft and easily destructible—the cellular envelope ; and a 
hard, resistant, and nearly cartilaginous axis, which is the frame¬ 
work. They differ a little in the two sexes; these differences will 
come into consideration in connexion with the reproduction. 

The mouth occupies precisely the same situation as in the other 
Brachiopods. In all, in fact, the arms are united by the arc of a 
circle—a true, more or less concave horseshoe, which they form by 
becoming confounded on the median line ; and it is at the bottom of 
this curve at the middle that we see the buccal orifice, always in front 
of the ridge, the base of the arms, and the insertion of the cirri. 
The stomach is surrounded by the two packets of caeca which con¬ 
stitute the liver. The intestine presents a very curious peculiarity, 
already indicated by MM. Hancock and Huxley in the Terebratula. 
It terminates in a delicate ligament, and presents no anus. Examin¬ 
ation by tbe lens, and even under high powers of the microscope, 
left no doubt upon this point. 

Behind the mouth, above the arc formed by the base of the arms, 
there is a nervous centre composed of ganglia, from which issue 
numerous nerves passing to the two lobes of the mantle and other 
parts of the body. 

The sexes are separate. The testes and the ovaries only exist in 
one lobe of the mantle—that corresponding to the deeper or inferior 
valve. The two testes, like the two ovaries, are hidden beneath sup¬ 
plementary osseous plates developed in the thickness of the mantle. 
The qpermatoxoid is very small, with a very delicate tail and a 
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globular head. The ovaries resemble little bunches of grapes of an 
orange-colour, but each grain is formed by an egg, and not by a 
secretory ceecum. 

The egg during its development projects out of the gland, and is 
suspended by a peduncle, which is very probably broken at the period 
of extrusion! 

On each side of the median line in the concave valve there is a 
glandular canal, with an internal and external orifice; this, which 
represents what Mr. Hancock calls the supposed auricles of the 

E seudo-hearts, is in relation to the ovary or testis, and serves, pro- 
ably, for the issue of the ova and seminal fluid. 

The young embryos of the Thecidia are suspended from two of 
the cirri of the arms—those of the middle behind the mouth. These 
cirri, which may be called suspensors, curve backwards and bury 
themselves in a median incubatory pouch, placed between the two 
ovaries. This peculiarity impresses upon the shell a character which 
enables us to distinguish the male from the female Thecidia , when 
the animal no longer exists. A small notch for the passage of the 
two embryoniferous cirri upon the external twisted lamella which 
supports the arms always indicates the female sex. There are few 
examples of this possibility of recognizing the sexes of shells. 

The entire senes of the development of the ova could not be in¬ 
vestigated. The youngest embryos observed resembled an aggrega¬ 
tion of large cells. Starting from this state, in which the young 
animal is ovoid, three furrows are seen to he formed perpendicular 
to the principal axis, dividing the embryo into four lobes; the two 
median are comparatively very large, the two outer ones very 
small. One of the latter appears to be hollowed into a cavity like a 
sucker; the other presents a longitudinal fissure surrounded by two 
or four red eye-like spots. It is very probable that this is the ante¬ 
rior extremity, and that its fissure becomes the mouth. The embryos 
move by the agency of the vibnatile cilia with which they are covered ; 
they often contract themselves. They appear to bend themselves 
upon the median furrow, and then the greater diameter is much 
diminished. The substance contained in the anterior median lobe 
breaks up into lobules, which will afterwards represent the caeca of 
the liver .—Comptes Rendu*, November 11, 1861, p. 849. 

On a new Specie* o/Neotoma (N. forruginea) from Guatemala. 
By R. F. Tomis. 

The present species of Neotoma is so well-marked a species that 
it will be scarcely necessary to lengthen the description by comparing 
it with other species of the genus. 

It is typically a Neotoma , and in size about equals the Mu* ratios 
of Europe. General form rat-like; the head rather elongate, and 
the muzzle somewhat pointed. Muffle small, being little more than 
a flat space between the nostrils, and with scarcely any part quite 
free from short, fine, scattered hairs. Upper lip cleft from the muffle 
downwards, and well covered with short nairs; nostrils rather small 
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and rounded. Ears simple, roundish, of medium size, and not con¬ 
cealed by the fur. Whiskers quite as long as the head. Fore feet 
short; the two middle toes of equal length, the outer one about 
1| line shorter, and the inner one not more more than 1 liue shorter; 
claws very short, thumb rudimentary, its nail rounded. Palms with 
five well-defined and rather large tubercles, of which the anterior 
one occupies a position at the root of the middle toe, two others are 
placed one at the root of each of the outer toes, and the remaining 
two have a transverse position behind those just mentioned, nearly 
as far back as the carpus, the outer one being a little the further 
back of the two. The hind feet are remarkable for their breadth, 
and for having, like the fore feet, toes which are nearly of a length. 
The tibia is rather long in relation to the foot, although perhaps not 
in relation to the size of the animal. On the sole of the hind foot 
are six tubercles, the three anterior ones arranged like those of the 
fore feet, and a fourth appears at the root of the inner toe. Imme¬ 
diately behind the tubercle of the outer toe, and near to the middle 
of the sole, is placed tlic fifth, which is much smaller than the others, 
and behind that of the inner toe is the sixth, much the furthest 
back, and near the inner boundary of the sole. The arrangement 
of these tubercles is much the same as in N.Jtorufana ; but in con¬ 
sequence of the shortness of the foot, they are of a less elongated 
form, though folly as prominent. The claws, like those of the fore 
feet, are short. The tail is as long as the head and body, and tapers 
evenly to a somewhat obtuse point; it is finely annulated, and pretty 
evenly suffused with short black hairs, which do not conceal the 
scales even towards the end of the tail, where they are most abundant. 
The under surface is much less distinctly hairy than the upper. 

The distribution of hair on the wider surfaces of the fore and hind 
feet is as follows :—Short and thick for, of nearly the same quality 
as that of the body, extends on the fore legs quite to the carpus; it 
is white inside the leg, and of the same colour as the upper parts of 
the body outside of it. On the upper surface of the toes tne hairs are 
silvery white, adpressed, short, and projecting forward around the 
claws so as to hide them. The hind legs have the tibiae densely 
hairy behind, quite to the o% calcis, and from theuce there is an ex¬ 
tension of adpressed greyish hairs along the inner side of the sole to 
the posterior tubercle $ but there is a very narrow line left near the 
outer boundary of the sole, which is quite free from hairs. On the 
upper surface of the foot the hair of the legs extends somewhat 
further, and from this the foot is covered with short, adpressed, sil¬ 
very hairs, grey on the foot and white on the toes. 

The general colouring is remarkable, and unlike that of any other 
species of Neotoma, All the upper parts are of a bright rufous 
colour, and all the under parts jrare white, the line of separation 
being very clear and distinct. The for of the back is mixed with 
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the body, where these heirs are less abundant. Fur of the outer 
surface of the fore and hind legs strongly tinged with dusky, inner 
surfhoe of the fore legs whitish, of the hinder ones dusky grey. On 
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nearly all part# of the body the fur is bicoloured, dusky at its roots 
for two-thirds of its length; on the upper parts the dusky colour 
becomes almost black, and on the under much paler. From the 
chin to the space between the fore legs is an elongated patch of fur 
which is pure white from root to tip, just as in Hesperomye atro- 
gularis . The tail is deep dusky above, paler below; claws white. 

In the outline of the grinding-surfaces of the molar teeth, this 
species differs from all others at present described. Without en¬ 
tering into a minute description of these teeth, of which it is difficult 
to give a clear idea without figures, it may be staled that they have 
somewhat the same arrangement of cusps as those of Ncincrea of 
Baird, saving that in the present species the anterior cusp or prism 
of the first tooth in the lower jaw is in a position decidedly outside 
the line of the cusps of the other teeth. The exposed ends of what 
I have termed the prisms of these teeth constitute their grinding- 
surface, which, instead of having an angular outline as in N. cincrea, 

1 >resent, as in those of N.flaridana, a series of transverse, ovoid or 
oop-like figures; but these loops in the present species are much 
narrower in an antero-posterior direction than in any other species, 
owing to the folds of enamel entering more deeply and broadly into 
the sides of the tooth. 


Length of the head and body . 6 6 

-of the head . 1 9 

-of the ears. 0 8 

-of the fore-arm .. .. 1 3 

-of the fore foot and claws. 0 8 

-of the tibia. I f> 

-of the tarsus and toes . 1 3 

-of tail... 6 0 

Breadth of the ears .... 0 8 

-of the hind feet at the root of the 

inner toe.. 0 3 

Length of the skull from the front of the nasal 

bone to the occipital crest. 1 8 

Breadth across the zygomatic arch . 0 11 

Length of the nasal nones ... 0 8 

-- from the point of the upper incisor to 

the crown of the first molar. 0 6 

——- of the molar series. 0 4 

Length of the incisive foramina . 0 4 

-- of the palate.. 0 4 

Breadth of palate between two front molars.. 0 1± 

— — of palate between two posterior molars 0 2 

Length of lower jaw from point of incisors to 

condyle. 1 0 

Depth from coronoid process to the angle.... 06 


Pros. Stool. 8oc< June 25, 1661. 
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XII .—Anatomico -physiological Investigations on the Respiratory 
Process in Insects. By H. Ratjieb*. 

I. Perfect Insects. 

§ 1. Roesal, in the second volume of his ‘ Insekten-Belusti- 
gungen/ has noticed that in vEschna grandis the abdomen is 
alternately expanded and contracted, and that this movement is 
connected with the respiratory process. Cams subsequently 
made the same observation on Locusta verrudvora. These as¬ 
sertions led Rathke, in 1831, to examine all the larger insects 
which he coaid procure in the vicinity of Dorpat, to see whether 
they exhibited these movements of the abdomen. He fonnd that, 
in the majority of insects which he conld obtain for examination, 
the abdomen is alternately expanded and contracted; and fully 
convinced himself that in Cetonia and Scarabaus this movement 
has an effect upon the respiration. 

§ 2. In all insects in wnich such movements of the abdomen 
may be distinctly perceived, these are not of the same Lind, but 
in different insects they present many differences. These differ¬ 
ence* depend upon the peculiar organisation of the wall of the 
abdomen. But whatever may be the kind of movement, it is 
always caused and rendered possible,—1, by the epidermis of the 
abdomen being solid and thick in some parts ana soft and thin 
in others, so that those parts of the cutis on which the epidermis 
forms plates or bands of greater or less thickness may be pushed 
closer together and then again somewhat removedfrom each other; 
and 2, by the presence of peculiar muscles on the inner sur- 
fine of the cutis of the abdomen, passing from one part of the 
outii to the other, and capable of effecting a movement in it. 
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In general the cutis of the abdomen has seven! transverse 
bands, upon each of which the epidermis is harder and thicker 
than in the space between it and the next band; and it is only 
exceptionally that in some insects the spaces between the 
bands are either only represented by a constriction or completely 
unrecognizable. But when a thinner and softer skin is inter* 
posed between two bands, the posterior and smaller one is 
generally more or less immersed in the preceding, so that its 
anterior margin is more or less concealed by the posterior margin 
of the latter. Each band usually consists of two distinct halves, 
an upper and a lower one, united at the sides of the body, like 
the bands themselves, by a thinner and softer part of the cutis. 
In many insects, especially the Hymenoptera, the upper half or 

E late of most of the bands embraces the lower one more or less; 
ut this is not the case in the majority, in which the softer part 
between the upper and lower halves may be recognized from 
without; this becomes broader and more distinct in proportion as 
tiie sexual organs are dilated by their produots, or the intestinal 
Canal is filled with food. 

The muscles by which the hardened parts of the abdominal 
akin are united and moved are so arranged, in most insects, as 
only to approximate these parts; by which they only diminish 
the cavity of the abdomen, and produce an exspiration. Hence, 
in the following memoir, whenever the abdominal muscles are 
spoken of witoout any special qualification, those which relate 
only to exspiration are intended. The means by which the 
hardened parts of the skin are again separated, and the cavity of 
the abdomen again dilated, to produce inspiration, will be referred 
to hereafter. 

J 8. In most Coleoptera it is the superior wall of the abdomen 
that moves in respiration, being alternately depressed and ele» 
vatedL This movement, however, does not extend in all over 
a relatively equal portion of the abdomen. In those whose 
ehrtm extend over the whole abdomen, all the belts or segments 
tof this division of the body, with the exception of the last, usually 
hi the movement j whilst in those, such a« Scarabmt 
and Cetonia, whose elytra do not reach so far, the penultimate 
and even the antepenultimate segments take no part in it, which 
la indeed the case with all those segments which are of needy 
equal thickness throughout and form a simple ring. Movement 
is observed in all those segments in which the epidermis of the 
ventral and lateral walls presents a firm plate, but in rihich that 
©f the dorsal wall forms a thinner and usually smaller plate, 
separated by a membranous interspace at its ends from the above* 
menoonedlarger piste, and at its anterior and posterior margins 
treat the s imilar neighbouring plates. The movement k gene- 
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rally progressive, advancing rapidly from before backwards, 
rarely commencing in the middle of the abdomen and spreading 
both forwards and backwards. 

The muscles by which these movements are producedare ex¬ 
ceedingly simple. Each segment which takes part in it is fur¬ 
nished only with a single pair of muscles for this purpose, each 
of which is attached by one end to the lateral wall and by the 
other to the dorsal wall or plate, in both places close to the soft 
part of the cutis. All these muscles, therefore, run transversely 
across the softer and more flexible parts of the abdomen. When 
they contract, the dorsal wall of the segment to which they belong 
is drawn downwards more or less according to the extent of the 
soft interspace, by which the cavity of the abdomen ia more Or 
less diminished and the softer skin of the interspace more or leas 
folded. The respiratory movements are stronger in some Beetles, 
weaker in others. In those which need strong respiratory 
movements the above-mentioned muscles are more coarsely 
fibrous, thicker, and generally larger in proportion to the aiae of 
the entire body than in those in which weaker movements are 
sufficient; but in all cases they form only short bundles, which 
are either of nearly equal thickness and breadth throughout or 
become narrower and thinner from above downwards. Besides the 
muscles just described, several other muscular layers occur in the 
abdomen, both on the dorsal and ventral walla. Between each 
pair of the upper plates which are moveable upon one another 
there is, on each aide, a broader or narrower muscular layer, 
passing from the anterior margin of the posterior plate to the 
inner surface of the anterior one, and adhering at a greater or 
lesB distance from the anterior margin of the latter. Similar 
muscular bands, situated and attached in the same way, occur 
also on all the inferior plates which are mutually moveable. 
These lower bands are usually far thicker and more coarsely 
fibrous than the upper ones. Usually these two kinds of muscles 
only serve to bend the abdomen downwards and straighten it 

K ij but, if they both act together, they may also shorten the 
men a little, and if, as is usually the case, the upper wall is 
likewise drawn towards the lower one, diminish its cavity. Mid 
thus increase the quantity of air expelled. It must, however, be 
observed that such a universal contraction of the abdomen occurs 
but seldom, and not always even when the beetle is much alarmed* 
The movement of the dorsal wall is not comparatively equal 
in all Beetles. The movement is greatest in those whose tracM* 
p os se ss many vesicular dilatations, such as Ceionia and Seans* 
bmu, and less in those whose trochee run uninterruptedly with¬ 
out dilatations so as to produce a shrub-like appearance) it ia 
hunt in those in which the tracheae appear to oo narrowest in 

0 * 
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proportion to the whole body. The dilatations and contractions 
of the abdomen do not follow each other with equal rapidity in dif¬ 
ferent Beetles; they appear generally to he rapid in proportion to 
die sixe of the air-vessels; in the Beetles examined by the author, 
they succeed each other most rapidly in Cetonia and Searabema . 
But here we have to consider whether the animal is quite quiet 
or in motion or troubled, and also whether it hat lately taken a 
sufficiency of food or whether it is hungry; for when it has fed 
well or moves, the movements of the abdomen follow one another 
far more rapidly than when it is quiet or fasting. 

Note I.—.The above observations were made on specie* of the 
genera Cetonia, Scorabeeut, Cerambyx , Hitter, Dytitcus, Carabtu , 
Ckrysomela, Tenebrio, Bruchus and Attelabus. It ia remarkable 
that in Staphylinut, in which, notwithstanding its differing so 
much in many respects from other Beetles, the structure of the 
abdominal segments and of their muscles is the same, no distinct 
movement of the upper pieces of the abdominal segments could 
be peWerfed, On tne other hand, the upper port of the third 
thouaoic segment was seen to rise and fall alternately, and often 
very considerably. The author could not ascertain whether for 
this movement there are peculiar muscles not occurring in other 
Beetles. He observed, however, that in Staphytimu the widest 
and most important air-vessels occur in the posterior half of the 
thorax. The above-described movements of the abdomen were 
net observed in CoeeineUa, in which, contrary to the general rule, 
the upper plates of the abdomen are larger than the lower ones. 
In the Carabidm also (at least, in C. granulatut) the upper half 
of the last thoracic segment is moveable, and rises and falls a little 
during respiration, although leas than the upper halves of the 
abdominal segments. 


Note II.—In Tenebrio moiitor the upper pieoes of the abdo¬ 
minal segments are so transparent, that the intestines, and espe¬ 
cially a quantity of trachea which run quite close beneath those 
pieces, may be distinctly seen through them. Many of these 
trachea, especially those which run from below upwards, may he 
seen in constant movement j they are observed sometimes to be 
alternately stretched out and again curved, and sometimes to be 
moved forwards add backwards. This movement is not proper 
to them, but js oommuiuceted by the dorsal vessel to whicn they 
Are attached. ■ 


Note IIL —la the vivisection of a Scarobmu etereerariv*, the 
»othor, having removed the dorsal wall of the abdomen Ahd drawn 
forth the intestinal canal a little, by which many spud* trashes 
worn tom, was astonished to sec s several of-these tsixAms move 
like worms, in the water, in which the Beetle was 
being dissected. #or some minutes he supposed that ttmwov*- 
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meat vu proper to the air-vessel* themselves, but at last he 
perceived that several extremely delicate thread-worms issued 
from these vessels; others twisted about in some of the air-sacs 
of the abdomen. 

§ 4. In the Tahanida, the different genera and species of which 
have a more or less depressed abdomen, the upper plate of the 
abdominal segment is somewhat larger than the lower one, and 
consequently assists more or less in the formation of the lateral 
walls of the abdomen, with which the lower plates have little or 
nothing to do. The thinner and softer portion of the skin in¬ 
tervening between the upper and lower plates is always of con¬ 
siderable breadth ; it is always far broader at its anterior than 
at its posterior end, and possesses great extensibility and elas¬ 
ticity. 

From the author’s investigations of several species, and espe- 
pecially of Tabamu autuirmalis, the respiratory movements of 
these animals are effected by the movement of the lower abdo¬ 
minal plates (especially those of the anterior segments) to and 
from toe upper ones, during which the softer lateral portions 
appear alternately broader and narrower. But when the respi¬ 
ration is increased in force, the ends of the upper plates of the 
anterior segments, which assist in forming the lateral walls of 
these segments, arc somewhat drawn inwards and then again 
pushed out. With a still more powerful respiration the lower 

E lates ore pushed a little over each other, and all drawn a very 
ttle towards the breast; so that the lower surface of the abdo¬ 
men is somewhat shortened, but immediately returns to its for¬ 
mer position. 

In the Tabanidee, as in the Beetles, peculiar muscles exist only 
for the contraction of the abdominal cavity, and these muscles 
coincide almost exactly in position and attachment with those of 
the Beetles. All these muscles arc, however, both absolutely and 
relatively, very delicate and thin. 

At the base of the abdomen there are two large air-sacs; the 
tracheae are only of moderate width, and shruit-like in torn. 
The canal which unites the tracheal stems on each side is also 
only of moderate site. 

16. In Empie the inferior pieces of the abdominal segments 
are comparatively smaller than in Tabamu ; they form die entire 
ventral wall of the abdomen. Only die throe or four anterior ones 
rise and sink alternately, but vary weakly and scarcely percep¬ 
tibly. lbs abdomen also frequently curves a little downwards. 

In dm Tlpalarke also the lower pieces of the throe os four an¬ 
terior segments, which ace comparatively still oarrowCri move up 
and down scarcely perceptibly and but seldom. No movement 
that could be regarded as connected with respiration was de- 
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footed in the other abdominal segments of even the largest of 
those insects. 

* $ 6, The abdominal segments of the Muscifa also possess two 
plates of hardened epidermis. In some of these animals, espe¬ 
cially in the genus Musca itself, the upper plate assists to form 
a great part even of the ventral wall; in others it has but little 
to do with this. The lower plates are very considerably smaller, 
and in most of these insects resemble flat tiles. In some each 
lower plate is more elongated, and is then sometimes extremely 
narrow. But the most anterior of these plates is always the 
largest, and the rest generally diminish in size by degrees towards 
the posterior extremity. The interspace of soft skin on each side, 
between the upper and lower plates of each segment, is narrower 
or broader, according as the upper plate occupies more or less 
of the segment. It is usually very narrow, but becomes con¬ 
siderably enlarged when the alimentary canal is very full, or when 
the sexual organs, especially the ovaries, have attained a great 
size. 

Boring quiet respiration only the lower pieces of the segments 
move a little up and down. When respiration takes place more vio¬ 
lently, as, for instance, when a fly is held by the wings, the ends, or 
rather those parts of the upper plate which assist in forming the 
ventral wall, are alternately drawn in and pushed out, but at tho 
same time the ventral wall, as it rises, becomes elongated, and 
afterwards, when it sinks, is again shortened; so that in the 
former case the abdomen is more straightly extended, and in 
the latter more curved downwards. When the fly is not troubled, 
the above-mentioned contraction and dilatation of the abdominal 
Cavity takes place very rarely* 

The tracheae have a shrub-like form, and, like the canal which 
unites their steins on each side, are only of moderate diameter. 
In each side of the body, close to the thorax, there is a tolerably 
large air-sac. 

$7* In Panorpa the upper and lower plates of each abdomi¬ 
nal segment are of nearly equal size, and the interval on each 
side between the plates is proportionally very broad. Never¬ 
theless the cutis, and especially the epidermis forming this inter¬ 
space, are tolerably thick. Respiratory movements are very di¬ 
stinctly perceived »n the three or four first segments of the abdo¬ 
men : they consist in the alternate drawing in and pushing out of 
1k J r f en plates, during which, however, the anterior 

half of the abdomen is scarcely perceptibly contracted from above 
and below# 

§ 8. In the Lepidoptera the upper plates of the abdominal 
segments are not much larger than the lower ones. The inter# 
vening akin is tolerably wide, as in Pmorpa t but somewhat 
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thinner and softer. The respiratory movements are of the same 
kind as in Panorpa but stronger* ana extend throughout the whole 
length of the abdomen; in some species they are more distinctly 
visiule in the anterior, in others in the posterior part of the 
abdomen. 

§ 9. In Blatta the abdomen is broad and flat in proportion to 
its length. The upper halves of the segments are of the same 
size as the lower ones, and both extend to the rather acute late¬ 
ral margins of the abdomen. Between them there is on each 
side a moderately wide space occupied by a soft skin, in which 
a series of constantly open stigmata is visible. 

During respiration there is an alternate mutual approximation 
and removal of the upper and lower plates; but the respiratory 
movements do not take place rapidly* 

§ 10. In the Dragon-flies it was observed that, when they are 
in perfect repose, that part of the abdomen on which the central 
nervous cord rests alternately rises and falls, although but 
slightly. This movement is most remarkable in the genera 
Medina and Libellula, and weakest in Agrion ; in the Medina 
it is strongest in the posterior broader half of the abdomen. 
In Medina and Libellula the alternate contraction and expansion 
of the abdomen is repeated eighty or ninety times in a minute. 
With more powerful respiration the abdomen is aho alternately 
contracted and expanded at the sides, and then the lateral margins 
of the abdomen bend a little downwards during the contraction. 
This is very strikingly the case in the posterior part of the ab¬ 
domen in the species of the genus Medina . These respiratory 
movements arc rendered possible partly by the peculiar struc¬ 
ture of the abdominal segments, and partly by their tissues and 
the presence of peculiar muscular bundles in their interior. 
Each segment, except the first one in male individuals, consists 
essentially of two very elastic plates or shields of hardened 
epidermis, of which one forms the lateral and dorsal walls of 
the segment, and the other, which is much smaller, the ventral 
wall; these plates are separated at both sides by a space, occu¬ 
pied by a softer skin. At some distance from the posterior ex¬ 
tremity of the lower plate there issues on each side a slender 
muscular bundle, which becomes somewhat broader as it passes 
upwards and outwards to the other plate of the segment, to 
wnich it is attached at some distance from the lower margin. 
When these bundles contract a little, the lower plate » moved 
inwards, and the cavity of the abdomen is contracted only from 
below. If they contract more strongly, not only is the lower 
plate drawn further in, but the parts of the upper plate which 
represent the lateral walls are somewhat drawn together and 
(Mir lower margins pushed over the lower plate, .by sfhph.thf 
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cavity of the abdomen is contracted from below and also from 
the right and left. The subsequent dilatation of the abdomen ia 
not effected by any peculiar muscles, but only by the elasticity 
of the skin* 

This rhythmical contraction and expansion takes place even in 
the second abdominal segment of the male LibelluUe; and by 
this means the curious sexual apparatus occurring in this seg¬ 
ment is set in motion. 

The tracheae have both stems and branches of considerable 
diameter, and arc present in great numbers. Besides these air- 
vessels, several vesicles of considerable sise, which collapse when 
pricked, belong to the respiratory system: the majority of these 
are placed in the abdomen. 

§ 11. In the Grylli and Acridia the skin of nearly all the 
srgments of the abdomen is likewise hardened into two separate 
plates, one of which forms the lateral and dorsal walls; the 
other, which is much smaller, belongs to the ventral wall.* The 
latter piece is wanting in the first segment, which forms only a 
half ring; on the last segment it is present, but formed differ¬ 
ently from the same part in the intermediate segments, and im¬ 
plicated in the sexual organs. On these intermediate segments 
there is on each side, between the upper and lower plates, a very 
considerable space in which the epidermis is soft and thin, and 
which possesses great extensibility, as may be seen iu gravid 
female Grylli . In the genus Gryllus the ends of the lower plates 
reach only to this interspace; but in the Acridia the ends of 
these plates form longer and shorter processes, according to the 
different segments to which they belong, running upwards over 
the inner surface of the above-mentioned soft parts, and applying 
their free ends against the inner surface of the upper plates. 
The muscles attached to different parts of the abdominal skin, 
and serving for the most part to produce the respiratory move¬ 
ments, are very different both in number and attachment in 
Gryllus and Acridium . In A iridium 9 where they are most sim¬ 
ple, wc have,'— 1, a pretty strong muscle on each side springing 
from the base of the outer surface of the process into which each 
inferior plate is produced, passing up .turds and somewhat back* 
ward to attach itself to the upper plate of the same segment; 
when these muscles contract, the abdomen is narrowed from 
below, the ventral wail being drawn a little upwards; 9, two 
other smaller muscles on each side, passing from the anterior 
margin of the lower plate of each segment thus furnished, 
forward to the next preceding lower plate; these muscles seem 
to shorten the ventral wall, and appear to have no essential 
part in the respiratory process; 8, a great quantity of muscular 
fibres forming a long and narrow band between every two 
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approximate upper plates, passing from the anterior margin of 
each posterior plate to the inner surface of the preceding one; 
these muscles also take no port in the respiratory movements! 
but seem to shorten the dorsal and lateral walls. The above 
description of the muscles applies only to the smaller species of 
the genus Acridium , and not to the larger ones, such as A ♦ 
stridu/um and A . migratorium . In these there is, on the outer 
surface of each process of the inferior plates, a tolerably strong, 
long, bandlike muscle, running from the apex of the process 
downwards and backwards, and attacliing itself to the lower 
end of the upper plate of the same segment, If all these mus* 
cles contract, the ventral wall of the abdomen must be depressed, 
and the ventral cavity enlarged; so that these muscles must be 
regarded as inspiratory. Each segment likewise possesses a pair of 
exspiratory muscles, which are also of considerable size and form 
two flat, broad, and not very long bands, each of which springs 
from one of the outer margins of the lower plate, and, becoming 
broader, ascends upwards and outwards to attach itself to the 
lateral wall of the upper plate of the same segment There are 
also muscles similar to those described under 2 and 3 in the 
•mailer Acridia; but those of No. 1 are wanting. 

In the various species of GryUus (or Locusta) we have,—1, mus¬ 
cles which agree perfectly with those described under No. 3 in 
Acridtum; 2, on each Bide of the abdomen there is a simple 
scries of small muscular bundles, which, in position and attach* 
ment resemble those described under No. 2 in the Acridia , 
These and the preceding have no particular connexion with re* 
spiration. All the other muscles now to be mentioned, on the 
contrary, are probably devoted entirely to respiration: there is 
nothing like them in Acridivm; and they spring from a small 
and tortuous fold, which is formed by the soft skin between the 
upper and lower halves of the abdonnnal segments, and projects 
a attic inwards towards the ventral cavity. 3. A small muscle 
passes from the above-mentioned fold, inwards, forwards, and 
downwards, to the lower part of each segment, except the first 
and the last two. 4 and 5, In each of the same segments two 
somewhat larger muscles spring on each side opposite each of 
the preceding, from the fold, pass upwards and outwards, and 
attach themselves to the end of the upper plate. In the penult 
timatc segment there is only one pair of such muscles. When 
the cavity of the abdomen is gradually extended, as especially in 
{female insects by the products of the sexual organs, the soft 
space between the upper and lower plates increases considerably 
m breadth, and the muscles just described then not only become 
neatly elongated, but increase generally in size; bat when 
facte muscles and, simultaneously with them, those described 
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under No* 8 ore contracted, the cavity of the abdomen is dimi¬ 
nished from above and below. 6. A series of seven pretty strong 
muscular bundles, each of which always lies dose behind the 
Other, and has its axis directed from before backwards, covers 
the greater part of the above-mentioned fold on each side of the 
body* Each bundle corresponds with an abdominal segment; 
but whether it is connected with respiration is uncertain. 7. 
Lastly, wherever two segments arc contiguous, a tolerably strong 
muscle passes transversely from the right to the left fold, and 
Conceals on each side the contiguous extremities of each pair of 
muscles described under No. 6. When these muscles contract, 
the folds of skin to which they are attached are drawn a little 
inwards, and the cavity of the abdomen is narrowed laterally in 
the neighbourhood of these folds. These latter muscles also are 
greatly extended when, towards the close of summer, the gene¬ 
rative organs are much enlarged and the abdomen is filled with 
an accumulation of fat, but they are not thereby weakened in 
their action. Between these muscles and the ventral wall there 
is a considerable space, in which the chain of ganglia and four 
Very wide air4ubes are situated. 

The tracheae occur in greater number in the Grylli ; and those 
which belong to the body-wall, with the exception of their final 
ramifications, are of considerable diameter, forming elongated 
and sausage-like tubes. Notwithstanding their width, they do 
not collapse when cut through, from their having strong and 
very elastic spiral fibres in them. They also become dilated again 
after being compressed. There are four or five pairs of vesicular 
dilatations immediately above the ventral wall of the abdomen, 
and fc pair of much larger ones in the thorax above and behind 
the first pair of legs. In the AcruHa the tracheal stems on 
the walls of the abdomen are fewer, but partly also much wider 
than in the Grylli' and, from their great diameter, their collapg- 
ing when cut, and their not expanding again completely when 
compressed, they form a sort of transition to the air-sacs* Their 
spiral fibres are comparatively thin mid but slightly elastic. 

§ 12* It is remarkable that Acheta cempestris , although ex- 
tonally to® nearly related than the Acruka to Gryllus verrvoi- 
0OTHS and others of its genus, nevertheless resembles the Grylli 
much move than the AcruHa in its respiratory apparatus* 

This insect is essentially distinguished from the Losustss 
{Grylli) in the structure of the skin of the abdomen, only by the 
lower plates of the abdominal segments being proportionally 
kf get and especially longer, and by the first segment possessing a 
fewer plate. Parallel to these plates, but at a tolerable distance 
from them, there are, as in Gryllus, several transversely stretched 
_ .... • ■ of 
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to the same spot on the opposite wall j and of these, one ia always 
placed where two segments are contiguous. Below them are 
the ventral chain and two long and wide trachea. When they 
Contract, the abdomen is somewhat narrowed from each side. It 
is narrowed from below by numerous muscles, of which the first 
segment has two pairs, and all the rest, with the exception of 
the last, one pair. All these muscles unite the enda of the lower 

} dates with those of the upper plates of the same segments: they 
ie close to the inner surfaces of the lateral aoft spaces. Other 
much smaller muscles serve to draw inwards these soft spaces, 
which are of considerable width, and thus also contract the ab¬ 
domen from above and below. Three of these small bundles 
pass up from each end of the lower plates and attach themselves 
to the soft skin; but one such muscle comes from the extremity 
of [the upper plate of] each of the same segments and attaches it¬ 
self opposite to the first, also on the soft skin. The abdomen 
may be shortened by several muscles which unite together its 
individual segments : of these, one pair always goes from the 
end of the lower plate of each segment to that lying imme¬ 
diately before it, whilst others, forming long and slender bands, 
unite the upper plates of each two segments, as in the Locmta 
( Grylli) and Acridia. 

The respiratory movements themselves are probably effected 
exactly as in the Locusta (Grylli ) j but the author had no oppor¬ 
tunity of observing A. camprstris alive. 

In Aeheta GryUotalpa, Fab. (Gryllut Gryllotalpa, Lamk.), the 
akin of the abdomen ia formed exactly as in A. campestru, but 
the muscular apparatus of this part is much simpler. The upper 
plates of the abdominal segments are united to each other as in 
A, campestru 5 this is also the case with the lower plates, but the 
muscles of these arc absolutely and relatively much broader and 
stronger. The muscles uniting the upper and lower plates are 
not of the same kind in all the segmentsj in the two anterior 
segments they are of the same form as in A. campestru, but much 
stronger} in the other segments they form broad bundles, of 
which some fibres run from the upper plate, and others from 
the lateral soft akin, to the lower plate, and of which some taW. 
a straight course, while others appear to cross. The specimen 
examined had been for several years in spirit, and bad become, 
extremely bard. 

The trachese in both species of Aeheta are very wide, but never 
vwkralsrly dilated. 

4 18. In the broad and rather depressed abdomen of Mmtk 
miifm* the lower plates of the segments are nearly of the tame 
length aa the upper ones, At the sides a blunt edge is formed 
ty them and the soft akin uniting them. JSeoh of the tower 
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plates is united to the next one by a pair of rather broad and 
strong muscular bands (the muscles uniting the upper plates are 
much weaker); so that the abdomen can probably be a good deal 
shortened. For the contraction of the abdomeu upwards and 
downwards, several pretty long and almost bacilliform muscles 

K ss from the upper to the lower plates in the vicinity of the 
;eral margin. The first two segments have each only one pair 
of such musoles; the segments from the third to the sixth pos¬ 
sess each two pair, one close behind the other. The soft skin 
can also probably be drawn inwards; for on each side of the ab¬ 
domen are several short muscular bundles, of which one always 
runs from one end of each lower plate, obliquely from before 
backwards, and a second, partly covering the former, from behind 
forwards to the soft skin, to which they are attached. Two other 
pairs of muscles on each side go from the upper plate to the soft 
skin—one of these, the largest, from the middle of each plate, 
the other from its posterior margin. 

§ 14. In Truxali* the organization of the wall of the abdomen 
is almost exactly the same as in the larger dcridia. 

§ 15. All the Hymenoptera aculeata, with the exception of 
the Ants, have, according to the author, essentially the same 
organization of tbe abdomen and respiratory movements. 

Each segment, except the first, consists of two very firm 
plates, generally very broad in proportion to their length, both 
nearly of the same length, and united at the sides of the body 
by a softer skin in such a manner that the upper one projects 
over the ends of the lower one, and therefore the soft skin 
uniting the two plates eannot be seen from without. All these 
segments are also pushed into each other like the tubes of a tele¬ 
scope; so that the soft skin uniting them is likewise usually 
concealed. In most of these insects the anterior angle of each 
extremity of the lower plates of most of the segments projects 
greatly, forming a point, directed forwards. (The author observed 
id a Bee, the species of which he could not determine at the time 
Of making the observation, that between each of these angles and 
the corresponding end of the upper plate there wea a small end 
nearly lenticular cushion, consisting of a completely closed, white, 
opake, end rather firm aac, the wails of which were very thick in 
proportion to ita cavity.) 

The respiratory movements are effected with greet quickness 
end vivacity, axe rarely interrupted, and give the insect a restless 

T *t} they consist in an alternate abbreviation and ehmgafctab 
the abdomen, the individual segments being drawn more 
deeply one into the other and again pushed out. in those which 
have the abdomen nearly straight, such as the Wasps, these 
movements usually take place in a straight direction; bat hi 
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tboae in which the abdomen ia more or 1 cm eurved downward*, 
aa in the Humble Bees and Bees, the abdomen, when extended, 
is at the same time more strongly decurved. 

The shortening of the abdomen diminishes its canty and 
causes exspiration; its elongation enlarges the cavity, and is 
connected with inspiration. Sometimes, nowever, in this latter 
movement, especially when the insect protrudes its sting, the 
upper plates of the segments are poshed further over the lower 
ones, the cavity of the abdomen is contracted nearly as much as 
it is elongated, and thus the inspiration is hindered) nay, some¬ 
times the upper plates may be so strongly pushed on the lower 
ones that an exspiration must be produced. The shortening of 
the abdomen (exspiration) is effected by peculiar muscles attached 
to the dorsal, ventral, and lateral walls of the abdomen. The 
ventral muscles are only of moderate size, and form cords, of 
which two always run (somewhat converging) from the anterior 
margin of each segment, nearly to the same part of the preceding 
one. The dorsal muscles take the dorsal vessel between them, 
as the ventral ones do the chain of ganglia, and are attached to 
the upper plates in the same way as these to the lower ones; 
they are, however, rather thinner. Of the lateral muselea one 
springs from the upper and anterior angle of each lower plate, 
except that of the first segment, and passes obliquely downwards 
and forwards, gradually becoming broader, to the lower plate of 
the preceding segment; and another, from the lower and ante¬ 
rior angle of each upper plate in the same segments, turning 
upwards and forwards, attaches itself to the inner surface of the 
same plate in the preceding segment. Both muscles reach from 
the segments from which they spring nearly to the anterior 
margin of the other. 

The act of inspiration is effected partly by the elasticity of 
the softer skin between the segments, but still more by peculiar 
muscles, of which there are two pairs on each segment, except 
the first. In most (and probably in all) aculeate Hymcnoptera 
these are much thicker than the muscles just described as being 
attached to the lateral walls and serving for exspiration. The 
inspiratory muscles are also placed in pairs on each lateral wall 
of the abdomen; they spring in each segment from the same 
spots to which the. exspiratory muscles are attached, but lie 
behind these, and do not run, like them, obliquely forwards; but, 
supposing the abdomen in the act of inspiration, the muscle 
springing from the inferior plate of each segment passes straight 
sown to the hinder margin iff the inferior plate of the pre¬ 
ceding segment; that springing from the upper plate goes 
straight up to the hinder margin of the upper plate of tlte pre- 
Oedhag segment. In the state of exspiration both muscles are 
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directed somewhat obliquely backward* from their points Of 
origin. 

§ 10. In the Hymenoptera with an ovipositor ( Terebrantia ) 
the author’s observations were made chiefly on (Jphion luteus, 
Ichneumon persuasorius, and Sires gigas . In these the upper 
plates of the abdominal segments are considerably larger than 
the lower ones, and form both the dorsal and lateral walls of tbe 
abdomen ; the lower plates occupy only the ventral wall. The 
former also project a little beyond the latter, with perfectly free 
extremities. 

In the respiratory movements tho lower plates are usually 
somewhat elevated and again depressed; more rarely, and only 
when the respiration is very forcibly effected, the ends of tbe 
upper plates are also set in motion inwards and outwards. 

The tracheie are shrub-like; and no air-sacs ever occur. 

Details, 

In Ichneumon persuasorius the lower plate of each of tbe flrst 
eight segments of the abdomen is rather broad; tho first is 
simple, tho rest partly hard and partly aoft. The harder and 
thicker parts form three longitudinal bands, of which the 
broadest occupies the middle of the plate, the others lying dose 
to its lateral margins. Between these and the middle band are 
two softer bands, which in the specimen examined were a little 
bent in towards the ventral cavity; so that each plate, viewed 
from beneath, showed two moderately broad and deep furrows 
running in the direction of the length of the abdomen. During 
inspiration tbe entire plate moved upward, and during inspira¬ 
tion downward; and in the latter aet the above-mentioned fur¬ 
rows were not unfrequently effaced, so that the plate became 
quite flat and a little widened. On the abdomen being opened 
it appeared that on the convex aide of each of the furrows there 
was a longitudinal muscle running from the ulterior margin of 
each plate to the same margin of the following one: from its 
position and attachment, its contraction must flatten the furrow- 
like part, A second, shorter and flatter muscle passed from each 
anterior angle of the lower plates, outwards, upwards, and back¬ 
wards, to the upper plate of the same segment; these serve for 
exspiration. (Superior longitudinal muscles were also present.) 

In tiie female of Sires gigas the two hindermost segments of 
the abdomen have no inferior plates; in the other six segments 
the lower plates are present ana very broad. From each anterior 
angle of these plates a moderately strong exspiratory muscle 
passes upwards, outwards and backwards to the upper plate of 
the same segment. Another much thicker and longer mus- 
also serving foe exspiratipn, passes from each posterior angle 
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df the lower plate* upward*, outward* and forward* to the ante¬ 
rior margin of the upper plate, covering the broader upper part 
of the above-mentioned mnacle. There an likewise upper and 
lower longitudinal muscle* for the abbnviation of the abdomen. 
The lower ones are even doubled—two on each side of the lower 
plates. They are rather thick, but narrow. The upper muscles, 
on the contrary, are very broad, but thin and delicate. Notwith¬ 
standing these numerous muscles, however, the abdomen is not 
shortened and elongated for the purpose of respiration, as in 
Bees and Wasps. 

§ 17. The author then discusses the question whether these 
movements of the abdomen, supposed to he connected with re¬ 
spiration, may not subserve some other fnnction. 

1. The pulsation of the dorsal vessel cannot be essentially 
affected by these movements, as when they cease for a longer or 
ahorter time the activity of the dorsal vessel does not stop. 
This applies also to the action of the digestive organs, for 
thU likewise goes on, and movements (especially peristaltic) of 
the intestine and malpighian vessels take place even when the 
movements of tho abdomen cease for some time. There can 
also be no particular relation between them and the fnnction of 
the generative organs, as they occur both when the sexual organs 
are for from maturity and when their activity appears to be 
purely plastic. There are no other organs in the abdomen of 
most insects, except the respiratory organa, with which these 
movements can be connected. 

2. As the latter organs are surrounded by structures for less 
compressible in their nature, it is clear that as the walls of the 
abdomen contract, the air contained in the respiratory organs 
moat be set in motion and partly expelled through the stigmata, 

3. The movements of the walls of the abdomen, in those insect* 
in which they occur, take place, like the reepiratory movement* 
of higher animals, more rapidly when the insect makes, or en¬ 
deavours to make, greater muscular exertions; hence we may 
conclude by analogy that there is a close relation between the 
movements in insects and those in vertebrate animals. 

4. In Cetonia aurata and Searabem ttereorarm the author 
convinced himself by observation that them movements truly 
act upon the respiratory organs. On mitring off first the wings 
and wing-cases and then the upper wall of the thorax foam these 
Beetles, he saw that every time the dorsal wall of the abdomen 
was depressed the air-aaca contained in tho thorax became 
tensely dilated, and when the dorsal wall again rose them air- 
sacs became a little smaller. 

B. In Aoridium stridulum he remarked that, whenever the abdo¬ 
men contracted, the two pad-like and closely a p pres eed bps of 
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each of the stigmata placed above the intermediate legs separated, 
indicating that a portion of the air contained in the thorax was 
driven out through them. The same phenomenon was observed 
in the stigmata above the posterior pair of legs in OryUut ver- 
rucivorus. 

§ 18. Distinct movements of the walls of the body are not 
seen in every perfect insect, even when observed for a long time ; 
and hence it might be supposed that the tracheae and air-sacs in 
many (or perhaps in all) insects may be capable of contracting 
and dilating themselves by the tone and elasticity of their tissue. 
Elasticity is certainly possessed in a high degree by all those 
trachem which are not too wide in proportion to their length, or 
too thin-walled in proportion to their width, as may easily be 
seen in any such vessel, even of a recently killed insect, by oom- 
pressing it and then removing the pressure. All parts of the 
respiratory system also possess a greater or less degree of physi¬ 
cal contractility according to tneir different nature. It is 
greatest in the trachese, as these, when extended in width, or 
still more in length, contract agaiu to their previous dimensions; 
it is least in the air-sacs, which, when dilated, contract but little 
and scarcely perceptibly on the removal of the cause of the ex¬ 
tension. A tone, or organic contractility, seems on the con¬ 
trary to be entirely wanting in all these parts. This view the 
author supports by the following observations. Of several living 
insects, especially GrylU, Acridia, Scarabetus etercorariue, and 
Carabut yranulatus , he opened the abdomen, and observed par¬ 
ticular parts of their respiratory systems under the action not 
only of the air, but also of cold water, concentrated sunlight, 
and mechanical irritants, sometimes with a very strong lens and 
sometimes with the microscope, without ever remarking a con¬ 
traction which indicated any tone of these parts. Nor could he 
observe any such contractions in the trachete of Tenebrio moUtor, 
by examining them through the transparent parts of the skin of 
that insect. . Hence he considers that we are justified in stating 
that respiration (and especially exspiratioo) is never effected in 
any inseet by the proper powers of the trachea and air-sacs 
alone, but that they require a pressure exerted upon them by 
other surrounding structures. This pressure can be exerted only 
by the wall of the abdomen, or in some insects by that of the 
metathorax; for although some of the viscera by their own 
activity may be capable of exerting a pressure upon them, this 
must be much less than that of the wall of the body. If no 
respiratory movement of the wall be observed in a perfect insect, 
tbc cause of this may be various* 

• 1. The inseet may be too small, sad the movement too slight, 
to allow its observation j 
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2, Or it may be too hairy or plumose to allow such a move¬ 
ment to be perceived by the eye; 

8, Or it may have fasted for a long time, rendering the move¬ 
ments so few and weak as to escape observation; 

4, Or the insect may be rendered dull and weakly by other 
causes. 

Here the author remarks that in insects in general respiration 
by no means plays so great a part, and, although necessary, is 
not so important as in birds and mammalia*. Many proofs of 
this assertion arc to be found, according to the author, in Borg's 
memoir, * Digestiones physiological circa respirationem insccto- 
rum et vermium' (Rudolst.: 1804); and he cites the circum¬ 
stance that many insects live in the earth or in rotten wood, 
where they cannot possibly obtain an abundance of pure air for 
their respiration. He also cites the observation of Sir Hutnphiy 
Davy Consolations in Travel/ Dialogue 2), that on the small 
floating islands of Confervas in a lake near Tivoli he found an 
immense number of the most various insects, although this lake 
exhales so much carbonic acid and sulphurous vapour, that the 
aquatic birds, which sometimes visit it, remain on its shores, 
because, on the lake itself, these vapours would be fatal to them. 
Moreover his own observations show that in many insects the 
respiratory movements are few and weak. 

If the above-described movements of the abdomen have really 
an influence upon respiration, this must be a double one, in con- 

* In a note subsequently written, the author observes:—“This is 
going too fur, aa appears from the experiments of Treviranus on the 
respiration of the lower animals (Treviranus and Tiedemann’s * Zeitschr. 
fUr Physiol/ Bd. iv.). 

w Results.—1. The quantity of oxygen token up and of carbonic acid 
exhaled by the same insect is very different in equal times, according as it 
moves or rests, according as it is exposed to a higher or lower temperature 
(greater in the former cose), and according as it is full-fed or fasting. 

w (In Apis terrestris the quantities of carbonic-acid gas exhaled at 9-12° 
R. and 14*23° R. are as 22; 174.) 

'* 2. The quantity of carbonic-acid gas produced in respiration differs in 
different insects. The most active insects exhale the most carbonic acid. 
Among these arc the Bees, Humble Bees, and Lepidoptera. These are 
followed by the Syrpki and probably many other JDiptera, Then come 
the Libeliuh and Beetles. The smallest amount of carbonic acid is ex¬ 
haled by the larva of Lepidoptera and Beetles. A larva of Cetonia aurata 
does not exhale a filth of that produced by the perfect insect of the same 
species. 

w 3. When the temperature of the sir is 11 J° R. the Bee produces nearly 
as much, and at a temperature of 22° R. far more carbonic acid than even 
the Dove, Paptlio Atalmta, oven when it has been for several days with- 

§ " od, exhales a far greater quantity of the gas at 15° R. than that bird 
Guinea-pigs, and Rabbits are inferior to Humble Bees iu strength of 
Ition at a temperature of 16*17° R. At this temperature Syrphut 
nm is about equal to those animals/ 1 
dm. if Map. N. Hist. Ser.3. Vol ix, 7 
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sequence of the structure and distribution of the respiratory ap¬ 
paratus. 

1. In the abdomen itself. When its cavity is diminished, the 
tracheae, and the air-sacs when they occur, must be somewhat 
compressed and a portion of the air contained in them driven 
out through the stigmata. But when the cavity of the abdomen 
enlarges again, and the pressure exerted upon the air-passages 
contained in it is removed, these must furnish an entrance for Sle 
atmospheric air, partly because the pressure of the external air 
overcomes that upon the outer surface of the air-vessels, and 
partly because the trachea) at least njay again dilate by their own 
elasticity. 

2. As regards the head and thorax, which, if we except the 
thorax of the Staphy Uni and Car abides , cannot expand and contract, 
A portion of the air contained in the abdomen will be driven into 
them through the air-vessels when the abdomen contracts. A 
portion of this air then flows out through the stigmata of the 
thorax (as is seen in the Locusta), but another portion inflates 
the air-passages of the thorax and probably those of the head to 
a greater or less extent. When the pressure on the abdomen 
ceases, the tracheae and air-sacs of the thorax and head contract 
by their proper elasticity, and again expel a portion of their con¬ 
tained air, probably in part through the thoracic stigmata, at 
least in those insects whose stigmata arc constantly open, and in 
part back into the abdomen. 

The same applies probably to the movement of the air to and 
from the extremities. 

§ 19. In all the insects examined, except the Hymenoptera. 
only the contractions, and not the dilatations, of the abdominal 
cavity arc effected by the action of muscles. The means by 
which the cavity is enlarged and the inspiration effected, appear 
to be various in different insects and even in the same insect, 

1. In those insects which only possess shrub-like trachem, the 
latter appear to be a principal means of the dilatation of the 
abdominal cavity during inspiration. The tracheae, like the 
arteries of the Vcrtebrata, possess a high degree of elasticity, 
and, even after the insect's death, regain their volume, after 
being compressed, as soon as the pressure is removed. At they 
are undoubtedly compressed, directly or indirectly, by the walls 
of the abdomen during exspiration, it is to be expected that, 
when this pressure ceases, they will again expand, react upon 
the walls of the abdomen, and push these somewhat apart. This 
apnlies also to most of those insects which possess vesicular as 
well as ramified trache®, and especially to those in which the 
former are not too wide in proportion to their length. It is loss 
applicable to those whose vesicular troche® are very wide in pro* 
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portion to their length, as is the case in the Acridia; these 
tracheae, when compressed and emptied of air, do not completely 
recover their original diameter by the agency of their proper 
elasticity. The air-sacs, which exist in greater or less number 
in many insects in connexion with the tracheae, usually consist 
of an extremely delicate membrane, in which no trace of a spiral 
fibre can be detected: when strongly dilated with air, they may 
certainly contract a little by their proper contractility, if the 
pressure from within ceases; but when compressed from without, 
they cannot dilate themselves again by virtue of any inherent 
elasticity. Consequently in those insects which have air-sacs or 
very wide vesicular trachea* in the abdomen, these structures 
cannot contribute to the dilatation of the ventral cavity. 

2. In those insects in which during exspiration the extre- 
mities of the upper halves of several abdominal segments are 
bent somewhat inwards (as in the Qrylli, Acridia, Libellula, 
Tabani , some Beetles [ Carabus granulatus] and many Lepido- 
ptcra), these extremities, when the muscles cease to act upon 
them, move apart again by their own elasticity, and thus assist 
in enlarging tnc abdominal cavity. 

8. In those insects in which the softer skin between the upper 
and lower halves of the abdominal segments possesses consider¬ 
able thickness and elasticity, and folds inwards during exspira¬ 
tion, it appears, during inspiration, to press outwards again by 
its own elasticity, recovering the plane in which it is stretched 
during repose, and pushing apart the upper and lower plates of 
the segments. In those, on the contrary, in which this akin is 
comparatively thin and does not fold during exspiration (as in 
Tabanus, Musca, Tipula, and the Beetles), it probably does not 
act in the above way in the dilatation of the abdominal cavity* 
For the contractility of this portion of the skin is very con¬ 
siderable, and it may therefore be supposed that when it has been 
somewhat compressed during exspiration, it will again extend 
itself on the cossation of the pressure. 

§ 20. From the statements contained in the preceding para¬ 
graphs we may understand how the process of inspiration goes 
on m perfect insects. 

1. In those which possess only shrub-like tracheae, these ex¬ 
pand by their own elasticity as soon as the direct or indirect 
pressure of the abdominal walls producing exspiration ceaaea, and 
by their proper force cause the atmospheric air to place itself 
in equilibrium with the air contained in them and penetrate 
through the stigmata. If the abdominal walls also expand by 
their own elasticity after the completion of exspiration, tJhis dila¬ 
tation can only be regarded as a removal of the obstacles to the 
independent dilatation of the trachea. 


7 * 
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2. In those, on the contrary, which possess air* sacs as well as 
tracheae, or in which some tracheae arc very wide in proportion 
to their length, the walls of the abdomen cause the inspiration, 
either by their proper elasticity or, as in the Hyincnoptera, by 
muscular power. 

§ 21. It is well known that insects when fully fed, and re¬ 
quiring a greater amount of oxygen foi the purpose of digestion, 
respire far more frequently than when their alimentary canal is 
empty; the respiratory process also appears, at least in the 
greater number of insects, to take place more completely and 
powerfully. The movements of the abdominal plates and the 
extension of the soft skin uniting them are then far greater than 
when the alimentary canal is empty. The muscles moving these 
parts will he more stretched than usual, and therefore will contract 
to a far greater extent; so that the difference between the size of 
the abdominal cavity in inspiration and exspiration is increased, 
the air-passages are more strongly compressed, the air contained 
in them more completely evacuated at each exspiration, and a 
greater quantity of fresh air is taken in during inspiration, than 
under other circumstances. This at least must be the ease with 
those insects which possess only ramose tracheae. It probably 
applies also to these insects at the time when their generative 
organs, csjwcially in the female, arc much dilated and the abdo¬ 
men inflated thereby; but it is not known whether at this time, 
if the alimentary canal be empty, the respiration goes on more 
rapidly than before, when the sexual organs had attained no 
great size. The same theory cannot apply to those insects which 
possess vesicular tracheae or large air-sacs, as these vesicles arc 
not so elastic as to be capable of dilating again by their own 
powers on the cessation of pressure. Perhaps these insects, 
under the above circumstances, breathe more rapidly than the 
others. The author considers that many of his observations arc 
in favour of this view. 

§ 22. Is that movement of the abdomen of insects which is 
connected with respiration a voluntary or an involuntary act? 
This question is to be answered in the same way as the similar 
one relating to the respiration of man. 

After the decapitation of insects ( Grylii , Scarabai, Tabani and 
Wasps) the abdomen has been seen to coutinue for a time con¬ 
tracting and dilatiug in the same way as before the injury, from 
which the author concludes that in these the respiratory move¬ 
ments may go on quite involuntarily. But these movements 
not unfrequently cease for a longer or shorter time in uninjured 
insects, or they are limited to one or two segments; and the con¬ 
tractions take place in these with unusual exertion, although the 
remainder of the segments which otherwise act in respiration 
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remain quite quiet: from this wc may, conclude that the will may 
exert some influence on the respiration. 

§ 23. Certain phenomena lead to the belief that in many in¬ 
sects various viscera have a subordinate action upon the respira¬ 
tion of insects, or at least upon the distribution of air in them. 

1. The pulsation of the dorsal vessel sets a number of tracheae 
in motion, pushing them forwards and backwards, extending 
them in length, and then permitting them to contract or contort 
themselves again. 

2* In those insects which possess a sucking-bladder connected 
with the anterior part of the alimentary canal, this must produce 
similar, but sometimes, by lateral pressure, still greater effects 
upon the trachcse and air-sacs in its vicinity : in many such in¬ 
sects, especially Diptera, this bladder, which is sometimes of 
great size, may be seen, even through the skin, slowly but inces¬ 
santly contracting and expanding alternately to a very great 
extent. 

3. This applies also to the intestine and, although in a far 
less degree, to the malpighian vessels, which, as may be ascer¬ 
tained not only from opened insects, but also from many unin¬ 
jured ones (such as some species of Syrphus), are constantly 
performing peristaltic movements. The strongest peristaltic 
movements, which indeed were perceptible through the walls of 
the abdomen, were observed by the author in Option luteus . In 
the first segment of the abdomen, in which the intestine was 
auite straight, they went on unceasingly, in such a manner 
that the portion of intestine contained in it always remained 
straight; in the remainder of the abdomen, in which the intestine 
is much contorted, they took place only at intervals, but each 
time with great rapidity and violence, the intestine undulating 
to and fro to a remarkable extent. 

By the dragging of these viscera upon the neighbouring and 
attached trachcse, and also by the pressure which some of them 
exert during their extension upon air-sacs in their vicinity, it 
cannot be but that the air contained in these parts will be set in 
motion. Partial movements of the air in the interior of the in¬ 
sect must also be produced during the action of the muscles of 
the limbs, as these muscles arc penetrated and surrounded by 
many air-vcBsds, 

II, Imperfect Insects, 

A, Of those which only undergo a partial metamorphosis , 

§ 24. The structure of the abdomen in the young of Blatta 9 
Gryllus and Acridium is similar to that occurring in the perfect 
insects; so that it is probable that the respiratory process is the 
same in both. 
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B. Grubs and Caterpillars. 

The trachea) of these lame were examined immediately after 
they had been opened down the back, both with the simple lens 
and with the microscope, but no contractions could be observed 
in them even when irritated mechanically or with alcohol* 

S 25. The larvae of Vesjm crabro and V. vulgaris , both when 
witnin their cells and after removal therefrom, frequently shorten 
and elongate their bodies, at the same time curving them laterally 
either to the right or left* In the latter movement the convex 
half of the body also becomes smoother, and the concave half 
thicker than before, a portion of the fat and other structures 
contained in the body being pressed from the former into the 
latter. 

The skin between each two contiguous segments is somewhat* 
thinner and softer than in the segments themselves, and at the 
point where the upper and lower halves of each segment come 
together the skin is likewise thinner aud softer, and forms a 
projecting fold. From the entire anterior margin of each seg¬ 
ment, except the two soft spaces on the right and left sides and 
the spaces where the dorsal vessel and ventral ganglionic cord 
lie, there runs a great number of nearly straight and pretty thick 
muscular bundles, forming two superior and two inferior layers; 
these pass nearly to the corresponding margin of the preceding 
segment, and not only shorten the body, but also, by acting on 
one side, curve it to one side. Besides these, on each side, partly 
from the upper cod of the lower half of each abdominal segment 
close to the soft skin, and partly from this soft skin itself, two 
delicate and closely approximated muscular bundles pass inwards 
and downwards to the lower half of the preceding segment, 
attaching themselves partly to the anterior margin of this in the 
vicinity of the ganglionic chain, and partly running further in¬ 
wards and forwards to apply themselves to the upper surface 
of the straight muscles of the next anterior segment. These 
latter muscles may flatten the body, and appear to be antago¬ 
nistic in the two halves of the body; so that when thoso of the 
left side contract, those of the right side are relaxed, and vice 
ver8d. The straight longitudinal muscles are likewise antago¬ 
nistic in the two sides of the body. When the entire body con¬ 
tracts in the direction of its length, during which the segments 
themselves, consisting only of a soft skin, are somewhat short¬ 
ened', it is extended again, after the relaxation of the zniiscles, 
only by the dastitity of the cutis and of the contents of the 

WfltVt 

trachese are ramose, and all .the stems of each 
side of the body are united, as in the perfect Wasps, by a com- 
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tnon cylindrical and elastic canal, which, however, is only of 
moderate diameter. 

The respiratory process in these lame can only be effected by 
the above-mentioned movements, both general and partial. If 
the larva contracts longitudinally, when it does not gain so 
much in breadth as it loses in length, the contents of the body- 
cavity, and therefore the tracheary system, must be compressed, 
and the air contained therein driven out of the stigmata, in 
larger or smaller quantity according to the shortening. On the 
cessation of the activity of the muscles, the oir-vcsscls, being 
freed from the previous pressure, must dilate again by virtue of 
their elasticity, and cause the air to enter through the stigmata. 
The same process of exspiration must also take place when the 
larva bends strongly to one side; for as the convex side then 
becomes smoother, and the structures contained in it are par¬ 
tially driven over into the opposite side, it is more than probable 
that its trachea; also are then compressed and partly emptied of 
air; and as the concave side is shorter and moreover filled with 
a portion of the structures from the other side, its trachea; also 
must be compressed and compelled to part with their air. 

§ 28. In tnc lame of the Scarabai, or at least in that of the 
May Bug {Melolontha majatis ), the epidermis of each abdominal 
segment, except the last, forms two moderately firm plates, the 
upper a little larger than the lower, united at each side by a 
thinner and more flexible part of the epidermis. In these softer 
parts are the stigmata. Both the upper and lower plates of 
every two segments move upon each other by moans or several 
muscular bundles, of which some, and these the innermost, im¬ 
mediately surrounding the abdominal cavity, run straight for¬ 
ward from the hinder margin of one segment to the same margin 
of the other, whilst others take an oblique direction from within 
outwards and forwards, and others from without inwards and for¬ 
wards. Of these oblique muscles some have the same insertions 
as the straight muscles, but others pass from the middle of one 
segment to the hinder margin of the preceding one. In each ab¬ 
dominal segment, except the last, there are also two, and in some 
even three pairs of pretty strong muscles, which all run from 
the ends of the upper plate, over the softer parts of the skin, 
inwards and downwards. Those of the inner pair pass straight 
to the lower plate of the same segment, and are attached to this; 
those of the other one or two pairs run obliquely forward, and 
attach themselves to the lower plate of the preceding segment. 
The hindmost segment has only one pair of muscles, ana these 
are oblique. 

By the muscles running obliquely from above downwards and 
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inwards the segments of the abdomen may be rendered flatter, 
and by the others it may be shortened. By means of these 
latter muscles, moreover, the larva is enabled to curve its body 
sideways, upwards, and downwards. It is also of great importance 
to the larva, botlx in shortening and bending its body, that the 
epidermis and cutis of each segment form several small folds 
directed towards the body-cavity. 

In examining a living strong larva, it will be seen that it not 
unfrcquently flattens its body greatly in places, and at the same 
time narrows it from the sides, and that this contraction of the 
body usually advances from before backwards over the different 
segments, no more than a few segments being contracted at the 
same time. The larva can likewise considerably shorten its body, 
when the increase of thickness does not appear to compensate 
fully for the abbreviation. But more commonly, and indeed 
when the larva endeavours to crawl, only partial shortenings of 
the body take place. 

§ 27. The exspirations must take place, theoretically, as in 
the Wasps and other Hymcnoptcra, when the body shortens, the 
individual segments not gaining so much in width as they lose 
in length, and also when the body curves to one side, but still 
more when it is flattened from above and below. These views 
are confirmed by Bonnet's experiments on tbe respiration of 
Caterpillars. According to these experiments, when Caterpillars 
arc immersed in water, more numerous and larger air-bubbles 
escape from the stigmata the greater the movements made by 
the animals. The inspiration must of course take place when 
the pressure upon the air-vessels, produced as above, ceases. 

As, moreover, the movements perceptible in the body-wall of 
Caterpillars and the larvse of Beetles and Diptcra arc chiefly con¬ 
nected with the locomotion of these animals, it follows that their 
respiration is also chiefly connected with their locomotion. 

All respiration in these animals is subjected to the will, and 
never involuntary* 

§ 28. The Caterpillars of the Lcpidoptcra can shorten and 
elongate their bodies considerably, but can neither flatten them 
nor contract them at the sides in the same way as the larva? of 
the Scarabau When they shorten themselves, the individual 
segments increase in width, but by no means sufficiently to com¬ 
pensate for the shortening. This applies also to the narrowing 
of the segments when the Caterpillar elongates itself. Some 
segments are usually elongated at the same time that others are 
shortened; and the two processes take place progressively from 
before backwards. This at least is the case during the locomo¬ 
tion of Caterpillars. 
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C. Pupm and Nymphee • 

§ 29. In undisturbed pupce of Lepidoptcra no movements of 
the body arc to be detected, and therefore no movements that 
can be referred to the act of respiration. The same thing ap¬ 
plies to the pupa; of Beetles, llymenoptera, and probably of 
other orders of insects. Nor can it be perceived, on opening 
such pupte and irritating their trachc® in various ways, that these 
vessels contract or dilate. 

From the absence of all such phenomena we might conclude 
that in the pupce of the above-mentioned insects the tracheary 
respiration is entirely interrupted. But, according to Sorg'a 
observations, pupa; of Lepidoptcra and Ants die, although not 
for some time, when kept in small receivers from which the ex¬ 
ternal air is completely excluded; and these creatures consume a 
small quantity of oxygen, and give out a little carbonic acid. 
According to the observations of Reaumur and Martinet also, 
pupm die when their stigmata are covered with oil. If these ob¬ 
servations be correct (and there seems no reason to doubt them), 
the phenomena in question may be ascribed to two causes. In 
the first place, it is possible and conceivable that the air may 
penetrate the envelopes of the pupa; as readily as those of birds 1 
eggs, and then enter into a mutual action with the internal parts 
of the insects. The permeability of these envelopes by air and 
vapours ib indicated by the fact that when dead larvae or puna; 
are exposed to the air, they dry and lose considerably in weight. 
In the second place, as the pupa; are not always exposed to the 
same temperature, the air contained in their trachea' must under¬ 
go changes in its density; and in consequence the trachea; must 
sometimes give out a portion of their contents, and sometimes 
draw in a portion of the external air. 

In any case it is certain that the respiration of pupa; can only 
be very weak. This is shown by the observations of Sorg, and 
also by the circumstance that the pupae of many insects, e.y, the 
Bees, are enclosed in a nearly air-tight case, whilst others lie 
deep in the earth. This weak respiration in pupae is remarkable, 
inasmuch as it is in them that the most important changes in 
the form and number of the different parts of the body takes 
place. But it will not be difficult to give a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of these phenomena. 

During the evolution of an insect within the pupa-skin, nearly 
all the fat and likewise a quantity of muscles and other structures 
disappear, but the materials of these parts pass into new combi¬ 
nations and serve for the evolution or even for the formation and 
evolution of other organs. They contain more or less oxygen 
in their composition] and it is conceivable that this may suffice to 
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render the taking in of any considerable quantity of oxygen from 
the atmosphere unnecessary. Analogous phenomena are pre¬ 
sented by hyberaating Mammalia and Reptiles, as in these, 
during hybernation, respiration is almost entirely suppressed; 
and nevertheless whilst the fat so abundantly deposited almost 
entirely disappears, some of the other organs, especially the testes 
and seminal vesicles in the Mammalia and the ovaries and ovi¬ 
ducts also in the Reptiles, arc considerably increased in aise and 
gradually prepare a great mass of their secretions. It is, as many 
phenomena indicate, the exaltation of nervous action and the 
activity of the muscles that give rise in animals to a greater con¬ 
sumption of atmospheric oxygen, and therefore to a more rapid 
and powerful respiration, in order to replace the wasted portions 
of the nervous and muscular systems; far less oxygen is required 
by the lower constituents of the organism to maintain themselves 
in action or even to developo themselves further. 

$ 30. Lastly, the question is to be answered whether insects 
both inspire and exspire the air through all their stigmata. 

Beautiful investigations for the solution of this question are 
to be found in one of Bonnet’s memoirs*. Bonnet’s principal 
observations are as follows:— 

1. If a Caterpillar be immersed in water no that only the hind¬ 
most pair of stigmata arc left free, it survives this experiment 
for some time, whilst it soon dies if entirely immersed. 

2. It also lives for somo time if immersed so that only its 
anterior pair of stigmata remain free. 

3. When a Caterpillar is entirely immersed in water, an air- 
bubble is not unfrcquently seen to issue from one or other of its 
stigmata, most commonly from one of the foremost or hindmost 
pairs, and this is then alternately drawn in and pushed out. 

4. When the stigmata of the foremost and hindmost pairs in 
a Caterpillar are clogged with butter, and the rest left free, the 
animal is more uneasy than when the experiment is reversed. 

From these experiments it follows that Caterpillars inspire and 
exspire by all their stigmata, but most through those of the fore¬ 
most and hindmost pairs. 

Moreover it is inconceivable that the whole mass of inspired 
air should be exspired by other ways than those through which 
it entered the body. This would tie in opposition to the entire 
structure of the respiratory system; for in a great number of 
insects the stigmata are so constructed that they cannot be closed 
by the animal, and consequently furnish the air with a means 
both of entrance and exit. 

* M6m. ds Math, et de Phjrs., vol. v. In AcritUum stridulmm the stig- 
inata above the intsn»e4iat* pair of legs appear to exspire only; sad not 
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T&U.—On Villaresia. 

By John Miebs, F.R.S., FX.S. &c. 

•This genus of the Flora Peruviana is but little known, only one 
species having been yet described* Poiret (in 1808) considered 
it to belong to Aurantiacea ,—an idea derived, no doubt, from the 
vernacular name of the typical species, “Naranjillo” Jussieu 
(in 1821) gave a very correct description of that species, accom¬ 
panied by analytical figures (Ann. Sc. Nat. xxv. tab. 8), and 
placed the genus rightly in Aquifoliacea. Don (in 1882) de¬ 
scribed tbc same plant under the name of Citronella mucronata , 
when he assigned it a position near Cassini*. Hooker and Arnott 
(in 1834), in their enumeration of Chile plants (Hook* Journ. 
Bot. i. 283), arranged the genus next to Myrsinc . Jussieu 
states that some botanists had considered it as belonging to 
Menispermacca j and Dr. Lindlcy (in 1836) appears to have 
then adopted similar conclusions m referring it to Schizandracea 
(Introd. 3Bot. 553), but afterwards (in 1846) he retracted this 
opinion (Veg. Kingd. 598), and, following the view of Jussieu, 
placed it in Aquifoliacea . Endlicher pursued the same arrange¬ 
ment in his * Gen. Plant.’ No. 5709. 

On a former occasion, 1 adduced abundant evidence to show 
that the Icacinacea do not belong to Olacacea, and that the 
proper place of that family in the system is near the Aquifoliacea, 
the structure in both cases being nearly similar, differing prin¬ 
cipally in the aestivation of the corolla, which is valvate in the 
former and imbricate in the latter. In both families the ovarium 
is normally plurilocular; and when, as in ViUaresta , it is one- 
celled, this is always due to the abortion of the other cells—* 
a condition that also prevails throughout the Icacinacea; it 
therefore very rarely happens that more than one cell and a 
single seed are perfected in this genus. 1 have recorded the 
feet * that in Pennantia, where the fruit is generally unilocular 
and monoepermous, it sometimes occurs that two cells, each 
1-seeded, are developed. I have witnessed the same excep¬ 
tional occurrence in ViUaresta, in a species growing at Kew, 
where, on the same plant, some of the ovaries were 1-locular, 
while others were distinctly bilocular, each with two ovules col¬ 
laterally suspended from the dissepiment. Hence the rule is 
general throughout both families, that, although the normal 
condition of the ovary is plurilocular, there exists a general ten¬ 
dency to the abortion of most of its cells. Thus in Ilea we have 
constantly four, or more rarely five, cells, in Prims six to eight, 
in Caserne three, in Nmopanthes three or four, while in Byronia 


• Hid. op. ter. ii. p» 488 j Oontrib. Bot. i. 77, pi. 12. figs. 25*48* 
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they number from twelve to sixteen; in Villaresia it is almost 
universally 1-ccllcd, as also is the case in ASxtoxicum, which 
appears to belong to the same family. Although, as 1 hnv6 
mentioned, the ovary in the Icacinacea is generally unilocular/ 
it is constantly 8- or 5-ccllcd in Emmotum. 

Throughout both families there is a general tendency towards 
the suppression of one of the sexes, bo that the flowers are always 
more or less polygamous; and this is carried to such an extreme 
in sExtoxicum, that they arc constantly dioecious, when in all 
other respects the structure corresponds with the Aquifoliace*. 
On the other hand, perhaps no genus in the family approaches 
nearer to regular hermaphroditism than Viftarcsia . 

One great peculiarity attends the development of the ovary in 
‘this genus : the suppressed cells united in the normal axis form 
a prominent longitudinal parietal expansion, which extends far 
towards the centre of the single fertile cell; and from near the 
summit of this expansion the two collateral ovules are suspended. 
In the fruit, only one of these ovules arrives at maturity, and 
that soon fills the entire cavity; the seed therefore moulds itself 
about the placental expansion, becoming thus bent round it, so 
that its transverse section is hippocrepiform. A similar struc¬ 
ture occurs in Bursinopetalum, as is well shown by Dr. Wight, 
in his 1 leones* (tab. 956). This latter genus is referred by Dr* 
Wight to Olacacea, but it cannot belong to that family, on ac¬ 
count of the structure of its ovary and the mode of suspension 
of its ovules, in which respects there is a perfect analogy to the 
structure of Villarma . 

. I will shortly detail the observations I have recently made on 
the peculiar structure of Bursinopefalum , and will endeavour to 
indicate its real affinity. 

Although, as before stated, the aestivation of the petals in 
Vtllaresia is broadly imbricative, their summits are always in¬ 
flected and folded into each other, so that it is sometimes diffi¬ 
cult to unravel a bud. This occurs also in Bttrsinopetalum and 
in other genera of the family, as in the male flowers of jExtox i- 
pum, for example. The greater or less degree of inflection of 
the summits of the petals is nearly universal in the Icacinacea, 
and this occurs sometimes to a great extent; but as the aestiva¬ 
tion there is completely v&lvate, the separation of the parts in 
the bud is quite easy. 

Another peculiarity exists in Villaresia —the presence of hol¬ 
low glands imbedded in the parenchyma of its leaves, each with 
a pervious opening on the lower face, always situated within the 
axils of the primary nerves or in the sinus of their first bifurca¬ 
tions : this peculiarity is not confined to the typical species in 
which I first observed it. Buis and Pavoa notice the occurrence, 
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which they attribute to the work of insects; but this4s not pro¬ 
bable! because these porous glands present themselves regularly 
in the axils, exactly in the same position, and appear as con¬ 
stantly in the several Brazilian species as in those of Chilian 
growth. Sometimes the base of the nerve, where it joins the 
midrib, is expanded like a lamellar plate, forming a hollow pouch 
beneath it, with the porous aperture in its mouth; generally the 
hollow within the parenchyma is not much larger than the open 
pore itself. 

Villaresia was considered to be a genus peculiar to Chile, but 
it has since been found in the Banda Oriental and in Southern 
Brazil, and even within the tropics as far as 15° S. lat. These 
Brazilian plants have all been considered by lleisseck as identical 
with the type of Chilian growth ; but the characters here given 
show them to be specifically distinct. In habit they all much 
resemble those of Ilex , the leaves in some species of both genera 
being often spinoso-dentate; in others they are quite entire. It 
is probable that they contain theine , as in Ilex Parayuayensis 
and other species of that genus; for the leaves of the Ilex Con- 
gonha of Martius, which is a species of Villaresia, are used in 
Brazil as tea, the Brazilian tcrui congonha being synonymous 
with the word yerba , as the tea of Paraguay is called. It may 
sometimes be difficult to distinguish the plants of Villaresia from 
those of Ilex; but a ready test is always to be observed in the 
flower, the pistil in the former genus being furnished with a 
lengthened style, while in the latter the stigma is always quite 
sessile: the fruit of the one can never be confounded with that 
of the other. Many of the Brazilian species have much larger 
and thinner leaves, and the inflorescence is frequently terminal 
in subfasciculated spikes: they bear much the appearance of 
I^cretia, a Brazilian genus of the Icacinacea —a family differing 
chiefly from the Aquifotiacea in the aestivation of the corolla and 
the mode of development of the fruit. In the before-mentioned 
species of Villaresia growing at Kew, where some of its flowers 
had a 2-celled ovary, with two ovules in each cell, suspended 
from the summit of the dissepiment, I found that, in this case, 
it hud two styles. 

All the species belonging to the genus form erect trees having 
straight trunks, with copious frondosc heads; but Prof, lleisseck 
states, in his generic diagnosis (in Mart. Flor. Bras. fasc. xxviii* 
p. 75), that the plauts are sometimes scandent. From this it may 
be inferred that he alludes to the Villaresia scandens of Uasskarl; 
bat that plant (from Java) cannot belong to the genus, nor even 
to the same family*. 

* In Retsia, i. 152; Walp. Ann. iv. 431 s it differs from ViUaresia in its 
scandent habit, its 2-locular ovarium with only a tingle pendent ovule hi 
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The following emended generic characters are founded on mf 
own observations! except those of the fruit and seed! which are 
copied from the description of Jussieu. 

Villaresia, R. & P.;— Citronella, Don ;— Flora hermaphrodite 
vcl rarius polygami. Sepala 5, acuta, imo connata, sestiva- 
tione imbricata, persistentia. Detain 5, libera, scpalis alterna, 
oblonga, nervo mediano prominulo intus instructa, margine 
tenui, undulato-crenata, acstivationc quincuncialiter imbricate* 
apicibus valde introflexis et inter se complicate. Stamina 5, cum 
petalis altcrnantia, et iis paulo breviora; filamenta complanato- 
subulata; anther et iutrorsse, cordato-reniformes, 2-loculares, 
longitudinaliter dehiscentes. Ovarium sessile, conicum, see- 
pius subgibbum et 1-loculare, intus carina parietali (e loculis 
abortivis in axem ccntralem congestis) valde prominente no- 
tatnm, ovulis 2 collateralibus a summo carinse suspensis; vel 
rarius complete 2-locularc et ovulis 2 collateralibus in quoque 
loculo ad apicem dissepimenti affixis. Stylus brevis, crassius- 
culus, in ovario uniloculari unicuB sublateralis ; in ovario 2-lo- 
culari styli 2; stigma obliquura, obtusum. Drupa globosa, 
parcc carnosa, cndocarpio lignoso semisepto longitudinal! 
superne latiore, incomplete 2-loculata, abortu monosperma. 
Semen cavitati loculi couforme, hinc circa semiseptum lon- 
gitudinalitcr plicatum; integumenta dupla, tenuia, mterius in 
rimulas albuminis immissum; embryo intra albumen copiosum 
carnosum apicem versus nidulans, parvus; radicula aupera, 
teres, cotyledonibus complanatis orbiculatis duplo longior. 
Arbores vcl arbuscuhe Chilenses et Brasilienses , sempervirentes ; 
folia alterna vel subopf)osita> ellintica , Integra , vel spinoso - 
dent at a, sape rigide coriacea, glaberrima, petiolata ; inflorcs- 
centia axillaris vel terminalis , sapius spicatim racenwsa; floret 
albi, parvuli, citriodori, 

1. ViUaresia mueronata , R. & P.,Flor. Per. et Chil. iii. 9, tab. 281; 
A.Juss. Ann. Sc.Nat. xxv. 14, tab. 8. fig. 2; Gay, Chile, ii.12; 
Reiss, in Mart. Plor. Bras. fasc. xxviii. p. 75 (in parte)Citro* 
nella mueronata, D.Don, Edinb . Phil. Joum. xiii. 248;—Citrus 
Chilensis, Molina ;—ramulis flavidis, opacis, striatulis; foliis 

each cell, and its exalbmninous seed with large fleshy cotyledons. On this 
account it seems more likely to be allied to CkailUtia, with which it appears 
to agree in the structure of its flower and fruit. I know the plant only 
from description: from its glabrous leaves, white corymbose flowers, which 
are free, and not connate with the petiole, its entire petals, and simple long 
glabrous style, it is perhaps near to, if not identical with, CkaUlctia (Di* 
ehapetalum) Timorimsis , DC., with which it also agrees in its gmgmphimi 
|osition, The ChsdUetia Mokapstahm, R. Br., from Madagascar, is scan* 
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ovato-oblongis, apicc longe mucronatis, utrinque acutis, in¬ 
terdam imo obtusioribus, coriaceis, margine cartilagineo in- 
tcgris vel rarius subsinuato-dentatis et obsolete spinosis, 
supra lucidis, fete viridibus, subtus pallidioribus, opacia, costa 
roediana promiucntc; nervis anastomosantibus venisque reti- 
culatis utrinque prominulis, subtus in axillis et in dicnotomiis 
nervorum glandula cava immersa poro aperto donatis ; petiolo 
brevi, rugoso, sub lente puberulo; paniculis terminalibus, 
folio raulto longioribus, spicatim racemosis; rachi flavida, 
tomentclla, rarais 3-floris patentibus calycibusquc pubes- 
centibus; petalis flavido-albis, glabris, odoratiasimis; drupa 
olivacformi.—Chile, v. v., in provinciis centralibua Naranjillo 
dicta, in australioribus Guitti-patagua nuncupate. 

A tree growing in tlic central provinces of Chile, and extend* 
ing as far to the southward as 35° lat.: it grows to the height 
of 10-20 feet. In the Viceroy's report to the King of Spain, 
enumerating the useful trees and shrubs of Chile, the Naranjillo 
of Aconcagua is said to be 50 or 60 feet high, and of sufficient 
girth to furnish logs 18 inches square and 21 feet in length, 

1 have never seen or heard of its attaining any approach to 
that sise. It has an erect trunk, with a broad spreading 
head and copious foliage. The wood is white and tough, with 
a fine grain, and is easily worked; when sawn, it makes good 
barrel-staves. The leaves are thick and rigid, of a pale, bright, 
shining green, generally elliptic and acute at both extremities, 
with a sharp mucronate apex, a thick yellowish cartilaginous 
border, which is generally entire, rarely obsoletely spinose, 
1J-2J inches long, |-1 inch broad, on a fleshy thickened petiole 

2 lines long. The terminal inflorescence is a spicated raceme, 
ferruginously pubescent, 3 or 4 inches long, its numerous alter¬ 
nate branchlets, bracteated at base, being very patent, and 4-6 
lines long, each bearing at its apex 3-6 almost sessile flowers; 
the sepals are suborbicular, pilose, with ciliate imbricated mar¬ 
gins, i line diarn .; the" petals are oblong, 2 lines long, 1 line 
broad, cuneate at base, internally furnished with a raised sali¬ 
nated nervure, the margins crenated, broadly and quincuncially 
imbricated in aestivation, the summits of the three more internal 
ones being inflected and plicated together; the stamens are 
about two4hirds the length of the petals; the ovary and short 
style are the length of the stamens, and glabrous. Hie fruit, 
which I have not seen, is said to be 6-8 lines long and 4-6 Hues 
in diameter*. 

Vat. lata; —foliis late ovatis vel obovatis, e basi 8-5-nerviia 

* A figure of this plant, with analytical detail* will be given in the 
f Contributions/ voL ii« Plate 67 a. 
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bine obtusis, rotundatis aut Bubcordatis, apice breviter et 
acute mucronatis, margine cartilagineo ssepius obsolete den- 
tato-spinosis, rigidulis, supra nitentibus et pallidc viridibus, 
subtus opacis ct flavescentibus, costa mediana superne paulo, 
aubtus valdc prouiinente, hiuc in axillis nervorum poroso- 
glandulosis; petiolo breri, Into, superne profundc canaliculate, 
in junioribus pubcrulo; racctnis terminalibus, stepe duplis, 
folio brevioribus, floribus dense agglomeratis, ram is brevis- 
simis, puberulis, imo bractcatis, apice 2-floris; floribus sessili- 
bus, ebracteatis.— v. v . ad Limache; v. $. in herb. Mus. Par., 
Rancagua, in herb. Hook ., Valparaiso (Cuming, 55C), Colcha- 
gua (Bridges).—An species distincta ? 

This variety is very distinct, in its constantly broader, larger, 
and more rounded leaves, the margin being often obsolctely 
spinose ; the inflorescence is much shorter, and the flowers are 
more aggregated; the leaves are 2-2£ inches long, 1^-1^ inch 
broad, on a petiole 1-2 lines long; the inflorescence is usually 
$ inch, seldom 2 inches long; the alternate branchlcts, being 
less than a line in length, bear one or two flowers*. 

2. Villaresia r/unyens, n. sp.;—raraulis teretibus, pallidc glaucis, 
subpuberulis; foliis glabcrrimis, obovatis, basi rotundis ct 
subcordatis, apice acutis ct aciculato-mucronatis, margine 
cartilagineo undulato-crispatis ct crcbre aciculato-spinosis, 
supra nitentibus laetc viridiibus, subtus pallidioribus, utrinque 
reticulatis, subtus nervis arcuatis costaquc prominentibus, 
glandulis porosis nullis, aut raris in axillis nervorum; petiolo 
brevissimo, supra complanato, subtus convexo, et transversim 
ruguloso.—Concepcion, v. s. in herb. Hook, et Mus. Brit . 
(Cuming), sine florc. 

This plant differs from the typical species in its larger leaves, 
which are nearly sessile, very broad and subcordate at base, less 
coriaceous, very shining, the margin being very crispately undu¬ 
lated, and armed at the distance of 1 or 2 lines with very sharp 
patent spines 1 line long; the poriferous glands arc generally 
wanting, or, if present, are much smaller, and seldom in the 
axils of the neryures. The leaves are inches long, 1^-2^ 

broad, on a petiole 1 line long and 1 line broadf. 

3. Villaresia Conyonha , nob.;—Villarcsia mucronata, Reiss. ( non 
R.fyP.) in Mart. Flor. Bras . fasc.xxviii. p. 75, tab. 22 et tab. 14. 
fig. 18;—Ilex Gongonha, Mart. Reiss, (edit. Anal. ii. 100); 
Lambert. Pin . ii. Append, tab. 6; G. Don. Diet . it. 18;—Cas- 

* This variety, with analytical details, will be represented in the * Con¬ 
tributions,’ vol. ii. Plate 67 n. 

t A representation of this plant will be given in the same work, PI. 68/ 
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sine Congonha, Mart. lei*. 1824, p. 589; St. Hit. in Guillem. 
Arch. Hot. i. 31; Spreng. Syst. i. 939;—Myginda Congonha, 
DC. Prodr . ii. 18; G. Don, Diet. ii. 30;—ramulis foliis ob- 
longo-ovatis, imo acutis, apice obtusioribus et valde rnucro- 
natis, margine crassiusculo cartilagineo reflexo, rarius integro, 
saepissime breviter ct remote sinuato-spinosis, coriaceis, utrin- 
que subopacis, pallide viridibus, concoloribus, supra reticu- 
latis, subtus costa, nervis tenuibus venisque paulo prominulis, 
ct hinc vesicula immersa poro aperta in axiilis omnibus ner¬ 
vorum donatis, petiolo subbrevi, canaliculato; racemis axil- 
laribus ct tcrminalibus, Bubspicatis, bracteatis, flavido-pilosis; 
rarnis brevissimis, 3-floris, floribus parviusculis, sessilibus, 
bractcolatis, ramis basalibus itcrum ramosis; sepalis parvis, 
rotundato-acutis, ciliatis; petalis oblongo-linearibus, sub- 
spathulatis, subercctis, cucullatis; staminibus brevissimis, se¬ 
palis vix longioribus; ovario glabro, ventre 2-sulcato.—Bra¬ 
silia, in prov. australioribus et centralibus, v. $. in herb. Hook .; 
Rio Grande et Entrc Rios (Tweedie). 

This plant is considered by Dr. Reisscck to be identical with 
the typical species, of Chilian growth: it certainly resembles it 
in general appearance, but has several distinctly characteristic 
features. The leaves arc differently shaped, and not so shining 
above; the racemes are usually axillary, and much shorter; the 
flowers only half the size; the petals are more linear, and the 
stamens proportionally shorter. In Tweedie's specimens, the 
leaves arc If inch long, 1 inch broad, on a petiole 1£ line long; 
in the drawing given in Lambert's work, of a plant from the pro¬ 
vince of Minas Geraes, which I have not seen, and which is pro¬ 
bably a distinct species, the leaves are 4-4J inches long, 2J inches 
broad, on a petiole 3-4 lines long. In both, the racemes do not 
exceed a length of 9 lines, and are often shorter; their lateral 
branchlets are 1-2 lines long, bearing on their summits a cluster 
of three to six extremely small sessile flowers; the sepals are f 
the length of the petals, and are seated on a 5-lobed hispid torus: 
the petals are little more than £ line long, and £ line in breadth; 
they are erect (not expanded as in V. mucronata ); in Aestivation 
their summits are more deeply inflected: the stamens are the 
length of the petals; the ovary and style f of their length. The 
ovary is glabrous, gibbous on the dorsal side, 2-sulcate on the 
ventral Ace, the style being somewhat excentrical, and with a 
clavate stigma*. 

4. Vitlaresia cuspidate, n. sp.;—Villarcsia mucronata, Rem. in 
parte (non R. $ P.) ;—ramulis angularibus, flavido-opacis, 

+ This species will be also shown in the same work, Plate 69. 
Ann. Mag. N. Hist. Scr.8. Vol.'ix , 8 
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fciihi ovatis vel ellipticis > utrinque acutis, apice mucrone longo 
valido euspidatia aut retusis, crasRO-coriaccis, margine cartila- 
gineo integro crasso rcficxo, supra nitidis, paHidiusculis, reti- 
eulato-venosis, nervis immersis lcviter sulcatis, subtus valde 
flavido-opacis, minute nigro-punctulatis, costa, nervis arcuatis 
venisque prominentibus, rarius in axillis nervorum glandula 
porifera donatis, longc petiolatis ; petiolo flavido-opaco, sub- 
ruguloso, superne profunde canaliculato; raccmis axillaribus 
at terminalibus 8-4, faseiculatis, folio tertia parte brevioribus, 
subspicatis; brachiis patentibus, imo bractcatis, summo flores 
3 scssiles bracteolatos gerentibus; rachi brachiisque flavido 
puberulis.—Prov. Minas Geraes, v. s, in herb . meo ; Salgado, 
ad Rio San Francisco. 

This species differs from the preceding in having still thicker 
leaves, which are quite entire, nigro-punctulatc beneath, and 
rarely with poriferous glands in the axils of the nerves; the pe¬ 
tiole is three or four times the length of that of the former. The 
leaves arc 2-2J inches long, 1£~2| inches broad, on a petiole 5 
or 6 lines in length. The racemes arc 9-12 lines long, the lateral 
branchlets 1 line long. The flowers are much smaller than in 
K* mucronata , being about 1£ line in diameter when expanded; 
the minute sepals are nearly glabrous, membranous, with ciliato 
margins, concave, suborbicular, acute at the apex, and imbri¬ 
cated ; they are adnatc upon an externally pilose deeply 5-lobed 
fleshy torus: the petals are elliptic, with an internal carinated 
nervure, three times longer than the sepals; the stamens arc 
two-thirds the length of the petals, and as long as the ovary and 
style, which are quite glabrous*. 

6. ViUarma megaphyUa, n. sp.;—ramis angulatis, striatis, opacis; 
foliis ma^usculia, oblongis, imo acutis, summum versus breviter 
attenuate, acumine calloso, integemmis, margine undulato, 
submembranaceis, glabcrrimis, nervo marginali tenuissimo 
revoluto nitido, supra pallide viridibus, opacis; costa modiana 
immersa, hinc sulcata, infeme prominente et striata; nervis 
tenuissimis venisque haud reticularis utrinqne vix prominulia 
et eglandulpsis, impunctatis ; petiolo longiusculo, subtenui, 
semitereti, supra canaliculato, imo articulato; paniculis axil* 
laribus et terminalibus, paulo supra basin brachia 5-8 arete 
approximata et fere fasciculata emittentibus, divaricatis, folio 
dunidio vel triente brevioribus, spicarim racemosis; ramie 
remotiusculis, brevibus, patentibus, imo bracteatia, apice flares 
parvas, 3-5 sessiles bracteolatos gerentibus; sepeuis parvis 
bracteolisque puberulis; petalis oblongis, glabria, et stamini- 

* A drawing of this plant will be given in the * Contributions,* vol. it. 
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bus scquilongis; ovario dense albido-piloso, unilocularij stylo 
aubexcentrico, brcviusculo, glabro.—rrov# Rio do Janeiro, v. 
circa Freichal, ad pcdem montiura Organensiura. 

This and the following species are very dissimilar in appear* 
ance to any of the preceding, bearing somewhat a resemblance 
to the f£enus Loretta; but their floral structure is quite in accord¬ 
ance with V\Uaresia, and some have the same porouB glands in 
the axils of the nervures that characterize the genus. The leaves 
are 7^ inches long, 3£ inches broad, on a petiole 10 lines long: 
the radiating divisions of the inflorescence, in my specimen, 
are 2 inches long; but as they are in a young state, they pro¬ 
bably would be double that length when fully matured; the 
lateral branchlcts are 1 lino long, quite patent, and bear three or 
five sessile flowers at their upex: the flower expanded is 2J lines 
in diameter; the sepals are obovate, somewhat acute, imbricate, 
and pilose; the petals are lanceolate-oblong, nearly three times 
as long as the sepals, with a prominent internal keel; they are 
imbricated in aestivation, with their apices inflected: the stamens 
are three-fourths the length of the petals, and longer than the 
pistil: the ovary is obovate and pilose, 1 -celled, with two sus¬ 
pended ovules*. 

Var. acuminata ;—foliis longius acuminatis, paniculce brachiis 
folio fere fcauilongis, ramis remotioribus et paulo longioribus, 
floribus majoribus, ovario interdum 2-locutari cum stylis 2. 
—v. t\ in hort, bot. Kew. cult. 

The differences above mentioned may only be the result of 
culture ; but I think the plant must be referred to the species 
above described, which I found at Freichal. The leaves in this 
cultivated variety are 0J-7£ inches long, 2J-3 inches broad, on 
a petiole of 5 or G lines; the radiating branches of the inflores¬ 
cence arc 2-G inches long, the main stems nearly glabrous; the 
lateral branehlctB alternate, inch apart, and quite patent, arc 
2-3 lines long, and pubescent: the flowers expanded are 3 lines 
in diameter. 

6. Villarefia virescens, n. Bp.glaberrima, ramulis teretibus, 
vix striatulis; foliis cllipticis vel oblongia, utrinque acutis, 
apicc acuminatis, integerrimis, submembranaceis, margin* 
cartilaginoo nitido reflexo, obscure viridibus, opacis, aubtna 
pallidioribus; nervis tenuibus venisque vix prommulis, eglan- 
dulosis et epunctatis, brevitcr petiolatis: paniculia racemoso- 
Bpicatis, simplicibus, axillaribus et terminalibus, breviusculis ; 
floribus sessilibus in apice ramorum brevisaimorum glome- 

* Thi* species, with analytical detail#, will be seen in the same work, 
7m 
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rulatis; scpalis pilosis; petalis glabris, intus carinatis; ovario 
1 glabro; stylo brevi, subexcentrico; stigmate clavato, sub- 
bilobo.—Prov. llio de Janeiro ; v. s . in herb . meo, Iguassa, ad 
pedern montis Serra de Tingoa. 

A species analogous to the last mentioned, with smaller leaves, 
acute at both extremities, with much shorter petioles. The 
leaves are 4J-5 inches long, 1J-2 inches broad, on a petiole 
3 lines in length. The inflorescence consists of a short simple 
panicle, in which the lateral branches arc so short and approxi¬ 
mated that the whole bears the appearance of a spike of agglo¬ 
merated flowers: the sessile flowers are nearly 2 lines in dia¬ 
meter; the sepals arc oblong, membranaceous, obtuse, and 
slightly pubescent; the petals arc 1 line in length and three 
times as long as the sepals, they are smooth, carinate within; 
the stamens are nearly equal to them in length, and as long as 
the pistil; the ovary is almost glabrous. 

7. Villaresia ramiflora , n. sp.;—glaberrima, dichotomc ramosa, 
ramulis striato-angulatis; foliis lanccolato-oblongis, vcl ellip- 
ticis, imo cuneatis, apice longiusculc sensim ncuminatis, acu- 
mine obtusiusculo calloso, integerrimis, inarginc cartilaginco 
rubello nitido revoluto, supra viridibus suboj)acis, costa ncr- 
visque immersia Rulcatis, subtus ferruginco-pallidis; costa 
striata, nervis tenuibus venisque subprominulis, cavitate porosu 
versus axillas nervorum, aliisque minutis vagis; petiolo sub- 
tenui profundc canaliculato: panicula ramosa, tcrminali, pe¬ 
tiolo 3-plo longiorc; floribus parvulis, sessilibus in ramis sub- 
glomcrulato-spicatis; scpalis villosis; petalis ovatis, paulo 
acutis, intus carinatis, scpalis 2-plo longionbus; staminibus, 
scpalis pistilloque sequilongis; ovario glabro, vel pilis paucis 
in sulco ventralimumto; stylo brevi; stigmate clavato.—In 
montibus Organcnsibus prov. Rio dc Janeiro, v. v . 

This species is near V. megaphylla, but has many distinct fea¬ 
tures. Its leaves are 4-5 inches long, l|-2 inches brood, on 
a petiole 4-5 lines long. The panicle is little more than an inch 
long; it has several alternate branches, 4-6 lines long, the 
lateral branchlets being extremely short or almost obsolete, each 
bearing three sessile flowers in its apex, which make the branches 
appear glomeratc-spicate; the flowers expanded are smaller than 
any of the preceding. 

8. ViUaresia paniculate , nob.;—Leonia paniculata, Mart. Kb . 
Bras. No. 420; DC. Prodr. viii. 669 (in adnot.) ;—Lcrctia 
paniculata, Mart. Flor. Bras . fasc. xvii. p. 17 in no/.;—foliis 
oblongis, basi attenuate, apice obtusis vel acutis, xoriaccis; 
nervis tertiariis vix distinctis; paniculis terminalibus, con- 
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tractis, folio brevioribus; drupa oblonga, 1-spcrma*—In Syl¬ 
via prov. ltio de Janeiro. 

I have not seen this plant, which evidently is very closely 
allied to, if not identical with, one of the three last-named spe¬ 
cies* The size of the leaves is not given by DeCandollc, nor the 
characters of the flower; but its fruit and seed are completely 
those of F. mucronata . The calyx is said to be 5-partite, with 
pubcrulous ovate sepals; the drupe oblong and 1-sceded, the 
seed being plicated round the prominent longitudinal indurated 
placenta, which is enlarged by other two abortive cells, and 
projects far into the cavity of the fertile cell, the seed being 
suspended from its summit. The specimen, being fructiferous, 
apnears to have had no flowers, as Prof. DeCandolle says of it, 
" flore ignoto.” 


XIV .—Contributions to an Insect Fauna of the Amazon Valley. 

Coleoptera : Longicornes. By H. W. Bates, Esq. 

[Continued from voL via. p.478.] 

Genus jEthomerus. 

Thomson, Class, des Ctframb. p. 338. 

Syn. MacronemuSy Dcj. Cat.; White, Cat, 

Char, emend. Body subcylindrical. Muzzle moderately 
broad, quadrate; front plane; antenniferous tubercles short, 
prominent, widely separated at their bases. Antenme naked, 
excessively elongated, in some species being five or six times the 
length of the body, capilliform; the joints slightly increasing in 
length to the apex, the eleventh joint generally the longest; the 
basal joint short, very slender at the base, abruptly enlarged into 
an ovate club. Palpi normal. Prothorax unitubcrculatcd on 
the sides. Elytra rounded at the tip. Femora clavatc; tarsal 
joints short. Prostcrnum greatly constricted between the large 
anterior coxae. 

The sexes arc not distinguishable, as in Longicornes gene¬ 
rally, by the relative length of the terminal antennal joint in 
most of the species; there is a sexual character, however, in the 
apical ventral segment., the $ having in that part a deeply im¬ 
pressed fovea. The genus was established on certain curious 
species which agreed in having greatly elongated and hair-like 
antennte, and strongly bowed fore tibia?. I have extended the 
definition so as to embrace the Alphas Lacordairei of Dejean’s 
catalogue—an insect which differs from all other Afp/ti } including 
A . tuberosus of Gcrmar, to which it has otherwise some resem¬ 
blance* in the curiously abrupt dilatation of the first antennal 
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joint—‘ft feature characteristic of the genus dSthomerus. JE> La- 
cordairei differs from the other species in having straight fore 
tibice, and in having rather less elongated antennae, whose arti¬ 
culations are much shorter in the ? than in the d . 

The species are nocturnal in their habits. They are of rare 
occurrence, and are found in the daytime crouched on leaves,— 
JE. Lacordairei, however, being seen only closely adhering to 
decayed boughs. In those species which have strongly bowed 
fore tibite, the anterior femora are greatly enlarged and furnished 
on the inner side with a sharp ridge, which fits a corresponding 
groove along the tibia?. In the crouching position, the fore legs 
are closely folded, the almost invisible antenna? laid backwards, 
and the whole insect assumes a rigid aspect, well calculated to 
cteccive its enemies. JE. Lacordairei , on the other hand, possesses 

E assive means of defence of quite a different character: its co- 
Mrs and markings give it a deceptive resemblance to a dead 

E covered with a fungous growth, such as is often seen ad- 
ig to trees in damp climates. The deception is perfect, the 
insect having on each side of its body a large spot coloured and 
reticulated like a wing seen through the integument of a pupa. 
Thus we see here another instance of the widely different means 
Nature employs, within the same genus, to maintain the exist¬ 
ence of her specific forms. Every species exists by virtue of 
some endowment which enables it to triumph over the infinite 
diversity of adverse circumstances that surround it at all stages 
of its life. This concerns us here, inasmuch as the general 
principle has an important bearing upon the systematic arrange¬ 
ment of species, a knowledge of the fact that structures arc 
adapted to the ends just mentioned being necessary to avoid 
errors in estimating their affinities. Longicornes are greatly 
subject to these adaptations, those parts of structure being mo¬ 
dified, from species to species, on which we depend for tho esta¬ 
blishment of genera, thus rendering, in this family, real generic 
definitions almost impossible. 

1. JEthomcrus antennator , Fabricius. 

Lamia antennator, Fub. Byst. Eleuth. ii. p. 288. 36. 

JE . elongates, tenuiter tomentosus, niger vel brunneus, variegatus: 
elytris ineequalibus, lineis teuuibua argcnteo-albis inscriptis, basi 
elcvatis, apud medium subnudis nitidulia. Mas segmento ultimo 
veutrali simplici: feemina eoilem fovea magua imiircsso. Long. 
3i-4ilin. 

Head dark brown. Antenna? pitchy brown, the apices of the 
ioints paler. Thorax with two dorsal tubercles in a transverse 
line with the lateral ones, all four of equal sise; the surface 
punctured; dark brown or blackish, varied with lighter brown* 
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Blvtra with short but strongly elevated and crested eentrO>basal 
ridges, the space between the two being also elevated and clothed 
with a silky fulvous-brown pile; the sides in the middle have 
each a very large depression: the surface of the elytra is punc¬ 
tate-granulate in rows, one of which runs straight along the disk 
on each side, continuous with the centro-basal ridge ; others are 
diverted out of their course by the lateral excavations, within 
which the surface is extremely irregular; the disk near the 
suture is irregularly punctured; towards the apex arc some ele¬ 
vated lines; the disk is naked and shining : the colour is gene¬ 
rally nearly black, in some specimens suky brown of various 
shades; there are also numerous very slender silvery-white lines, 
two of which, more conspicuous, oblique on the disk, form an 
inverted V. Body beneath and legs dark brown, covered with a 
slight pile, and varied with paler shades. Anterior femora 
dilated; tibia; curved and grooved on the inner side. Antcnme 
capilliform. In the male the apical ventral segment is simple; 
in the female it has a largo deep transverse fovea near the apex. 

This species I met with at ParS, at Obydos in Brazilian Guiana, 
and at Santarcm ; it is found also at Cayenne. I have received 
it from M. Dcpuisct, of Paris, as M. ruficomis , var. I think 
there can be no doubt it is the Lamia antenmtor of Fabricius; 
his description (somewhat better than the Fabrician descriptions 
usually are) seems to suit our insect sufficiently well. I have 
thought it better to give a more detailed description, for the 
sake of fixing the Fabrician name with more precision. The 
white lines are faint or wanting in some examples. 

2. JEthomerus rufesccns, n. sp. 

M . elongatus, tomentosus, brunneo-ferrugineus : elytris inmqualibua, 
basi elevatis, omnino brunneo-tomentosis: antennis pedibusque 
ferrugineis. Mas segmento ultimo ventrali apice fortiter bisinuato; 
feemina lutet. Long. 4 lin. <$. 

Head rufous brown. Thorax tuberculatcd as in M. antenmtor , 
clothed with rusty-brown pile, faintly punctured. Elytra with 
short but strongly elevated and crested centro-basal ridges, the 
space between them being slightly elevated; the sides in the 
middle have each a very large depression; the surface of the 
elytra along the discal portion is impunctate, being clothed with 
pile, and there is no line of granulations in continuation of the 
centro-basal ridge: the strongly flexuous line along the disk is 
present, the lateral ones are broken and eonfused within the ex¬ 
cavation, as in M. antennator ; the whole surface is rusty tomen- 
tose and opake; there are indications of white lines in the same 
position as in the preceding species. Body beneath, legs, and 
antennas ferruginous red The apical ventral segment in the 
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male is strongly Insinuated at the tip. Anterior femora dilated; 
tibiae curved and grooved within. Antenna; capilliform. 

Taken at Santarem. The distinctness of this species from the 
foregoing depends more upon the structure of the ventral apical 
segment than on the general colour and clothing, which seem to 
be variable in these species. 

8. u'Ethomerus Laeordairei, n. sp. 

JB . subcylindricus, cano-tomcntosus, fronte, vcrticc et thoracis ritta 
dorsah violaceo-bruinicis: clytris utrinqpe apud humeros macula 
magna lineata alam mentiente instructs, in medio prope basin 
fuscis, apices versus ranis tuberosis. Long. lin. 6 $ . 

Head rather broader, and front more plane, than in the preced¬ 
ing species; epistomc and cheeks hoary white, rest of the head 
dark brown; antenme yellowish, partially clothed with fine hoary- 
white pile. Thorax somewhat rugose transversely; lateral tuber¬ 
cles acute, dorsal ones only slightly raised, hoary white, a broad 
stripe of a violet-brown colour down the centre. Elytra with the 
centro-basal ridges short, obtuse, punctate-granulate, chiefly in 
rows, but more confused in the middle towards the base; on 
each side near the shoulders is a large yellowish spot traversed 
by the rows of granulations, which are of a darker colour and 
varied by discoloured punctures in the interstices, the whole 
producing an imitation of a wing; the basal space between the 
two Bpots is blackish; the apical half of the elytra is hoary- 
white, tomentose, varied with dusky, and having white tubercles 
in rows continuous with the granulate punctures of the basal 
part. Body beneath and legs yellowish testaceous, clothed un¬ 
evenly with hoary-white tomentum. Fore femora and tibiae 
simple. The antenna; in the male arc about three times, in the 
female about twice, the length of the body. 

Taken at various places on the Lower and Upper Amazons, 
closely clinging to dead boughs. As I have before stated, this 
species is the Alphas Laeordairei of Dejcau’s Catalogue, accord* 
ing to French collections. 

Genus Myoxinus (Dej. Cat.?), nov. gen. 

IIe8d narrow across the vertex, the antenniferous tubercles 
being very prominent and directed upwards. Antcnmr simple, 
the basal joint pyriform-clayatc, though somewhat slender, 
shorter than the third. Palpi with Ihcir terminal joints slender 
and pointed, as in Lamiaires generally. Thorax with the sides 
furnished with a short simple spine, without conical tubercle; 
the disk haying three small acute tubercles. Elytra with short, 
strongly raised and abrupt, crested centro-basal ridges; their 
tips rounded* Mcsostcrnum narrowed behind, bat broader than 
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long! its front oblique and bituberculatcd. Prostcmum simply 
rounded. 

The narrowness of the head across the vertex! and the con¬ 
sequent approximation of the antenniferous tubercles! which at 
the same time arc very prominent! amply distinguish this genus 
from Acanthodercs, as well as from the following! Alphus . It 
has, in common with Alphus, the comparative slenderness of the 
basal joint of the antenna;; but this is more pyriform and shorter 
in comparison with the third in Myoxinus than in Alphas. 
The form of the thorax and the crested ridges of the elytra con¬ 
tribute to give the species a peculiar facies. The name was first 
given, in Dcjcan’a Catalogue, to an undescribcd species; the 
genus has never been characterized; the species to which the 
generic name was applied I have seen in collections, and it 
appears different from the one 1 took; both belong, however, 
decidedly to the same genus. M. Thomson (Classif. des Ccram- 
bycidcs, p. 337) unites the genus to Alphus . It iB more nearly 
allied to Alphus than to any other genus; but I think the 
characters given above will show that it should be separated 
from it. 

Myoxinus pictus, Erichson. 

Acanthoderts pictus , Erichs. Conspect. Ilia. Pcrunn. p. 144. 

I took this species at Ega and St. Paulo. It is sluggish in its 
motions, and is found on dead branches of trees, to the bark of 
which the insect is assimilated in colours. I have nothing to 
add to the excellent description given by Erichson in the place 
quoted. 

Genus Alphus, Thomson. 

Thomson, Classif. des C&ambyc. p. 10. 

M. Thomson notices the shape of the basal joint of the an¬ 
tenna;, but, I think, not with sufficient detail to show the differ¬ 
ence in that respect between this genus and its allies. In Alphus 
this joint is very gradually thickened, and is nearly equal in size 
to the third; therefore it is not pyriform in shape, as is the rule 
in the Acanthoderita;. The genus differs from Myoxinus in the 
greater breadth of the head across the crown; the head, however, 
is much narrower than it is in Acanthoderes and the allied genera; 
the muzzle also is much more obtuse. The genus, in fact, forms 
a connecting link between the Acanthoderitce and the Acantho- 
cinitfe, the chief character of the latter group being the great 
length of the basal joint of the antenna;, which exceeds that of 
the third. The other characters of Alphas which require men* 
tion are the sockets of the fore haunches, which in most of the 
species are angulated exteriorly; the fore tarsi, which ore not 
dilated in the male; and the mesosteraum, which is much nar- 
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rowed behind, as in Myoximis. As the genas is very imperfectly 
known at present, I add a list of all the described species, in¬ 
cluding those introduced in the present memoir. 

1. A. leuemotus, Thoms. Classif. p. 10, = sellaiut, Dej. Cat. aoc. 
Chevrolet. South Brazil. 

S. A. pubicomig, Serville. South Brazil. 

Oreodera pubicomis, Serv. Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. iv. n. 21. 
JSgomoryhue fnibicomis, White, Cat. Long. Col. Brit. Mua. 

8, A . centrolinealus , n. ap. Amazons and Venezuela. 

4. A . senilis , n. sp. Amazons. 

5. A . scutdlaris , n. sp. Amazons. 

6. A . canescens (Dej. Cat. ?), n. sp.* South Brazil. 

7. A . tuberosus, Gcrmar. 

Lamia tuberosa , Germ. Ins. Sp. nov. p. 477- 

8. A . subsellatus, White. 

Alphas subsellatus, White, Cat. Long. Col. Brit. Mu*, p. <375* 

The JEdilis griseofasciata of Serville, included by White iu 
this genus, does not belong to it. Its proper position, as shown 
by the length of the basal joint of the antennas and other cha¬ 
racters! is amongst the Acanthocinitse. 

1. Alphus centrolinealus , n. sp. 

A. oblongus, modice convexus, fusco-ferrugmeus, tomentosus, pllis 
ccrvinis passim vestitus: thorace fusco bilineato : elytris punctatis, 
punctis setiferis, apicc oblique truncatis, apud medium linea abbre- 
viata, suturali, communi, fusca ornatis. Long. 5 liu. d $ • 

Head moderately broad, tomentose. Antennae in both sexes 
half as long again as the body, dull ferruginous! spotted with 
hoary tomentum, pubescent, more densely so beneath than above; 
the terminal joints more slender and less hairy than the pre¬ 
ceding. Thorax with large lateral tubercles, and two impunctate 
obtuse dorsal ones, the interstices coarsely punctured: on each 
side of the upper surface is a longitudinal dark brown line. 
Elytra punctured throughout j the punctures closer and granu¬ 
lated towards the base, each furnished with a short blaokish 

* Alpkus canescens , n. sp.—Oblongus, antice leviter attenuates, tomento 
cmereo-olivascente vestitus. Caput parvum, fronte inter antennas 
eoncava. Antennae corpore dupio Iongiores, infra dense dlistse, 
csnescentes, articulorum apicibus nigris. Thorax gross© punctatus, 
supra breviter tricarinatus. Elytra grosse irregulariter punctata, 
oliyoscentia, apud medium canescentia, apicibus breviter truncatis, 
carinis eentro-basaUbus parum elevatis postice prolongatis. Bubtus 
niger, pi!U cint^U yestitufr Pedes cincreo-pubescentes. Long. 7 liu. 
Rio Janeiro, 
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bristle i the centro-basal ridges are scarcely indicated! the sun 
face is dull ferruginous, tomentose, with a few streaks of hoary 
colour; in the middle of the suture is a short, abruptly limited, 
dark-brown line. Body beneath black, thinly clothed with 
hoary pile. Legs ferruginous, clothed with similar pile and 
also with long pale hairs. 

The elytra in the male taper towards the apex, which is 
obliquely truncated, the outer angle being slightly produced; 
in the female, the elytra arc of equal breadth, and are obtusely 
rounded towards the tips, which are simply truncated obliquely. 

This species, which is nearly allied to A . pubicomis, Scrv., 
of ltio Janeiro, I found at Obydos, in Brazilian Guiana, on de¬ 
cayed branches. 1 have a specimen, ?, also from Venezuela. 

2. Alphus senilis , n. Bp. 

A. oblongus, tomeuto cano-olivasccntc vestitus : thorace punctato, 
tuberibus lateralibus productis, dorsalibus tribus acutis : elytris 
granulato-punctatis, fasciculis pilorum ornatis, apice singulatim 
rotundatis, rogionc scutellari fusca. Long. 8 lin. 

Head punctate, tomentose, slightly depressed between the an¬ 
tennae. Antenna? half as long again as the body, ashy; the tips 
of the joints blackish. Thorax with very acute prolonged luteral 
tubercles, and three acute and prominent dorsal ones arranged iu 
a triangle; the surface closely punctured. Elytra oblong, mode¬ 
rately convex, rounded at the tips; the ccntro-basal ridges pro¬ 
minent, crested with tubercles, the scutellar apace between them 
very thickly impressed with large, regular, oblong punctures; 
this space is of a dusky or brown colour; the rest of the surface 
is olive-ashy, coarsely granulate-punctate; each elytron has 
three indistinct incomplete longitudinal ribs, and along each of 
these is an interrupted row of small fascicles of hair. Body 
beneath and legs clothed with hoary tomentum. 

On dead branches, Obydos and Far! 

8. Alphus scutellaris, n. sp. 

A. oblongus, tomentosus, cinereus, thorace brunneo, spatio triangu¬ 
lar! apud scutellum violaceo-brunneo: thorace punctato, tuberibus 
lateralibus productis acutis, dorsalibus tribus obtuais : elytris gra¬ 
nulato-punctatis, fasciculis parvis pilorum ornatis, apice smgulatim 
rotundatis. Long. 4 £ lin. 

Head punctured, tomentose. Antenna? half as long again aa 
the body, ashy; tips of the joints blackish. Thorax with very 
aente-pointed lateral tubercles, two obtuse dorsal ones, and a third 
behind, smaller, also obtuse; the surface coarsely punctured, 
pubescent and brown in colour. Elytra with moderately raised 
created centro-basal ridges, the scutellar apace between them 
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densely and regularly punctured, violet-brown in colour; the 
rest of the surface is ashy-wlate, sparingly punctured; each 
elytron has two or three incomplete raised lines, along each of 
which is a row of very small linear pencils of dark-coloured hair* 
Body beneath and legs black, clothed with ashy pile* 

This species I found at Caripi, near Parfi. ft is closely allied 
to the preceding, and is probably a variety of it; but its much 
smaller size, different coloration and punct&tion, give it so di¬ 
stinct a character that, in the absence of connecting links, I am 
obliged to treat it as a separate species. 

The present genus terminates the succession of generic forms 
which lead from the Acanthodercs type to thut of Acanthocinus 
and Leiopus . I shall now return to a series of forms which ap¬ 
pear to have branched off from Acanthodercs , especially from 
those species resembling Pteridotelus in general structure. 

[To be continued.] 


XV.— On new Species of Snakes in the Collection of the British 
Museum. By Dr. Albert GCnther. 

[Concluded from p. 59.] 

Natrix. 

Physiognomy entirely that of TYopidonotns . Body stout, cy¬ 
lindrical ; belly rounded; tail rather long. Temple shields of 
moderate size. Scales smooth , in 19 rows, without apical groove; 
anal entire, subcaudals two-rowed. Teeth of equal length, not 
grooved, of moderate length. 

Natrix lavissima. PI. IX. fig. 4. 

We have employed for this new genus an old name well 
adapted for the snakes of the family of Natricidsc, but entirely 
abandoned by later herpetologists, and superseded by that of 
Tropulonotus . The present species has so completely the phy¬ 
siognomy of 7Yopidtmotus } that we may be justified in giving a 
very short description. The anterior frontals are small, triangular, 
somewhat pointed anteriorly; two nasals, nostril between; a 
large loreal; one anterior and two posterior oculars; six rhombic 
temporals, the anterior in contact with the lower ocular only; 
eight upper labials, the eye over the fourth, the fifth slightly 
entering the orbit. Scales quite smooth, rhombic, in 19 rows. 
Ventrals 175; anal 1; subcaudals 76. Upper and lateral parts 
uniform blaekish ash; ground-colour of the abdomen yellowish; 
a blackish band commences at the throat, andi gradually be¬ 
coming broader and more irregular* covers nearly entirely the 
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ventral and subcaudal plates, leaving only their narrow outer 
edges yellowish. Length of the head 1 inch, of the trunk 24, 
of the tail 0. 

This snake is probably from the East Indies. 

Spilotes SalvinL PI. IX. fig. 5/ 

Scales in 19 rows, slightly keeled; one anterior and two pos¬ 
terior oculars; eight upper labials, the fourth and fifth of which 
enter the orbit, the sixth very small, triangular, not quite so 
large as the fourth, the seventh the largest; one anterior ami 
two posterior temporals, the anterior not much larger than, and 
in contact with, the oculars; the lower posterior temporal is in 
contact with the seventh and eighth labials, but not with the 
front temporal. 

Head rather thick; ncclc and tail slender ; body compressed. 
Rostral rounded, rather small; anterior frontals half as large 
as the posterior; vertical five-sided, with the posterior angle 
slightly obtuse, not twice as long as broad; occipitals obtusely 
rounded behind, as long as the vertical; the anterior ocular 
just reaching to the corner of the vertical; loreal square. 
Scales on the anterior part of the body much imbricate, in very 
oblique rows, those of the vertebral line of the anterior part of 
the body larger than the rest; each scale with two grooves at the 
apex. Ventral plates 215; anal entire; subcaudals 130, All 
the maxillary teeth of equal length. Ground-colour yellow, with 
broad black cross-bands, which are more regular and distinct 
from the ground-colour on the posterior half of the body than 
on the anterior, where they are more confluent, and many scales 
within the bands remain entirely or partly yellow. Each scale 
of the yellow interspaces has a black tip. Each shield of the 
head with black margins; occipitals black, with some symme¬ 
trical small yellow spots; suture of the eighth and seventh upper 
labials black. Lower parts yellow, many of the plates with 
black margins. 

This species was discovered by 0. Salvin, Esq., at Ezabal 
(Guatemala). 

Zamenis gracilis. 

Habit slender. Yellowish-olive, with a single series of large 
brown round spots edged with black, along the anterior half of 
the body; the spots become indistinct posteriorly, and only 
the black edges continue to form cross-bars on the back, being 
merely spots on the tail; head with two brown black-edged 
cross-bands, the anterior between the eyes, the posterior on the 
Crown of the head, forming an acute angle on the vertical; the 
brown spot on the neck is produced forward within the limbs of 
the band across the crown; an irregular series of black spots on* 
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each aide of the belly, which is uniform yellow. Scales smooth, 
in 21 series. Upper labials 9, the fifth and sixth coming into 
the orbit; two anterior and two posterior oculars; occipitak 
rounded posteriorly, without larger scale behind. 

Head rather narrow; body and tail elongate. Rostral shield 
moderate; the upper anterior ocular is in contact with the 
vertical; the lower is small, apparently a separate portion of the 
fourth upper labial; the sixth labial forms the lower third of the 
posterior margin of the orbit. Temporal shields small, scalc-likc, 
in four transverse series; the front seizes is composed of two 
shields which are in contact with the oculars. The posterior 
pair of chin-shields are separated from each other by inter¬ 
mediate scales. Two very indistinct grooves at the apex of the 
scales (invisible in mimerous scales). Ventral shields 219; anal 
bifid; Bubcaudals 120. Length of head 7 lines, of trunk 17 
inches, of tail 8 inches. 

I have mentioned this species as var. B. of Zamenia ventri - 
maculatus (Colubr, Sn. p, 106), expressing my doubts as to its 
being distinct from it. Ilaviug found other specimens in the 
museum at Fort Pitt, said to have come from Western India 
(Kurrachee), I can no longer hesitate in considering them as 
a separate species. There are five specimens in the British 
Museum. 

Psammophia tceniata. 

Allied to Pa. aibilans , but having only one anterior temporal 
in contact with the oculars. Anterior ocular not reaching to 
the vertical. Yellowish olive, with four green longitudinal 
bands edged with black ; labial shields without any markings. 

Specimens of this snake have been known to me for several 

! rears; but I hesitated to consider it as a distinct species until 
atcly, when I had an opportunity of examining several others 
in the Fort Pitt Museum: they quite agree with those in the 
British Museum, and also come from India, very probably from 
the western parts. 

Phragmitophis tricolor . 

Hcrpetodryaa tricolor, Schlcg. as Cyclophis tricolor , Gthr., 
differs so much in its physiognomy from the other species of 
cither of the genera to which it has been referred, that it wUl 
be better to establish for it a separate genus, for which I pro¬ 
pose the name of Phragmitophis . The technical character by 
which it may be distinguished from Cyclophia is—loreal none, 
united with the posterior frontal. 

Cyclophis, Phragmitophia, Dryocalamm , and Hydrophobia form 
a separate group in the family of Dryadid®, which approaches 
the Cafomarid® and Coronellid®, either by having some shields 
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of the head united, or hy the body being moderately elongate, 
unrounded by not numerous series of sculea. The last of the 
genera mentioned appears to be undescribed. 

Htdeopuobus. 

Head slightly depressed, broader than the neck; body and 
tail moderately slender, compressed, tho ventral shields being 
angularly bent on the sides; loreul distinct, two anterior and 
two posterior oculars; ono nasal, pierced by the nostril. Scales 
in thirteen rows, smooth, short, rounded, with a single groove at 
the apex. Teeth equal iu length, smooth, 

Hydrojthobus semtfasciatus. PI, IX. fig, 6. 

Shields of the upper surface of head regular; anterior frontals 
more than half the size of the posterior; vertical five-sided; 
occipitals rounded behind, much longer than vertical; rostral 
broader than high; loreal square, the upper ocular docs not reach 
to the vertical. Seven upper labials, the third and fourth en¬ 
tering the orbit. Six small temporals, that on the side of the 
hind portion of the occipital being elongate, twice the size of the 
others; two are in contact with the oculars. Two pairs of chin- 
shields, the anterior being thrice the size of the posterior. The 
chin-shields arc in contact with five pairs of lower labials. Back 
of the trunk broad, roundod. Ventral shields 232, anal bifid, 
subcaudals 84. 

The ground-colour is pure white; back of trunk and tail 
orossed by fifty dark-brown bands, which are much broader than 
the interspaces between them, and do not extend downwards to 
the ventral shields. Upper part of the head brown to the 
posterior half of the occipital. 

Length of head 3 lines, of trunk 75 lines, of tail 27 lines. 

A single specimen (locality unknown) has hem presented by 
T. C. Eyton, Esq. 

Philodryai Reinhardtii. 

Prof, Reinhardt (Vidensk. Medd. naturh. Foren. Kjobenh. 
1800, p. 224) refers Philodryae viridissimus to those snaxes the 
scales of which are provided with two grooves at the apex, whilst 
Dr. Wucberer of Bahia describes those scales as one-grooved 
(Proc. Zool. Soc. 1801, Dec. 10.). 1 was induced by thaw 
contradictory statements to examine fifteen specimens of this 
snake, and round that those from Guiana had two-grooved scales 
and those from Brasil one-grooved. This led to a closer exami¬ 
nation and search for other accompanying characters, whereby I 
was fully convinced that two species are confounded under the 
name PA, viridissimus, The northern species (PI, XX, fig, 8) has 
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the body much more compressed, and the ventral shields di«* 
stinctly keeled; the scales on the middle of the trunk arc rather 
short, rounded behind, two-grooved; the rostral shield is more 
depressed, considerably broader than high; six pairs of lower 
labial shields arc in contact with the chin-shields. Ventral 
shields 228, subcnudals 128. This is the true Phtlodryas 
(Coluber) viridissimus of Linne, who states Surinam to be its 
native country, and 217 ventral and 122 subcaudal shields. 

The southern species (PI. IX. fig. 7) has the body more rounded, 
and no trace of a keel on the vcntrals; the scales on the middle 
of the trunk are lanceolate, one-grooved; the rostral shield (in 
fact, the whole snout) is more elevated, as high as broad; five 
pairs of lower labial shields arc in contact with the chin-shields. 
Ventral shields 191-190, subcaudals 108-110. All the five spe¬ 
cimens of this species which I have examined are from Brazil 
(two from Bahia); and I name it after Prof. J. Reinhardt in 
acknowledgment of his having been the first who introduced this 
important character into science. Prof. Reinhardt enumerates 
the isolated instances in which the dots have been observed by 
herpetologists (p. 220); Dendrophis punctulata must be added 
to them, the grooves having been observed by Dr. Gray, who 
named this species after the "black dots ” visible at the tip of 
each scale (King's ‘ Australia 9 ii. App. p. 482). The grooves 
in this species arc more distinct than in any other I have seen, 
being quite of a black colour. 

Dromicus mctitalis. PL IX. fig. 9. 

Scales smooth, in nineteen rows, with two distinct grooves at 
the apex. Upper labials seven, the third and fourth entering the 
orbit; lorcal square. Only five pairs of lower labials are in 
contact with the chin-shields. Five scale-like temporals. 

Rostral shield oblique, much broader than high, just reaching 
the upper surface of the crown. Anterior frontals half the sise 
of the posterior. Vertical oblong, with the lateral edges nearly 
parallel, much shorter than the occipitals, which arc slightly 
rounded behind. The single anterior ocular extends to the upper 
surface of the crown ; two posterior oculars. The anterior tem¬ 
poral shield, which is not much larger than the posterior ones, is 
m contact with the lower ocular, ana very slightly with the upper. 
Ventral shields 189; anal bifid; subcaudals 112. 

Ground-colour brownish olive; a black band from the eye 
running backwards and joining a black horseshoe-like band on 
the nape of the neck. A scries of large black rhombic spots on 
the anterior part of the trunk, partly confluent into a zigzag band ; 
they become less distinct posteriorly, the hind part of the trutok 
aha the tail being nearly uniform blackish brown, with irregular 
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lighter spot*. Lower parts of the head and each of the 50 
anterior ventral shields with one, two, or three triangular black 
spots; the posterior vcntrals and the subcaudals being uniform 
brown. 

This is a West Indian Snake; but from what island, we cannot 
say. It is readily distinguished by the shields of the head. D. 
antiUcmis and D. rufodorsatus have six pairs of lower labials in 
contact with the chin-shields. 

Rhamnophis (Dendropbidac). 

Scales smooth , with a single groove at the apex, those of the 
vertebral and outer series very large, the others very narrow; 
ventral shields slightly keeled. Eyes very large. Posterior 
maxillary teeth very large and compressed. 

Rhamnophis athiopissa. Plate X. 

Scales in 17 rows, those of the vertebral series elongate, irre¬ 
gularly six-sided. Head thick, snout as long as the eye; shields 
of the head regular; posterior frontals not much larger than 
the anterior; vertical large, broad anteriorly, tapering behind; 
occipitals rounded, not much longer than vertical. Nasal divided, 
loreal oblong; anterior ocular high, in contact with the vertical; 
two narrow posterior oculars ; eight upper labials, the fourth and 
fifth entering the orbit; one large temporal, in contact with both 
oculars; two scales, larger than the others on the neck, behind 
the temporal; three pairs of chin-shields, the middle twice the 
size of tne anterior, the hiudpair divergent. Ventrals 175 ; anal 
bifid; subcaudals 152. 

Bluish green, iridescent, each scale with a black margin; the 
green passes into yellow on the tail, and forms there narrow lines 
along the series of scales. Two blackish spots on the occiput, 
and a black line through the eye. 

Length of head nine lines, of trunk 24 inches, of tail 12 inches. 
West Africa. 

Diemansia cucullaia . 

Scales in thirteen rows; upper labials six, the third and fourth 
forming the lower edge of the orbit, the second labial in contact 
with the posterior frontal; rostral broad, low, very obtuse 
superiorly; shields of the head regular, all more or less rounded 
posteriorly and slightly imbricate; vertical twice as long; as broad; 
one anterior and two posterior oculars ; one temporal is in con¬ 
tact with the lower ocular, four or five Bcalc-like temporals behind. 
176 ventrals, 1 bifid anal, 47 subcaudals. 

Brownish black, belly marbled with a lighter tint; the snout and 
the lateral parts of the head are greyish, punctulated with blade; * 
Am . tf Mag . AT. Hist Ser. 3. VoU ix. 9 
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the crown of the head is black, and is united with the back by a 
narrow band of the same colour, running along the median line 
of the neck; neck with an oblong light-greyish spot on each side 
of the band. Lower jaws brown, marbled with a lighter tint. 

The Bingle specimen sent by Mr. Krefft from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sydney is not in a good condition, half-dried, and appa¬ 
rently immature; it is nine inches long. 

Diemansia torquata. PL IX. fig, 10. 

Scales in fifteen rows, smooth. Brownish olive, each scale with 
a short white line at the basal portion of its outer margin; skin 
between the scales black ; a brownish-black streak, edged with 
yellow, across the rostral shield and the loreal region, extending 
to the orbit. Posterior oculars yellow ; a yellow streak edged 
with black from the eye to the angle of the mouth, continued 
into another similar band across the neck; another yellowish 
cross-band at some distance behind the former; the space be¬ 
tween the two cross-bands dark brown, the whole forming a 
collar. Chin yellowish, marbled with grey; belly shining grey, 
a blackish band along the middle of the anterior half of the belly; 
tail reddish olive posteriorly. 

Head flat; loreal replaced by the conjunction of four shields, 
as in the typical species; six upper labials, the third and fourth 
entering the orbit ; two anterior temporals, the upper in con¬ 
tact with the lower postocular, the lower intercalated between the 
fifth and sixth labials. Scales without groove at the apex. Ven¬ 
tral plates 206; anal bifid j subcaudals 84. 

Length of the head 7 lines, of the trunk 16 inches, of the tail 
6 inches. 

Habitat .—Percy Islands. 

Hoploeephalus temporalis . PI. IX. fig, II. 

Scales in nineteen rows; six upper labials, the seeond of which 
is pointed above, the third truncated; temporal shields small, 
numerous, in three series; two temporals are in contact with tbe 
post-orbitals, and a third below is intercalated between the two 
posterior labials. 

Description ."-Body stout, thick; tail rather short; head short 
and broad, distinct from neck; eye small, pupil subelliptical* 
Hostral shield triangular, nearly as high as broad, rounded above: 
anterior frontals small, broader than long, posterior frontals of 
moderate size, rounded posteriorly; vertical five-sided, mueh 
longer than broad, with parallel outer edges, and a pointed pos¬ 
terior angle; occipital# of moderate size; two posterior oculars, 
one anterior just reaching to the upper surface of the head; the 
postfrontal, nasal, ante-orbital ana second upper labial meet aft 
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a point and replace the loreal. Six upper labials; the first is 
lower than the following, the third and fourth enter the orbit* 
The chief character by which the species may be readily distin¬ 
guished is the increased number of temporal shields, as stated 
above. Scales round the neck small. Chin-shields of nearly 
equal size; several scales between the hinder chin-shields and the 
first ventral; 129-132 ventrals, 1 anal, 35-37 subcaudals; a 
scries of four teeth behind the grooved front tooth* Uniform 
olive-brown or chcstnut-brown above, uniform yellowish below. 

The five specimens in the British Museum are from South 
Australia (locality unknown); the longest (adult female) is 20 
inches, the head being | inch and the tail 2£ inches long* It 
feeds on frogs, 

Huplocephalua nigrescent . PL IX. fig, 12. 

Scales in fifteen rows; six upper labials, the second of which 
is pointed above, the third truncated. Uniform blackish olive 
above; ventral shields whitish, blackish oil the sides; the entire 
head, superiorly and inferiorly, of the same colour as the back. 

Description .—Body rather elongate, rounded; tail somewhat 
short, not distinct from trunk ; head oblong, depressed, hardly 
distinct from neck; eye small, pupil subelliptical. Rostral shield 
very broad and low, and very obtuse superiorly; anterior frontals 
moderate, broader than long, rounded in front; posterior frontals 
rather large, five-sided, each with two hinder edges forming toge¬ 
ther a right angle; vertical six-sided, longer than broaa, with 
parallel outer edges, an obtuse angle in front, and a pointed one 
behind; occipitals oblong, obtusely rounded behind; superci¬ 
liary moderate; two posterior oculars, one anterior just reaching 
to the upper surface of the head; the postfrontal, nasal, ante- 
orbital and second upper labial meet at a point and replace the 
loreal; six upper labials : the first is very low, situated below the 
nasal, the third and fourth enter the orbit; front series of tem¬ 
porals formed by two shields, one of wliich is in contact with the 

( jostorbitaU. Chin-shields of nearly equal size, several scales 
>ctwcen the hinder chin-shields and the first ventral, 173 ven- 
trals, 1 anal, 37 subcaudals; the median line of the upper part 
of the tail is occupied by a series of large hexagonal scales; a 
series of small teeth behind the grooved front-tooth. 

Length of the cleft of mouth 5 lines, of the tail 25 lines : total 
length 15ji inches. This species was discovered by Mr. 6. Krefft, 
u the environs of Sydney. 

Caltqphis nigrescent. 

Upper parts dark-blackish ash, lower uniform whitish; head 
with symmetrical black markings, one of which descends from 

9 * 
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the occipital to the angle of the mouth (as in C. trimaculatus )} 
a black horseshoe-like collur, with the convexity directed forward; 
a bl&ck line runs from the collar to the tip of the tail, along the 
vertebral series of scales; a series of roundish black spots, in¬ 
distinctly edged with white, along each side of the anterior part 
of the trunk. Tail coloured like the body, without black rings. 
Upper labials seven. 

Thirty inches long. Two specimens, from the Fort Pitt Col¬ 
lection, are in the British Museum. They are said to be from 
British India, locality unknown. 

P.S.— Elaj omoiyhus mcancanus and Hydrophobus semifasciatus 
(PI. IX. figs. 1 & 6) are represented twice their natural size. 

Add to the first list Tretanorhinus variabilis, from Cuba, 
which has lately been received through the kindness of Prof. 
Peters. This raises the total number of species in the British 
Museum to G12, which are represcnled by more than 4100 spe¬ 
cimens. According to a statement of Prof. A. Dumeril (Arch. 
Mus. ix. 1857), the Paris Collection contains 523 species. 


XVI,— An Account of two remarkable Crustacea of the Order 
Cladoccra. By W. Lilukboug*. 

[Plate VIII.] 

Txib two Cladoccra which I am about to describe arc of so 
remarkable a structure, that I have not thought myself justified 
in delaying their description, as I had previously intended, until 
I had an opportunity of issuing a continuation of my treatise on 
the Cladoccra , Ostracoda , and Copepoda . Both are found in our 
fresh waters, and arc widely disseminated. Baron G. C. Ccder- 
strom, to whom, in this branch of knowledge, we arc so greatly 
indebted, first drew my attention to the one species, and also 
transmitted to me specimens of the other. The former differs 
so widely from all Cladoccra hitherto known as to form a separate 
family; but the latter belongs to the Polyphcmitbc, although in 
some respects it strikingly deviates from the other members of 
that family. 

That the former has not previously been noticed may be 
ascribed to the circumstance that it is so transparent as to be 
scenr only with difficulty, although it is larger than any other 
Cladoccra,—on which account it may well be contained in a glass 
of water without being seen, even with the aid of a lens. The 
Other seems to be very rare, and probably has its abode in deep 
water. 

* Prom f Ofversigt af Kong. Vet. Akad. Forhandl.* Read May 16,1860, 
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Leptodora* hyalina, nov. gen. et sp. 

Corpus elongAtum, tcrctiusculum, testa vel cute tcnuissima, hynlinn, 
in segmenta 6-7 divisa obtectum. Caput longum, conico»obtu- 
satum, rostro carens, supra posticc gibbum ct area cphippiiformi 
punctata praditum, et altius quam thorax positum, ita ut posticc 
deorsum inflcxnm ct Bub angulo fere recto cum thorace conjunctum 
Bit. Margo anterior thoracis, ubi pedes sunt adfixi, una cum 
margine iuferiorc capitis anguium fere rectum format. Ad mar- 
ginctn posteriorem et superiorem segmenti thoracici postremi apud 
specimma adulta feminina adest saccus niagnus oviferus, vel “ ma¬ 
trix,” quae exit ex apertura inter hoc segmentum ct segmentum 
abdorainalc nrimumf. Abdomen longum, segmentis quinque, 
ramis caudaiibus exccptis, conipositum. Cauda posticc divisa et 
ramos duos supra aculeatos gerens. Corpus totum valde hyalinum, 
ct aqua vix obscurius cst, qua de caussa hoc animal ceteris Cl ado* 
eerie pulchritudine cxcellit, co magis quia oculus nitoro inBigni 
prastat. 

Antenna primi paris breves, ad apicem papillifera, in latere inferiore 
capitis propc oculum insitee. 

Antennee sccundi paris, sive remi, maxima, trunco magnitudinc in- 
solita insigni, ramorum quadriarticulatorum alter 2S, niter 29 
setas ciliatas gerens. Apud spccitnina juniora una vel altera seta 
deest. 

Mandibulte apicem versus attenuate, apicc unguiformi et propc eum 
denticulis duobus et aculeo mobili pradita. Maxilla dcsunt. 

Pedes elongati, prehensiles, ut maxilla servientes minimeque bran- 
chiales, setis armati, ct plerumque quadriarticulati; sex paria, 
quorum par primum longissimum. Secundum ad quartum par 
fere aquaiin, antcriora tantummodo sequentibus paulo longiora. 
Quintum par anteccdcntibus multo brevius, ct sextum par omuium 
brevissimum et tautum articulis duobus constnns. 

Lahrum magnum et crassum, valde retractile et os obtegens. La¬ 
bium rAmis corncis corroborutum. (Esophagus tenuissimus et 
longissimus, ad extremitatem ventricularem clnustro cnrdiaco in- 
structus, semperque motus peristalticos prabens. Ventriculus in 
extremitate posteriore corporis (in segmento nntcpenultimo ct 
penultimo) situs, ah ocsoplmgo distinctus et quam hie multo eras- 
sior, parietibus sat crossis preeditus, et fere au onum sphinctcribus 
coustrictum porrcctus. 

Cor pcrspicuum, in parte dorsal! thoracis situm, suturis et riinis, 
quaruin posteriores scse perspicuc pro sanguine aperientes, de- 
lmcatum, ct antice in v&s sanguiferum productum. 

Ovaria duo, in segmento primo et sccundo vel etiam tertio abdominis 
sita, in cellulas septis pro ovis disjunctns dispertitn. Ova in scrie 
simplici, saltern iuterdum, posita sunt, et eorum latitude 0*06 uiill. 
Genus masculinum miuimc vidi, neque feminas pullos in matrice 

• From Xetrrta, tenuis, and bopb, pellis. 
f In sacco ovifero ova tantummodo tria vi4i, 
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portantes. Apud specimina juniora matricem minimatn obscrva- 
vimus. Ova in matrice semper serie simplici posita fucrunt. 
Oculus magnus, ex magno numero oculorum simplicium compositus, 
partem anteriorem capitis cxplens, pigmento fusco-nigro. Pono 
oculum videmus ganglia cephalica cualita, alterum pone alterum 
positum, anteriore naturam ganglii ophthalmic! preebcnte. E parte 
posteriore exit nervus, qui postea in duos ncrvos, qui oesophagum 
ad latera circumdant, divisua cat. Interdum liic nerrus ab initio 
est divisus. 

Motus saltatorius, non celeritato insignia. Victus ex animalculis 
constat. Pullos Cyclopum prehensos pedibus Leptodora vidi. 
Longitudo corporis cum romis caudalibus circ. 8 mulim. 

From the long cylindrical form of the body, the numerous 
natatory bristles on the second puir of antennae, and more 
especially the long and narrow oesophagus, together with the 
distinct ventricles, situated in the hinder extremity of the body, 
and from the situation of the ovarium, Leptodora is distin¬ 
guished from all other Cladocera. With the Polyphemidse it 
agrees in not having the body covered with an arched shield, 
but differs in its long cylindrical form. This family appears, 
however, to come the nearest to it, on account of the absence of 
the arched shield, the form of the mandibles, and the absence 
of a branchial appendage to the legs; and, altogether, it would 
Beem that the here-described Bythotrep/ies, Ley dig, by reason 
of its long legs and long-extended abdomen, the most nearly 
resembles it. But the Sida or Daphnella brachyura resembles 
it most in the form of the head. I Lave not found in any 
Cladocer that the digestive canal boro any sign of transition 
to the form here described; but in the Rotatoria we sometimes 
find a similar long and narrow oesophagus, with a distinct sto¬ 
mach. The ovaria also bore some resemblance to those in the 
Rotatoria* 

In younger individuals (PI. VIII. fig. 2) the abdomen had only 
four segments besides the caudal branches, while in older ones 
there were five. 

The Leptodora moves with a long horizontal spring, but is 
not remarkably quick. Its extraordinary transparency makes it, 
while living, a particularly interesting object for observation. 
The first time I took it, and placed the vessel in which it was 
kept in the sunshine, 1 was unable to see the animal itself, but 
its shadow only, when it moved, 

Baron CederstrGm took it in a lake at Bolltorp, in East Goth¬ 
land ; also in the Ring Lake, in Scania. I have myself taken it 
in the last-mentioned place; also in the Mklar Lake, where it is 
pretty numerous. But it is only found in pure water, and at a 
long distance from the land. 
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Bythotrepheg lotyimtmui, Leydig. 

Naturgeiohicbte der Daphniden, p. 244. figs. 73-75. 

Corporis forma Polyphemo sat simiiis, abdomine vero magis evoluto 
et porrecto, ad apicem setam maximam et longissimam gerente, ct 
pedum pari primo maximo. Caput omnino capiti Polyphemi 
simile, paulo deflexum. Organum adfigendi (Leuckart) deest. 
Matrix sive saocus ovifcrus maximus, Bupra thoraccm situs, et an- 
tice vergens. Abdomen pone matricem porrectum et segmentis 
tribus compositum. Segmentum ultimum setam caudalem con- 
tinuam maximam, corpore pluries longiorem gerit. Apud fe- 
minam adultam hsec seta anas dilatationes annulares testae bi- 
aculeatas praebet. Infra basin hujus setae est fissura analis, et ad 
fissur® latcra aculeus valid us. 

Antennae primi paris minut®, processui communi adfix® et papilla* 
tres rel quatuor portantes. 

Antennae secundi paris magnro, biraraes, ramo uno tribus, et altero 
quatuor segmentis, quorum primo brevissimo, composito. Ramus 
trisegmentatus setis ciliatis septem, quarum segmentum primum 
Ct secundum unam, et tertium quinque Betas gerit. Ramus quadri- 
segmentatus setis ciliatis octo, quarum segmentum secundum unam, 
tertium duas, et quartum quinque setas gerit. 

Mandibul® 0*045 mill, long®, ad apicem inferiorem bipart it®, parto 
una aculeis mobilibus vel setis, et altera parte dentibus vel proces- 
sibus acuminatis tribus, quorum uno minimo, armata. 

Maxillee du®, minut®, lobuliformes, pone os et mandibulas posit®, 
antice vergentes, parte interiore crassiore et aculeis instructa, et 
parte exteriore apice setifero. 

Pedum quatuor paria, omnia prehensilia, ad apicem setis aculeatis 
armata minimequo branebifera. Pedes primi paris maximi, et 
ceteris multo longiores, segmentis quatuor compositi, setisque 
majoribus apicalibus quatuor instructi. H® set® ad marginem 
posteriorem aculeos mobiles portant. Testa segmenti baaalis ad 
marginem inferiorem et exteriorem processum parrum emit tit. 
Segmentum secundum intus processum acutum et postice setas 
sex vel septem, quarum duas ad apicem inferiorem, gerit, et seg¬ 
mentum tertium duabus setis posterioribua instructum est. Pedes 
secundi et tertii paris, qui etiam segmentis quatuor compositi 
sunt, ad latus iuterius segmenti sccunui appendicem aculeis apica¬ 
libus instructam babent, et quatuor setas majores apicales por¬ 
tant. Pedes quarti paris brevissimi, tantum biarticulati, seg¬ 
ment!) ultimo setis pluribus, laltem 6 Tel 7, quarum una in pro- 
ccssu brevissimo posita, instructo. 

Labrum magnum, processibus duobus, quorum posterior latior et 
magis obtusus et ad apicem setosus est. Tubus intestinalis sim¬ 
plex ct simili modo atoue apud Polyphemum formatu*. 

Cor magnum et fere quaarangulum. 

Motus motui Polyphemi simiiis, aed ob setam magnam caudalem, 
qu® impedimento est, minus velox. 

Longitude corporis ad basin set® caudalis circ. 1-1 j millim. 
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With regard to its structure, Bylhoirephes has the greatest 
affinity to the genera Polyphemus , Podon, and Evadne, and 
evidently belongs to the same group. From the first two, 
which it most nearly resembles, it differs in its more perfect 
abdomen and long caudal bristle. From Evadne it deviates even 
more widely. 

It appears to be very rare. Baron Ccderstrom took a few 
specimens in the lakes in Jemtland and in Wombs Lake, in 
Scania, which were communicated to me; and I have myself 
taken a solitary specimen in the Malar Lake, near Flottsund. 
Of this I noticed that it remained at the bottom of the vessel 
in which it was contained, in consequence of the long caudal 
bristle being a hindrance to it in swimming. It is therefore 
probable that, in its free state, it abides less in proximity to the 
surface of the water than the Polyphemus , and that it iB from 
this cause that it is so seldom obtained. F. Lcydig found it in 
the stomach of Coregonus Warimannx , taken m the Lake of 
Constance, in Switzerland. He did not succeed in procuring 
one alive, whence he supposes that it dwells near the bottom. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE VIII. 

fig. 1. Leptodora hyalin a; a full-grown female, seen from above and 
somewhat from the aide: b , the antennae of the second pair; 
ft, matrix. 

Fig, 2. A younger female, seen from the side: a, tin antenna of the first 
pair ; ft, base of an antenna of the second pair; f, gullet; g, sto¬ 
mach; ft, heart; », ovaria; ft, matrix; /, head-ganglia. 

Fig. 3. One antenna of the first pair. 

Fig. 4. Both branches of one antenna of the second pair, 

b\)g. 5. Ono mandible seen under a glass cover. 

big. fi. Upper lip lifted up (rf), under lip (e), and both mandibles in thoir 
natural position. 

Fig. 7* Ovarium. 

Fig. 8. The front of the hotly, seen from above, to show the muscles pass¬ 
ing to the second pair of antennae: nntennie of the first pair; 
/, gullet; ft, heart; m, the nerve-cord, passing from the back 
ganglion of the head, which behind separates and encompasses 
the gullet. 

Fig. 9. Bythotrephes longimannt ; a full-grown female: o, antennas of 
the first pair : ft, antenna of the second pair ; c, a mandible ; 
d , legs; e, upper lip; ft, matrix. 

Fig. 10. A younger specimen, 1 millttn. long; sex unknown: /, heart. 

Fig. 11. A leg of the third pair, seen from the inner side: a, with an 
appendage provided with prickles or points. 
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XVII.— Note on the Ancient and Becent Natural History of 
Victoria . By Frederick M'Coy, Professor of Natural 

Science in the University of Melbourne, and Director of the 
National Museum of Victoria, &c. 

To the Editors of the Annals of Natural History . 
Gentlemen, 

I drew up the following remarks as part of the preface to the 
local Catalogue of the collection of Victorian objects prepared 
for the International Exhibition to be held next year in London. 
As I believe, however, that some of the observations on the de¬ 
velopment of life in the geological periods may be interesting to 
geologists, as well as this first announcement of my identification 
of the various Canadian compound Graptolitcs in Victoria, and 
my recognition of Zamites and T<rniopteris in our coal-beds, con¬ 
firmatory of my view of their Mesozoic age, published more than 
a dozen years ago, in your Journal, I beg of you to do me 
the favour to permit me to occupy a little space once more in 
your pages. 

1 have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Frederick M'Coy. 

The most extraordinary character of the Recent Fauna of 
Australia is the appearance of isolation from the types inhabit¬ 
ing other parts of the world, produced by the great number of 
species belonging to genera not found in any other country, and 
by a large proportion of the species not only belonging to ge¬ 
nera peculiar to the place, but by these generic groups being fre¬ 
quently separated from the genera of animals inhabiting similar 
latitudes, existing under similar circumstances, and performing 
the same vital functions elsewhere, by diameters of such high 
ordinal importance as to indicate families, tribes, and even orders 
not found anywhere else, and sometimes even affording the only 
examples of strange departure from the general anatomical plan 
on which all other animals arc formed. It is a point of the 
highest interest to ascertain by the aid of palaeontology how far 
back in the earth's history this isolation dates from; and on this 
point I propose offering a few preliminary remarks, as the space 
allowed for the notice on the ancient and modem natural history 
of Victoria precludes the possibility of entering upon extended 
specific details. 

Nearly all the great geological works draw attention to the 
fact that in the oolitic rocks of England bones and teeth are 
found, indicating the former existence there of marsupial ani¬ 
mals of the same family as the common Bandicoot {Perameles) of 
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Australia generally, and of tbe Afyrmeeobiut of South Australia 
particularly*—such types of general structure of insectivorous 
Marsupialia existing nowhere now on the face of the earth except 
in Australia; and these fossil bones near Oxford are accompanied 
by myriads of marine shells of the genus TYigonia —a genus not 
now existing in any other than the Australian seas, where four 
species of it are not uncommon. Such facts arc very commonly 
received as indicating a continuance to the present day in Au¬ 
stralia of the fauna which disappeared in all the rest of the world 
with the close of the Mesozoic period; and this again carries 
with it the belief that Australia was the most ancient country in 
existence, having remained as dry land above the level of the sea 
for a period corresponding to that in which all the Mesozoic and 
Cainozoic formations of the rest of the world were being depo¬ 
sited. I am enabled to state that there is no sufficient founda¬ 
tion for this theory, from the great quantity of fossils which I 
have lately examined as Paleontologist to the Geological Survey 
of Victoria; and from evidence of this kind I can offer a sketch 
of the ancient successive changes of organic life in this country. 

Palaozoic Period . 

The Azoic rocks, I can now state, were succeeded iii Victoria, 
exactly as in Wales, Sweden, North America, and other parts of 
the world in the northern hemisphere, by a series of rocks en¬ 
closing fossil remains of the well-known genera and even specific 
types of animal life characterizing those most ancient fossiliferous 
strata termed Lower Silurian by Sir R. Murchison, and Cambrian 
by Professor Sedgwick. In the slates, north of Melbourne, 
containing the auriferous quartz-veins of the ^old-fields, I have 
recognized abundance of the double Graptolites for which I 
formerly proposed the genus Diplogi apsus, so characteristic of 
strata of this age; and, what is curious, I have found of this 
genus no peculiar or new species, but, on the contrary, the iden¬ 
tical forms so abundant in the northern hemisphere: thus the 
most abundant and widely distributed species in Victoria is the 
Diplograpsus pristis, perfectly identical with specimens occurring 
in the slates of Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Bohemia, Sweden, 
New York and Canada; the next most common is the J). macro - 
natus of Hall, so abundant in the Utica slates of New York, and 
which I also recognized in the slates in Ayrshire and Radnorshire; 
the D, rectangulam (M'Coy) is the next most common Victorian 
species, and perfectly ^distinguishable from those I originally 
described from the slates of Dumfriesshire; the D. ramoms (Half) 
described by the American palaeontologist as from the t€ Utica 
slates^ 11 near Albany, but which I also detected in Scotland, is 
likewise represented by well-preserved specimens in the National 
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Museum from our strata! although a rarer species than the 
others. The forms called D. folium and D. bicomis in Europe 
also occur. Of the short leaf-shaped Graptolites allied to tnc 
D. folium of Hisingcr and D. ovatus of Barrandc from those 
ancient beds in Sweden and Bohemia, for which Professor Hall 
has recently founded the subgenus Phyllograptus, I can identify 
in the utmost profusion in several localities north of Melbourne 
his typical species P. typus, which he describes as so abundant 
in the similar slates of Canada, in the Decades of the Palwonto- 
logy prepared by him to illustrate this portion of Sir W. Logan’s 
•Geological Survey of Canada;’ and it occurs in Victoria in all 
the extremes of varied form which he describes it to assume 
in America; several of the specimens, I might add, prove 
clearly the fact of which he seemed to have some doubt when he 
first announced it, and which was generally rejected by European 
geologists—namely, the quadripartite arrangement of the cell- 
laminae. Of the Twin Graptolites, for which I formerly proposed 
the genus Didymograpsus (also characteristic of strata below the 
Upper Silurian), wc have in Victoria the D . serratulus (Hall) 
identical with that from the New York slates; the Z). caducous 
(Salter), identical with his Quebec examples, is very common; 
and the D.furcatus (Hall), identical with the New York "Utica 
slate” species, also occurs, though more rarely. Also we have 
that compound species, the Graptolites gracilis (Hall), exactly 
identical with the New York and Canada forms, and, more curious 
still, many of those extraordinary compound radiating forms, 
the Graptolites Logani (llall), G. quadribrachiatus, and G. octo- 
brachiatus (Hall), so recently discovered in abundance in Canada, 
and peculiar to that country, except for the present announce¬ 
ment of their occurring in Victoria, in the slates at Castlemaine. 
Of the simple, or doubtfully twin, Graptolites, I have also deter¬ 
mined the Gh'aptolites Luaensis (Murch.), G. tenuis (Portlock), 
G. lalus (M'Coy), and G. Sagittarius (Iiisinger), occurring in 
various localities within a hundred miles north of Melbourne in 
abundance of well-preserved specimens identical in every respect 
with specimens of the same species occurring in the similar 
slates m Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. In Victoria, as in most 
of the European and American Graptolitc localities, the slates 
containing aoundancc of these bodies frequently contain no 
organic remains of Mollosca; one of the exceptions to this rule 
occurs in the black Graptolite slate of Pen Cerrig, near Builth, 
in Radnorshire, where, with the Graptolites D. mucronatus and 
D.pristis , I discovered in 1851 an immense profusion of a small 
Brachiopod shell, which I published under the name of Siphono - 
treta micula . European geologists in general will, I have no 
doubt, be as much astonished as I was to recognise exactly the 
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same Graptolitcs, accompanied by the same little Brachiopod 
shell in tnc similar black slates of the u Deep Creek >J section 
north of Melbourne. The characteristic genus Hymenocarts of 
these ancient beds in Wales also occurs here in a peculiar spe¬ 
cies, the Hymcnocaris Saltm (M'Cov). In many other neigh- 
bouring localities I have recognized so many of the ordinary 
Bala and Snowdon fossils as to enable me to suggest the map¬ 
ping of the Bala beds to the Geological Survey; and over them 
arc clear representations of the Mayhill Sandstone: but, con¬ 
fining ourselves to the details now first made known of the con¬ 
tents of the Graptolitc beds, we have the astonishing fact of the 
specific identity of the marine fauna oi'cr the whole world during 
the most ancient palaeozoic period. This had already been re¬ 
cognized over an extended area in the northern hemisphere; but 
the extension with the present detail to the southern hemisphere 
cannot fail to give rise to the most interesting geological specu¬ 
lations. I now proceed to give the first distinct announcement* 
based on specific identifications, of the existence of the Upper 
Silurian formation in the southern hemisphere; and here, too* 
geologists will learn with interest the fact that at Broadhurst 
Creek, in Victoria, the rocks arc filled exclusively with a profu¬ 
sion of specimens of the Wenlock Shale Trilobitc, the Phacops 
( Odontochile) lonytcaudatus, so abundant at Cheney Longvillc ill 
Shropshire and many Wenlock-Shalc localities in Britain ; and 
the cuttings in Johnston-strcct, in Melbourne, have afforded us 
the Orthoceras hullatum , so abundant a Ludlow-rock fossil in 
Wales. Here, again, we can point now for the first time to the 
marvellous fact of the specific identity of the inhabitants of the 
seas of the most widely distant points of the northern and 
southern hemispheres during this second great geological epoch 
of the zoological history of the earth. 

2. Ujtpcr Paleozoic Period . 

Professor Morris, Professor Dana, and myself have formerly 
poiuted out a considerable but more general resemblance be¬ 
tween the Upper Palicozoic rocks underlying the coal beds of 
New South Wales and Tasmania, and the lower part of the Car¬ 
boniferous Limestone formation of the whole world (there having 
as yet been no distinct identifications to prove the existence in 
Australia of the intermediate Middle Palaeozoic or Devonian 
formations). Here we have the extinction of the characteristic 
Trilobites, Graptolitcs, Corals, and Mollusca marking the Cam¬ 
brian and Silurian epochs in Kurope and North America, as well 
as in Victoria, at the close of those periods occurring in the 
southern hemisphere synchronously with this great change in 
the northern half of the world; and the new generic creations 
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marking the Upper Pnlreozoic period succeeding them similarly 
at this fourth great step in the creative changes of the earth in 
Australia as at the antipodes. Thus amongst the paleonto¬ 
logically important class the Crustacea, the genera Phacops , 
Odontochile , Portlockia , Calymene, and Beyrichia, which abound 
in the Lower Palaeozoic rocks of Victoria, as in Wales, are re¬ 
placed by Phtllipsia , Hr achy met opus, and Bairdia —Crustacean 
genera characteristically distinguishing the Carboniferous rocks 
m England and Russia from the earlier Lower Palaeozoic beds; 
again, amongst the Brachiopodous Mollusca, numerous species 
of the genus Producta characteristically separate at a glance the 
Carboniferous formations of Europe and America from the Lower 
Palaeozoic rocks; and exactly the same geological date marks 
the appearance of the same genus in the rocks of Victoria. 
Then, again, in the vegetable kingdom, the Carboniferous Upper 
Palaeozoic period is strikingly distinguished from the Lower Pa¬ 
laeozoic deposits by the various sections of the great genus Lepu 
dodendron and its related forms. I rejoice to be able to announce 
that, ill Victoria, this period is similarly marked by a large di¬ 
stinct species of one of the sections of LqAdodendron , which I 
identified in a block of sandstone collected (without other fos¬ 
sils) by Mr. M'Millan, from the Avon ranges in Gipps Land. 
This fossil is of the same species as the only Paleozoic coaU 
plant ever collected in New South Wales, where it was found by 
the lamented Leichhardt near the borders of Queensland, on the 
Manilla river, fully two hundred miles north of the localities 
affording the plants associated with the coal of the Hunter , and 
other parts of New South Wales (which I believe to be Mesozoic ), 
and by him given to the Rev. W. Clarke of Sydney, who sent it 
to me about twelve years ago for determination, during the 
controversy as to the age of the plant-beds of the Newcastle 
New South Wales beds, on which occasion I confidently pro¬ 
nounced, not only that it was a true Palaeozoic coal-plant, but 
that it never came from the beds in dispute,—in which latter 
point I now find I was correct. To my friend Sir Charles Lycll, 
as well as to other geologists, I believe this identification of a 
true Palasozoic Carboniferous flora in Gipps Land will be of the 
highest interest, from the ingenious theory which they suggested 
to reconcile the difficulties arising from Prof. Morris and myself 
having indicated the strong connexion between the plant-beds 
associated with the coal of New South Wales and the Mesozoic 
coal-deposits of Europe, while we both agreed that the under* 
lying marine beds were clearly Lower Carboniferous (Palaeozoic), 
and the Rev. Mr. Clarke, the local authority, insisted that they 
were all of one age. The theory was this:—that possibly, owing 
to the immense geographical distance between Australia and the 
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typical sections of Europe, the plants growing on the land might 
have been those of the Oolitic period, while the sea contained 
the living inhabitants characteristic of the 1’alseozoic times. I 
combated this theory at the time by pointing to the similar 
Mesozoic coal-plants in Richmond, Virginia, at no great distance 
from the usual Palceozoic coal-flora of other American coal-fields, 
both remote from the typical European sections of the two coal- 
floras, but distinctly maintaining there their old-world peculiar 
forms. Nothing can, however, exceed the geological interest 
attaching to the distinct announcement I am now able to make of 
the land vegetation which first appeared, in the extreme remote¬ 
ness of the Upper Palaeozoic times, having been formed absolutely 
on the same type as that of the same period in the northern 
hemisphere; and here I am able to advance another step in the 
comparison between the ancient and modern natural history of 
Victoria and that of the antipodes, by showing that the wonderful 
identity in the marine fauna of the two hemispheres during the 
Palaeozoic periods applied also to the productions of the dry 
land, which latter is also now shown to have emerged at the 
same period in Australia as the greater bulk of first dry land in 
Europe and America (the Devonian evidence being small excep¬ 
tions to the otherwise first great appearance of dry land during 
the Carboniferous period)*. 

3. Mesozoic Period . 

The evidence of Mesozoic formations in Australia has been 
much disputed, resting until lately only on the characters of the 
fossil plants associated witli the coal of New South Wales and 
Tasmania. This plant evidence is much more forcible now than 
ever, inasmuch as I have had opportunities of carefully investi¬ 
gating the fossil plants associated with coal scams in Victoria, at 
Cape Patterson and Bellcrinc, and for this colony I can now not 
ouly emphatically repeat the arguments which 1 used fourteen 
years ago, when writing on the plants associated with the coal 
of New South Wales + and Tasmania, namely, that all the genera 
and some of the species were closely allied to, or identical with, 
those of Mesozoic coal-beds, and that all the characteristic Pafao~ 

* It will be interesting to geologists to know that, up to a few months 
Sffo,JHr. Clarke lmd no stratigraphies! evidence to bear out his view of the 
plant-beds being Palseozoio, or underlying the beds with marine Pabeosoie 
fossils 3 and no suck sectional evidence has been found by Mir. Selwyn, the 
Government geologist , in his careful surveys of the coal-bearing sections of 
Victoria and Tasmania $ ami the only section (Stony Creek, Maitland) now 
relied on by Mr. Clarke is, I think, clearly a deceptive appearance produced 
by a fault drawn on a section in which the vertical seam was enormously 
out of proportion to the horizontal one. 

t A nna ls of Nat* Hist, aer* 1. vol. xx, pp* 146,226,298. 
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zoic coal genera, as Catamites, Lepidodendron, Sigillaria , Stigmaria, 
See., were completely absent, but I can add the very important 
fact that the Pecojtteris australis (certainly identical with an 
Indian species from the Rajhmahal beds), with the Phyllotheca 
and other well-known plants of the beds associated with the coal 
in New South Wales and Tasmania and Victoria, are associated 
with numerous species of genera and even families of plants 
highly characteristic of the Mesozoic and more recent (as distin¬ 
guished from the older) eras. Thus I have characterized four 
very distinct species of Zamites in the Bcllcrine beds, one only 
being rare (the Z. cllipticus, M‘Coy, so called from its broad 
ovate leaflets), the three others being abundant: of these the 
most strongly marked is the Zamites Barklyi, which I have de¬ 
dicated to His Excellency the Governor, in commemoration of the 
lively interest he has taken in the geology of the colony *, and 
another the Zamites longifolius (M'Coy), I have also seen from 
the New South Wales beds. No Cycadeous plants are known 
anywhere in true Palaeozoic coal-beds. I have also characterized 
a species of Taniopteris almost identical with the T. vittata of 
the Yorkshire (Scarborough) Oolitic coal-beds, and which I have 
described in a paper before the Royal Society of Victoria under 
the name Tamiopteris Daintrcci, after the gentleman who first 
collected it from the rocks associated with the coal of Cape Pat¬ 
terson ; and it also occurs commonly in the two other Mesozoic 
coal localities near Melbourne, the Barrabool Hills and Belle- 
rine. As the Baron de Zigno, in his recent writings on the 
Jurassic fossil flora, adopts my view instead of the Rev, Mr. 
Clarke's, as to the Mesozoic age of these Australian plant beds, 
because, as he says, the early statements of that gentleman, that 
the various characteristic Palaeozoic genera Lepidodendron, Sigil¬ 
laria, See., occurred abundantly in them, had not been verified*, it 
will be of high interest to European geologists to learn that up 
to the moment at which 1 write no trace or them has ever been 
found in the beds containing the Glossopteris, Phyllotheca, Peco - 
pteris australis, the Tamiopteris, or the Zamites, and that the 
only Lepidodendron or characteristic Palaeozoic Carboniferous 
genus found was hundreds of miles from the beds containing the 
(m I believe) mssosoic plants, and not mixed with them . One ar¬ 
gument used by the Rev. Mr. Clarke against the Mesozoic age 
of these plant-beds was the supposed absence of marine Mesosme 
fossils in Australiaj but even this argument (of no value, as I 
pointed out by a reference to Richmond, Virginia) has failed 

* Not only have they not been verified, but I can confidently state_ 

that any of the supposed recognitions of such genera only rested on mis¬ 
conceptions of portions of the ordinary mesozoie forms previously made 
known. 
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within the last few weeks: for a friend of Mr. Clarke's having 
collected a number of fossils from Wollumbilla, in the northern 

E art of New South Wales, the latter gentlcuiun sent them to Mel- 
ourne with a request that I “ would determine the geological 
epoch to which they belongedand here, without at all entering 
On the description of the species, I can state that they furnish a 
most complete answer to the objection, and are the marine equi¬ 
valents of exactly the same nge as that I assign to the plant beds, 
i. e., Lower Mesozoic, not older than the base of the Trias, and 
not younger, I think, than the lower part of the great Oolite. 
The collection contains large JMemnites of the general aspect of B . 
giganteus, B.paxillosus and similar Lias and Lower Oolite forms, 
Pentacrinm , and a number of large aperies of Scrpulu, Lima, 
Pectcn, Area, Nucula, Rhynchondla, &c., having the general facies 
of Lower Oolitic, Liassic, and Triassic forms*. And thus we reach 
the next great onward step in our attempt at a comparison of 
the natural history of Australia and other countries in the 
ancient periods, the history of whose creations can only be traced 
by paleontology; and we find that at this the Oolitic epoch to 
which allusion was made at the commencement of this paper, 
the whole facies of the fauna of the sea and the flora of the land 
had undergone just such changes as marked the geologically 
Corresponding creations in Indiu, Yorkshire, Germany, and 
America. I may remark that in the Wollumbilla fossils there 
arc no Trigoniee, although from the remarks in the first para¬ 
graph it is obvious that English geologists would expect them ; 
but in their place 1 recognized a distinct species of Professor 
Bromi's nmschelkalk genus Myaphoria, enabling me to suggest, 
on palaeontological grounds, the presence of triassic beds in 
Australia. 

4. Tertiary Pe?'iod. 

The next epoch in the Ancient Natural History of Australia, 
represented by the deposition of the widely spread Tertiary forma¬ 
tions, could not have been contemplated by those who indulged 
in the speculations referred to in the beginning of this paper ) for 
we find that here, ns in Europe, the greater part of the country 
sank under the sea during the Tertiary period, and every trace 
of the previous creations of plants and animals was destroyed 
and replaced by a totally different new set, both of plants and 
animals, more nearly related to those now occupying the land 
and sea of the country. This, then, quite puts an end to the 

• In a note received from Mr. Clarke since learning my impression of 
the age of these fossils, I am happy to state he announces his willingness 
now, ns a new view, to consider nw ** Wianamatta beds,” connected with 
the disputed Coal beds, as Lower Mesozoic. 
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speculations based on the supposition that Australia, unlike the 
rest of the world, had remained as dry land since the Oolitic 
period, and that the living little Myrrnecobius and Perameles or 
Bandicoots were the associates of those little marsupials which 
lived at the time of the deposition of the Stonesfield or Colly- 
weston slate of the Oolitic period in England. The fact really 
is, that in Victoria there is a rich Tertiary Dicotyledonous flora, 
totally unlike the Mesozoic one; and in Victoria, as in New 
Zealand, India, North and South America, and Europe, the races 
of animals now inhabiting the land were preceded in the most 
recent Tertiary or Pleistocene time by gigantic antitypes, as 
it w'crc, characterized by the same anatomical peculiarities which 
mark the recent inhabitants of the place. Thus, as New Zealand 
had her little Kiwis or Apteryx preceded by an equally w'ingless 
but gigantic bird, the Moa or Dinornis , and South America had 
her existing peculiar little Sloths preceded by the colossal Mega- 
therium and Mylodon , presenting the same peculiarities of ana¬ 
tomical conformation, so the Wombut and Kangaroo, the most 
peculiarly characteristic genera now inhabiting Australia, were 
preceded by the gigantic Diprotodon and Notothcriurn , in some 
measure uniting the osteological peculiarities of those genera; and 
their bones are found, like those of the extinct gigantic Irish Elk 
(Meyaceros) of the same period, apparently bogged or mired in 
the mud of the ancient Pleistocene lakes. With these, at Lake 
Timboon and other localities in Victoria, true Kangaroos (Ma- 
cropus) are found (Af. 7 Man) of a size greatly exceeding the 
living ones. With these in some of the caverns, as at Mount 
Macedon, are found remains of recent species of Hypsiprymnus, 
Hydromys , and the carnivorous Dasyuri and the Cants Dinyo or 
native dog, the recognition of which latter, I think, settles the 
point of its being truly an indigenous animal. I have likewise 
recognized the bones of the Wombat ( Phascolomys ) in the solid, 
hard, stony, ferruginous auriferous drift called “ cement 99 by 
the gold-diggers, at a great depth in the sinkings at Dunolly, 
the material being so hard that the jaws could only be cleared 
by a stone-mason's chisel; this determination enables me to say 
that the age of the gold-drift of Victoria, like that of llussia, is, 
as Sir H. Murchison showed for the latter country, that of the 
a mammaliferous crag 99 of England. 

The marine Tertiary fauna of Victoria is highly interesting in 
a natural-history point of view, from the extraordinary evidence 
it affords of the “ law of representation, or representative forms," 
which it presents. Thus a series of beds about ten or twelve 
miles from Geelong, which I believe to be Lower Miocene, and a 
series of beds on the opposite shore of Hobson's Bay, between 
Mt* Eliza and Mt, Martha, which I believe to be Upper Eocene, 
Ann . if Mag, N • Hist . Ser. 3. VoL ix. 10 
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present the most extraordinary series of species of Valuta, repre¬ 
sentative of those of the Eocene clay of Barton cliff in IIamp* 
shire, and of the Miocene beds of the basins of Paris and Vienna, 
that can be conceived: the V. spinom , V . modesta, and V. mlu - 
ralis of the European Miocene beds arc so exactly represented 
by species in the Geelong beds, that it requires a close examina¬ 
tion to perceive the difference; and similarly the English and 
French series of Eocene species, V. luciatrix , V . spinosa, V* lyra, 
V. amhtgua , and V, digitalina are “ represented” in the most 
curious and exact manner by a similar series of spccicB in the 
Victoria beds, having the same relations of form between them¬ 
selves, and specifically almost undistinguiahablc at first sight 
from their northern analogues—the likeness being rendered 
stronger by the recognition of this complete parallel scries in each 
hemisphere: and yet there is a minute difference (considered 
generic by some writers) separating the two series from each 
other,—the Eocene Tertiary Volutes of Europe having a regular 
sharp-pointed spire and forming the genus Volutilites of Swain- 
son, while the Australian " analogues ” have the distorted mam- 
millated tip to the spiro characteristic of the recent Valutida . 
Then, again, the common Cassidaria depressa of tho Lower Mio¬ 
cene of Germany is so exactly represented by an equally common 
species in our beds of the same age, which 1 have named Cassi¬ 
daria rcticulospira , that the two can be distinguished only by the 
character indicated of a reticulation of the extreme whorls of the 
spire. The 7h via avcllana of the same European beds is exactly 
replaced by the almost identical Trivia avellandides (M'Coy) in 
the Victoria beds, and so on through a long series of repre¬ 
sentative forms, giving us the first distinct proof, in our progress 
sivc sketch of the development of life in Victoria, of the action 
of the i% law of representation of specific centres ” which plays so 
important a part in the distribution of organic life on our globe 
at the present day, but which, as wc have seen, apparently had 
no effect in the more ancient times. 

As bearing upon that question of great interest to the European 
geologist, the palaeontological evidence of progressive changes of 
temperature in our earth, geologists will be interested to know 
that, as the living species in the European Miocene Tertiarics 
are generally inhabitants not of the neighbouring seas but of 
more southern wanner latitudes, so I observe exactly the same 
fact in Victoria, the recent shells mingled with the extinet ones 
in our Miocene deposits being usually forms not living in our 
bay or in the adjacent seas, but inhabitants of New Zealand (as 
the Pectuncuks laticostatus, which is common in the fossil state 
with us, though not now living nearer than New Zealand) and 
the warmer latitudes of Adelaide and Northern Australia,—thus 
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showing here, as in Europe, the gradual cooling of our globe 
during the Eocene and Miocene periods* To refer again to the 
mistaken popular theory alluded to in the first paragraph, in 
which the suggestion is dwelt on of the present existence m the 
Australian seas of the possibly oolitic Trtgonue, I think it of 
great interest to Btatc that the four living species of Trigmia 
seem to have been created only during the modem period, and 
arc represented in our Tertiary deposits by a totally distinct 
species—the Trigonia semiunduluta (M'Coy). 

5* Recent Period . 

As the space assigned to me has been far exceeded, I can only 
offer a few remarks on the Existing or Recent Natural History 
of the country, which is so much better known than that which 
1ms preceded. Tins recent Mammalia and Birds of Australia 
arc so fully known from the admirable works of my friend Mr. 
Gould, that I shall not allude at all to them, further than to 
correct an error which seems to be universal in books, and occurs 
even in the memoirs of Mr. Ronald Gunn, of Tasmania, namely, 
that the large Dasyurus maculatus is only found in Tasmania, 
and not on the Australian mainland. I have had seven or eight 
specimens collected for the National Museum from the Yarra 
Mountains and other hilly localities within thirty or forty 
miles from Melbourne. Contrary to my preconceived opinion, 
I have satisfied myself that the native Dog (Cants Dingo) is 
truly an indigenous animal, both from its increasing in numbers 
(with little variety) towards the interior of the continent 
remote from man, and from having identified its bones mingled 
with those of recent and extinct animals all in one state of pre¬ 
servation in the lione-cavcrns recently opened beneath the basalt 
Hows at Mount Macedon. 

Of Reptilia the great Hydrosaurus varius, called Iguana by the 
colonists, and often 5 feet in length, is the most important of 
the Lacertilia; several smaller types arc also common near the 
coast, as the Ilinnulia tceniolata, Cyclodus gig as, and Grammato- 
phora mvricata; and the G. barbata aud Trachydusaurus rugosvs 
(called Dew-lizard by the colonists) become gradually common 
as you approach the warmer country near the northern boundary 
of the colony, butdo not occur, I believe, south of the dividing 
range. Of Batrachia the Ranhyla aurca is the exceedingly com- 
mon Giuen Frog of the country, and is so unlike Hyla in its 
habits, which agree completely with Rana, that its generic sepft* 
ration from Hyla (contrary to the opinion of several able autho¬ 
rities) is 1 think quite necessary. In two other Frogs, species of 
Lymnodynastes, the unexpected habit is found, in this arid, water* 
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less country, of habitually living buried to a considerable depth 
in the sandy ground during the (lay, coming up to feed by night, 
when in their turn they furnish food to the snakes on the dry 
plains. The Chclonmn reptiles are not found nearer than the 
River Murray, where the only species known, Chelodina longi- 
cotlis and C. oblunga, arc those described by my friend Dr. J. E. 
Gray, of the British Museum, to whom our National Museum is 
so greatly indebted for the most valuable and friendly aid. The 
Snakes of the colony are rather numerous, and all, with one ex¬ 
ception, poisonous; and that exception—the Carpet-Snake (Afo- 
relta variegata )—is only found in the warmer northern part of the 
colony. On the other hand, the venomous Snakes, properly so 
called, with isolated fangs, are scarcely found, the only example 
of Australian Viperida being the Death or Deaf Adder of colo¬ 
nists, the Acanthophis antarctica being extremely rare in Victoria, 
and only found in the warm districts near the northern bound¬ 
ary. The rest of the Snakes belong to the Cotubruhp; and as the 
Snakes of Victoria have not yet been enumerated, 1 may juBt 
mention those I have ascertained. The 1/oplorephalus superbus 
is a very abundant snake near Melbourne, and this poisonous 
snake is often unfortunately referred to erroneously under the 
name of “ Diamond Snake ” in accounts of experiments on the 
bites of poisonous Snakes and antidotes,—the true, harmless 
Diamond Snake (Morelia spilotes) of New South Wales not 
having as yet. been observed in the colony of Victoria. The 
Hoploaphalus curt us is a still more abundant and venomous 
species around Melbourne, where it is usually called u Tiger 
Snake” from the brown transverse banding of most specimens; 
it differs remarkably from all the others of the genus in its power 
of dilating the sides of the neck, when irritated, into a broad, flat, 
leaf-likc hood as in the Cobra. These two species become more 
rare towards the north, not having been observed in the wanner 
regions. Hoplocqdialus Gouldi is extremely rare, I having only 
seen one Victorian specimen, it being here replaced by the only 
new species 1 have met with, namely, the Hophcephalus flagellum 
(M f Coy), the common little "Whip Snake” of the colonists, 
having 19 aud 17 rows of scales as constantly as its representa¬ 
tive in W. Australia has 15. The beautiful little H.coronoides of 
Tasmania also occurs in Victoria, but is rare. Of Diemansta wo 
have only one species, the D. reticulata , one of the commonest of 
the small snakes towards the Murray boundary of the colony, but 
not found in the cooler localities towards the southern coast. 
The beautiful “ Black Snake ” of the colonists (Pscudechys por» 
pht/raicus) is a formidable and very poisonous species, but has 
become very rare of late years in Victoria. The moat dangerous 
of all the snakes of the colony, both from its me (usually about 
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five feet), its abundant, distribution everywhere through the 
colony, and the fatal venom of its bite (frequently killing dogs 
and occasionally men), is the “ Brown Snake” of the colonists— 
the Pseudonaja nuchalis , closely related to the Naja or Cobra of 
India* The statement published in Melbourne some years ago 
of the occurrence of a Bpecies of true Boa in Victoria only rested 
on a mistaken determination of the common Carpet-Snake {Mo¬ 
relia varieyata), in which the obvious characters which distinguish 
the Pythons of India, Africa, and Australia from the true Boas, 
confined to America, were overlooked. 

In the class of Fishes many Bpecies remain yet to be deter¬ 
mined. The more important species used as food are the 
“ Schnapper ” of colonists {Pagrus unicolor), abundant and often 
of great size, with large numbers of which the market is regu¬ 
larly supplied, and which is caught and dried in great quantities 
by the Chinese fishermen in Hobson's Bay, and supplied to 
their countrymen on the various gold-fields. The next most 
important species, from its being almost equally abundant at 
times in the market, and of equally large size and superior flavour, 
is the great Cod-perch, the “ Murray-cod ” of the colonists—the 
Grgstes Peeli of Mitchell, or O/igorvs Macqvariemis of modern 
writers. A very much larger (occasionally five feet in length) 
and finer fish for the tabic, only an occasional visitor however, 
is the “ King Fish ” of colonists, which seems to me completely 
identical with the great “ Maigre ” of the Mediterranean —Sciana 
aquila . Hr. Gunther, the most recent European writer on 
ichthyology, in hisGeneral Catalogue of A canthopterygian Fishes, 
states that the family 8cui j nidtr, to which this fish belongs, has 
never been found in Australia. The fishes commonly called 
“ Mullet ” {Dajanus Diemen sis) and “ Whiting 99 {Stllago punc - 
tata) by the colonists arc common in the fish-shops for the tabic, 
together with three species of “ Flathead,” Plalyccphahis ncma- 
tophthalmus, P. iasmanitts, nnd P. Itivigalns, which arc caught 
abundantly in ths bay at all times. Another tolerably good table- 
fish is known to the colonists, nnd is found in the market under 
the name of “ Pike,” though, like all the other fishes bearing the 
names of English species, it has little resemblance and no affinity 
t> the fish of that name in Europe: it is the Sphynma obtusata 
and 8 . Nova Hof/andia. The so-called “ Herring” of the fisher¬ 
men is the Centropmtis Georgianus, with which the market is 
also abundantly supplied. The “Baracoota, ” which visits us 
regularly, and is iu some request for the table, is certainly the 
Cape of Good Hope Thyrsitcs a fun. The small Ling, the Lota 
breviuscula, is occasionally procured for food on the coast, but is 
chiefly remarkable for the old full-grown fish (about a foot long) 
having, two or three years ago, been stated by some fishermen 
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to be the young of the great Newfoundland Cod : it was in vain 
that I pointed out the generic difference in the number of the 
fins, See*, and that these supposed young were adult; the " prac¬ 
tical men ” carried conviction so far with them, that the merchants 
of the town subscribed some hundreds of pounds, twice, to fit out 
a vessel to commence a great cod-fishing, on a supposed cod- 
bank a few miles out, as a mercantile speculation. The Dory 
(Zeus Faber) is a rare visitant, but whether as delicious here as in 
Europe I cannot say, although a party of my scientific friends 
actually ate one of the three specimens I have known to 
occur during the seven years I have been in the colony, in¬ 
stead of sending it to the Museum. A Guard-fish (H emir ham - 
phuit ), a Tunny ( Thijnnus ), and an Eel (Murarni) are also com¬ 
monly used for food. Amongst useful fishes not good for food, 
1 may mention the common European Suntish ( Orthagoriscus 
Mola) as not uncommonly caught in the Bay, for its large sup¬ 
ply of oil. 

Of Crustacea few kinds arc used for food in Victoria: there 
arc no true Lobsters and no Crabs (Canccrida) fit for the table; 
but a spiny Crayfish of about the same size and shape as the 
English species is very common at the Heads, and is supplied 
abundantly to the market: it is nearly identical with the //. annu- 
licornts, The gigantic Murray River Crayfish (the Astacoides ser- 
ratus) is now sent down alive in great numbers to the market for 
the table. The smaller ltiver Crayfish (the Astacoides yuinrjuecari - 
natus) is also often eaten in the country, but is not sent to market; 
it forms the chief food of the so-railed “ Murray Cod/ 1 from the 
stomach of one of which I took twenty nearly perfect. 

Melbourne University, 30th September, 1861. 


XVIII.— On some new Species of Cylichniibe, Bullidta, and Phili- 
nidse,/mn the Seas of China and Japan . By Arthur Adams. 
F.L.S. fee. * 

Genus Cyliciina, Loven. 

1. Cylichna japonica, A. Adams. 

C. testa cylindracea, rimato-umbilicatn, cpidermide fusca tenui scope 
obtecta, utrinque rotundata, apice perforato, transversiin tota sub- 
tilissime striata, striis antice distantioribus; apertura lineari, on- 
tice dilatata; labio tenui, elongato, simplici; l&bro xn&rgine vix 
recto, postice valde producto ot rotundate angulato. 

Hah. Korea Strait; 46 fathoms. 

Next to C. araehis, Quoy, which was likewise obtained in the 
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Korea Strait, this is the largest species of Cylichna ; it differs 
from that species in being more elongated and less robust, and 
in the angle of the outer lip being produced and angulated, 
intending considerably beyond the apex. 

2. Cylichna proximo, A. Adams. 

C. testa ovato-cylimlraces, utrinque rotundata, alba, solida, nitida, 
subopaca, transversim tot a minutissime striata, apice prufundc 
umbilicato; aperturn lincari, in medio constricts, antice dilatata; 
labio [>lica crassa obliqua instructo; labro in medio recto, antice 
arcuato, postice subproducto rotundato. 

Hob. Tsu-Sima; 26 fathoms. 

Resembles C . Sarsii, Phil.; but the aperture is constricted in 
the middle; it is also like C. concinna , A. Adams, but is stouter 
and not produced anteriorly, and the angle of the outer lip is 
rounded. 

3. Cylichna vrnustula, A. Adams. 

C. testa ovato-cylindracca, utrinque subangustata, alba, solidula, ni- 
tidn, transversim tota subtilissime striata, apice perforato; aper- 
tura lincari, antice dilatata; labio arcuato, plica obliqua instructo, 
antice vix truncato ; labro mnrgine regulanter arcuato. 

Hub . Mino-Sima; 03 fathoms. 

Has the form of (7. alba, Brown, and the sculpture of C. con - 
cinna, but differs from the latter in being more robust, and in 
the inner lip being furnished with a distinct oblique plait. 

4. Cylichna rimata, A. Adams. 

C, testa ovato-cylindracca, rimato-umbilicata, alba, tenui, nitida, 
utrinque striata, apice perforate ; aperturn lincari, antice acumi¬ 
nata, products, rima umbilicali lata; labio teuui, arcuato, sim- 
plici; labro postice producto, rotundato; marginc rcctiusculo. 

Hab . Korea Strait; 46 fathoms. 

Most like C, umbilicato , Mont.; but the last whorl is not 
acuminate posteriorly, the aperture is produced in front, and 
the inner lip is long and arcuated. 

5. Cylichna latiuscula , A. Adams. 

C. testa parva, ovato-cyliudrica, antice acuminata, postice latiorc, 
rimato-umbilicata, alba, tenui, lnevi, nitida, apice profunde perfo¬ 
rato ; apertura angusta; labio tenui, simpbei, arcuato; labro pos- 
ties producto, late rotundato. 

Hab . Tabu-Sima; 25 fathoms. 

Most like C. rimata , A. Adams, but is shorter and much wider 
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posteriorly, and the angle of the outer lip is more rounded; it 
wants, moreover, the transverse strife at each end. 

G. Cylichna lepxiula, A. Adams. 

C. testa cylindracea, nivea, solida, nitidn, polita, in medio vix angus- 
tata, post ice truncata, apice vix perforate ; periomplmlo acuto; 
apertura lineari; labio calloso, plica valida, distincta; labro mar- 
gme inflexo. 

Hab> Tsu-Sima; 26 fathoms. 

This species differs from all others described, in the poriom- 
phalus, or hind part of the body-whorl enclosing the sunken 
apex, forming an acute well-defined ridge. It is a small, white, 
highly polished, opake shell. 

7. Cylichna consobrtna, A. Adams. 

C. testa cylindraceo-ovata, vix rimata, nlbn, solidula, longitudinalitcr 
striata, utrinque striata, striis distantibus; apcrlura angusta; labio 
antice valde plicato; labro sulmrcuato, 

Ilab. Mino-Sima; 63 fathoms. 

Most like C» rimata, but is more solid, longitudinally striated, 
and wants the conspicuous umbilical fissure of that species. 

8. Cylichna parallela, A. Adams. 

C . testa cylindracea, rimata, albidA, solidiuscula, utrinque striate, 
longitudinaliter strigosa; mifroctu ultinto lateribus parallel is; 
apertura lineari, antice producta; labio callo reflexo rimain tegente; 
labro margiue recto, postiee produeto et angulato. 

Hab . Tsu-Sima; 1C fathoms. 

Most nearly resembles C. involute , A. Adams; but the aper¬ 
ture is produced and pointed anteriorly, the sides of the body- 
whorl arc nearly parallel, and the outer lip forms posteriorly & 
produced angle. 

9. Cylichna assimilis , A. Adams. 

C . testa cylindracea, sordide alba, solida, brcviuacubi, postiee truncata, 
dilatate, antice acuminata, sub lente obsolete tota transversiin 
striata; apertura lineari; labio incr&ssato, plica evanida; labro 
mnrgine rcctiusculo, postiee subproduoto et rotundato. 

Hab, Mino-Sima; 63 fatbomB. 

A small species, somewhat resembling C. invohta , A. Adams, 
but much shorter, dilated behind, narrowed in front, and with 
the hind angle of the outer lip rounded. 
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10. Cylichna pumila, A. Adams. 

C . testa parva, alba, tenui, ovato-cylindracea, in medio subconstricta, 
utrincpie rotuudata, longitudinalitcr substriata; apertura latius- 
cula; lnbio tenui, arcuato, simplici; labro margin# in medio in- 
flexo. 

Hab> Tau-Sima; 16 fathoms. 

A small, thin, elongate-oval species, somewhat contracted in 
the middle. It is very unlike any other hitherto described. 

11. Cylichna candidula, A. Adams. 

C. testa cylindracea, alba, transversim tota confertim striata, postice 
subtruncata, anticc products ot subacuminata; apertura lincari; 
labio subincrashato, anticc obsolete uniplicata; labro margine in 
medio rectiusculo, posticc vix producto, rotundato. 

Hab> Tau-Sima; 26 fathoms. 

This species partakes of the character of C. venustula and 
conctnna with regard to sculpture and general appearance, but 
is elongated and cylindrical. 

12. Cylichna inrdita, A. Adams. 

C . testa cylindracea, posticc subtruncata, antice acuminata, alba, 
tenui, longitudinaliter strigosa; apertura lincari, antice producta; 
labio clongato, flexuoso; plica parictali conspicua; labro margine 
recto, postice subproducto, rotundato. 

Hab. Mino-Sima; 63 fathoms. 

A small, thin, strigosc species, with the aperture anteriorly 
produced, and with an elongate subspiral fold at the fore part of 
the inner lip. 


Genus Tornatina, A. Adams. 

In addition to the two species of this genus described below, 
I have obtained, by deep-water dredging, T\ valuta , Quoy and 
Gninn; T. olivuta, A. Ad urns; T. pusitla, Pfeiff,; T. simple*, A. 
Adams; T. planosjnra, A. Adams; T. fusiformis, A. Adams; 
T.gracilis, A. Adame; and T. irvneata, J. Adams; some of which 
have also occurred in the Yellow Sea. 

1. Tornatina dclicatula , A. Adams. 

T. testa cjlindraceo-ovata, alba, tenui, nitida, spira truncata, apice 
mammillato, longitudinalitcr substriata; apertura lineari f antice 
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dilatata; labio plica obliqua oonipicua; labro margiae vix ar- 
cuato. 

Hub. Mino-Sima; 63 fathoms. 

In the obtuse subtruncate spire and papillary apex, this spe¬ 
cies resembles T. pusilla , Pfeiff.; but it is longer and more 
slender, and the aperture is more produced anteriorly. 

2. Tomatina succincta , A. Adams. 

T. testa cylindracea, in medio coarctata, vertiec truncato, alba, longi- 
tudinalitcr tota striata, transversim fasciata, fasciis pallidis sub- 
distantil>us; apertura lincari, iu medio angustata, antice dilatata; 
labio obsolete plicato. 

Hab. Tsu-Simaj 16 fathoms: Awa-Sima; low water. 

In form this species most resembles T. truncata , J. Adams ; 
but it is more elongated and much narrower, and marked with 
indistinct pale bands; the whorls of the spire arc visible, but 
sunken, and the parietal plica is not conspicuous. 

Genus Volvula, A. Adams. 

The animal of this little genus, described by me in 1850, but 
which is not generally known to conchologists, has hitherto 
eluded our researches. The shells arc only obtained by deep¬ 
water dredging, but, judging from their form, sculpture, colour, 
and texture, appear to belong to the family Cylichnidsc. During 
the voyage, I have obtained all the species hitherto described, 
including V. mucronata , Phil., and V '. anr/ustata , A. Adams, 
from the China Sea, und V. striatula, ebumea , and rostrata, A. 
Adams, from the Sea of Japan. V. acuminata , Brug., the type 
of the genus, is called an Ovulum by Hanley, and is an inhabitant 
of the British seas. I now give brief diagnoses of six now 
species. 

1. Volvula opalina, A, Adams. 

V. testa eiongato-ovali, rimata, alba, semipellucida, lam, nitida, an¬ 
tice obsolete transversim striata, mucrone brevi in angulo pro- 
ducto labri inoluso j apertura Augusta; labio tenui, obliquo* in* 
currato; labro regulanter arcuate. 

Hab. Mino-Sima; 63 fathoms. 

2. Volvula spectabilis , A. Adams. 

V. testa eiongato-ovali, posticc acuminata, antice rotundata, mucrone 
brevi non producto, tenuicula, alba, nitida, miuutissime trans¬ 
versim striata; apertura mediocri; labio tenui, clongato, vixflexu- 
oso; labro regulariter arcuato. 

Hab . Tabu-Sima; 25 fathoms. 
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3. Volvula cylindrella, A. Adams. 

V. testa cylindraceo-ovata, utrinque obtusa, transversim tota striata, 
Btriis confertis, mucrone brevi acuto non producto; aperture 
lincari; labio subtortuoso; labro margine rectxuseulo. 

Hub. Mino-Sima; 63 fathoms, 

4. Volvula ovulina, A. Adams* 

V. tc. 3 ta clongato-ovali, subventricosa, trailsversim tota striata, unibi- 
licata, anticc gibbosula, mucrone parvo acuto in ongulo producto 
lnbri incluso; aperture lata ; labio tortuoso, elongate, antice late 
rcllexo; labro regulariter arcuuto. 

Uab . Mino-Sima; 63 fathoms. 

5. Volvula radio la, A. Adams. 

V . testa subcyliudracea, utrinque acuminata, inucrono |>roducto, 
acuta, alba, opaca, transversim tota striata, striis distantibus; 
aperture lincari, anticc dilatata; labio obliquo, recto, subincras- 
sato; labro margine recto. 

llab. Tabu-Sima; 25 fathoms. 

6. Volvula attenuata, A. Adams. 

i\ testa ovato-cylindracea, utrinque angustata, transversim tola 
striata, striis distantibus, mucrone aeulo producto; aperture lineaii, 
antice vix dilatata; labio subtortuoso, obliquo; labro margine 
sulmrcuato. 

Uab. Tsu-Sima; 26 fathoms. 

Genus Haminea, Leach. 

Besides the three new species of this genus which I am about 
to describe, the following were also obtained from the Sea of 
Japan:— H. rotundata , A. Adams; //, brevmima , A. Adams; 
II. pygnuea, A. Adams; and II. succinea , Conrad. 

1. Haminea fulgida, A. Adams. 

U. testa elongato-cylindracea, alba, tenui, nitida, subpcllucida, utrin- 
que rotundata, transversim tota striolata, striolis minutissimis cou- 
fertis; aperture angusta, antice dilatata; margine columellari 
acuto, arcuato; labro rectiusculo, postice producto et angulato. 

llab . Shan-tung (Kala-hai). 

This is a beautiful white, shining, scmipellucid species, most 
like II. curia, A. Adams, but more elongate and narrower, and 
engraved with very fine close-set transverse striolae. 

2. Haminea lucida, A. Adams. 

If. testa cylindraceo-ovata, vix rimata, utrinque rotundata, diaphana, 
vitrea, transversim tota striata, striis minutiaumis confertii; aper- 
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tura angusta, antice products; margine columellari tenui, arcuato; 
labro posticc rotundato. 

Ilab • Gulf of Lian-tung; Ilulu-Shan Bay* 

Like II. brmssima and pygnuea, A. Adams. An examination 
of the animal shows it to belong to Harnmea , the genus which 
in'all probability includes its above-named congeners. In iny 
Monograph of the family (Sow. Thesaurus, Bulla), they arc 
arranged under Cylichnida*. 

3. llaminca strigosa, A. Adams. 

II. testa cylindracco-ovata, utrinque rotundata, alba, nitida, sub- 
opaca, transversim tota minutissime striolata, lougitudinnliter stri¬ 
gosa ; apertura angusta, antice dilatata ; margine columellari sim- 
plici, arcuato; labro recto, posticc producto et rotundato. 

Ilab. Tabu-Sima; 25 fathoms. 

White, with longitudinal slightly raised streaks, and entirely 
transversely striated. In form it resembles H.lucidajA . Adams; 
but the aperture is rounded anteriorly, and not produced as in 
that species. 

Genus ScAriiANDEtt, Montfort. 

Five species only of this limited genus have hitherto been 
described from Europe and America; and I now add brief dia¬ 
gnoses of six Asiatic species found by myself in the Sea of Japan. 
The shells, except to a person well acquainted with the family, 
might be mistaken for species of Philtne, but are known by their 
distinct though sunken spire. They are also, being external 
shells, stronger and more distinctly sculptured; whereas the 
species of Philine arc thin, more simple, and contained within 
the mantle of the animal. 

1* Scflphundci'jajwnicus, A. Adams. 

&. testa ovata, elongata, postice angustata, sordide alba, transversim 
sulcata, suleis subconfertis puneticulntis ; spira occulta ; apertura 
postice coarctatn, antice dilatata; Inbio tenui; labro postice pro¬ 
ducto ct obtusim angulato, antice rotundato; margine regularitcr 
arcuato. 

Hab. Mino-Sima; 63 fathoms* 

The punctate strice are common to most of the species of this 
genus. The present species nearly resembles S. lignarius in 
form, but is much smaller (only half an inch long); it is also 
less ventricose, and the transverse grooves arc puncticul&tc. 

2. Scaphander Cumingii, A. Adams. 

S. testa oblongo-ovata, postice constricts, olbida, transversim oblique 
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sulcata, sulcis confertis puncticulatig; ft|>orUira ampla, postice 
valde coarctata, antice dilatata ct vix effuse; lubio elongato, c\- 
tcrnc subrcflexo; labro posticc producto ct acute angulato; mar- 
ginc posticc luflexo, notice crenuiato. 

llah . Miuo-Sima; 63 fathoms. 

Differs from S. japonicus , which it equals in size, in the last 
whorl being posteriorly constricted, iu the close-set oblique 
grooves, iu the narrowness of the last whorl, and in the acute 
hind angle of the outer lip. 

3. Scaphander elongatus , A. Adams. 

8. testa tenui, alba, clongato-ovata, utrinque angustata, transversim 
sulcata, sulcis distantibus, punolatis ; apcitura antice productn et 
dilntnta, posticc coarctata; labio tenui; labro margine regularitcr 
nrcuato. 

Hah . Mino-Sinia; 63 fathoms. 

This species is elongate and narrowed at both ends, and the 
punctate grooves are wide apart. The Hpire of this and of all 
the other species is “ truncata umbilicata,” or “ occulta.” 

4. Scaphander sulcatinus, A. Adams. 

S. testa elongnto-ovnta, solidiusculo, posticc angustata, fulrcsccntc, 
uitidn, trans^crsiin sulcata, sulcis simplicibus, distantibus; apor- 
tura postice coarctata, antice dilatata ; labio simplici; labro mar- 
gine regularitcr arcuato. 

Hah . Korea Strait; 46 fathoms. 

This is a small, smooth, rather solid species, transversely sul- 
eate; the grooves fine, simple, and more strongly marked at the 
posterior extremity. 

5. Scaphander Sieholdii , A. Adams. 

& testa parva, ohlonga, alba, subtenui, posticc coarctata, iu medio 
gibbosula, transversiin sulcata, sulcis distantibus, punctatis; aper- 
tura ampin, antice vaide dilatata, posticc angusta; labio posticc 
reflexo, antice tenui nrcuato; labro margine vix recto, postice pro¬ 
ducto et voide angulato. 

Hah . T»u-Sima; 26 fathoms. 

The only species at all resembling this is S. pcctinaius, from 
which, however, it differs grcatlv; it is very loosely convolute, 
and the last whorl is gibbose in the middle. 

6. Scaphander dilatalus , A. Adams. 

$, testa ovnta, postice angustata, laxe convolute, alba, tenui, trans- 
versim striata, striis crcbris, simplicibus; spire parva; aperture 
ampla, postice angusta, antice valde dilatata; laoio tenui; labro 
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rnargiuo regulariter arcuato, postice producto ct acute angu- 
lato. 

Hab. Tau-Sima; 26 fathoms. 

This is a slightly convolute, thin, oblong species, with the 
transverse lines waved but not punctate, and the aperture 
greatly dilated. 

Genus Atys, Montfort. 

This genus is one of the many good ones established by 
Denys dc Montfort, who also gave us Scaphander , TYophon, 
Phos } and Tyjihis, and who did his best to illustrate his work 
by engravings of his own, which arc certainly rude and not 
always accurate. For the better understanding of the genus, I 
have thrown my Japanese and Chinese species into subordinate 
but, I think, convenient groups. 

Subgenus Atys, Montfort. 

Tesla ventricosa, transversim striata. 

1. Atys amphorclla f A. Adams. 

A , testa ovoidea, ventricosa, in medio gibbosula, rimnta, tenui, lccvi, 
nitida, lutcola, nnticc angusta, postice subacuminata; labio sub- 
recto, antice v'x truncato; labro arcuato, posticc producto, tor- 
tuoso, rotundato. 

Hab, Lo-slian-kow; Shan-tung. 

Atys iortuosa , A. Adams, is the nearest approach to this spe¬ 
cies, which, however, is not striated, and the outer lip has not the 
spiral twist so conspicuous in that species. My Chinese species 
is shaped like a little fat Amphora. 

2. Atys 8crobiculata , A. Adams. 

A . testa ovoidea, ventricosa, posticc angustata, antice acuminata, 
sordide alba, late et profundc umbilicata; umbilici margine angu- 
lato; apertura utrinque valde products; margine columcllari recto, 
simplict, antice rotundato. 

Hab. Tabu-Sima; 25 fathoms. 

The only shell which resembles this singular little species is 
A . tortuosa, A. Adams; but the great peculiarity of the aperture, 
which is pointed at both ends and produced beyond the body- 
whorl; distinguishes it from all others. 

Subgenus Roxania, Leach. 

Testa solids, ovoidea, transversim lineato-punctata. 

8. Romania punctnlata , A. Adams. 

JB, testa ovoidea, solids, perforata, utrinque rotundata, deeuisatim 
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striata, transversim profunde sulcata, sulcis valde punctatis; aper- 
tura angusta, anticc dilatata j labio recto, antice truncato j labro 
posticc producto, rotunda to. 

Hah. Mino-Siraa; 63 fathoms. 

No species hitherto described resembles this: the nearest 
approach to it is R Cranchii, Leach. R , insculpta, Totten, is 
sculptured rather like it. The shell is solid, very strongly 
punctate-striate, and deeply umbilicated; and the inner lip is 
truncate anteriorly. 

Subgenus Alicula, Ehrenberg. 

Testa subcylindracca, transversim striata. 

4. Alicula translucent, A. Adams. 

A .„ testa cylindraceo-ovata, teuui, pellucida, utrinque transversim 
striata, striis distantibus, area intermedia glabra; apertura 
augusta; labio recto, antice truncato; labro margine in medio 
rcctiusculo, postice tortuoBo et producto, antice crenulato. 

Hah, Port Hamilton; 10 fathoms (mud). 

This species most nearly resembles Alicula succisa, Ehrenberg, 
from the Red Sea, but is narrower and more cylindrical inform, 
and is thin and nearly transparent, 

5. Alicula tecalina , A. Adams, 

A . testa cylindraceo-ovata, rimata, apicc subtruncato vix perforato, 
cornea semiopaca, transversim tota striatA, striis distantibus in 
medio obsoletis; apertura lineari; labio obliquo, subincrassato; 
labro in medio rcctiusculo. 

I fab . Tsu-Simaj 25 fathoms. 

This is a small, grain-like, horn-coloured snccics, with the 
apex small and truncate, and the outer lip haruly produced be¬ 
yond it. 

6. Alicula volmlina , A. Adams. 

A . testa cylindraceo-ovata, rimata, utrinque acuminata et transversim 
striata, striis distantibus, alba, tenui, opaco, nitida; ajiertura an¬ 
gusta ; labio obliquo flexuoso, antice iucrassato; labro rcgulariter 
nrcuato. 

Hah. Tsu-Sima; 26 fathoms, 

A little white shining species, acuminate at both ends, like a 
Volvula , but with the sunken spire and twisted outer lip of an 
Atyt ■. 

Subgenus Sao, II. & A, Adams* 

Testa pyramidata aut pyriformis, postice attenuate, antice gibbosa, 
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7. Sao folliculus, A. Adams. 

S. testa obovatn, umbilicAta, solidula, basi dilatata, gibbosa, lrevi, 
postict* transveroim striata, apiee profun<ie perforato; npertura 
notice dilatata, postiee nngustu; la bio iucrassnto; labro posticc 
valdc producto et acuminate angulnto. 

Hab. Tabu-Sima; 25 fathoms. 

The only species resembling this is S, pyriformis , A. Adams, 
from the China Sea; but that species is much more vcntricose, 
and more attenuated posteriorly. 

8. Sao phiala, A. Adams. 

S. testa cylimlrico-pyramidali, antice attenuata, infra periomphnlum 
subcoustricta, rimata, utrinque trausversim striata; vertice pro- 
fuude perforate; apertura lineari, postico coarctata, antice dila¬ 
tata ; labio recto, elongato, simplici; labro postice valde pro¬ 
ducto. 

Hub. Mino-Sima; G3 fathoms. 

The peculiar contraction at the anterior part of the body- 
whorl just below the apex, the produced angle of the outer lip, 
and the straight simple inner lip arc the chief peculiarities of 
this species. 

9. Sao elliptica, A, Adams. 

S. testa parvuln, alba, tenui, elongato-ovatn, antice subdilatatn, lon- 
gitudinaliter strigosa, utrinque trausversim striata; npertura li- 
neari, antice dilatata; labio recto, in medio calloso; labro marginc 
arcuato, postiee producto, rotundato. 

Hub. Tau-Sima; 16 futhoms. 

A small, white, longitudinally strigosc, ovate species, differing 
in form and appearance from any other of the group. 

Genus Philine, Ascanius. 

1. Philine scalpia, A. Adams. 

P. testa oblongo-ovata, alba, tenui, seinipcllucida, longitudinaliter 
subpHcata, plicis irregulavibus, lincis transversis exarntis undulotia 
distuntibus insculpta; apertura ampin; mnrgine columellari tenui, 
acuto; labro rcgularitcr arcuato, postice rotundato. 

Flab. Tsu-Sima; 30 fathoms: Korea Strait; 46 fathoms# 

Bulla exarata , Ph., or Haminea sinensis, A. Adams, is the only 
species resembling this in sculpture; but the form is very dif¬ 
ferent : the body-whorl in that species is large, aud the outer lip 
narrowed posteriorly and greatly produced. 

2. Philine crenata , A. Adams. 

P. testa ovata, alba, solidiuscula, postice subangulata, transveriim 
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valde sulcata, sulcis transversim excavato-punctatis, eorum mar- 
ginibus crcnatis; npertura dilatata; margine columeliari antice 
oblique truncata; labro semicirculari, postice paruui producto et 
rotundato. 

Hab. Tsu-Sima; 30 fathoms: Korea Strait; 40 fathoms. 

No species has been described resembling this, which is nearly 
as large as P. Coreanica . The edges of the transverse grooves 
arc conspicuously crenatc, and the puncta or pits are transversely 
oblong. 

• 3. Philine acufangula, A. Adams. 

J\ testa subquadrato-ovuta, alba, tenui, postice Bubtruncata, trans¬ 
versim sulcata, sulcis excavato-punctatis ; anfractu ultimo lateribus 
subparallclis; npertura nperta; labro margine semicirculari, au- 
gulo cjus postice incurvato, producto et ncuto. 

llab . Gulf of Lian-tung; llulu-Shan Bay. 

The nearest approach to this species is PA. scuiulum, Lov^n; 
but the produced sharp hind angle of the outer lip will serve 
readily to distinguish it. 

4. Philine striolata, A. Adains. 

P. testa parva, ovata, nlba, tenui, seraipellucida, postice rotundato, 
longitudinaliter plicata, transverBim striolata, striolis confertis, 
subtilissimis; npertura dilatata; margine columeliari arcuato ; 
labro regulariter semicirculari, poetice producto, rotundato. 

Hab. Tsu-Simu; 30 fathoms. 

In form this little species most nearly approaches Bullaa 
pruinosa, Clark, from the British Seas; but in sculpture it is 
entirely different, being very finely transversely striated. 

Shanghai. China, 

May 15, 1861. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

Forest Creatures . By Charles Boner, Author of ‘Chamois- 
Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria,' &c., &c. Small 8vo. 
London: Longman, 1861. 

That an intimate connexion should exist between the chase and the 
Study of natural history is not surprising. From the time when the 
conqueror of Arbela bade the Nimroda and Gordon-Cummiugs of his 
generation bring their hunting trophies and experiences tp the Stn- 

§ yrite sage, this connexion seems to have lasted dowu to our own 
ay, which has seen the works of Mr. A. E. Knox and the bile Mr. 
Charles St. John—men whom one hardly knows whether to regard 
as scientific sportsmen or sportiug men of science. To such a class 

Ann . Mag. N, Hist . Ser, 3. Vol. ix, 11 
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belongs the author of the modest little octavo whoso title stands at 
the head of this article. If Mr. lloner has failed to express himself 
10 happily as the writers we have just named, and to invest the sub¬ 
jects ana scenes he describes with the absorbing interest that per¬ 
vades their works, it is for reasons of which, as critics from a zoological 
point of view, we need not complain, but prefer leaving his occasional 
faults of style to our more exclusively literary brethren. The author 
says in his preface, that he wishes it "to he understood that the book 
is wholly without scientific pretension;” but we must remark that 
its scientific merits are no less present because they are unassumed. 

The animals treated of in * Forest Creatures * are seven in number^ 
namely, the Wild Boar, Hoe, Red and Fallow Dccr, Capercally (we 
prefer the selling of the old Scottish law books to our author's 
" Cnnercftilie,” or to tho more common, more inconvenient, and 
equally un-English "Capercailzie**), Black Grouse, and Golden Eagle. 
There is also a chapter headed " Homer a Sportsman,” which might 
Ik* rend with pleasure even by Mr. Gladstone; and another of "Hints,** 
which might be read with profit even by Mr. Grnntlcy Berkeley. 

In England we are apt to imagine that none but our own country* 
men have any right to l>e regarded as sportsmen. Our vanity has 
been flattered by amusing sketches and descriptions of fully-armed 
Frenchmen engaged in the pursuit of skylarks, or of a band of 
German students discharging a volley at a covey of partridges, from 
which, on the consequent fall of a single victim, the whole body of 
jagers would forthwith burst into a joyous hunting-song, to the 
astonishment of the British spectator. Mr. Boner’s hook may help 
to correct these grossly exaggerated notions, ami serve to show that 
there is as much true sportsman-likc feeling in Germany as in Eng¬ 
land. Indeed, it may be shortly said that sporting is peculiar to no 
age and to no nation. 

But we must limit our remarks in this direction, and apply our¬ 
selves more especially to the zoological points of interest in the work 
we are noticing. Mr. Boner's account of the Wild Boar is especially 
deserving of attention; for in no modern English works are the pe¬ 
culiar habits of that "knightly beast” described. Quite recently 
also, doubts, apparently well founded, have been expressed as to 
whether or not our domestic swiuc have descended from the wild 
Su* scrofa*, which even now has an extensive range throughout 
Europe, though there is, we believe, no record of its existence in 
England since the time of the first Plantagenet king, some seven 
hundred years ago. The Boar seems to be somowhat of a favourite 
with our author; and a well-executed representation of its head—no 
inappropriate device at this season of the year—glows on the green 
cover of his work. 

We beg leave to draw the attention of physiologists to what is re¬ 
corded of the Roe-deer by Mr. Boner. He announces, as "a new 
wonder in natural history,” a discovery which he says has been 

* See Mr. Bartlett’s " Remarks on the Japanese Masked Pig,” reprinted 
in our last volume (pp. 601, 602) from the f Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society ’ for 1861, pp. 263,264. 
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made by Professor Bischoff, of Munich, respecting the conception 
and gestation of that species. It is stated that— 

"The rutting-season of the Boo is at the end of July and in Au- 
gust, this being the only time when the organs of the male and 
female are in such a state as to make procreation possible* 

" In a few days, at most, after the rutting, the egg progresses in 
the usual way through certain channels—a process unnecessary to 
describe here,—and then Arrives in the uterus; and here, without 
undergoing any change whatever , it lies dormant months* 

“ In this undeveloped state it hod always been overlooked by na¬ 
turalists ; moreover, as the uterus remains also quite unchanged, the 
belief that the doc was not pregnant seems to be confirmed* 

“As will be remarked, all the circumstances were such as to mis¬ 
lead the investigator, and to incline to false conclusions. 

“ But in ihc middle of December the germ, which had been lying 
so long inactive, suddenly quickens, and, with the same fast progress 
ns is observable in other Mammalia, dcvclopcs so considerably, that 
in from twenty-one to twenty-five days all the parts of the egg and 
all the organs of the embryo are so formed as to undergo no further 
change before birth, except an increase in size. 

“ The different gradations in the development of the embryo, the 
various appearances which present themselves in the more or less 
advanced stages of growth, have been omitted as quite unnecessaiy, 
and, to many a reader, wholly unintelligible. These, however, have 
all been circumstantially noted down, and drawn with the strictest 
accuracy; and, moreover, the delicate germ and its infinitesimal 
tendril-like offshoots have been preserved, so that their progress to¬ 
wards maturity may he followed day by day and week by week, and 
the eye of tlic uninitiated, even, behold and comprehend what once 
Science alone could see. 

" And for such discovery, and clear display of it, we are indebted 
to Dr. Louis William Bischoff, at this moment Professor at tho Uni¬ 
versity of Munich*” (pp. 4 4-40). 

Now tho extraordinary circumstance above related is not entirely 
new to English naturalists, though it may be so to many of our 
readers, for no comprehensive work on British Mammals has been 
published since those of Prof. Boll and Prof. MacGillivray, which 
appeared, the one simultaneously with, the other hot shortly alter Prof. 
Dockers paper in Muller’s * Archiv ’ for 1836, wherein attention was 
first directed to the subject. Yet, if we are not mistaken, the dis¬ 
covery of the distinguished Bavarian physiologist has been noticed 
in some of our scientific journals; ana we believe that the proof of 
his theory is considered satisfactory. However, we look forward to 
Prof. Bell telling us all about it in the new edition of his ' British 
Mammalia/ which is understood to be in preparation. 

Two chapters are devoted to the Rod-aeer j and a subject which 

* “ In case any of my readers should bo desirous of studying the subject 
with more scientific accuracy than it is possible to do from this sketch, the 
title of Prof. BischolPs treatise is subjoined; * Entwickelungsgeschiehtc 
des Itches.’ Giessen, 1854.” 

11 * 
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has not, that we are aware of, hitherto received much attention from 
naturalists is very fully treated. This is the fact that the * slot’ or 
footprint of the animal reveals to the practised eye a faithful htdica- 
tion of its age, sex, size, aud condition. Of course all this is well 
known to every good forester, hut we are ignorant of any work in 
which the particulars are recorded; and here numerous illustrations 
are introduced, serving to explain the differences which may be ob¬ 
served. The Fallow-deer comes next in the book, bnt this theme is 
less dwelt upon; and then a few pages are occupied by the Caper- 
colly and Black Grouse, without any new facts in their history being, 
we believe, alleged, though Mr. Boner graphically describes the 
scenery of their haunts, and the methods employed of shooting the 
cocks of both these fine birds in the season of courtship—undoubtedly 
an unsportsmanlike practice, according to English notions, but one 
which, from their polygamous habits, may be indulged in without 
fear of too much diminishing the stock, and winch, from the great 
extent of the German forests, added to the desultory wanderings of 
the birds at other periods of the year, is almost rendered necessary. 

We cannot afford space to dwell on the Eagle-nesting exploits of 
Count Arco, who seems to possess the combined powers of MM. 
Blondin and Leotard, so great is his skill iu balancing and leaping. 
An account of this gentleman’s great feat at Itohrmoos has already 
been published in the English newspapers*. We can only regret 
that the custom of Eagle-destroying, which has even now deprived 
the Highlands of Scotland of so much of the ornithological interest 
they formerly possessed—and this without any great advantage to 
the sportsman—has been extended to South Germany. If Eagles* 
nests were always placed in the dizzy situation represented in Mr. 
Boner’s frontispiece, wc might rest assured that, in the absence of an 
enemy endowed with Couut Arco’s perseverance and gymnastic 
accomplishments, they would be pretty safe; but wc fear the selec¬ 
tion of such almost impregnable fortresses is rather the exception 
than the rule. 

The illustrations to * Forest Creatures * are well designed by the 
artist; but, wc arc sorry to say, the wood-cuUor lias done his best to 
spoil the spirit shown by the draughtsman, by his extremely clumsy 
execution. Should this little book, os it certainly deserves, attain 
the honours of a second edition, the publishers will do well to liAve 
the figures re-engraved. 

Some naturalists there may be who will say that works like this of 
Mr. Boner’s are of no scientific use, but are merely fit to amuse fox¬ 
hunting gentlemen during a frost, or shooting squires in showery 
weather. With such opinions wc decidedly disagree, and recommend 
to their notice a little Anecdote related in pages 219, 220 (whether 
it is true or not does not iu the least signify), which the author in¬ 
troduces by the remark, " A trifle, if it be seen by one, even the 
most uncultivated, who understands the technical peculiarity, aud 
knows what inference is to be drawn from it, may throw sudden light 


* Vide ' The Reid ’ for June 8, 18C1. 



on a subject, And dear up that which was before shrouded in tutst 
tery.” Herein lies the explanation of the utility of all field-observa- 
tious. 


Renort on the Geological Survey of the State of Iowa . By Jamkb 

Hall (State-Geologist) and J. D. Whitney (Chemist and Mi¬ 
neralogist). Vol. 1. Part 1. Geology; Part 2. Paleontology. 

Iowa, 1858. 

In 1812 was published (in the 1 Journal de Physique* for February) 
the first geological map of the United States of America, by William 
Maclure; and this was improved and republished at Philadelphia in 
1817. Other independent observers, among whom were A. Eaton, 
L. Vanuxcm, S. G. Morton, I. Lea, G. W. Featherstonhaugh, and 
W. Darby, continued to advance the knowledge of the geology and 
paleeontology of the United States until about 1835, when consider¬ 
able impetus was given to geological research by two circumstances s 
—firstly, Murchison’s elucidation and arrangement of the Silurian 
strata, and the consequent clear systematization of the pAlceozoic 
rocks in Europe and America ; and secondly, the institution of spe¬ 
cial geological surveys by the Governments of several of the States of 
the North American Union and by the Federal Government itself,— 
the national importance of geological maps and reports having been 
recognized by the United States and by the English Governments at 
about the same time. 

The geological surveys of the following States were commenced 
about this period:—Maine (C. T. Jackson), New Hampshire (C.T. 
Jackson), Vermont (Z. Thompson and C. B. Adams), Massachusetts 
(E. Hitchcock), Rhode Island (C. T. Jackson), Connecticut (C. U. 
Shepard aud J. G. Percival), New York (W.W. Mather, E. Emmons, 
L. Vanuxcm, J. Hall, J. E. Dekay, L. C. Beck, and T. A. Conrad), 
New Jersey (II. 1). Rogers), Pennsylvania (II. I). Rogers), Delaware 
(J. C. Booth), Maryland (J. T. Ducatel), Virgiuia (W. B. Rogers), 
Ohio (W.W.Mather), Tennessee (G. Troost), Indiana (D. D. Owen), 
and Michigan (D. Houghton). Most of these State-surveys have 
been prosecuted with vigour by the geologists above named aud 
others, and have been productive of good mans and memoirs, and of 
valuable collections and de&criptious of fossils and minerals. Sub¬ 
sequently the State of Kentucky was preliminarily examined by 
L. P. Ynndell and B. F. Shumard in 1846, and geologically surveyed 
by D. D. Owen in 1854-55; and Missouri has been reported on by 
G. 0. Swallow. The States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Illinois were geologically explored by D. D. Owen in 1839-52; 
Wisconsin by the late J. G. Percival in 1854; and Iowa was more 
specially surveyed by James Hall and J. D. Whitney in 1855-57, 
aud the results of their labours are published in the Report before 
us. Previous to making any remarks on this work, we may mention 
that in the Southern States geological survevs have been established, 
—in North Carolina (D. Olmsted and E. Emmons), South Carolina 
(M. Tuomey aud O. M. Lieber), Alabama (M. Tuomey), Georgia 
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(0. White), and Mississippi (B. L, Wattes); that Arkansas has boon 
reported on by the late eminent geologist, D. D. Owen (.1857-GO); 
Texas is under examination by B. F. Shumard, and Illinois by A. II. 
Worthen; and that the geological constitution of the Western Terri¬ 
tories of the United States has been learnt cliicfly by means of the 
various expeditions, exploring, surveying, and military, undertaken 
since 1840. 

Few of the State-surveys, except those of New York and Penn¬ 
sylvania, rival in their results that of Iowa, whether we look to the 
elucidation of the geology of the country in letterpress, sections, and 
map, to the description and figuring of the characteristic fossils, 
or to the style and preparation of the books themselves. 

We have, however, only the first portion of the Report before us; 
and that is divided into two large volumes,—one devoted to the de¬ 
scriptive geology, and the other to the paleontology, chiefly of the 
eastern counties of the State of Iowa. Messrs, llall and Whitney 
were assisted by Messrs. A. H. Worthen, B. J. Hall, E. llungcrford, 
and E. A. Cooley in their geological explorations. They describe 
the country as being composed of nearly horizontal strata, of Palroo- 
soio age, often covered by heavy drift-deposits of clay, sand, and 
gravel. The strata have a N.W.-8.E. strike, and dip gently, with 
undulations, to tiro N.E. The lowest rock is the Potsdam Sandstone 
(500 feet seen), exposed in the valley of the Upper Mississippi and 
its branches, especially the Upper Iowa River; above this follow the 
Calciferous Sandstone, or Lower Magnesian Limestone of D. D. Owen 
(200 feet thick) ; the St. Peters Sandstone of 1). I). Owen (80 feet); 
Trenton Limestone (100 feet), including the Biaek-rher and Birds¬ 
eye Limestones; Galena-limestone (250 feet); Hudson-river Shales 
and Limestones (100 feet^; [ the Medina sandstone and Clinton rocks 
peom to bo wanting;] Niagara Limestone (150 feet); Leclnire Lime- 
atone (more than 500 feet); Onondaga-sult Limestones, &c. (180 feet); 
Hddcrberg (Upper) Limestones (more than 50 feet); Hamilton 
Shales and Shaly Limestones (GO feel) ; Chemung Shales and Sand¬ 
stones (80 feet) i Carboniferous Limestones—Burlington Limestone 
(encrinital); Keokuk Limestone and Chert (Archimedal); Warsaw 
Limestone (Archimedal) ; St. Louis Limestone (concretionary); [the 
Ferruginous Sandstone of Missouri and the Kaskasia Limestone of 
Illinois arc wanting;] lastly, the Coal-measures. 

The lowest of these rocks occur only in the northern part of the 
State; the Coal-measures occupy the central and southern portions; 
and the whole scries can be seen in section along the Mississippi by 
traversing the entire length of the State. 

The geological formations of Iowa are those which are found to 
the eastward in New York and Pennsylvania; but, with one or two 
exceptions (especially the Potsdam Sandstone), they gradually ho 
tome thinner towards the west. Thug the Cambro-8imrian rocks, 
from the Potsdam Sandstone to the Niagara limestone inclusive, 
whieh are from 8000 to 10,000 feet thick on the borders of New Eng* 
land, or along the Appalachian chain, have a thickness of only about 
1380 ftet in Iowa. 7 
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The Coal-measures of the State ore geologically continuous with 
those of Illinois and Wisconsin. They are unconformable to the 
older Palaeozoic rocks, and overlap the edges of the slightly inclined 
strata of Devonian and Silurian age. As yet, in Iowa the Coal- 
measures have been proved to the depth of 500 feet only; whilst 
in Missouri they are 640 feet thick, in the Mississippi Valley 1000 
feet, in Pennsylvania upwards of 0000 feet (and, including the Con¬ 
glomerate, nearly 8000 feet), in ('ape Breton more than 10,000 feet, 
and in Nova Scotia upwards of 11,000 feet. Only one or two seams 
of coal (from 3 to 5 feet or more thick) and a cannei-co&l are worked 
in Eastern Iowa. 

In Western Iowa the Permian formation is said to bo represented 
by gypsiferous rocks; and the Lower Cretaceous rocks are well- 
developed both there and in the neighbouring Territories of Kansas 
and Nebraska. Mr. Hall, from the evidences already collected in 
the West, is inclined to believe in the existence of an extensive de¬ 
velopment of Jurassic rocks along the eastern side of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

41 It would appear,” observes the author, " that, from the earliest 
Silurian times, the Great West, or the region of the Hooky Moun¬ 
tains, has been an ocean which successively received the finer Bedi-j 
inents derived from eastern lauds, or which produced within its own 
area the calcareous deposits,—but ever an ocean, not only to the 
close of the Carboniferous period, but still later through the Per¬ 
mian, Jurassic, and Cretaceous periods ; showing apparently no evi¬ 
dences of dry land till about the beginning of the Cretaceous era, or 
perhaps a little earlier; while, in later Tertiary periods, the conti¬ 
nental fauna and flora have been remarkably developed over the same 
area. Thus, while the older Palaeozoic formations have been largely 
accumulated in the East, in successive beds, having altogether a 
thickness of several times the height of our highest mountains (in 
Iowa), they have greatly diminished in the West. At the same time, 
while the post-palaeozoic formations arc very thin or often absent in 
tbe East, they have accumulated in vast amount along the line of 
the Itocky Mountains, from one end of the continent to the other/* 
(p. 141). 

The physical geography of the country is described by J. D. Whit¬ 
ney, in chapter 1; the general geology* by J. Hall, in chapters 2 
and 3; the geology of the Desmoins Valley, by A. H. Worthen, in 
chap. 4; the geology of certain counties, by A. H. Worthen and 
J. D. Whitney, in chaps. 5 aud 6; and the chemistry and economic 
geology by J. D. Whitney, in chap, 7. It is stated that “the geo* 
logical structure of the State clearly indicates that her agricultural 
products, her coal-mines and beds of gypsum will constitute her 

K eatness of resources and her future wealth** (p. 146); and the 
id-mines are also of importance. 

Chapter 8 of this work (or part 2 of vol. i.) treats of the palaeonto¬ 
logy of the State as far os concerns the following groups ot rocks,— 
Hamilton group, Chemung group, Burlington Limestone, Keokuk 
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Limestone, St. Louis Limestone, Kaskosia Limestone, and the Coal- 
measures. These Mr. Hall “considered more important in the pre¬ 
sent state of our knowledge,’*—the Lower and Upper Silurian forma¬ 
tions having been illustrated in Dr. D. D. Owen’s Reports on parts 
of Iowa and the neighbouring States, and the higher groups, espe¬ 
cially the Carboniferous Limestones, not having received so much 
attention. Twenty-nine elegantly engraved plates and numerous wood- 
cuts illustrate the fossils, among which Brachiopoda and Crinoidra 
predominate. 

This Report, as far as it extends, appears fully to meet the require¬ 
ments of the State-survey organized in 1855, and provides the citizens 
of Iowa with clear information respecting their lands. To geologists 
At large it is also a very valuable work, providing means of compari¬ 
son for extensive Palaeozoic districts of which previously there was 
little exact knowledge; and we may look forward to the second 
volume as being even still richer in “comparative geology;” for it 
will not only treat of the relations of the Palaeozoic rocks, with which 
Mr. Hall has had a life-long acquaintance, hut also of the Secondary 
formations of the Western Territories, to the consideration of which 
the same eminent geologist will have brought cautious experience 
and dispassionate acumen. 


Second Report of a Geological Reconnoissance of the Middle and 
Southern Counties of Arkansas , made during the years 1853 and 
I860. By David Dale Owen, Principal Geologist; assisted by 
Robert Peter, Chemical Assistant; M. Leo LiiRcaJEHEUX, 
Botanist, and Edward Cox, Assistant-Geologist. Philadelphia, 
I860. 

This Report completes the preliminary Geological Survey of Ar¬ 
kansas ; the First Report, by Dr. D. D. Owen, published in 1858 (the 
result of explorations in 1857-58), having treated of the northern 
counties of the State. Our knowledge of the geology of this exten¬ 
sive tract of country has hitherto been very vague. One of the most 
western of the States, Arkansas has been one of the latest in being 
systematically surveyed by professional geologists. The Survey was 
placed in excellent nands; for few, if any, were so well acquainted 
with the soils and rocks of the central area of North America, tra¬ 
versed by the Mississippi, as the late Dr. David Dale Owen. Un¬ 
fortunately this gifted and energetic geologist has lived but long 
enough, and scarcely that, to take a general view of the geological 
structure of Arkansas, and to point out its chief features, miueralo- 
gical and stratigraphical. But this was no light task, even with the 
aid of the gentlemen mentioned above as his assistants, as well as 
Mr. Jos. Lesley, his topographical assistant, working with him as 
friends only can work—with zealous co-operation. In tho sad duty 
of preparing for the press that portiou of the Report which existed 
only in the form of field-notes at the time of Dr. D. D. Owen’s decease, 
his brother (Dr. Richard Owen) was cordially assisted by Messrs, 
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M. W. Smith, J. P. Lesley; and E. T. Cox. The last-named offers, 
at p. 402, a feeling memorial to the energy and worth of his esteemed 
friend. 

In the Introduction to the Report (p. 7), and again at pp. 16, &c„ 
we find some lucid remarks on the value of a general suivey of the 
geology of a new country, and particularly ol Arkansas. Besides 
establishing the chief axis and trend of the strata, that give not ouly 
the contour to the topographical features of the district, hut afford a 
clue to the great folds or troughs in conformity with which some of 
the strata, appearing at one time in elevated position in the mountain' 
ranges, sink beneath the surface to reappear, perhajps, on the opposite 
side of some wide valley, such a geological reconnaissance supplies an 
approximate knowledge of the boundaries of the formations, enabling 
(lie geologist to predict what valuable minerals may be found within 
their limits, and what it wotdd be useless waste of time to search for 
within the same. Thus the State-geologist here is enabled to speak 
with more or less certainty of the locality, nature, and origin of the 
brine-springs and mineral-waters, the coal-beds and lignites, the iron-, 
zinc-, manganese-, lead-, and copper-ores, the limestones, marbles, 
clays and marls, slates, hone-stones, and building-materials, paints, 
nitre-earths, crystals, &c., of Arkansas. 

“ Yet Arkansas/’ wrote the hopeful geologist, in the introductory 
portion of this his posthumous Report, “ is a youug State ; and her 
geological survey is in reality only fairly commenced. If thus early 
m this work we are able to report such flattering prospects, what 
may not be anticipated bv thorough and minute detailed surveys ?” 

in the Agricultural Survey, numerous analyses of the soils of 
this State weie made, which induced Dr. Owen to believe that its 
soils generally are equally rich in fertilizing ingredients with those of 
the neighbouring States, and that its best bottom-lands are, in truth, 
richer. More mountainous than Iowa, Wisconsin, and part of Min¬ 
nesota, Arkansas has a greater abundance of timber, and a shorter 
winter. Pine-timber is of very general grovvtli in this State, due 
probably (says the author) to the diffusion of silicate of potash in the 
soil. “ So peculiarly indigenous does the yellow pine appear to be to 
the Arkansas soils/that you will even find it growing m river- and 
creek-bottoms, side by side with the Gum, and, on the argillaceous 
slopes, associated with the Beech/’ Poplar-timber is said to he en¬ 
tirely absent, except on quaternary soil at one locality. The Creta¬ 
ceous soils of the south-west counties of the State, highly charged 
with lime, are peculiarly congenial to the Osage Orange or Bois d’Arc. 
M. L. Lesquereux enumerates eight species of Grape (p. 353) as 
having been found in Arkansas, in some localities witli fine growth ; 
but the people do not seem to appreciate the Vine (p. 329). 

Protrudea masses of igneous rocks (grauitic, hornblcndic, and 
augitic), of small extent and distant from each other, occur on the 
waters of the Fourche (Pulaski county), in Saline county, and at 
Magnet Cove, in Hot Spring county; these lie on aN.E.~S,W. line. 
The general strike of the stratified rocks is stated to be most probably 
nearly E. & W. These are greatly disturbed and altered near this 
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granitic axis ; and tiot only here, but over ft very wide area removed 
from this locality, the shales, sandstones, and limestones occur in a 
greatly metamorphosed state, highly tilted, and often traversed by 
mineral veins*. The tilted edges of the sandstones and shales are 
crossed along the roads for miles, and, though there are reversals in 
the dip evident in places, they must be of immense thickness. M They 
all seem to be of the Age of the Millstone-grit, or, at least, not lower 
than the base of tlie Subcarboniferous group, because they overlie 
roeks of Devonian date, aud have intercalated, towards their base, 
limestone and black dint, which, though often brecciated and meta¬ 
morphosed into a black-veined marble, are undoubtedly of the same 
age as the black limestone and flint of Wiley’s Cove and Shield’s 
Bluff, which belong to the date of the (Produetus-) Archimedes- 
Pcntremital beds of the Subcarboniferous group.” They appear to 
immediately underlie the true Coal-measures. The induration of 
these strata in Arkansas the author attributes to the highly heated 
gases, vapours, and alkaline siliceous water,—the various degrees of 
change observable arising from differences in the intensity and phases 
of such agencies. The pervious sandstones are much more altered 
than the impervious shales. The latter arc, for the most part, only 
locally indurated into hard slates, undergoing rapid disintegration 
on exposure. Sometimes they are permeated with veins, and network 
of veins, of milky quartz. Itarely the siliceous shales become good 
roofing-slate. I^he sandstones, over many wide areas, are not only 
indurated, but often completely changed in structure, passing into 
quartzite, chalccdonic chert, flint, and novaculite. South of the 
parallel 34° 30', in Hot-Spring, Saline, Montgomery, and Polk 
couuties, there is less limestone intercalated with the slates, aud these 
have more quartz*veins, generally running at an acute angle with 
the strike, wliich most frequently is W. 2(r S. aud K. 20° N. 

The Coal-measures of Arkansas are more fully treated of in the 
First Keport, 1858. They belong to the Millstonc-^rit, and lie below 
the horizon of " No. 1 Coal ” of the Kentucky sections. One or two 
hundred feet of shale overlie massive conglomerates or thick-bedded 
sandstones; and these overlie reddish and dark-coloured shales, up¬ 
wards of 300 feet thick, which, in their upper part, contain thin 
seams of coal. The shales appear to have peon thrown into wide 
troughs before the deposition or the sandstone. The Arkansas Coal¬ 
field is traversed by the Arkansas lliver; the strata are nearly hori¬ 
zontal ; it contains several thin seams of coal, and there are some 
from 4 to 5 feet thick. From these Coal-measures M. l^esquoreux 
has obtained upwards of forty species of plants, belonging to twenty- 
five genera; also the wing of an Insect (Blattina vetusta> Leaq.). 
These fossils are described by M. Lesquereux, and figured in five 
elegantly engraved plates. 

* Another granitic axis, reaching the surface on a branch of the Spavinaw 
Creek, beyond the north-western limit* of the State, probably underlies the 
lead-bearing Subcarboniferous Limestone of the north-west counties of 
Arkansas and the south-wost counties of Missouri. 
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As in the Attempted delineation of the older rooks of Arkansas, so 
also in the supposed aren of the Cretaceous strata, the published maps 
are very incorrect. M I have not been able to detect (says Dr. Owen) 
any symptoms of Cretaceous strata, even in deep wells, any further 
north in Arkansas than Clark county, about two and a quarter miles 
north-west of Archidelphia, t. e. near the line between townships 7 
ami 8 south, in about latitude 31° G'. At the fine section exposed 
on the Arkausas River, at the ‘White Bluffs/ t. e, about latitude 
34° 27', beds of Quaternary date occupy the higher part of the 
bluff*, while the lower .50 or GO feet, extending down to the low-water 
mark of the Arkansas, is most decidedly Tertiary shell-marl of 
Eocene date, affording the following species:— Cardita densata, 
Fums magnocostatus, F. Fittunit , Corbula Alabamcnsis, Monocet'oa 
vetustuiy and others undetermined. Even at a point on the river- 
bank where a considerable disturbance and tilting of the strata are 
conspicuous, nothing lower in the geological series can be seen than 
Eocene Tertiary.” 

In Southern Arkansas immense numbers of very large oyster-shells 
lie strewn on the ploughed lands, where the Cretaceous strata come 
to the surface—-J Exogyra co&tata, sometimes weighing upwards of 
four pounds, and Ostrea voaicularis, These arc collected and made 
into a superior lime. Bones of sharks and saurians are also found. 
Dr. Koch collected many bones here, and removed them to Berlin. 
Two plates (7 and 8) of Cretaceous fossils, some of which are un¬ 
described, accompany the Report. 

The Tertiary beds arc best seen in section at the White Bluffs t 
they yield some limestone for lime-burning, and abundance of shell- 
marl, good for manure; also, in some places, gypsum, large masses 
of iron-ore, and thick beds of lignite. The last, as well as some 
lignites occurring in the Quaternary deposits, yield, by distillation, 
from thirty to forty-five gallons of crude oil to the ton of 2000 lbs.; 
and for this purpose the lignites are likely to be more profitable than 
as fuel. A plate illustrating the kind of leaves (of dicotyledonous 
trees) found in the Tertiary lignites of the “Chalk-banks” of the 
Mississippi and the red shales of Tennessee is given by M. Lesquereux 
f pi. G), wno here figures and describes three new species of Magnolia, 
Quprcus, and Rkamnua* Plate 9 illustrates some of the Tertiary 
shells and fish-teeth. 

To the Drift or Quaternary age are referred numerous and exten¬ 
sive drift-denosits, composed mostly of quartz, sandstone, and hard 
shales and slate; sometimes these are very thick, consisting of coarse 
material, and containing large blocks. These Drifts have no con¬ 
nexion with the Northern Drift, though possibly partly contempora^ 
neous with it; but have been due, in Dr. Owen's opinion, to the 
repeated and long-continued movements of the rocks one upon an¬ 
other, during periods of disturbance and upheaval j and some of the 
Drift may be “ of comparatively recent date, perhaps as new as the 
date of the rise of the Quaternary beds of the Western States out of 
the great lake-like expansions of fresh water in which they were 
accumulated.” 
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The agricultural geology of the State (np. 42, &c.) has received 
considerable attention from Dr. Owen aud his assistants; and the 
soils have been extensively analysed. Dr. K. Peter’s report on the 
chemical analysis of soils, subsoils, under*clays, clays, and nitre- 
earths, with some general observations on soils, occupies pp. 163- 
294. 

The thermal waters of Ilot-Spring county are fully treated of at 
pp. 18, &c., and at pp. 101, &c. Silica and carbonate of lime are 
their most abundant mineral constituents. Their temperature ranges 
from 100° to 148° Fahr. They issue, with much free carbonic acid, 
mostly from a snowy-white chalcedonic novaculite (the “ Ouachita 
oilstone,” or “Arkansas whetstone”), in upwards of torty springs, on 
a ridge (Whetstone Mountain) about 250 feet above the valley, and 
deposit much calcareous tufa. The novaculite varies in character, is 
much fissured and veined with quartz. In Montgomery county, 
some twenty miles distant, the sandstones are less altered, but have 
their joints and planes of stratification filled with fine clusters of 
crystals of silex, as much as 5 or 6 inches iu length, and of unsur¬ 
passed purity. The valley below the springs is occupied with silicificd 
slate, traversed by veins of serpentine. No igneous rock is exposed 
nearer than ten miles off, at Viga Creek, on the borders of Magnet 
Cove, famous for its magnetic iron-ore and great variety of minerals, 
iucluding titanic acid (Brookitc or Arkansite). 

Artesian wells are treated of in chap. 3, including those of Louis¬ 
ville and St. Louis,—the former 2086 feet, the latter 2199 feet deep. 
Mention also is made of several of the best-known in Europe. 

This Report is illustrated with a chart of the principal hot springs 
in Ilot-Spring county, with several plates and woodcuts illustrating 
the topographical features, and with the engraved plates of fossils 
already noticed above. M. Leo Lesqucreux’s Report on the Botany 
and Palaeontology of the State (pp, 295-399) comprises a systematic 
catalogue of the plants of Arkansas, with useful notes appended. 
There is also a good index to the whole book. 

This useful work must have been very welcome to the inhabitants 
of Arkansas, and is full of interest to geologists abroad and at homo. 
Its getting-up does credit to the State, whose late Governor, his 
Excellency E. N. Conway, appears to have warmly and judiciously 
patronized the Survey. The geological results of the reconnaissance 
are worthy of the veteran geologist and his assistants; and it is fer¬ 
vently hoped that the detailed survey of the State will be strenuously 
proceeded with under equally good* auspices as soon as peace shall 
have again calmed existing disturbances in the distracted States of 
North America. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 21, 1861.—Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, Bart., President, in 

the Chair. 

‘•The Lignites and Clays of Bovey Tracey, Devonshire.” By 
William Pengclly, Esq., F.G.S. 

The village of Bovey Tracey, in Devonshire, is situated on the left 
bank of the river Bovey, a small tributary of the Teign, about eleven 
miles south-westerly from Exeter. A considerable plain stretches 
away from it, for about niue miles, in a south-easterly direction, and 
terminates threo and a half miles north-west of Torquay. It appears 
a lake-like expansion of the valleys of the Bovey and Teign, and is 
surrounded on all sides by lofty hills of granite and other rocks. 

Excavations in various parts of this plain, especially in the north¬ 
western part of it, known as Bovey Ueathfield, have disclosed, beneath 
an accumulation of gravel mixed with clay and sand, a regular series 
of strata of lignite, day, and sand, well known to geologists as the 
u Bovey deposit,” whilst the lignite is equally familiar as “ Bovey 
coal.” 

The most important of the excavations is that known as the 
u Coal-pit,” whence lignite is extracted, which is used, in small 
quantities, at a neighbouring pottery, and also by the poorer cottagers 
of the immediate neighbourhood. 

The deposit has long attracted the attention of both the scientific 
and commercial world, and many authors have given descriptions 
and speculations respecting it. 

In 1760 the Rev. Dr. Jeremiah Milles seut a paper on it to the 
Royal Society. His aim appears to have been to prove the mineral 
origin of the lignite, in refutation of Professor Hollinan, of Gottin¬ 
gen, who had described, and assigned a vegetable origin to, a similar 
substance found near the city of Mundeti. In 1794 and 1796 Dr, 
Maton described the deposit, and mentioned the existence of a large 
turf bog, near the pit, in which whole trees were often discovered, 
but “ none of them bearing the least resemblance to Bovey coal.” 
In 1797 Mr. Hatchett brought the subject before the Linnean 
Society, in a paper iu which his object seems to have beeii the refu¬ 
tation of the mineral theory of Dr. Milles, In his ‘ History of Exeter,* 
published in 1802, Mr. Brice next gave an account of the deposit, 
and the state of the lignite workings; he supposed the basin to have 
formerly been a stagnant lake or morass into which trees were suc¬ 
cessively transported from the neighbouring slopes. The twelfth 
letter in Parkinson’s c Organic Remains,’ published in 1804, appears 
to have been written by Mr. Scammell, of Bovey Tracey, and is de¬ 
voted to the lignite; from it we learn that the coal had been worked 
"upwards of ninety years, aud that the trees found iu the bog, men¬ 
tioned by Dr. Maton, were of the fir kind. Mr. Vancouver, in his 
v Genera! View of the Agriculture of the County of Devon/ pub- 
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lishcd in 1808, supposes the lignite to have been the product of pine 
forests which grew where it is found, and that clay and other 
moveable matter must have been poured over them, in a fluid state, 
at different periods, from the craggy eminences around. Mr. Austen, 
in his * Memoir ou the Geology of the South-east of Devonshire,’ 
states that the Bovey beds rest on a gravel equivalent to the lowest 
tertiary deposits, and is thus the first writer who addresses himself 
to the chronology of the formation. He makes the overlying gravels 
post-tertiary, but belonging to the u period prior to the most recent 
changes of relative level of land and water and of climate.” Sir H. 
De la lieche, in his * Report of Cornwall, Devon, &c.,’ expresses 
surprise and regret that, excepting the lignite itself, no organic 
remains have been detected in the deposit, so that we arc deprived of 
any aid by which it may be referred to any particular geological 
date ; and adds that “ if the wood be, as has been supposed, analogous 
to oak and other existing trees, wc should suppose the Bovey beds to 
have been formed towards tho latter part of the supracrctaceous 
period.” In 1855, Dr. Hooker read a paper before the Geological 
Society of London, u On some Small Seed-vessels ( Folliculites tninu - 
tulue) from the Bovey Tracey Coal,” which was the first announce¬ 
ment of the discovery of identifiable fossils in the deposit. Besides 
the fossil just named. Dr. Hooker described a cone of the Scotch fir, 
l*ttm* tylvesiri*, said to have been found in one of the uppermost beds 
of lignite, and from it he came to the provisional conclusion that the 
Bovey beds belong to the Post-Pliocene epoch. In 1856, Dr. Croker, 
of Bovey Tracey, sent to the same Society a paper in which he men¬ 
tioned the occurrence of large “ flabelliform leaves” together “ with 
tangled masses of vegetable remains in some of the higher beds.” 

In 1860 Sir Charles Lyell and I)r. Falconer visited Bovey, and 
returned with the impression that the formation belonged to the 
miocene age. The latter introduced the subject to Miss Burdett 
Coutts os one which it was eminently desirable to have fully and 
carefully investigated. Miss Coutts having soon after visited the 
district with the author, requested him to undertake an investigation 
of tho deposit, which he accordingly did $ and at once engaged Mr. 
Keeping, the well-known and experienced fossil-collector of the Isle 
of Wight. 

Sections of the deposit at the coal*pit show a series of beds natu¬ 
rally dividing themselves into three parts, namely,— 

1st, or uppermost, a bed of sandy clay, containing large angular 
and subangnlar stones, chiefly of Dartmoor derivation, unconformably 
covering the lower beds. No stones occur below this, 

2nd. A scries of twenty-six beds of .lignite, clay, and sand, the base 
of which is a bed of ferruginous quartxose sand, in some places 27 
feet thick, in others less than one foot, but which everywhere occurs 
as a well-marked feature in the pit-sections. Excepting this bed, 
sand is Almost entirely confined to the uppermost part of the division. 

3rd. A set of forty-five beds of regularly alternating lignite and 
day. 

The stones by which it is characterised, and its unconformabiUiy, 
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show that the uppermost division eould not have been formed under 
the Bame conditions, nor probably in the same geological period as 
the two lower series. This view has been confirmed by the identifi¬ 
cation of certain fossil leaves found in the clays of the uppermost series. 

The two lower series are strictly conformable, and dip 12£°, 
towards S. 35° W. (mag.). Five beds~one of day and four of 
lignite—in the second series, and nine—one of day and eight of 
lignite—in the lower, a total of fourteen, hare yielded fossils, all of 
them remains of plants only. A few only of these beds require par¬ 
ticular mention. The seventh bed is, in many places, a mat of the 
dt'bris of a coniferous tree, the Sequoia Couttsia, and frohds of 
ferns, chiefly Pecopteria Ugniturn. The seventeenth bed contains a 
larjje number of dicotyledonous leaves. The twenty-fifth is that in 
which the so-called u flabolliform leaves ” of Dr. Croker occur; they 
have been decided to be largo rhizomes of ferns. The twenty-sixth, 
a bed of clay, is richer than any other in the number and variety of 
its fossils, which consist of dicotyledonous leaves, seeds of various 
kinds, and drfbris of Sequoia stems, leaves, fruits, and seeds. Remains 
of the last occur, iu well-marked specimens, iu the fortieth and 
sixty-thiid beds; so that it ranges throughout the formation, both 
divisions of which, therefore, belong to one organic period. The 
forty-sixth bed abounds in the seeds described by Dr. ilooker os 
Poliiculite* mmutulua , but which Professor llecr has recognized os 
Cttrpolithea Kaltennordheimensi*. 

The lignite has frequently a “ charred 99 appearance; and it is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that it has not undergone true combustion in the beds, 
the ignition being spontaneous. 

Coal has bceu found upwards of 170 feet below tbo surface of the 
plain, and there arc reasons for believing that the deposit is fully 300 
Sect in depth. 

Ou the advice of Dr. Falconer, the fossils have been submitted to 
Professor llecr of Zurich, who has found amongst them 49 species of 
plants, eight of which were found by himself during a personal inves¬ 
tigation of tho deposit. Many of these are entirely new to science, 
whilst the others are well known as continental representatives of 
the lower miocene age. In addition to these, four species have 
been identified in the uppermost or gravel division, os belonging to 
the diluvial period, “ that is, a period when the climate of Devon¬ 
shire was colder than at present. 

The deposit is eminently freshwater, and must have been formed 
in a lake, the bottom of whieh is, at present, at least 30 fathoms 
below the level of ordinary spring-tide high water. It appears pro¬ 
bable that the waters of this miocene lake were separated from the 
ocean by a barrier which crossed the present tidal estuary of the 
Tcign, and over this the surplus waters passed to the sea 5 or that 
they formed a lower outlet in the valley between Newton and Tor¬ 
quay j the first seems, from the physical characters of the two 
valleys, to have been the most probable course. During the investi¬ 
gation a search was made for fossils at the day-works of AUer f 
Itingstcigutou {and Decoy, all near Newton Abbot j nothing was 
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found except at the last place, where a stem of Sequoia CoutUue was 
met with, thus showing that the deposit is identical with that at 
Bovey Hcathfield. 

•'The Fossil Flora of Bovey Tracey/ 1 By Dr. Oswald Heer, 
Professor of Botany and Director of the Botanical Gardens in Zurich. 

The surface-covering of the Bovey plateau consists of a light- 
coloured quartzose sand, which contains here and there considerable 
beds of white clay. By the plants contained in it this formation is 
assigned to the Diluvium. 

Immediately under it come the beds of clay and lignite, which 
belong to one formation, far older than that of the overlying white 
clay; the plants found in them determine them as belonging unques¬ 
tionably to the miocene period. Ilcncc the formations must l>e 
treated of separately. 

A. The Miocene Formation of Bovey, 

Of the forty-nine species of plants hitherto discovered in the 
lignite beds of Bovey, twenty occur on the Continent in the mioccne 
formation. Those beds arc therefore undoubtedly miocene. When 
tabulated, it is seen that fourteen of the twenty species occur in the 
Tongrien Stage, thirteen in the Mayencicn, five in the IlelvStien, and 
eight in the CKningien; hence the Bovey lignites must be ranged in 
the under miocene, and in the Aquitanicn ctage of it. 

Moreover, the new species at Bovey are closely allied to well-known 
Continental forms on this horizon. 

It is remarkable that Bovey has no species in common with Ice¬ 
land, although the tertiary flora of the latter belongs to the same 
period, and two of its species have been found in the mioccne de¬ 
posit of Ardtun Head in Mull. The Bovey flora has a much more 
southern character, manifesting, indeed, a subtropical climate. 

It has certainly some points of connexion with the eocene of the 
Isle of Wight, but on the whole possesses an essentially different 
character. The fact that but one species is common to it and Alum 
Bay, whilst it has so many in common with the more remote miocene 
formations of the Continent, satisfies us that it belongs to a different 
horizon. 

Among the twenty-six new species found at Bovey, several inter¬ 
esting forms arc found. The first place belongs to Sequoia Couttsia, 
a conifer which we can illustrate by branches of every age, by cones 
and seeds. It supplies a highly important link between Sequoia 
Lanysdorfii and S, Sternberyi , the widely distributed representatives 
of S. Bcmpervircm and S. yiyantea ( Welling tonia), whose occurrence 
in the present creation is confined to California. 

Of great interest also are two species of Vitie, of which the grape- 
stones lie in the clays of Bovey. Three remarkable species or Fig, 
the seeds of three new species of Nyeea and two of Annona t one new 
water-lily (Nywpluea), and many highly ornate Carpolithes impart 
to our knowledge of tertiary plants a most essential extension. 

• It is highly probable that, at the period of the lower miocene, the 
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Bovey basin was occupied by an inland lake. The entire absence of 
freshwater shells, ana, indeed, of aquatic animals generally, is cer¬ 
tainly very extraordinary, and so is the absence of fruits of the 
Cham , so abundant elsewhere in miocenc freshwater deposits; the 
Nymph&a seeds, however, furnish a secure indication of fresh water. 
We must not omit to notice that the parts of the basin hitherto 
explored were towards the middle of the lake, and, in the case of the 
under beds at least, at a considerable depth, which explains the 
absence of bog-plants as well as of mammalian relics. 

The lignite beds consist almost entirely of tree-stems (probably 
belonging in great measure to Sequoia Couttsia) which have appa¬ 
rently been floated hither, not only from the circuit of the immediate 
hills, but doubtless also from greater distances. 

The twenty-sixth bed in the series, immediately above the “ thick 
bed of sand,” is a soft clay with numerous leaves of plants, and ripe 
cones and seeds of Sequoia Couttsice ; the bed was probably formed 
in autumn, and the plants it contains are due to the driftings of that 
season. Higher up follows the bed (twcuty-five) with fern rhizomes, 
and occasionally pinnules of Pecopteris lignitum. The latter appears 
in great abundance with branches of Sequoia still higher. 

As this under miocene formation is immediately succeeded by 
that of the gravel and white clay, we have here a great hiatus: 
either the middle and upper miocene, as well as the pliocene, periods 
must have passed without the formation of deposits in this place, or 
they must have been removed again in the diluvial period. 

B. The White Clay. 

While the lignites and their alternating clays present us with a 
subtropical vegetation, the plants of the Wliite Clay exhibit a totally 
different character, and must have had their origin in an altogether 
distinct period. 

Four species—*three of Sativ and one of Betula —have been found 
in this overlying mass, no one of which appears to differ from species 
now living. The presence of the Betula ( B . nano) is conclusive for 
a diluvial climate, that is, a colder climate than Devonshire has at 
the present day; for this dwarf birch is an Arctic plant, which has 
no British habitat south of Scotland, and which occurs in Mid Europe 
only on mountains and sub-alpine peat mosses. The evidence of 
the willow-leaves is to the same effect, indicating that at this period 
Bovey Heathheld was a cold peat-moor. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

June 25, 1861.—Dr. J. E. Gray, F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. 

Notes on the Sea-Anemonks of Madeira, with Descrip¬ 
tions or New Species. By James Yatk Johnson. 

In the following notes I have given an account of such Sea-Ane¬ 
mones as have occurred to me after much diligent search in the 
neighbourhood of Funchal, the capital of Madeira, The dredge 

Am* May* N. Hist. Ser, 8, Vol* ix. 12 
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would doubtless bring other species lo light, and possibly something 
additional would lie discovered by an examination of the shore in 
other parts of the island. As to the nomenclature of the genera, l 
have considered it right to follow Mr. Gosse, to whom all students 
of this tribe of Zoophytes must feel much indebted tor his pains¬ 
taking book on the British species. 

A Cornufarra is included ; for although not, strictly speaking, a Sea- 
Anemone, it closely resembles one in external appearance. 

Order ALOYONAUIA, M.-Edw. 

CORNULARIA ATLANTIOA, Sp. n. 

Basal hand narrow, inconspicuous, creeping irregularly, and bear¬ 
ing the polypes at uncertain distances. Column of a pale flesh 
colour, subevlindrical, rather wider at the middle than above and 
below; destitute of spieula, but invested by a thin epidermis con¬ 
taining particles of sand ; when retracted, forming a fleshy hemisphe¬ 
rical button, one-fifteenth of an inch high ; when expanded, the co¬ 
lumn lias a length of about three-tenths of an inch, with a diameter 
of one-twelfth of an inch. Eight pinnate tentacles, in one series, at 
the margiu of the shallow cup forming the disk, the pinna' of about 
twelve pairs, ringed, ns if showing a tendency to further division. 
Tentacle-stem subulate, about one-fourth of ail inch in length, the 
hoses of the tentacles broadening and coming in contact one with 
another on each side. When the animal is fully displayed, the ten¬ 
tacles and the upper part ot the column are nearly colourless, and 
have the appearance of a transparent film. 

Abundant on stones near low-tide mark ; sometimes attached to 
sea-weed. 

Order ZOANTIIAltIA, M.-Edw. 

Suborder Actiniaria, M.-Edw. 

Fam. Actinium, M.-Edw. 

Sagartia parasitica, II. Q. Couch, sp. 

This species is invariably seated upon shells inhabited by Hermit 
Crabs, Cawis mlcosa, Dolium perdix, Triton nodiferus, fyc. 

Sagartia apfinis, sp, 11 . 

This species is closely allied to the last, and like it is always found 
upon shells of which Hermit Crabs have taken possession, some¬ 
times in company with it, sometimes alone. Its base is capable of 
great extension ; and its column rises pillar-like, of a diameter very 
much less than that of the base. When contracted it will often lie 
so flat as to be scarcely thicker than a sixpence. The ground-colour 
of the column is yellow; and there are five broad, more or less fus¬ 
cous longitudinal bands, which, when the body is contracted, lie 
star-like upon it. Sometimes there is an irregular whitish transverse 
band placed nearer the disk than the base ; and in some specimens 
a number of white longitudinal streaks have been observed near the 
base. The inside of the mouth is orange, The disk itself is yel¬ 
lowish, the tentacles grey, numerous, in four or five rows. The 
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average sue of this species is less than that of S. paralitica, the 
largest specimens of which 1 have never seen equalled by any of K. 
affims . Near neighbours in habit and mode of life as these two may 
be, 1 hate ncvei observed any passage from one form to the other, 
although a good many specimens have been met with. It is an eager 
and voracious feeder, and bears captivity very well. It will some¬ 
times transfer itself from the shell to the bottom of the tank, and 
after a while, lo! it is seated on the shell once more, the shell being 
all the time the abode of a restless Pagurus. 

PhELLIA VK8TITA, Sp. «. 

Base adherent to rocks, less than column. Column cylindrical 
when expanded, clothed with a dense, brown, closely-adhcrent skin, 
rough like wash-leather, which when forcibly stripped off discloses 
the true skin beneath, which is smooth and of a pinky red. The 
animal is able to protrude the lower part and the upper part of its 
column from beneath the epidermal co\crmg, which seems to consist 
chiefly of mucus and fine mud blended together. In a contracted 
state it is wrinkled transversely, but not warted. Disk smooth, red¬ 
dish, with rudiating marks of brown and white. Tentacles numerous, 
in three rows, crowded near margin of disk, of moderate length, the 
innermost row the longest; retractile, conical, rather broad at the 
base, pale red, more or less ringed and spotted with opake white : 
sometimes the dilated bases have a dark neutral-tint band, and below 
this a white band round them. Mouth not raised on a cone, but 
sometimes puffed out. Acontia emitted sparingly. 

This Sea-anemone is able to take considerable variety of shape , 
sometimes it is contracted, sometimes swollen out at the middle, and 
when irritated into a state of complete contraction, it has a very ru¬ 
gose appearance. When detached from any support, I have seeu 
it contract its base so much that a small hole only was visible. It 
lias the power of expanding or distending both the lower and upjier 
parts of its body, the expanded portions becoming semitransparent, 
and assuming the appearance of bladders, whilst the rest of the column 
retains its rough opake coating. This coat adheres so strongly, 
that I have in vain endeavoured to remove it with my finger-nail 
from a healthy animal. From a specimen, however, which had been 
severely wounded in removing it from its native rock, I succeeded in 
peeling off the coat in patches. The animal is not timid, it will 
keep its tentacles expanded until it is touched ; but in the day-time 
it seldom pushes them out to their full stretch ; they arc usually 
held curved over the margin of the disk. It is rather fond of as¬ 
cending the side of the tank until it nearly reaches the surface of the 
water; then, attaching itself by part of its lower disk, it will bend its 
body loosely downwards at an angle of It is hardy in the aqua¬ 
rium, rather sluggish in its habits, and adheres firmly to its support. 
It is not uncommou under stones in pools amongst the rocks covered 
at high tide. The size is not great; the largest 1 have seen measured 
about half au inch in height when contracted, and expanded to a 
length of about an inch and a half, 


12 * 
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Aiptasia Couchii, W. 1\ Cocks, sp. 

*Not very common : usually found under loose stones near the level 
of low tide. It preserves ut Madeira all the chief characters and 
habits possessed by its British sisters—restlessness of disposition, 
flexuosity of tentacles, power of lengthening and contracting the 
column, love of attaching itself to the side of the tank near the sur¬ 
face of the water, the column hanging downwards with the disk and 
tentacles widely expanded ; lastly, eagerness in seizing and swallow¬ 
ing its food. Sometimes it will abandon all support and suspend 
itself freely in the water, base uppermost, remaining thus for several 
hours without moving, save in being continually employed in distend¬ 
ing the column laterally. The distention began to show itself at the 
disk, and travelled slowly along until it reached the base ; when this 
had been effected, the animal stretched itself out and then recom¬ 
menced the operation. One of my specimens, now living in a glass of 
sea-water, presented itself one day as a globular vesicle three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter. The disk and tentacles had been retracted, 
and the tips of some of the latter were just vigible at the bottom of 
a depression resembling that seen at the top of an apple. 

Anthea ckrkus, Johnston. 

This specieB is by far the most abundant of the Madeiran Acti- 
nutria , being found in almost every pool on the rocks between tide- 
marks. Tt is undoubtedly the animal described in Dana’s great 
work under the name of Actinia flagellifera (Comactie flagellifera , 
M.-Edw.). 

Actinia mesemmbyanthemum, Ellis & Sol. 

This species stands next in regard to abundance. The commonest 
variety is coloured a red-purple, with numerous black dots on the 
column. Sometimes the spots are greenish grey, sometimes the 
marginal spherules are red-purple instead of being azure. The animal 
is frequently of an umber-brown j and a few specimens have occurred 
which had a brown body and disk, with red-purple base and tenta¬ 
cles. Two specimens have been met with whicti had a dull-green 
body and tentacles, with a white base, blue marginal spherules, and 
a blue line at the junction of the column with the base. At the time 
I possessed these two Actinia a third specimen was obtained, slightly 
different from them ; mid this was placed in the same glass. On 
looking at them after the lapse of a few hours, I found that the new 
comer was in contact with one of the others, and that six of the mar¬ 
ginal spherules of the latter on the side of contact had expanded into 
large, colourless, ovate vesicles, retaining only their original blue 
colour at the tips. The upper part of tne body of the animal was 
separated at this time from the tentacle-bearing disk by a deep fosse. 
Subsequently more of the blue tubercles expanded, until ten in this 
state were counted; after a while the disk expanded laterally, the 
vesicles contracted, and the fosse disappeared. Whilst the vesicles 
existed, the tentacles in their neighbournood became much reduced 
in diameter, so as to be filiform. 1 am not aware whether a similar 
phenomenon has been observed by others. 
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Actinia virgata, sp. n. 

Base of a deep flesh-colour, adherent to atones, not much exceed¬ 
ing the column when the tentacles are expanded; when these are 
withdrawn and the column is depressed, it frequently spreads out into 
an enlarged irregular oval. Column delicately smooth, imperforate, 
non-adhesive; substance fleshy, marked by numerous (45 to 50) pairs 
of straight, purplish-blue lines, which extend from the margin of the 
disk to the angle of the column and base, where there is a circum- 
ferent line of the same colour. Each of these lines is about half as 
wide as the space between any two ; sometimes a line is broken up 
into dots. When the animal is in a contracted state, the lines arc 
brought so close together, and their colour so deepened, that it 
appears nearly black. The disk has the margin closely set with azure 
tubercles, about thirty in number; it is smooth, of a pinkish flesh- 
colour, often puffed out into a cotie, at the top of which is the mouth. 
Tentacles about eighty in number, crowded in three or four rows, 
placed near the margin of the disk, moderately long, with little differ¬ 
ence between dimensions of those in the several series, conical, of a 
pale-brown colour, with a slight purple tinge. When contracted, of a 
dark sepia-brown. Mouth with an azure-blue spot at the oppo¬ 
site angles. Acontia, none observed. 

Size from half to three-quarters of an inch in height, and from 
one-third to one-half an incii in height. 

Found on the underside of stones in pools near low water-mark. 

This pretty species is not very common : it is of very quiet habits, 
and dislikes the light. When in the aquarium it hardly ever expands 
its tentacles in the day-time, and at night, if brought within tne in¬ 
fluence of light, the animal immediately takes alarm. A specimen 
is now living in one of my tanks. A few days ago, on looking at it 
after an interval of four or five hours, I found, to my surprise, that it 
had in the meantime surrounded itself with a progeny of fourteen 
young ones, the average size of which was one-tenth of an inch in 
height and diameter, though some were smaller and some nearly 
twice as large. They were of a dull flesh-colour; but on the larger 
ones the purplish-blue marks began, in the course of a few hours, to 
show themselves as rows of dots, with irregularly arranged dots filling 
up the spaces between the rows of each pair. * Some of them dis¬ 
played tneir tiny tentacles in a ludicrously old-fashioned manner. 
As to the mother, she had contracted her tentacles until they were 
little more than papillae ; the disk was puffed out much beyond their 
tips; and the mouth was gaping widely, displaying a red throat; the 
base was quite free, and was altogether concealed by the contraction 
of the body. 

Bunodks Listeri, sp. n. 

Base adherent to rocks, its diameter about equal to the height 
of the column. Column, when expanded, usually from half to three- 
quarters of an inch in height; but one specimen extended itself to 
the length of an inch and a third, with a diameter of four-tenths of 
an inch. Surface red, beset with longitudinal rows, about twenty- 
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four in number, of small white tubercles, which have a spot or streak 
of red at their apices. There are from ten to sixteen tubercles (taking 
different specimens) in a row ; these tubercles can be employed as 
suckers, mid by them 1 have seen the animal adhere to the bottom 
or side of a glass in which it was liung ; the alternate rows some¬ 
times cease with the third or fourth from the disk. Disk frequently 
cup-like, without marginal spherules, very transparent, with a row 
of small white spots at the inner base of the innermost series of ten¬ 
tacles: sometimes there are white spots between the tentacles. Mar¬ 
gin of disk uneven, by reason of the highest tubercles of the column 
forming part of the outline. Mouth with a pale ring around it. 
Tentacles numerous, in about three rows near the margin of the disk, 
those of the innermost row longer, and these are as long as the dia¬ 
meter of the column, decreasing in size outwards, pale flesh or 
brown, but sometimes bearing white opake spots, very pellucid, coni¬ 
cal, simple, readily retractile, and usually brown, curled at the tips. 

This pretty species is very distinct from all the other Madeiran 
species that nave occurred, but it seems to be closely allied to the 
British B unodea Ballii . The pale-red, diaphanous tentacles become 
in some eases, when contracted, of a red-purple colour, in others of a 
brown hue. In one specimen, which was brought to me much 
wounded, the red tubercles of the column were ringed with greenish 
yellow. The animal is rather impatient of light, and is only seen 
fully expanded at night. It adheres very firmly to the object it is 
seated upon, and will submit to be torn rather than loosen its hold. 

1 have named this species in honour of l)r. N. Lister, of Funchal, 
to whom I am iudebted for much sympathy ami assistance in my 
investigations, 

Alicia, gen. n. 

Base adherent at pleasure; greatly exceeding column. Tentacles 
simple. Margin of disk simple, without spherules. Column beset 
with stalked appendages . 

Alicia mirabilis. 

Base pale brown, adherent apparently by means of minute round 
suckers scattered over it, capable of great dilatation, and sometimes 
having a diameter of between 4 and fi inches; very transparent, so 
that the appendages on the column could he seen through it. The 
outline undulate; the surface marked with about a hundred radi¬ 
ating furrows, meeting in the middle, and causing the margin to be 
crenate. Column apparently imperforate, pillar like, when fully 
expanded measuring 2§ inches in height and diameter ; surface deli¬ 
cately soft, pellucid, pale brown, marked with longitudinal furrows 
corresponding with those on the base; beset with stalked appendages. 
At the base these appendages are small, nearly sessile, and bear at 
their summits a single wart of hemispherical outline and of a dull- 
purple hue; they become larger in proportion to their height above 
the base, until those next the oral disk nave stalks half an inch high 
and A of an inch in diameter, which divide and redivide, each ulti¬ 
mate division always crowned with a wart, As many as sixty warts 
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Pig 1 Almu mrahh% a<* seen with the base detached and uppermost, the ten¬ 
tacles lying ot\ the bottom of the tank 
Figs 2 and i Two of the appendages of the column, of the natural size. 

Pig 4 One of the warts of an appendage, enlaiged The outer coat is colourless 
and transparent, the top of the intenor body is dull purplish, the lowtr 
part )tllowish brown, and the interspace colourless 

m other cases it was oinnge, and there were two of this colour stand¬ 
ing higher up the column than the rest, and placed over against 
each other. When the animal was m its state of greatest contrnc- 
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turn, no part of the column was visible, on account of the wartcil 
tops of the appendages forming an unbroken coat; wheu fully ev- 
panded, the soft delicate body was seen between the separated ap¬ 
pendages, and the upper part near the disk was extended mute clear 
of them for a considerable space. Under the microscope tne purple 
warts were seen to consist of an exterior, transparent, colourless coat 
enveloping a body which was purplish at the tip and pale brown 
below. Disk destitute of marginal spherules, not lobed nor extending 
beyond the column, pale brown, transparent, slightly cupped. Ten* 
tacles pale brown, simple, subulate, elongated, rather slender, often 
curled, numerous, compactly set in three rows near the margin of 
the disk, beset with minute papilloc. Mouth half an inch across ; 
lips usually somewhat puffed out, and divided by deep furrows into 
six longitudinal ribs on each side; destitute of warts and tentacles. 
Throat of a pretty full brown. No acontia observed. 

But one specimen of this very curious animal has occurred ; it was 
brought to me alive in the month of April last, and was said to have 
been found in one of the cane-work baskets which are sunk to the 
depth of a few fathoms in the Bay of Funchal, chiefly for the purpose 
of taking red mullet ( Mullus eurmuletus, L., and M. barhatu*, L.). 
When I first saw it, only just covered with a little water, it was in a 
contracted state, and my first impression was that a compound Asci- 
dian was before me. After keeping it for three weeks in a small 
tank, I attempted to bring it with me to England in order to show 
it to those interested in this tribe of animals; but being unfortu¬ 
nately unable to attend to it in the earlier part of my voyage, it 
perished, to my great regret. 

As to its habits during the time it lived in my tank, I may say, that 
it bore confinement very well, and took its food (the flesh erf Patella;) 
with considerable readiness. It frequently shifted its position in the 
tank, and on one occasion it was seen floating base uppermost; when 
attached, its upper part was seldom destitute of motion, but that 
motion was exceedingly slow. The tentacles were usually more or 
less displayed; but it has been observed with them so completely 
withdrawn that it was not easy to discover the precise situation of 
the diBk and mouth. The tentacles possessed the power of stinging; 
but, though the skin was made red, the pain was not great. 

Fam. Cerianthid^e, M.-Edw. 

Saccanthub maderknsib, sp. n. 

Column lengthened, worm-like, with a conical imperforate base; 
skin smooth, apparently without suckers or loopholes; of a pale 
chestnut-brown colour ; enveloped in a loose non-adherent tube 
secreted by the animal, open at both ends. Disk without marginal 
spherules, cup-shaped, capable of being expanded so as to have a 
diameter twice as great as that of the column. Tentacles of two 
kinds: 1st, marginal, twenty-four in number, in one series, but often 
arranged, when fully displayed (and then bending iuwards and out¬ 
wards alternately), so as to have the appearance of being placed in 
two rows; these tentacles are slender, tapering, uniform, longer 
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than the diameter of the column, and are coloured brown with pale 
rings: 2nd, short filiform tentacles, about twenty-five in number, ar¬ 
ranged in two or three irregular circles round the mouth, coloured a 
uniform brown ; these labial tentacles hardly equal in length the 
radius of the disk. 

Only one specimen of this interesting animal has fallen in my wav. 
When first brought to me, its appearance was that of a mass of dirt 
which had a certain convoluted shape, and out of which protruded 
at one place a reddish semitransparent body (the base), and at another 
some tentacles, which partly folded up on being touched. At first 
sight I took the animal for an Annelid; but during the night it shuffled 
off its muddy coating and displayed itself in its true character. It 
was then seen to have a length of about 2 \ inches, with a diameter of 
about a quarter of an inch. The column was quite smooth, cylindrical, 
and of a brown colour approaching to auburn or chestnut. When 
examined with a lens, some fine longitudinal lines were perceived, 
dividing the body at regular intervals, and being about j 1 ^ of an inch 
apart. Faint angular transverse lines were also visible, pretty closely 
set. It seemed shy, and never expanded its tentacles completely, 
except in the dark, when it contracted them if the light of a candle 
fell upon it. The power of fully withdrawing them seemed to be 
wanting. They were more than an inch in length when entirely dis¬ 
played. The next day I perceived it lying in the angle at the bottom 
of the glass containing sea-water, enveloped in a glaucous semitrans 
parent film of mucus looking like a stout spider’s web, in which it 
moved as a worm moves in its cAse. It had expanded to a length of 

inches, but on being touciied immediately contracted so as to 
measure only inch. It possessed the power of swelling out portions 
of the column ; sometimes the swelling appeared near the middle of 
the body ; sometimes near the base. On some occasions it lay with 
the lower part of the body bent into a hook ; at others it quitted the 
protection of its tube and floated at the surface of the water. The 
animal was never observed to wriggle or glide through the water like 
a worm; all its motions were extremely slow. It was captured at 
the bottom of a pool in the rocks near Funchal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Note on Physa acuta (Drapamaud), 

By the Kev. Alfred Merle Norman, M.A. 

To the Editors of the Annals of Natural History, 

Gentlemen, —In February last I described in your Journal the 
well-known European Mollusk, Physa acuta (Drajparnaud) as having 
been met with in our Islands. It was mentioned in my paper that 
the species had been found in a tank at Kew Gardens, ana also in 
** a ditch in the immediate vicinity of London,” This last locality 
was a “ brook near the Hampton Wick entrance to Bushy Park 
and the species was presumed by Mr. Cboules to have been intro¬ 
duced from this habitat, along with water-plants, into Kew Gardens. 
Ann. tf Mag. N. Hist . Ser. 3. Vol ix. 13 
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Spee'mens sent to me as fiom the brook were identical with the tank 
specie*; and therefore, not weeing any reason to question the correct¬ 
ness of the information received, I did not hesitate, in accordance 
with Mr. ChonWs wishes, to publish the species. It is with much 
regret that I have now to state that it would seem I have been mis¬ 
informed by Mr. Choules, and that the species does not occur in the 
brook in Bushy Park. Phym acuta must therefore be presumed to 
have been introduced into Kew Gardens from an exotic source. 

Believe me to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Sedgefield, Dee 30. 1801. Alfred Merle Norman. 

On the Reproduction of Porpita. By M. Lacazk DuTHiERb. 

A< the end of August and about the middle of September, strong 
gales from the north-west, threw upon one of the beaches near La 
Oalle &ome Porpita in good condition ; some of them, preserved in 
my aquaria, displayed tiieir fringed tenloeula, moved from place to 
place, and soon let fall to the bottom of the vessel a great number 
of small ovoid bodies marked with a white cross. 

Having seen the small Medusse of the Velelhr , I soon, by the aid 
of the lens, ascertained that I had before me exactly similar objects : 
under the microscope no doubt was possible. 

The Medusae of Porpita present the form of a little bell, of which 
the margin is furnished with a delicate membrane, and the summit 
hears a mass of brownish matter formed of large globules or cells. 
Starting from the bottom of the bell, four bands of a very dead 
white run almost to the margin of the orifice ; the rest of the sur¬ 
face is as transparent as crystal. In the thickness of the tissues are 
lodged some small white bacilli, which give their colour to the bands; 
ana outside these are scattered wide apart some large neurato-cysts, 
which raise the surface, and almost project from it. 

The movements of contraction are exactly similar to those per¬ 
formed by all the Acalcphs of this form ; they are brisk and inter¬ 
mittent. When the contraction is effected, the water which fills the 
bell is driven out, and pushes before it the little membrane which 
borders the orifice. 

These little Medusa; are easily recognized, with a lens, from their 
movements: the arms of the little white cross formed by the bands 
separate from and approach each other in the dilatations and con¬ 
tractions. 

I could not get these young Porpita to live more than ten days; 
and all the changes which I could observe in them were limited to 
the almost complete disappearance of the large brown granulations 
at the summit of the bell, the increase of some yellowish granular 
cells which are observed on each side of the white bands forming the 
cross, the disappearance of some neurato-cysts, and, lastly, the 
formation at the summit of the bell of a cellular nipple, the further 
transformations of which could not be traced. 

The little bodies just described detach themselves from the very 
numerous tentacles which surround the central trunk and clothe aU 
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the lower surface of the disk from the filaments covered with barbules 
which occupy the circumference. 

Each of these proliferous tentacles forms a regular raceme, of 
which the grains arc small Medusae in different states of development; 
they are suspended from a pedicle by the pole opposite to the orifice 
of the bell. Tho extremity of the tentacle is inflated, and presents an 
orifice. 

A little later, about the 15th of September, the same winds blow¬ 
ing, 1 again met with Porpitce , but this time very much damaged, 
nevertheless they still bore bunches of little Medusae; and some 
Velellce which I collected in better condition, in the same locality, 
furnished me with very numerous little medusiform corpuscles. In 
relation to the period of reproduction, this fact is worthy of remark. 
In 1858, during the month of May, I obtained great quantities of 
Medusee from Velellce, which I was able to observe for a considerable 
time. If, therefore, the reproduction takes place in Africa as in 
Corsica, we may conclude that the production of the little medusi- 
form corpuscles goes on for a long time.— Comptes Rendus , Nov. 11, 
1861, p. 851. 


On some Pomts in the Anatomy of the Apteryx australis. 

By Prof. Uyrtl, 

The lumbar artery of this bird, when it arrives at the popliteal 
flexure, is divided (as it is generally) into two tibial arteries—an 
anterior and a posterior. The first of these, after having passed the 
interosseal tibial space, passes back over the plane of extension and 
the articulation of the knee to supply the anterior muscles in the 
femoral portion of the leg. The other artery also passes through 
the intertibial space, to come in front of the tibia, leaving behind it 
a very feeble branch, sufficient for the supply of tho scarcely deve¬ 
loped post-tibial muscles. The main branen runs downward between 
the extensors of the toes to the back of the tarsus, where it ramifies 
into digital arteries. Between tho middle of the tibia and the centre 
of the tarsus, this artery is surrounded on all sides by an arterial 
plexus (retc mirabile), divided into a number of delicate branches, 
leaving a distinct impression on the corresponding portion of the 
tibia. If carefully examined, no doubt similar impressions might be 
found on the tibia of Dinomis , Notomis , and other extinct forms, 
whose only still extant representative is the Apteryx australis.~ 
Imp. Acad . Vienna, Meeting, Oct. 10, 1861. 

On a gigantic Cuttle-fish, found in the Atlantic Ocean , between 
Madeira and Tenerife* 

Several instances are on record of the occurrence of enormous 
Cephalopoda, which almost seem to warrant the belief, formerly pre¬ 
valent in Scandinavia, in the existence of the Kraken; M. Mune- 
Edwards quotes Aristotle as speaking of a great Cuttle-fish five 
fathoms in length, and refers to other observers, such as P<?ron, who 
found, in the waters surrounding Tasmania, a Squid, of which the 
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arms measured 7 or 8 inches in diameter, and G or 7 feet in length ; 
Quoy and Gaimard, who collected in the Atlautie, near the equator, 
the fragments of an enormous mollusk of the same kind, the weight 
of which they estimated at 100 kilogrammes ; and Rang, who saw, 
in the same waters, a Ccphalopod of a red colour, with a body the 
size of a large cask. A specimen of one of those monstrous Cuttle¬ 
fishes was thrown upon the shores of Jutland in IN53: its body, 
which was cut up by the fishermen for bait, furnished loads for 
several wheel-barrows ; and the pharynx, which was preserved, is as 
large as a child’s head. This animal was described by M. Steenstrup 
under the name of Arrhiteuthis dux ; and M. Moquin-Tnndon men¬ 
tions that M. Steenstrup showed M. Auguste I)unu { ril a portion of 
one of the arms, as thick as a man’s thigh. Fragmentary specimens 
of a similar nature are contained in the Museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London, and in that of Utrecht; those in the latter 
have recently been described and figured by M. Harting, 

A specimen of one of these enormous mollusca has just been seen 
by the crew of a French man-of-war, and escaped capture only by 
leaving a part of his tail behind him. On the 30th November last, 
at two in the afternoon, the French steamer * Aleeton,’ being then 
about 40 leagues N.E. of Teneriffe, fell in with a gigantic Cuttle¬ 
fish, of a brick-red colour, which appears to have been disporting 
itself at the surface of the sea. The captain gave immediate orders 
to attempt its capture; but a strong gale which was then blowing 
caused the ship to roll much, and rendered its handling difficult, 
whilst the monster, apparently foreseeing the fate that was pre¬ 
paring for him, displayed great intelligence in avoiding the vessel. 
He was, however, hit with several bullets, and at last struck with a 
harpoon, and seized by a cord with a slip-knot. At this moment, 
when ever y preparation was being made to secure it, the animal, by 
a suddeu violent movement, drew the harpoon out of its soft flesh, 
and at the same time the noose slipped over its skin down to the 
caudal extremity, where it held, hut in hoisting the animal out of 
the water the part thus seized broke off, ana only a fragment, 
weighing about 20 kilogrammes, was brought on board. Both 
sailors and officers were anxious to have a boat lowered in order to 
go in pursuit of the creature; but the captain, fearing lest some 
harm should happen to the boat’s crew in their struggle with so 
novel an opponent, declined this step, and left the mutilated mollusk 
to its fate. 

The ship was brought sufficiently near the Cuttle-fish to enable 
one of the officers to make a drawing of it. Its length was 15 or 
18 feet; and its eight arras, covered with suckers, were estimated at 
5 or 6 feet long. Its eyes, flush with the surface of the head, were 
of enormous size, and their fixity is described as giving them a 
frightful aspect. The mouth, resembling the beak of a parrot, might 
be nearly 18^ inches [in diameter]. The body was fusiform, much 
thickened in the centre, and its weight was estimated at 2000 kilo¬ 
grammes (above 4000 lbs.). The fins formed two large, rounded, 
fleshy lobes .—Oomptes Eendus, 30th December, 1861, p. 1263. 
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XIX .—On an apparently now Form of llolothuria. 

By John Anderson, M.l).* 

[Plate XI.J 

In the autumn of 1859 1 dredged, from 5 fathoms of water in 
Bressay Sound, Shetland, the Holothuria which forms the sub¬ 
ject of this memoir (PI. XI. fig. 1). It was clinging to 
the inside of a dead and hull-open Modiola vulyaris . When 
captured, it was of a cream-colour slightly speckled with brown ; 
but since it has been in confinement, it has sensibly deepened 
in colour. During the first months of its imprisonment it was 
very lively, especially at night; during the day, when exposed 
to the light, it always contracted itself into a little ball, con¬ 
fining itself to one spot, and that the one exposed to sun-light. 
The tentacles were always exposed at night, but were imme¬ 
diately retracted whenever any attempt was made to examine them. 
About the beginning of the second month of its confinement it 
became more sluggish, aud remained for days contracted,.never 
displaying its tentacles even at night* The body contracted so 
firmly upon itself, that many of the feet by which it was attached 
gave way, and were left sticking to the sides of the glass vessel 
in which it was confined. After remaining in this condition for 
some time, the integument about the centre of the body at last 
.raptured, and through the opening a portion of the viscera were 
protruded, which ultimately sloughed away; at the same time a 
considerable portion of the external skin desquamated, the ani¬ 
mal not appearing to suffer much from the process, for the 
opening healed shortly afterwards. The animal has been kept 

* Communicated by the Author, having been read before the Royal 
Physical Society of Edinburgh, Jan. 22,18u2. 
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in a email shallow vessel of sea-water, with only a little piece of 
sea-weed in it to keep the water in good condition. Daring by 
far the greater part of the nineteen months of its confinement 
it remained contracted, seldom moving from one spot. The 
only food it could possibly have obtained must have consisted 
either of microscopic animalcules or the spores of Alga;. The 
animal is still alive; and I am therefore not in a position to say 
anything regarding its internal structure. 

The dorsal region of the body, when the creature is contracted, 
is of a deep purplish-brown tint, but the ventral surface is of a 
paler hue. The dorsal surface, when the creature is distended, 
approaches very much to the colour of the ventral aspect when 
in a state of contraction. 

When contracted, it is little more than a quarter of an inch 
in length, and about the fifth of an inch in breadth; but when 
distended and moving about, it becomes double this length, and 
its breadth also is slightly increased. 

The five double rows of sucking-feet are unsymmetrical, the 
two dorsal rows being irregular in their distribution. The dorsal 
feet are much less numerous than the ventral, which they greatly 
exceed in size, and from which they differ very much in their 
undilatcd tips, and by their being seated in some instances upon 
rounded eminences or tubercles of considerable size. These feet 
are capable of complete retraction into the tubercles. Though 
the two dorsal rows of feet differ very much from the ordinary 
arrangement of these organs in the Holothuri&dse, we can never¬ 
theless trace faint indications of the double character of the 
rows. 

The three double rows of ventral sucking-feet are fully deve¬ 
loped; the feet are placed opposite to one another, and are 
dilated at their tips, but arc only partially retractile. The ani¬ 
mal walks upon the three well-developed rows; and if turned 
upon the aborted ones, it immediately recovers itself, and turns 
round to what appears to be its ventral surface. In the anoma¬ 
lous genus Psolus, as is well known, the locomotive organs arc 
restricted to a small flattened ventral disk, on which the three 
developed rows of feet arc disposed. 

The arrangement of the feet in the animal under considera¬ 
tion is another instance of a like specialization of function, 
and indicates the tripod nature of the Holothuria . Viewed 
thus, this little animal is fraught with interest, and may serve 
to connect, by its gradation of form, the genus Holothuria, with 
its five well-developed rows of locomotive feet, and the genus 
Psolus . 

The tentacles (PI, XI, fig, 2) are ten in number; eight of them 
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are long, pedunculated, and alternately branched; and the other 
two arc short and divided at their tips. They are all of a pale- 
yellow colour, very pellucid, and are about a fifth of the length 
of the body when it is fully extended* The two short tentacles 
correspond to the two tuberculated rows of feet of the dorsal 
aspect. 

The body of the animal is covered with calcareous plates of 
an irregular form, perforated by nearly circular apertures (fig, 4)* 
The plates found in the feet of the three ventral rows (fig, 7) are 
spindle-shaped ; but they change their form in the feet imme¬ 
diately surrounding the head (fig. 8), and become in appearance 
very similar to the plates found on the body-skin. The plates 
of the dorsal tubercles and feet (fig. 3) resemble in their irregu¬ 
larity the plates of the body of the animal; and the same may 
be said of the plates occurring in the tentacles (fig. 6), in whicn 
they may be found extending to their ultimate divisions. 

The very delicate structure of the feet enabled me to ex¬ 
amine them microscopically in the living animal; and when 
so examined, a continuous circulation of a minutely granular 
fluid may be seen, the current consisting of two streams—one 
passing along one side of the foot to the sucking-disk, and the 
other flowing back from this structure to the body of the 
uuimal. 

This little creature evidently belongs to Linntcus’s genus 
Holothuria, which Van der Ilocven has lately revived with the 
following signification:— 

“Feet of twofold structure and figure, some cylindrical, di¬ 
lated at the tip, usually occurring in the abdomen only, others 
situated on the buck, not dilated at the tip, emerging from warts 
on the back. Body cylindrical or flattened in the abdomen.” 

Having only found one specimen of this Holothuria , it would 
be premature, it appears to me, to describe it as a new species. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XI. 

Fig, 1. Holothuria , three times the natural size* 

Fig. 2. Buccal extremity and tentacles, 

Fig, 3. Calcareous plateB of dorsal feet. 

Fy, 4. „ „ body-skin. 

Fig* 5, ,, M dorsal feet near head. 

Fig, 6. „ „ oral tentasles. 

Fig, 7. Portion of ventral foot, showing the form and arrangement of the 
plates. 

Fig, 8. Calcareous plates from feet surrounding the head. 


14 * 
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XX .—Remarks on the Natural Order Bignoniacca?. 

By Behthold Seemann, Ph.D., F.L.S. 

Mr. Miehs, in concluding his “Observations on the Bigno- 
niamu” in this Journal (scr. 3. vol. viii. p. 120), stated that 
having learnt my intention of continuing inquiries in that family, 
and wishing to avoid contravention, he had been induced to cede 
to me the priority, reserving, however, to himself the right of re¬ 
suming the subject at a future time. I am fully sensible of the 
courtesy shown, but feel rather sorry, and I am sure the public will 
share my feeling, that Mr. Miers should, even for a time, have sus¬ 
pended his investigations of a natural order so much in need 
of a thorough revision, after having already thrown so much 
light upon it by a series of valuable observations and descrip¬ 
tions. The Bignoniaccse have hitherto been handled so super¬ 
ficially by many authors, that even the labours of Don, Martius, 
DcCandolle, and Fenzl, important as they are, can scarcely be 
regarded as more than landmarks to guide us through a region 
of bewilderment and chaos, where there is room for more than 
one pair of eyes to observe, and more than one mind to draw 
conclusions. 

It is not my intention to open my series of papers on the 
Bignoniaceccby an elaborate criticism of Mr. Micrs’s "Observa¬ 
tions on the Bignoniaccccbut as the result of his inquiries 
would seem to invalidate the characters upon which I and others 
maintained Cresccntiacetie and Bignoniacete as distinct orders, or, 
at all events, tribes, I am compelled to say a few words respecting 
them. The principal character dividing Crescentiaceie from 
Bignoniaceae proper is that the former have an indehisceiit, the 
latter a dehiscent fruit. The genus Tanaectum I placed amongst 
Crcsccntiaceaj, because it is everywhere described as having an 
indchiscent fruit; and I had seen only flowering specimens of 
T, albiflorum and T. crucigemm, whicn form my first section; 
whilst of T, lilacinum and T, parasiiicum , belonging to my second 
section ( Schlegelia ), 1 had seen, and in one instance eaten, the 
ripe fruit. Now, there are at the British Museum some loose 
fruit without any other remark save that they had come 
from Jamaica; and, though u these fruits are not accompanied 
by any dried specimen of the plant from which they were ga¬ 
thered/ 1 Mr. Miers referred them to 1'anaecium albiflorum • I 
cannot admit the justice of this proceeding, and beg to recall to 
mind that by far the greater part of the confusion now existing in 
Bignoniacese has been caused by loose fruits and seeds being re¬ 
ferred to plants with which they had nothing whatever to do. Mr. 
Miers has been led to form several erroneous conclusions by not 
being aware to what extent this has been done. For instance,when 
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he says that “in Fridericta the structure of the capsule and 
seeds completely agrees with that of Jacoranda ” he was unaware 
that simply a genuine Jacaranda fruit had been figured with 
Fridericta ,—a blunder made by Martins, but long ago rectified 
by Fenzl and DcCandolle. Again, when speaking of the fruit 
of Spathodca campanulata , he calls it, on the authority of a plate 
(1.28)in Palisot do Bcauvois, 'Fl.Owar./ 4-cclled, and “having 
numerous orbicular lentiform seeds with a narrow wing/ 1 The 
plate referred to represents a wretchedly drawn fruit, which we 
arc told must cither belong to Spathodca campanulata or S. lends; 
and, on the strength of this, Fenzl was tempted to remove Spa - 
thodea to Crcsccntiacca 1 . But, as vve now know the fruits of both 
those species, neither of which bear the slightest resemblance to 
that represented in the plate, wc must look elsewhere, and have 
no difficulty in referring it to Kigelia pinnata— a plant very 
common in the whole region inhabited by the two Spathodcas 
named. Indeed, Mr. Miers wus very nearly drifting towards the 
same conclusion, when his ready eye detected certain details 
agreeing with the figure of the fruit of Kigelia given in Deles- 
aert's ‘ leones.* 

Caution, and an ardent wish not to increase the existing con¬ 
fusion, compel me therefore to reject the assumption that the loose 
fruits preserved at the British Museum belong to Tanaccium 
albiflorum. They may belong to Adenocahjmna, a genus of which 
nobody but Mr. Miers has seen the fruit. Should, however, at a 
future period, evidence be adduced that the fruits in question 
really belong to Tanaccium albiflorum and its nearest ally, I am 
quite prepared to admit the justice of separating generically ruy 
two sections of Tanaccium ; but the materials at my disposal left 
no choice save that of combining them under one genus. 

The belief that the fruit figured by Palisot dc Bcauvois be¬ 
longed to Spathodea , instead of Kigelia, has led Mr. Miers into 
the further error of conjecturing the relationship of Parmcntiera 
and Spathodca —two genera which agree in nothing save their 
spathaceous calyx. It is also a matter of regret that Mr. Miers 
assumed that I had copied my character of the genus Parmcntiera 
from DeCandolle’s account of the fruit of P. edulis, a description 
framed entirely upon the drawing and descriptions of Mocino 
and Hernandez. Mr. Miers forgets that I was the discoverer of 
the famous Candle-tree ( Parmcntiera ccrifera , Seem.), and docs 
not seem to know that I lived for some weeks in forests com¬ 
posed of it. The singularities of this strange production early 
attracted my notice, and I made numerous notes on the spot, 
which, with the specimens brought home, served as the basis of 
what I have written upon the subject. There is not the slightest. 
tendency in the fruit towards becoming dehiscent and “evidently 
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2-valvular,” The fruit, when fully ripe, simply enters upon a 
state of putrefaction. I must therefore object to the opinion 
that “ the genus ought at once to be consigned to Bignoniaccre.” 
Mr, Miers is doubtful what part of the fruit is eaten by cattle. 
I stated that cattle, if fed with the fruit, soon get fat, and of 
oourse meant not a certain part, but the entire fruit. 

If, then, all Cresccutiacese have an indehiscent fruit, they must 
also have apterous seeds; for, as Lindley has justly remarked, 
no instance is known of the existence of winged seeds in inde¬ 
hiscent pericarps, as that would neutralize the object for which 
winged seeds seem to have been created. Yet Mr. Miers, again 
relying upon the correctness of figures when they arc partly 
erroneous, assigns winged seeds to the Crescentiaccous genus 
Colea, "The several details,” he says, “ of C. Mauritiana (Bot. 
Mag. t. 2817), of C. Tcl/airice (ib. tab. 2970, and of C. fioribunda 
(Bot. Reg. vol. xxvii. 1.19) all prove most distinctly the presence 
of a broad membranaceous wing around the seeds, as in Kiynoniaf* 
and u if,” he continues in a foot-note, “ the presence of a wing 
on the seed of C. Tel/atria be questioned, there can no be doubt of 
its existence in C. fioribunda” Neither the ligure nor the de¬ 
scription of C. fioribunda in ‘Bot. lteg/ vol. xxvii. 1.19 indicate 
the presence of a membranaceous wing; on the contrary, in that 
place, Lindley endorses the opinion that the division of Bigno- 
niacetc and Crescentiaecee is founded upon important physio¬ 
logical and anatomical characters. With regard to the figure of 
C. Mauritiana in the ‘Bot. Mag./ it was taken from a drawing 
made abroad, by hands evidently not excelling in analyses; and 
in copying it again on stone, the lithographer, perhaps wishing 
to give greater distinctness to an obscurely drawn figure, may 
have made the seed appear almost winged. Bojer, who quotes this 
plate, and who had the plant growing in the Mauritius Garden, 
says most distinctly that, in common with C. fioribunda and Tel- 
fairia , it has apterous seods. It was also a positive mistake when, 
in a drawing of Colea Telfairi#, transmitted to SirW. J. Hooker 
and published in the ‘Bot. Mag./ a winged seed was introduced. 
This has been subsequently corrected; and in quoting t. 2970 of 
the ' Bot. Mag/ in my 4 Synopsis Crescentiacearum/ I excluded 
fig.2, as DeC&ndolle had done before me, Colea Telfairue has a 
fleshy indehiscent edible fruit, and is extensively cultivated in 
Madagascar, on account of its nutritious qualities and agreeable 
flavour. If it bad a dry woody fruit like the Bignoniacese, how 
could it possibly be eaten ? I therefore claim the genus Colea, 
on account of its indehiscent fruit and wingless seeds, as a 
genuine member of Crescentiacese. Besides, in most Coleas the 
flowers grow out of the trunk and old wood, which to my mind 
is perfectly convincing that the fruit is of more considerable 
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weight than the dry woody capsule of a Bignoniacca. The heaviest 
fruit borne by trees are always developed from flowers springing 
from the trunk and old wood. I instance Crescentia , Theobroma , 
the large-fruited Myrtacea . Mr. Miers occasionally witnessed 
the same mode of floral development in some species of Tecoma , 
" whose racemes grow out of the old leafless axils of the stem.” 
I am well aware that several of the digitate Tecomas flower after 
all the leaves have fallen off, as, for instance, my T. Gmyacan 
from Panama; but I have never seen blossoms on the trunk, or 
springing from the old wood, as happens in that section of Colea 
which l have termed “( Jotea* genuirue .” 

With regard to Pity Hart hroti, which Mr. Miers, notwithstand¬ 
ing the positive testimony of 13ojer that it has an indchiscont 
fruit, also wished to expel from Crcseentiaeese, 1 obtained some 
additional information during my late visit to Mauritius. Mr. 
Duncan, of the Botanic Garden, showed me a drawing of the 
fruit of i\ Comorenso , made by his son years ago, according 
to which it is as fleshy and indehisccnt as that of Parmentiera; 
and it is converted into sweetmeats in Mauritius. I regard 
it simply as a lapsus perm# when Mr. Miers says that I stated 
Tripinnaria to belong to Kiyelia , as I classed it with Colea . 

It will therefore be seen that there is no reason why a good 
natural division should be set aside, and why any genus of 
Crescentiacea' enumerated by me should be transferred to Big- 
uoniacece. If Adenocahjmna lias really no wings, it would sim¬ 
ply form an exception to the generality of Bignoniaccae; and, 
m drawing up a diagnosis of the order, the word " plerumque ” 
used in connexion with “ semina alata” would remedy the diffi¬ 
culty. But unless I Bee the fruit actually attached to the speci¬ 
mens, I should hesitate to admit that Advnocalymna had wingless 
seeds. All the other genera having more or less apterous seeds 
require yet to be studied more closely. Oxycladm , Miers, which 
I think will prove to be idcntieul with Rpyesia , Clos, I could 
never bring myself to regard as Bignoniaccom ; and Henriquezia , 
Benth., with its MyPlatycarpum, H.B.K., by their semi-inferior 
ovary, five fertile stamens, and (in Henriquezia) stipulate leaves, 
would seem to be much better placed between Rubiaceso and 
Loganiacese, forming a natural transition from one to the other. 
I have seen Fagraas with a corolla much more irregular than 
that of Henriquezia . 

As my principal obiect in this communication has been to 
vindicate the independence and integrity of the Crescentiacess 
as circumscribed in my Synopsis, 1 shall only touch slightly 
upon other statements made bv Mr. Miers. Dolichandra is 
not inarginicidal in its fruit, as Mr. Miers supposes; it is locu- 
licidal, as stated by Chamisso, and must be classed with the Catal - 
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pea and Pleostietides . The authentic specimens in Berlin leave 
no doubt on this point. It is n climber, the only Cata/pea 
having tendrils! 1 do not consider Bignonia gfuiinosa a con¬ 

gener of it. That species is an erect shrub, and lias a different 
calyx and corolla. Mr. Min s is quite right in referring Delosfoma 
to Catalpeic. After the publication of the fine plate of Cudazzia 
speciosa, Karst, ct Tnan. (identified by me m 1859 with Delo- 
stoma integrifotium, Don), no one could doubt it. Aslianthm 
ought also to be transferred to Catalpccc, and placed near Chi - 
lopsis} Cybistax () angua Spruce, Spaihodea ? fra,cinifuha 1I.B.K.) 
must share the same fate. Tahcbuiu I would not wish to keep 
lip; most species enumerated under it by DeCandollc belong 
to Tecoma (which I restrict to the arboreous, digitate-leaved, 
monostictideous species), and the others to Callichlamys, Jtigno - 
via, and Anemopagma *. Diptci'osjiorma, HnssL, I class with 
Stereospermum ( D . personatum^St. Ilasskarh, Zoll.). Several 
foreign elements I expel from the order altogether, viz.:— 

Bignonia ? obovata, Ilook. ct Am. = Stemwadenia pubescens , 
Beuth., an Apooynca. 

B. Peruviana, Linn.= Vitis bipinnata , Torr. ct Gray, an Apcli- 
dea, according to an authentic specimen in the British Museum. 

/?, romosa, ltoxb , may prove identical with Paulo wnia impe¬ 
rial™, or rather P. tomentosa, Aachcroou (B. tamentum, Tlmnb.), 
a Scropliularinea. 

Bravasia jlorilmnda, DC. = Onychacanthvs Cumingianus, Necs, 
an Acantliacon. 

Spaihodea ilirifolut, Seem. = Digitalis dracocrphaloides, Arrab. 
FI. rlum. vi. 1.101, an Aeantbaccn, but quite a new genus. 

Tourretia lajjjtaeea, Willd., 1 would place amongst Sesamcuc, 
near Sesamopteris, as Mr. Miers has alicady suggested. 

For the present I shall content myself with these observations, 
necessarily forced upon me by what had been written after the 
publication of my ( Synopsis Crc8cenliaccarum. , But as the 
public would not be in a fair position to judge of the merits of 
the case unless Mr. Micro's objections to the above were made 
known, I submitted the whole of the preceding matter to Mr. 
Micro; and the letter which he wrote to me after receiving it, 
and has kindlypermitted to appear in these pages, will conclude 
all I have to offer:— 

* Tabebuia vlighosa, T.? leucoxyla, T. cassinoides, T. hamantha, T. 
triphylla, T.fluviatiUs , and T. rosea, belong to Tecoma. T. ilicjfolia is 
identical with Bignonia anattomasam, and probably the type of a new 
gemis peculiar to Madagascar; T. latifolia and T. 7 rvfinervii belong to 
CaUiMamys ; T. citrifoliu seems to be a species of Anemop<ryma j T. py- 
ramidata is = Zcyhera surinumensis, Miq. (Bignonia pyromidata, Kicb., 
B* ruptitris, Gurdn., B. Sinclair*, Btb., and a host of others). 
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«« My dear Sir, “ Hammersmith, Feb, 13,18C2, 

f< I return your paper with many thanks for its perusal, and for 
your courtesy iu sending it prior to its publication. You arc per¬ 
fectly justified in maintaining your former convictions in regard to 
Tanaecivm , if you still believe in them ; but I can hardly conceive, in 
the present state of science, how it is possible for any one to conclude 
that the Tanaecivm Jaroba , Sw., and T. paraeiticum, Sw., with such 
diametrically opposite characters, ran belong to the same genus, or 
even to the same tribe. Putting aside for the moment the question 
of the fruit, we find that the structure of the ovary, seated on a 
peculiar disk, iu the former, is quite that of Adenocalymna and of a 
few congeners, while that of SchlegeUa has its ovules fixed iu the 
middle of the dissepiment. In regard to the fruit which I described 
as that of T. albifiorum , it is true that it is not accompanied by any 
flowering specimen; but, coupled with the fact of the structure of 
the ovary, which I have fully verified, the evidence becomes almost 
complete; for the fruit in question agrees in size with Swartz's de¬ 
scription in its singular oblong shape, its hard, smooth, 2-locular, 
2-valved shell, with “ many large, broad, compressed, imbricated 
seeds"—characters that scarcely leave a doubt as to its specific iden¬ 
tity. This, again, is confirmed by the coincidence of flowering spe¬ 
cimens of T. prazlongum and fruit, both sent from British Guiana 
by Schomburgk*. The structure of the ovary, about which a doubt 
cannot be raised, shows the true position of Tanaecivm , and proves 
incontestably that it cannot belong to Creseentiaceoe. 

“ With regard to Pannentiera , I regretted that you had not given 
more tangible characters of its fruit, and had not shown the struc¬ 
ture of the ovary. I referred, iu the ahseuce of these, to your draw- 
iug, which marks, by two very distinct transversal lines, that the 
fruit is 2-valvular, no such sutural lines being found in Crcscentia . 
I argued therefore that if these (your own) indications be confirmed, 
and if the ovary be found to be 2-locular, with ovules peculiarly' 
placed, then Pai'mentiera ought to be referred to Bignoniaceoe. This 
would of course include Catalpeee, where it would go uuder certain 
conditions to be proved. I think you will not venture to gainsay so 
legitimate an inference. The characters to which you seem to 
Attach so much importance—of flowers issuing from the trunk (also 
partial in other families), and of the edible fruit—are of no value in 
an ordinal point of view, whatever consideration they may deserve 
as generic attributesf. They would seem to show a close affinity 
between Colea and Par men tier a. 

“ What I mentioned about Colea was founded on the statements 
recorded up to that time by the best authorities; if those facts be 
erroneous according to the evidence you have since obtained at the 
Mauritius, you must deal fairly with the inferences previously drawn 

* The fruit from British Guiana iu the British Museum here alluded to 
is not accompanied by any herbarium specimens, though it is quite true 
that Scliomburgk did send a Tanaecium in flower from that locality.—B. S. 

t I did not say they possessed any ordinal value, but simply quoted 
them in proof of the mut being fleshy and heavier than a mere dry cap¬ 
sule.— B. 8* 
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and derived from the only legitimate sources at command. You 
admit that the figure of C. Mauritiana shows winged seeds. C, Tel - 
fairue, in *Bot. Mag.* 2976, with a 2-valved Suit, is stated, on 
Bojer's authority, to have ‘a spongy dissepiment hearing many 
seeds, which are surrounded by a thin aud broad pellucid margin.* 
C.JIoribunda , which I lmvc seen, had an unripe flattish capsule, very 
like that of a Tecoma *. It will bo gratifying to see any fresh evi¬ 
dence you can offer in regard to the structure of the ovary and fruit 
of Colin . 

" I think it will he conceded by botanists that the only legitimate 
line of distinction between Crescentiacem and Bignoniacece exists in 
the former having a 1-locular ovary with parietal placentation (as 1 
have seen in Ores cent ia and Kigelia), and a fruit with a solid suture- 
less shell, containing fleshy wingless seeds. In Bignouiaceue we have 
a 2-locular ovary with ovules widely separated on the dissepiment, 
and a 2-celled, 2-valved fruit, generally, but not always, with winged 
seeds: it would be quite legitimate with this character (as in your 
Parmentiera cerifera) that the dissepiment should he large and 
cylindrical (as occurs also in Stereospermum), and that its valves 
should be prevented from bursting by a fleshy or coriaceous cpicurp; 
for mauy capsules of true Bignonicm are covered by a thick coria¬ 
ceous envelope that keeps them from dehiscing for a long time after 
the fruit is ripe and has fallen. At all events, neither Parmentiera 
nor Colea can belong to Cresecntiaccm according to any legitimate 
line of demarcation. Crescentiacerc, after the principle 1 have de¬ 
fined, form a very distinct group; but they cease to be so under your 
division, for you there break through the rule of cnrpellary arrange¬ 
ment, which forms the basis on which the grand system of Jussieu 
is founded. The Jacaramlctc accord with Crescentiaccm in their 
1-celled ovary, with a parietal attachment of their ovules and seeds, 
but differ in having a dehiscent capsule with winged seeds. AWc- 
gelia, from the construction of its ovary, will probably be found to 
belong to the group where my Oxycladua must find a place; for 
thero can be no doubt, from the structure of its ovary, that it is a 
truly Bignoniaoeous genus. I mentioned to you, after your return 
to England, that I had seen the fruit of Fridericia, and had convinced 
myself of the error of Martius, and had consequently erased the mis¬ 
take from all the copies of mv * Observations* and * Contributions j* 
and that ought to be considered a sufficient acknowledgment: it 
is enough to answer for our own mistakes, without being saddled 
with the errors of others. These observations are offered in the 
most friendly spirit, and may perhaps induce you to reconsider the 
matter before you publish your remarks. We have both the same 
object in view, which is to elicit the truth. 

ff I am, my dear Sir, very truly yours, 

" John Miees.” 

22 Csaonbury Square, London, N. 

February 1862. 

* As Colea JUmbunda flowers from the old wood, of course the leaves 
or flowers cannot be attached to this fruit; ami hence it must be regarded 
as doubtful, or, at aU events, as inconclusive.—B. S, 
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XXI.— Note on the Relationship of Cannabinaccse. 

By Bertiiold Seemann, Ph.D., F.L.S. 

It appears to be a growing conviction that the apetalous Exogens 
arc not so intimately connected with each other as was formerly 
thought, but merely held together by the artificial character of 
not possessing perfect flowers, and that their relationship is to 
be Rought rather amongst plants possessing both calyx and co¬ 
rolla than amongst those forms with which they have hitherto 
been associated. The number of apctalous orders kept systema¬ 
tically apart from pctalous ones is constantly diminishing as the 
links connecting them with more highly developed types are disco¬ 
vered ; nevertheless a good many still remain to bo disposed of, 
and amongst them are the Cannabinaccac, an order composed of 
three species, viz. Cannabis sntiva, Linn., Humulus Lvpulus, Linn., 
and IL japoniens, Sieb. et Zucc. Whilst fully admitting their 
intimate connexion with the Morose, Artocarpeae, and Urticeae 
proper, they seem to present a number of characters proving 
them close allies of the Aceriuca; aud Malpighiaceas. They 
agree with both in having opposite leaves, an imbricated calyx, 
suspended ovules, indehisccnt fruit, exalbuminous seed, and 
convolute embryo. They share with Accrinero the palmati- 
nerved leaves and bifid stigma, with Malpighiacefe the occa¬ 
sional climbing habit, hair affixed in the middle, stipules, pani¬ 
culate flowers, solitary ovule, and superior radicle, showing the 
balance to be in favour of Malpighiacex. Without overrating 
habit, it is entitled to some weight. Whilst there is not a single 
winding Urticca, Artocaq)ea, or Morca, there arc two winding 
Cannabinaccae and a number of winding Malpighiaceaj. Hair 
affixed in the middle, so frequent amongst Malpigbiaceoi, occurs 
In Humulus japonicus, but not in any other Urticaceous or other 
order of Dicotyledons, except Papilionaccae ( Tndigofera ). The 
presence of stipules and paniculate flowers is also important, 
whilst the solitary ovules and superior radicle are still more im¬ 
portant considerations. The strong diclinous tendency and 
solitary carpels of Cannabinaccse will probably be raised as 
objections to the view here ventilated, as being against the 
alliance with Endlicher’s Acera and Lindle/s Sapindales. It 
must, however, be remombered that polygamous flowers are 
common both in Acerinese and Malpighiaceas, whilst hermaphro¬ 
dite ones are by no means rare in Humulus as well as in Cannabis* 
(Conf. Masters in ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle 1 and Hegel’s ‘Partheno¬ 
genesis.’) Nor do the solitary carpels present any difficulty. 
Petiveriaceae, which do possess such solitary carpels, have already 
been ranged by Lindley between Sapindace© and Acerineie. Iq 
fact, Lindley’s diagnosis of Sapindales —" Hypogynons ISxogsns, 
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with monodichlamydcous unsymmctrical flowers, a\ile placenta*, 
an imbricated calyx and corolla, definite stamens, ami little or 
no albumen”—virtually includes Cannabiimeea*, though placed 
by that author in a different ulliance; and by adding to titidli- 
cuer's definition of his i Accra * “carpidin interdum solitaria,” 
the Cannabinact’tt arc no longer excluded from them. 


XXII.— A Catalogue of the Zoophytes of South Devon and South 
Cornwall , By the ltcv. Thomas Hincks, B.A, 

[Continued from p. 30.] 

Membranifora, Dc Blainvillc ( continued ), 

13. M. discrcta , n. sp. PI. XII. fig. 1. 

Cells oval, distant, distinct, varying in size, and irregularly dis¬ 
posed ; the margin cut into about sixteen lobes, supporting 
as many spines, which bend over the aperture. Ovieell small, 
globose, minutely frosted. 

On shell, from the Brixham trawl-boats. 

In this species the cells are remarkably disconnected one from 
the other. They seem as if lying together in a group rather 
than united in one structure;. They are also not uuiform either 
in size or arrangement. The crenation or lobing of the margin 
is a very distinctive character. Each spine springs from a little 
boss on the edge of the cell. 

Lefralia, Johnston. 

1. L. Brongniartiij Audouin. 

Very abundant from deep water, and also in moderate depths. 
3. L . Landshorovit , Johnston. 

Not common : Start Bay and from the Brixham trawlers, on 
shell ; on Scrlularia abietina , from 30 fathoms depth, coast of 
Cornwall. 

[Abundant off the Great Ormc's Head, North Wales.] 

3. £. reticulata , Macgillivray. 

Very common in deep water; one of the most abundant spe¬ 
cies on the Cornish Pinna from 60 fathoms, forming exquisite 

E 4 heB on the interior surface of the shell; on stone, from 40 
oms; on Eschara foliacea , Devon, &c. 

4, L. auriculata , IIassail. 

Not rare: Torbay; on Pinna , 60 fathoms, &c. 

[Off Maughold Head, Isle of Man.] 
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of South Devon and South Cornwall . 

5. L. concinna, Busk. 

Common: Torbay, on shell, forming large, circular, reddish 
patches; from 40 fathoms, a few miles south of Polperro, on 
stone, &c. 

Mr. Busk gives the absence of spines as one of the distinctive 
marks of this species; two, however, arc sometimes present on 
the fresher marginal cells, in sheltered situations. 

[Very abundant on shells, &c., off the Isle of Man (north)]. 

G. L . verrucosa , Esper. 

Devon, rare; near Polperro, on rock between tide-marks; 
on stone from 40 fathoms, Cornwall, a single specimen. tc Coast 
of Cornwall, near low-water mark, and also in deep water ” (C. 
IK Poach). 

[Ilfracombe, between tide-marks.] 

7. L. violacea, Johnston. 

Not uncommon: on shell from the Brixham trawlers, forming 
a cream-coloured crust; Torbay, on shells. 

8. L . spinifera , Johnston. Busk, Catalogue, pi. 7G. figs. 2, 3. 

Common on Laminaria stems and roots: Salcombe, &c. 

The large interlacing roots of the Tangle are the home or 
hiding-place of a multitude of marine animals, and are generally 
rich in Zoophytes. The collector will always do well to " bag ” 
as many of them as possible, and reserve them for quiet and 
close examination. The present species is very generally pre¬ 
sent, and I have seldom met with it in any other habitat. 

[Isle of Man.] 

9. L. unicornis, Johnston. 

Very common on stones between tide-marks. 

This is one of the most plentiful of the littoral species, often 
covering with its silvery-white crust very large spaces on the 
surface of rock or stone. 1 have never met with it except in the 
littoral region. 

10. L. ansa t a , Johnston. 

Bare: a few specimens only have occurred, on stones taken 
up from 40 and 30 fathoms depth off the Cornish coast. I 
have had the opportunity of examining the ovicell, which is not 
described by Johnston or Busk, and find that it differs widely 
from that of L. unicornis, yielding therefore another distinctive 
character. It is small, smooth, wanting the radiating grooves* 
and very intimately united to the cell above. 

“ On a slaty rock sent from Cornwall by C. W. Peach ** 
{Johnston). 

[On stone from deep water* off the coast of Antrim.] 
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11. L. trispmosa, Johnston. 

Very common, on shell, stone, &c.: the 60-fathom Pinna are 
largely covered with its yellow crust. 

12. L . coccinea, Abildgaard. 

Common : Torquay, between tide-marks; Start Bay, Saleombe 
Bay, &c, Sidniouth (Mrs. Gatty). 

13. L . linearis , Hassall. 

Very abundant and generally distributed: plentiful in 60 aud 
40 fathoms depth, Cornwall; Torbay, &c. 

This is decidedly one of the commonest species. It is usually 
of a pretty rose-colour. 

[Isle of Man.] 

14. L . ciliata , Pallas. 

Very common: ranges from the shore to very deep water. 

15. L. Gatty a, Landsborough. 

“Sidmoutb, on Phyllophora rubens” (Mrs. Gatty ). 

16. L. Woodiana , Busk, Crag Folyzoa, p. 42, pi. 7. 
figs. 1 & 3. 

On the under surface of a large stone taken up from 30 fa¬ 
thoms, south-west of Folperro. 

A single specimen only haB been met with. 

I have already recorded the discovery of this Lcpralia off the 
coast of Antrim, where it occurs sparingly on shells from deep 
water. It is one of the species described by Mr. Busk from the 
Coralline Crag, and had only been known in a fossil state pre¬ 
vious to its occurrence off the Irish coast. It has since been 
found at Madeira. 

The Cornish specimen is in very fine condition, and enables 
me to correct a portion of Mr. Busk's description, which is in¬ 
accurate from his only having had the opportunity of examining 
fossil or worn examples. Instead of a u very minute avicularium 
on each side of the orifice on the highest part of the cell/' L . 
Woodiana is furnished with two long and slender vihracula , 
which cross one another above the aperture* These organs have 
entirely disappeared in the Irish as well as in the Crag specimens, 
and their position is marked by two small openings. 

The species is nearly allied to L. Hyndmanni , and appears to 
be essentially a deep-water form. 

The Cornish agrees with the Madeiran specimens in the ab¬ 
sence of the intercellular punctures. 
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17. L. vulgaris, Moll, Microscopical Journ. (Zoophytology, 
pi. 18. fig. 8). 

Ryn. L. alba, Hincks, Mic. Journ. (Zoophytology, pl.’30. fig. 2). 

Abundant on stone from 80 fathoms, south-west of Polperro. 

In a paper published in the f Proceedings of the Dublin Uni¬ 
versity Zool. and Botan. Assoc/ vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 67, I have de¬ 
scribed a fjepralia under the name of L . alba. It was obtained 
by Mr. Hyndman, of Belfast, from deep water off the coast of 
Antrim. The Cornish stone which yielded the L . Woodiana 
has supplied me with abundant specimens of this form in the 
freshest condition; and I now find that 1 have fallen into the 
very error which I have just corrected in Mr. Busk's description 
of the preceding species, and have represented as avicularia 
what arc in truth vibracular organs. But Lepralia alba with 
vibracula is plainly identical with the L . vulgaris of Moll—a 
common Mediterranean species, which has also been found at 
Madeira. My species must therefore be cancelled, and the L . 
vulgaris placed on our list in its stead. Thus is added another 
to the number of forms common to the Mediterranean and the 
British seas. 

[Coast of Antrim, on shell.] 

18. L . variolosa , Johnston. 

Verv common on shells and stones; abundant on Pinna from 
60 fathoms: Brixkam trawl-refuse; Start Bay, &c. 

19. L . nitida, Fabricius. 

Common, especially in the littoral zone: on stones between 
tide-marks: also on Eschara foliacea from 80 fathoms, &c. A 
favourite habitat is the surface of a fine Sponge which is found 
on rocks at Torquay, near low-water mark. 

In the young state, the ribs present the appearance of sub- 
ercct spines surrounding the margin of the cell; and the spe¬ 
cies bears the closest resemblance, as noted by Dr. Johnston, to 
one of the spiniferous Mcmbranipora , 

20. L. Peachii, Johnston. 

Extremely abundant, from moderate depths to 60 fathoms. 

21. L. ventricosa , Hassall. 

Not uncommon: on stones from deep water, Cornwall, fcc. 
Start Point (/. S . Botvcrbank). 

22. X. innomimta , Couch. 

Common: Torbay, abundant on shell; off Polperro, on stone 
from 40 & 80 fathoms depth, &c. Start Point (J'S.Bowerbani)* 
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A beautiful vavicty ia not uncommon from deep water, in 
which the central ridge is wanting, and along the furrows 
are set rows of punctures, which run continuously across the 
front of the cell The texture is very delicate. This variety 
closely resembles the Z. radiata of Moll. The chief difference 
is in the form of the avicularium, which in the latter species, us 
figured by Busk, Mie. Journ. (Zoophytol. pi 20. figs. 4, 5), is 
of very great length, and blunt at the extremity. 

[Isle of Man (north)]. 

23. L. punctata, Hassall 

Very common : on stones between tide-marks, and in mode¬ 
rate depths (Salcombc Bay); also on Pcclen from the Brixham 
trawl-boats. 

21. L. Malusii, Audouin. 

Very comipon, on shells and stones; Torbay; Start Bay; 
abundant in deep water (GO and 30 fathoms) off the Cornish 
coast, &c. 

25. L.figularis, Johnston. 

On stones from deep water (40 and 30 fathoms) south-west 
of Polperro. 

26. Z. pertusa, Espcr. 

Very common, forming orange patches on shells and stones : 
Torbay; 40 fathoms, Cornish coast, &c. 

27. Z. Pallasiana , Moll. 

Abundant between tide-marks, and in very moderate depths 
(Salcombc Bay); the predominant littoral species on the western 
coasts. The variety armata, figured by Mr. Busk in the ‘ Mi¬ 
croscop. Journal 9 (Zoophytology, pi. 11. figs. 1, 2), lias occurred 
at Torquay. The avicularium is only present on a few of the 
cells. 

[Ramsay! Isle of Man; common.] 

28. Z. labrosa, Busk, 

Not common: in a valve of Cardium from the Brixham trawl- 
boats ; on Pccten, Start Bay. 

[Isle of Man.] 

29. Z. simplex , Johnston. 

I have met with one or two specimens in a shell from the 
trawl-boats. 

Amongst deep-water dredgings from the coast of Antrim it is 
extremely abundant; and Mr. Hyndman has also obtained it off 
the opposite coast of Cantire, But, I believe, no other habitat 
hitherto been recorded 
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30. L, Cccilii , Audouin. 

On a stone from deep water, coast of Cornwall; also on 
Eschar a cervienvois. 

This is an addition to our English list. 

L . Cccilii had only been found till now in Jersey, 

31. L , adpressa , Busk, 

Torbay, on shells. 

This is a very interesting addition to our fauna. The species 
was first obtained by Mr. Darwin at Chiloe, in 90 fathoms; and 
it lias since been found abundantly on shells from Mazatlan, It 
will probably prove to be not uncommon on the Devonshire 
coast. 1 have already met with several specimens. 

The Torbay examples agree with the Mazatlan form in the 
absence of the radiating grooves on the cells. The; surface is 
granular. A blunt process is commonly present at each extre¬ 
mity of the lower margin of the aperture. The ovirells are 
small, somewhat depressed, closely admitc to the cell above, 
smooth in front, and strongly grooved round the border. 

32. L. M/a, Busk. 

On shell from the Brixham trawlers; on a stone from 40 fa- 
tlionu, south-west of Bolpcrro. 

33. L. granifvra , Johnston. 

Common, on stones between tide-marks and from deep water: 
Torquay, Salcombe (on red weed), &c. {Sidmoutli ( Mrs. Golly ); 
coast of Cornwall (Peach). 

Var. cornvta . On shell, Salcombe Bay. 

34. L . hyalina , Linmeus, 

Very common, on weed, stone, &c. 

Polypidc with twelve tentacles. 

35, L , fissa, Busk. 

On stones front deep water (40 and 30 fathoms), coast of 
Cornwall, “ Coast of Devon (Miss Cutler ); Exinouth ( Barlee)” 

36. L. bupinosa , Jolmstou. 

Common, on stones and shells: Torbay (abundant), Salcombe 
Bay; Cornwall, from 30 fathoms. 

Neither Dr. Johnston's description nor Mr. Busk's in the 
British Museum Catalogue does full justice to this species. It 
may be thus characterized:— 

Celia ovate, elongate, minutely granular; orifice subquadran- 
gular, two long spines on the upper margin, a strongly project- 
Ann ♦ Sf Mag, N, Hist, Ser. 3. VoL ix, 15 
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ing mucro in the centre of the lower lip, from within the base 
of which a process springs, which bends to one side, and forms 
with the inferior margin a kind of loop; a denticle on each side 
of the mucro; on the front of the cell a raised avicularium with 
pointed mandible. 

The species is liable to considerable variation. At times the 
mucro is much developed, und the surface of the polyzoariuni 
bristles with the long spear-like processes. In other cases it is 
a mere tooth on the lower mnrgin. The avicularia, which arc 
generally very numerous, are occasionally wanting. L . bispinosa 
is very abundant in Torbay, and, when fresh, is of a delicate 
lilac colour. 

37. L . affinis, n. sp. PI. XII. fig. 2. 

Cells broad-ovate, minutely punctured, separated by lines; ori¬ 
fice orbicular, with u raised peristome, produced below; three 
denticles within the inferior margin, of which the central one 
is the largest; on the lower edge an avicularium, placed 
transversely, with pointed mandible. 

On shell from Start Bay. 

This species hears a considerable resemblance in some respects 
to L % Lamkborovii . The points of distinction arc the shape of 
the cell, which is not elongate as in the normal Landxborovii, 
the smallness of the punctures, and their more irregular distri¬ 
bution, and especially the form and position of the avicularium. 

• 38. L . ochracea , n. sp. PI. XII. fig. 8. 

Cells rhomboidal, separated by raised lines; surface reticulate, 
sometimes studded with prominent white granules; orifice 
orbicular, with a sinus on the inferior margin, a little below 
which is an oval avicularium, set somewhat obliquely, mandi¬ 
ble pointing downwards,—sometimes replaced by a very large 
spatulate avicularium, extending to the bottom of the cell; 
ovicell-? 

Colour of polyzoariura dull yellow. 

On a stone from 80 fathoms, coast of Cornwall. 

The oval avicularia vary considerably in size. In many of the 
cells they are replaced by the gigantic spatulate avicularia, 
whilst others arc altogether destitute of these organs. 

I have an Australian species, which is probably identical with 
this form. 

89. L. hastata , n. sp. PL XII. figs. 4, 4a. 

Cells oblong, disposed in radiating rows, and separated by 
narrow lines; surface smooth and shining, with rather large 
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punctures; orifice orbicular, with & slight contraction on 
each side below, four or five spines round the upper margin; 
immediately below the centre of the lower margin a mamil¬ 
lary process prolonged above into a spike, and on one side of 
it an aviculariuin with pointed mandible directed upwards ; 
oviccll-? 

In a valve of Cardium , from Start Bay, 

40. L, armata , n. sp. PI. XII. fig, 5, 

Cells ovate, somewhat vcntricose, granular; orifice orbicular, 
with a loop below, enclosed by a raised border; four very 
long tapering spines, two of which are placed on the upper 
margin and two on the sides, the latter projecting in front of 
the ovicell; on one (or sometimes on each) side of the orifice 
a raised process, bearing on the summit a small round avicu- 
larium; ovicell wide, shallow, flat in front, smooth, or with a 
few raised lines. Large mounted avicularia, with elongate 
mandibles, scattered here and there amongst the cells. 

On the under side of a stone, from 30 fathoms, south-west of 
Polperro, forming large brownish or grey patches, 

[To be continued.] 


XXIII.— On the Fibnn and Latex of Vegetables , and on the Coagu¬ 
lation of Fibrin without Evolution of Ammonia . By George 
Gulmvkr, F.R.S., Professor of Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology to the Royal College of Surgeons. 

The wide diffusion of fibrin through the animal kingdom is 
well known. But there is little notice, much less description, 
of a spontaneously coagulable fluid in plants. For instance, in 
the last edition of our most comprehensive work on human 
physiology, Dr. Carpenter says there is nothing in the juices of 
the plant analogous to the fibrin of the blood, and, further, 
that “ the fact of the entire absence of any substance at all re* 
sembling fibrin in the vegetable juices, and the corresponding 
deficiency of the fibro-gelatinous tissues in their fabric, may be 
ftdded in confirmation of an ingenious view be had advanced: 
this refers to limiting the value of fibrin, as regards the ordinary 
nutritive processes, to the maintenance of the gelatinous tissues. 

It is scarcely probable that the presence of fibrin in the vege¬ 
table juices can oe unknown; for the fact is that fibrin is by no 
means uncommon in plants—that is to say, a fluid substance 
which will coagulate spontaneously at the temperature of the 
atmosphere, and then present an intimate structure of fibrils* 

15* 
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I have Seen this fibrin in the clear mice of many fleshy roots; 
but on the present occasion it will be described from observa¬ 
tions on the latex, and from my notes of* experiments on that 
of numerous species of the orders Papaveracese, Campanulacesc, 
Composite, Convolvulaccie, and Urticaccoe. Those arc only 
mentioned as examples; for the facts to be described may be 
witnessed in other orders. 

If the latex be let out of the plant, it will commonly coagulate 
quickly,—in less than four minutes, if in very small quantity, 
as may be seen in a drop, or loss, on a slip of glass. In large 
quantities, as of several drachms, coagulation may or may not be 
slower. And that this coagulation is owing to the fibrin, pre¬ 
viously a colourless and limpid fluid, may be easily shown, both 
during and after its coagulation. The coagulable property is 
probably affected by season and temperature; for the juice of 
the very same plant, which will soon coagulate spontaneously iq 
summer, frequently requires more time or fails altogether to do so 
in February and the cold months. The clot is often structureless, 
and sometimes composed of an intimate texture of fibrils. 1 
have seen them closely resembling those of animal fibrin, long 
since depicted by me (App. to Gerber's € Anatomy/ figs. 241-2 M3; 
and Phil. Mag. for Aug. & Sept. 1812), but less closely packed, 
and so forming a looser tissue, such as we arc familiar with in 
dilute or weak forms of human fibrin. 

But this vegetable fluid differs remarkably from liquor san¬ 
guinis in being often coagulable by water. So rapid or instan¬ 
taneous may the effect of water on the plant-fluid be, as to 
remind one of the action of corrosive suolimate on albumen 
generally, and of water on the albuminous substance of the ova 
of fishc9 particularly. 

The colour and opacity of the latex, whether white or yellow, 
is generally due to particles of extreme minuteness, about 
English inch in diameter. Those are very equal in size, form 
the base of the juice, and altogether closely resemble the mole¬ 
cular base of the chyle of Mammalia, as originally described and 
figured in my Appendix to Gerber's ‘Anatomy/ This molecular 
base, with certain exceptions presently to be noticed, is tbo 
whole opake matter visible in the vegetable latex; and the 
limpid fluid containing the fibrin and this molecular base arc 
quite different parts. These parts might be respectively distin¬ 
guished as the molecular base and liquor laticis. 

- But the milkiness or opacity of the latex of some plants, as iu 
certain Convolvulacese, Cynarocephaleee, and Urticacese, is not 
owing to this molecular base, but to larger oil-like globules, of 
very unequal size and distinct outline. In Convolvulus, these 
globules vary from to inch; in the garden Fig they 
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arc larger and more distinct still; and of intermediate size in 
some species of Carduvs. 

Again, in other plants the molecular base may be present in 
the latex, and the fibrin quite absent, while another matter 
appears. This may be well observed in some Euphorbiaocir. 
Thus in Euphorbia Lathyris and E. Prphis the latex will often 
not, and perhaps mwer will, coagulate spontaneously, and is 
little affected by the addition of water, while the latex otE.exu 
gun is quickly coagulated by water. The liquor laticis and the 
molecular base giving opacity to the latex certainly exist to¬ 
gether in Euphorbiaeeir. But the most remarkable objects in 
this juice arc staff-like bodies, about inch long and 
thick. These measurements were obtained in E. Lathyris; 
but they differ considerably in different species, and the ob¬ 
jects arc either swollen in the centre, like a rolling-pin, or with¬ 
out any such swelling, like a rod. 1 have examined most of the 
British species of tins genus, and never found these staff-like 
bodies absent. By iodine they arc instantly made much 
more distinct, and of a very dark-blue colour, while the mole¬ 
cular base and its fluid are only tinged yellow. Hence they 
would appear to be a form of stareh, and might be called starch- 
sticks ; and by them alone the latex of Euphorbiacea; is very 
easily and certainly distinguishable from that of other orders of 
plants *. 

The precise use of the vegetable latex is mere matter of con¬ 
jecture. If, as l)r. Bindley reports ( f Elements of Botany, Struc¬ 
tural, Physiological, and Medical/ p. 9), it be conveyed to the 
newly formed organs, we mny well suppose it, like the chyle of 
the highest animals, to be a provision for growth and nutrition, 
especially now it is shown how commonly the latex is composed 
of the molecular base and of either fibrin or starch, independently 
of whatever albumen may coexist with these. 

Two hypotheses as to the origin of fibrin have been current 
in our day:—the first, entertained more than a century since by 
Sydenham, Quc&nay, and Bordonave (Introduction, pp. xxvii,-- 
xxviii., to the Sydenham Soc. edition of Hcwson's Works), and 
revived subsequently, that the fibrin is formed at the expense of 
the red corpuscles of the blood ; the other, very recently popular, 
that the fibrin is produced by the agency of the pale globules. 
But now wc find this vegetable fibrin certainly without any free 
or floating cells at all. 

There arc two other points of view in which the characters 

m * Since the above was printed, I find that these bodies have been well 
described in Euphorbiacotu by Schultz and others. The late Mr. Quekett 
figured them, like two-headed clubs, in E. splendent. 
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or properties of the latex appear interesting:—first, that 
the plant-juices may afford some help to classification; and 
secondly, as regards the most recent doctrine as to the cause of 
the coagulation of the blood. Thus we have seen a very charac¬ 
teristic and plain fact in the latex of Euphorbiacose. Nor is it 
any longer doubtful that a mere microscopic part may show 
the difference, even more generally than any one single and large 
character whatever, between two great divisions of the animal 
kingdom. For, since the publication of my observations, in the 
Appendix to the English version of Gerbers 'Anatomy/ it has 
become generally admitted that the presence or not of the nu¬ 
cleus in the red corpuscle of the blood of Vertebrate is a true 
difference between Mammalia and the three lower classes, and 
that this simple character is applicable to all ages, sexes, and 
conditions—of course excluding that early period of intra-uterine 
life when, as I have long since shown, the temporary red cor¬ 
puscle of Mammalia is the true analogue of the permanent red 
corpuscle of oviparous Vertebrata. And, to revert to the vege¬ 
table latex, Mr. Babington, who has so much advanced our 
knowledge of British botany, has already adopted specific cha¬ 
racters derived from the colour of the juice in tho genus 
Papaoer. 

As to the cause of the coagulation of the blood, any theory 
that does not include the fibrin of other parts is not likely to 
prove satisfactory. Dr. Richardson, in his elaborate and valu¬ 
able work, assigns as the cause for that coagulation the evolu¬ 
tion of the volatile alkali; and I believe his view already passes 
current in some of our systematic treatises. Now, 1 have tested 
these vegetable juices so often, and always in vain, for ammo- 
niacal vapour, that I believe the fibrin in them coagulates quite 
independently of any evolution of ammonia. Besides the 
microscopic test, so much insisted on by Dr. Richardson, other 
trials were made, like those described by Dr. Davy (and with the 
same negative results) in his examination of coagulating blood. 
And so I found, too, iu spontaneously coagulants mixtures of 
serum; no evolution of even a trace of ammonia could be de¬ 
tected during the coagulation. These observations are not ad¬ 
duced as conclusive against this chemical view of the Cause of 
the coagulation of the blood, but merely as examples of the 
obstructions which at present lie in the way of a free admission 
of that view. 

Edenbridge, Jan, 31,1862. 
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XXIV. —On the Investigation of Microscopic Form by means of 

the Images which they furnish of External Objects; with some 

Practical Applications. By Prof. 0. N. Rood, of Troy, N.Y.* 

It would hardly occur to a physicist, who was requested to 
determine whether a certain disk of glass was a convex or a 
concave lens of slight curvature, to attempt a solution of the 
question by glancing along the two sides; on the other hand, 
neglecting even to look at the glass, he would at once bestow 
his undivided attention upon the images of external objects 
formed by it, and thus witn ease and certainty decide upon the 
nature, degree, and regularity of its curvature. 

The simple idea here enunciated seems hardly to have been 
applied to the study of microscopic forms, though, from some 
experiments lately made in this direction, I am firmly convinced 
that this method of determination is destined hereafter to* play a 
most important part in microscopical observation. To the mi- 
croscopist it will prove as powerful a means of investigation as 
it now is in the hands of the optician. 

The most convenient and effective mode of proceeding in this 
case which has occurred to me is the following:—The microscope 
is brought into a horizontal position, the mirror removed, and the 
illumination supplied by a candle or lamp placed in the axis of 
the compound body at a distance of not more than three inches 
from the stage. If now a small sphere of glass be properly sup¬ 
ported on the stage, it forms behind itself a very minute inverted 
image of the flame of the candle ; upon drawing back the com¬ 
pound body slightly, this image comes into focus, and is seen of 
course in an erect position. When a rod of ^th of an inch in 
thickness is moved up and down between the flame and the glo¬ 
bule, an image of it is seen in the microscope with great distinct¬ 
ness, and it is observed that the motion of this image follows in 
all respects the motion of the hand. Upon replacing the sphere 
by a minute concave lens, as an air-bubble in water, the reverse 
takes place ; to gain distinct vision of the flame, it becomes neces¬ 
sary to move the compound body within the focus; the image of 
the flame is seen to be inverted, and, what is practically more im¬ 
portant, the motion of the rod seems reversed. It will happen 
very generally, in applying this method, that the image of the 
flame is not sufficiently perfect to decide whether it is erect or 
inverted; the motion of the rod then furnishes us with a certain 
means of deciding this point: if its motion is natural, the image 
is erect, and the curvature convex, &c. After some practice, it 
becomes easy to obtain the best focal adjustment for distinct 
vision of the rod, and in extreme cases where the image is very 

♦ From SilHmmn ’* 4 American Journal of Setae*/ Sec*, Jam 1869. 
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badly defined, the focal adjustment is best made while the rod is 
in gentle motion. I now adduce one or two applications of this 
method. 

Examination of the nature of the Markings on the Coscinodiscus, 
Tricoratiiun, tyc. 

It is well known among niicroscopists that the controversy 
regarding the nature of the marking on these shells, after being 
carried on for several years with spirit, cannot even yet be con¬ 
sidered as settled,—one party contending that the arcokc arc 
depressions, while their antagonists see them as elevations. 
Compare Carpenter * On the Microscope/ page 280, American 
edition. 

Fine specimens of these shells mounted in water were ex¬ 
amined by a power of from GOO to 800 diameters; on moving 
the compound body within the focus, each hexagon was fount! 
to contain a small distinct image of the flame; the motion of 
the rod showed that the images were inverted, and consequently 
formed by concave tenses . As the index of the refraction of 
water is much less than that of silica, its effect is merely to 
diminish the action of the curved surfaces, but in no ease to re¬ 
verse it. These shells were now mounted in Canada balsam and 
observed. As the index of refraction of the balsam is some¬ 
what greater than that of silica, it was to be expected that in 
the compound lenses of silica and balsam the latter would pre¬ 
dominate, and reverse the action, so as to present effects due to 
convex lenses. This was found to be the case, and in some of 
the valves the eye could readily follow, in a hundred arcolic at a 
time, each flickering motion or the flame as it was stirred by the 
wind. The valves, when mounted in balsam of to]u, which has 
a still higher index of refraction, gave like results. These ex¬ 
periments, which are not difficult to repeat, prove that the 
areolae are well-formed concave lenses, 

A similar mode of experimenting, which must bo conducted 
on large valves, and with some delicacy, shows that the border 
or setting, so to speak, has the opposite curvature, vis. is con¬ 
vex; whether it is convex as a cylinder, or beset with several 
convex markings, I have not had leisure to determine, though in 
some large specimens the latter seemed to be the 
ease. Indications also were observed in some large 
specimens that would lead to the deduction of a 
form optically equivalent to that seen in fig, 1; and 
certain allied forms readily furnished the curve seen 
In the small depressions being pits. 

This mode of experimenting often furnishes us the means of 
determining whether certain appearances are really due to open* 
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ings or to some other cause. Thus the small circles at the middle 
and ends of the Pinnularia viridis have been mistaken by some 
eminent observers for openings. Prof. Bailey proved, by the ac¬ 
tion of hydrofluoric acid, that they arc in reality thicker portions 
of the shell; and examination by the method here described 
shows that they arc convex lenses, giving often very well-defined 
images of the flame. The dots characterizing the Conifone fur¬ 
nish images of the flame indicating two or more curvatures; the 
ribs of the Pinnufaria and the spaces between them have opposite 
curvatures, &c. But the examples already given may be sufficient 
to show the usefulness of the proposed method. 

Index of Refraction of the Silica composing the Valves of the 
Diatoms . 

This point is closely connected with the foregoing; and it 
may not be amiss to detail a few experiments that were made to 
determine it. 

Although Canada balsam has the same index of refraction as 
quartz, still the valves of the Diatoms which are composed of 
silica are seen almost as distinctly in balsam as when mounted 
in water. 

To ascertain the relation between the index of refraction of 
quartz and Canada balsam independently of optical tables or 
laborious experiment, I combined a convex quartz lens, of one- 
inch focus, cut at right angles to the optic axis, with unhealed 
fluid balsam placed on a glass slide; the two opposite refrac¬ 
tions balauccd each other so perfectly, that the combination 
acted like a plate of glass with plane parallel sides, and, with 
ordinary means, I was at a loss to discover any tendency to con¬ 
vexity or concavity. Balsam which lmd been heated was now 
combined with the quartz lens in the same manner: the bAlsarn 
proved to have gained in refractive power, so that the combina¬ 
tion now acted distinctly as a concave lens of weak curvature. 

Diatoms were then mounted in this unheated fluid balsam, 
in which properly they should have been invisible, owing to the 
coincidence of refractive indices; but, as had been anticipated, 
they appeared beautifully, though perversely, distinct. A casual 
remark from Alex. S. Johnson, Esq., concerning a certain che¬ 
mical difference he had often noticed between ordinary silica and 
that composing the Diatormvalve, again turned my attention to 
thia point. Experiments were made upon a sample of the 
Rappahannock infusorial earth, which had been given to me by 
Prof. Wm. B. Rogers, in its natural state. By immersing the 
valves in various liquids, I Anally ascertained that in strong 
eulpburic acid they became either invisible or very nearly so*, 
while the grains of sand on the elide retained their distinctness 
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p&fectly. It was curious to observe how, by diluting the acid 
with water, the valves again became visible and distinct in out¬ 
line markings. By igniting this earth I produced a slight change 
in the index of refraction of the silica composing the valves, so 
that afterwards they were visible with tolerable distinctness in 
the same sample of sulphuric acid. 

Index of refraction of water . .. 1*336 

„ „ sulphuric acid. 1*435 

„ „ Diatoms .. 1*435 

„ „ quarts... 1'548 

„ „ Canada balsam . 1*548 

This tabic shows that the index of refraction of the Diatoms 
is about half-wuv between that of water and Canada balBnrn, 
thus explaining the fact that they appear about equally distinct 
in both of these media. 


XXV.— On JExtoxicum and Bursinopetalum. 

By John Mibus, F.R.S., F.L.S. See. 

■dSxTOXlCUM. 

Tin position of this genus of tho Flora Peruviana has not yet 
been satisfactorily established; but the observations 1 have been 
enabled to make will probably throw some light on the subject. 
The only botanist who has suggested a place for it is Sir Wui. 
Hooker, who, in 1837, referred it to Buphorbiacex ; but tho 
structure of the fruit and seed, with other characters, militate 
against this conclusion. Notwithstanding tho anomaly of some 
of its features, the weight of the evidence here collected together 
will, I think, show its close proximity to the Aquifoliacete. The 
distinguished botanist just mentioned, when he described its 
Bowers as being dioecious, bad only seen the male plant; they 
are, however, properly speaking, polygamo-dioecious: that is to 
say, in the male dowers the ovary, though present, is rudimentary 
and sterile ; and in the female dower, although the stamens of 
the usual sise exist, tho anther-cells are abortive and deficient of 
pollen i the two sexes are always in distinct plants, and in all 
these respects the genus resembles Prinot and Nemopanihet : 
so for, therefore, AExtowkum is quite reconcileable with the 
AqvtfoUacea, Its only known species is a native of the central 
and southern provinces of Chile, where it forms an evergreen 
tree of some height, with oblong alternate leaves, covered with 
lepidote scales. Its flowers are small, in simple axillary racemes 
natch shorter than the leaves, the whole inflorescence being 
densely covered with lepidote scales similar to these of the leaves. 
SMk flower, while is end, is closely invested by a membreaa- 
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ceoas entire spherical bract, which bursts by laceration from tflfe 
base, and falls off to allow of the expansion of the floral parts: 
we find no other genus in the family possessed of this character# 
The calyx consists of five (rarely six) orbicular concave membra* 
naceous sepals, which are much imbricated in aestivation, and 
ore formed of close rows of longitudinal colls, all radiating to* 
wards the circumference from the point of attachment; and they 
therefore easily split in that direction. The petals, always equal 
in number to the sepals, arc alternate with them; they are longer, 
obovate, narrowed towards the base, with an internal raised keel 
and undulating crispate margins; in the female plant they are 
quincuncially imbricated in aestivation; in the male flower the 
three internal petals have their apices much inflected and pli¬ 
cated together,—in all which respects they closely resemble those 
of ViUaresia. The stamens, in both sexes, usually five (rarely six), 
alternate with the petals and with as many fleshy glandular pro¬ 
cesses, all being hypogynous around the ovary. Whenever the 
flower is abnormally 6-mcrous, the sixth sepal, petal, stamen, and 
gland arc always smaller, sometimes almost rudimentary; and in 
all cpses these aro forced out of the concentric serial lineaby crowd¬ 
ing, so that the perfect symmetry of the parts becomes thus 
somewhat deranged, showing the normal structure to be 5-me- 
rous, and that it only becomes 6-merous by a kind of monstrous 
growth. In order to ascertain the nature of the glandular pro¬ 
cesses, it is necessary to particularise their structure. They arc 
described by Sir Wm, Hooker as a nectary,—a term too ambi¬ 
guous in its meaning ; they appear to me sterile stamens, or 
staminodes; for they alternate with the filaments, and seem to 
stand in the same whorl; they are somewhat deltoid iu form in 
the <J, tapering downward to the point of their attachment round 
the base of the small central sterile ovary, are almost unequally 
S-lipped and slightly concave at the summit, each lip being 
cmarginated; from their form, they appear somewhat radiately 
expanded, and, as well as the stamens, are quite glabrous, leaving 
in the centre the depressed disk-shaped ovary, which is covered 
with lepidote scales, similar to those which invest the bract and 
leaves. These staminodes, in the $ flower, are more compressed, 
simply 2-lobed in the summit, and, like the stamens, stand erect, 
pressed against the ovary; they cannot be considered as the 
lobes of a disk, because they are perfectly free and hypogynouriy 
attached, alternating irith the stamens sound the base of the 
ovary# 

The filaments in the <3 flowers are semiterete, thick, and flashy, 
divaricating outwards at die point of their hypogynous attach* 
ment, hot gradually curve inwards, so that the anthem meat hi 
a connate form in the eentfc: the anthem am nearly gkMav, 
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and, consisting of two adnatc lobes, are cordate at the base, where 
they are somewhat dorsally affixed to the pointed apex of the 
filament; the lobes bur&t somewhat laterally, each by a longitu¬ 
dinal fissure, the margins of which contract, so that each appears 
to open by a large broad pore; they are nearly the length of the 
filament, the entire stamens being twice as long as the inter¬ 
mediate staininodcs, the same length as the sepals, and two- 
thirds the length of the petals. Sir Wm. Hooker's figures of 
the parts of the male flower arc very correctly depicted. 

In the female flower, the bract, sepals, and petals arc similar 
to the same parts in the male; but the petals hi the bud are 
pressed imbricativcly upon the ovarv, whicn fills all the space in 
the centre. The five filaments are linear, half the length of the 
ovary, against which they stand erect, arc much compressed and 
rendered somewhat emarginatc at the summit by the presence 
internally of two small yellow glands, which arc the abortive 
anthers : the five alternate staminodcs are rather more than half 
their length, nearly double their breadth, emarginatc at the 
summit, equally compressed and erect, and stand in the same 
whorl hypogynoosly attached round the base of the ovary: *they 
arc all quite Binooth; but the ovary is densely covered with im¬ 
bricated peltate lepidote scales, entirely concealing the style, which 
is suddenly bent down and adpressed upon it: when the flower 
bursts, the style raises itself out of its imprisonment and remains 
still considerably reffexed; it is smooth, terete, and about one- 
third the length of the ovary, being terminated by a somewhat 
compressed 2-furcatc stigma, the forks of which are rather 
acute. The ovary is 1-celled, with two ovules suspended from 
near the summit, affixed by a small point to the apex of an in¬ 
ternal longitudinal ridge, nearly as m Villarma , which*ridge is 
probably formed of four abortive cells, This becomes deve¬ 
loped into an oval dry drupe, about 5 lines long and 3 lines in 
diameter, consisting of a somewhat chartaceous indehiscent 1- 
celled jmtamen, marked internally and externally by the line 
indicating the suppressed axis, from the summit of which two 
seeds are suspended, filling the cavity of the cell: each seed 
is therefore oval and plano-convex; its integuments are mem¬ 
branaceous, with a small basal chalaza: the enclosed nucleus is 
a fleshy albumen, imbedding in its summit an embryo of half 
its length, with cordiform, broadly ovate, acute, foliaceous coty¬ 
ledons, and a terete subulate radicle, equal to them in length, 
with its thicker extremity nearly touching the superior hilar 
point of attachment of the seed. 

There may be seen in all these details the very closest resem¬ 
blance to the structure of ViUarma, the chief points of dissi- 
dence being the presence of the singular floral bract and of the 
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five staminodes. To the former, little importance can be at¬ 
tached in an ordinal point of view. This organ is very analogous 
to the involucral calyculo of the Chamalaucim , and, like it, 
breaks away from the base to allow of the opening of the flower. 
With respect to the nectarial glands, they must be regarded 
cither as portions of a disk, or (as just assumed) as sterile stamens 
(staminoaes); wc cannot admit the first hypothesis, because 
these processes do not support the ovary, but are quite free, 
hypogynous, and alternate with the stamens in the same whorl: 
the natural conclusion, therefore, is that they are metamorphosed 
abortive stamens, or xtaminodia . We must bear in mina that, 
throughout the Aquifoliacea, there is a general tendency to the 
suppression or depauperation of some of the floral parts, by 
which the flower becomes more or less polygamo-dioccious. To 
this reasoning it may be objected that hitherto the rule has been 
universal in the Aquifoliacea* for the stamens to be equal in num¬ 
ber to the petals; but many other families could be adduced 
where, although such is the prevailing rule, exceptions (solitary 
or few) occur, where the number is double; the occasional exist¬ 
ence of a set of stannnodcs, in addition to the usual number of 
stamens, is not unfrequent in families remarkable for their iso- 
merous proportions; and under this point of view wc maybe 
justified in admitting AExtoxicum within the limits of the Aqui¬ 
foliacea. But if it be thought desirable in order to preserve the 
consistency of the family, this genus might form the type of a 
distinct subtribe ( JExtoxicea*) distinguished from the tribe Ilici- 
nea by the peculiarities before describe. In support of this 
view we may add that Chailleiia has similarly-shaped staminodes, 
placed in like manner in the same whorl alternately with the 
stamens. Similar processes appear to exist in Siphonodon , Griff., 
a genus referred to Aquifoliacea ?. 

From the analytical details before given, I now offer the fol¬ 
lowing amended generic character ;— 

JExtoxicum, R. & P ,—Flores dioico-polygami. Masc. in di¬ 
vers* planta. Bradeola membrauacea, in calyptram undique 
clausam cum pedicello continuant florem involucraus, dense 
lepidota, c basi demum irrcgularitcr rupta, ct hoc modo 
decidua. Sepala 5 (rarissime 6), orbicularia, concava, mem- 
branaeea, ^laberrima, in eeativatione valde imbricata. Pe» 
tala 5 (rarissime 6), spathulato-oblonga, apice obtusa, imo 
angustiora, intus carina longitudinal! prominente extusquo 
nervo instructa, marginc crenulato-crispata, eestivatione qum- 
cuncialiter imbricata, apicibus infcroflexis et inter se plicatis. 
Stamina 5 (rarissime cum sexto mdimentario), petaUs alterna 
et breviora, introrsa; fUam&Ua icmiteretia, incur?*, eamosula, 
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circa ovarium sterile depreasum inaerta: anther* eonniveutes, 
subglobosee, basi cordate, dorso affixae, 2-lobte, lobis adjunctia, 
aubeoriaceis, utrinque rima obliqua dcmum poriformi latera- 
liter dehisccntibus. Staminodia 5 (rariaaime 6), ataminibus 
altemantia, et cum iia hypogyna, carnoaula, cuneatim aub- 
deltoidea, aummo aub-bilabiata, labiis emarginatia, erecto- 
patentia, glaberrima. Overturn rudimcntarium, diacum par* 
vum depresaum aubplanura mentiexu, stylo obsolete mammae* 
formi notatum, dense lepidotum.— Fern. Bracteola, eepala, 
et pet ala maria. Stamina 5, aterilia, hypogyna, ovario ad* 
pessa, peraiatentia; filamenta linearia, compreaaa, erects, 
imo paulo curvata, apice obtuaatim emarginata, intua glan- 
dulia 2 pollute destitute apiculata. Staminodia 5, cum ata- 
minibus alternatim hypogyna, iia dimidio breViora, ct duplo 
latiora, erecta, compreaaa, extus aulco notata, apice emar¬ 
ginata, peraiatentia. Ovarium ovatum, aubgibbum, petalia 
paulo brevius, crebriter lepidotum, 1-loculare; ovula 2, col¬ 
laterals, aummo lines parictalis prominentia suspenaa. Stylus 
subtennis, teres, glaber,ovarii tertia parte longitudinis, valde de- 
flerua. Stigma breviter2-furcatum,mrcia acute. Drvpa exaucea, 
inversim obovata, Bublepidota, stylo marcido apiculata: puta- 
mon coriacco-chartaceum, 1-loculare, 2-apermum. Semina 
plano-convexa, ex apice pcndula ; mtegumenla membranacea, 
imo chalasa parva signata. Embryo in aummo alburnum car- 
noai et ejus dimidio longitudine imtnersua; eotyledonibus 
foliaceis, aubdeltoideo-cordatia j radicula tereti, aubulata, aub- 
atquilonga, aummo spec tante. 

Arbor Chilensis: folia altema out subopposita , oblonya, supra 
glabra, subtvs lepidola, breriier petiolata, exstipulata; racemi 
axillares, folio breoiores, leproso-lepidoti: Acres parvi. 

1. JExtoxicum punctatum , R. & P. Syst. Veg. Per. p. 260; 
Prodr. Plor. Per. ct Chil. p. 181, tab, 21; Hook. Icon. i. 
tab. 12; Gay, Chile, v. 348; — ramniia teretibua, griaeo- 
onads, nigro-punctulatia, junioribua rufeacentibua ; foliia sub- 
attends vel opposite, oblongia, utrinque subacute, ant obtuaia, 
aubeoriaceis, supra in junioribua aparaim lepidote, in adultis 
glabria, subtus e aquamulia peltate, radiatun nervoaia, mar¬ 
gins ciliate dense griseo-furfuraceia et ferrugineo-lcpidote; 
petiolo brevi; racemia aimplicibua, axillaribus, folio paulo hre- 
vioribui, floribus parvis.—Chile, ».#. in herb, meo st aliorvm e 
Quillota (Bridge*, SOS]; Cauquenes; Concepcion (Macrae et 
Harvey); Valdivia (Bridges, 558): Chile (Cuming) <J j Maulc 
(Germain) $. 

A tree of moderate aiae, growing sometimes to the height of 

40 feet, found in most of toe t stted and southern provinoea of 
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Chile, where it is known by the several names of Aeeytvnillo, 
Palo muerto, and Tique or Tike. Its leaves are 8 inches long, 
f-l£ inch broad, on a petiole of 8 lines; the axillary racemes 
are 1 inch long; the pedicels 1£ line, the flower in bud 1£ line, 
the flower expanded 8 { lines diameter; the sepals £ line diam.; 
the petals 2 lines long: the female raceme is shorter (8-6 lines 
long), with flowers similar in size to those of the d; the drupe 
is 4 lines long, 3 lines diameter*. 

Bursinopetalum. 

More than ten years ago, in alluding to the structure of this 
genusf, I suggested that its characters were more in accordance 
with the Aquifoliacece than with Olaeaceee, to which family it 
had been referred. Since then (in 1855) Mr. Thwaites pub¬ 
lished an interesting note J, in which he stated that he had ex¬ 
amined living specimens, which led him to the conclusion that 
its real affinity was with Araliacece, pointing out the resemblance 
of its flowers to those of Hedera. I have recently repeated care¬ 
fully my former investigation, and am again struck with the 
many points of resemblance it oilers to the structure of Villareaia. 
One of these characters—the imbricate {estivation of the corolla 
—has been denied by Mr. Thwaites, who states that, after ex¬ 
amining the flowers of Bvrtmopetalum in the living state, he is 
convinced that it is valvate. It appears to me, however, that he 
has drawn this conclusion too hastily. 1 have observed, in the 
flowers of B. arboreum , which are 5-merous, that the margins 
of the petals distinctly overlap each oth: r quincuncially, not to 
any very great extent, it u true, but sufficiently so to render the 
fact incontestable; besides which, the apices of the petals are at 
the same time deeply inflected (as in Siemonurw) j but, owing to 
the manner in which these inflected portions are held together by 
their imbricated plicature, I have found, in attempting to unravel 
the bud, that the petals do not open, because the whole corolla 
falls off in a cupular form with a slight touch. If the petals in 
this state be spread out radially when held together (as just 
stated) by their apical plicature in the centre, the quincuncial 
character of its aestivation then becomes palpably evident. I have 
seen the flower of Bwrmopetahm tetrtmdnm only In bud, where 
l found the apices o{ the four petals overlapping each other is 
the apex, the more interior petal being opposite to the mom ex¬ 
terior : this I could not unravel, aa the petals adhered together 
so forcibly as to most the attempt to separate them; but os 

* Tins plant, with fell analytical detail*, wfll be figured in the 'Cawtri- 
buttons,’ vol. ii. Piste 72. 

f Ann, Use. Hist. 2 ser, viti. 169; ContiDbatkm sto Bstpttr, i. 9ft 

1 Hook. KewJwm. Bat, v*. *48. 
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making a cross-scction, I observed that, at the junction of the 
petals, the margins were not square and valvatc, but were all 
considerably inclined, their chamfered edges overlapping each 
other in a direction corresponding to the indications seen at the 
apex. The extent of this overfolding in the latter species (which 
is the one mentioned by Mr. Tlnvaitcs) is small, so that under a 
hasty examination it might be mistaken for a valvatc junction 
of the margins; in the former species, the imbricate overlapping 
of the edges is so considerable as to admit of no doubt. 

In the general habit of Bursinopetalum , in the form of its 
simple leaves and simple joints, there is nothing to show any 
approach to the Araliacew: its inflorescence is always in a tri- 
rliotomous panicle, not umbellate as in that family; the ovary 
is only hall' inferior, and always unilocular, with a siuglc sus¬ 
pended ovule: in these respects, as well as in the mstivation of 
the corolla, Bursinopetalum is irreconcilable with Araliaceee . On 
*hn other hand, the form of its calyx, its five petals imbricated 
in activation, deeply inflexed at the apex, and with an internal 
carinated nervure—its five alternate stamens rising from the 
margin of the ovary, with subulate filaments spreading towards 
the base—a onc-cclled qvavy, with an ovule suspended from a 
longitudinal parietal expansion of the placenta—a simple style 
—a dry 1-loculnr drupe, with a coriaceous imleliisccnt putamen, 
enclosing a single seed that fills its cavity and is moulded in 
a horse-shoe form round the longitudinal parietul expansion, 
which extends nearly to the centre of the cell—a fleshy albumen, 
enclosing in its summit an embryo with a superior terete radicle 
—are all characters surprisingly in accordance with Vtllaresia, 
the principal point of its disagreement being its inferior fruit. 
With this single exception, Bursinopetalum is quite conformable 
with the Aquifoliace* ; and even this exception, making due 
allowance for its aberrance, in great measure may be reconciled. 
The ovary, with its fleshy Bummit assuming the appearance of 
an epigynous disk, as in Styracea, is half superior, that is to 
say, its cell rises above the level of the insertion of the stamens; 
and wo find a parallel of this instance in Halesia . I have shown 
how it liappens in that genus*, contrary to what occurs in Styraw 
and its congeners, that the superior moiety of the ovary remains 
almost unchanged, while the principal growth takes place in the 
lower moiety, from which it results that a half-superior ovary 
becomes converted into an inferior fruit. Now, precisely the 
same occurrence takes place in Bursinopetalum ; and if on this 
account we were to deny its right to rank in Aquifotiacea, then, 
for the same reason, we ought to exclude Halesia from the Sty- 
ruce#! which few would venture to propose. For the same reason 
* Ann. Nat. Hist. 3 aer, iii. 137 1 Contributions to Botany, i. 168. 
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that the Halesiea have been made a tribe of the Styracea , Burei- 
nopetalea may be considered a second tribe of the Aquifoliacea, 
the Ilicine* being the first. 

I will add, in justice to Mr. Thwaites, that three years sub-* 
sequently to his note before mentioned, in his ‘ Enumeration of 
Ceylon Plants* (1858), he abandoned his former conclusion; for 
he there classes Bursinopetalum among the Olacacea, meaning, 
I presume, in Mr. Bentham's tribe Icadnea* Mr. Thwaites has 
thus ignored the unquestionable grounds upon which the lead - 
nea must remain separated from Olacacc*. The Icadnacea, I 
have shown, must be a distinct order, contiguous to the Aqui- 
foliacea, the one only differing from the other in the sestivation 
of the corolla. This last arrangement of Mr, Thwaites brings 
Bursinopetalum close to the place 1 have assigned it; and if the 
(estivation of its corolla had been truly valvate, bis determination 
would have been perfectly correct, according to the Candollean 
arrangement; but as the ease is otherwise, the genus falls into 
Aquifoliacca , under the condition above proposed. 

Mr. Thwaites is perfectly correct in his statement that the 
raphe is on the face of the seed opposite to the projection in the 
cell round which the seed is folded, but is wrong in his infer¬ 
ence that, because it is so, such a projection can have nothing to 
do with the placenta: the fact is that not only in this instance, 
but in others of this family, as also in different orders of the 
Celastral alliance, and particularly, as I have demonstrated, in 
the Icadnacea , the rapue is frequently dorsal ; and I have ven¬ 
tured to explain the cause of this occurrence in my memoir on 
the development of the anatropal ovule*. Mr. Thwaites has been 
unable to discover any incomplete dissepiment in the fruit of this 
genus, but only an inflexion of the putamen: this is simply a 
difference in terms; for it is undeniable that such a thick semi¬ 
septum exists, and is well figured by Dr. Wight (Icon. 956. f. 8). 
In the ovary, the rudiment of this projection is seen in the pa¬ 
rietal nervure which extends from the apex to the base, and 
from the summit of which the ovule is suspended, as in ViU 
laresia ; this nervure, in both instances, is the displaced axis of 
the abortive cells, and contains the nourishing-vessels of the 
placenta. 

The incrassation of the summit of the ovary in this genus 
assuming the appearance of an epigynous disk is notan uncommon 
feature even in the superior ovary, as I have long ago indicated 
in Hyoscyamus , in most of the Olacacea'f, Santalacea , Icadnacea, 
and Styracea* 

• Ann. Nat. Hist, 3 ser. iv. 24 \ Contributions to Botany, L 203. 

t Ana. Nat. Hist. 2 ser. viii. 177 s Contributions to Botany, u 37- 

Ann . $ Mag . N. Hist. Ser. 8. VoL ix. IQ 
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Burainopitalum, Wight, — Flores polygami. Calyx semi- 
adnatus, apice liber ct in dentes 5 acutos divisus. Petala 5, 
dentibus calycinis alterna, oblonga, apicibus 2-3-dentatis in- 
troflexis, intus nervo carineeformi instructs, in sestivationc 

S iincuncialiter imbricata, valde decidua. Stamina 6, pctulis 
terna; filamenta subulate, subeomplanata, irno dUatata; an¬ 
ther# 2-lobce, lobis segregate, ad connectivum carnosum cordi- 
formcm fiJamento apicifixum dorso collateraliter adnatis, singu¬ 
lis 2-loccllatis, et rima longitudinali introrsum dchisccntibus. 
Ovarium semisuperurn, in depressum, et radiato-sulcatum, 
in ? conicum, glandula disciformi apiculatum, 1-loculare, 1- 
ovulatum: ovulum e sutnmo placentas longitudinalis parietalis 
carinreformis suspensum. Stylus brevis, crassus, apice trun- 
catus et cavus. Stigma obsoletum, in cavitate styli listens. 
JMipa sicca, ovalis, dentibus calycinis emarcidis coronata; 
putamen coriaccum, crassissimum, indehiscens, revero 1-locu- 
lare, sed ob incretnentum placentae, nunc in laminam crassam 
longitudinalera fere ad axin loculi prolat®, semibilocularc, 
monospermum. Semen suBpensum, loculum implens, et hinc 
circa semiseptum longitudinalc plicatura; testa e laminis 2 
farctura cellulosa repletis crassiuscula, laxa, ad endocarpium 
semiadhserens, raphe dorsali chordiformi ea immersa; integu - 
mentum internum tenuissimum, testa multo minus, albumen 
arete vestiens; albumen parciusculum, scapbiforme, utrinque 
aoutum. testa sequilongum; embryo (sec. cl. Wight) parvus, in 
apice albuminis sepultus, cotyledonibus parvis acutis radicula 
tereti imo spectante tertia parte brevioribus. 

Arbores India Orientalis et Zeylania, Jrondosa ; folia alterna, 
ellipHea , integra, subcorkcea, petiolata ; paniculro corymbose, 
terminates\ flores subparvi . 

1. Bursinopetalum arboreum, Wight, Spicil. Nielg. L 22, tab. 24; 
Icon, iii* tab, 966; Walp. Ann. i. 124; Thw. Enum. PL Zeyl, 
42; —ramulis rugosis, subflexuosis; foliis ellipticis, imo 
acutis ct in petiolum subdecurrentibus. apice reflexis et re- 
pente angustato-attenuatis, acumine ootusiusculo, marginc 
subrevoluto, superne paulo infusc&tis, in nervis immersis aul- 
catis, subtus pallidis, nervis utrinque 8 venisque tnmsversim 
reticularis prominulis; petiole longiusculo, angusto, canalicu¬ 
late) ; nanicula tarminafi, corymbose, trichotome divisa, bra- 
chiis ultimis 3-floris, bracteolatis; floribus breviter pedicellatw. 
—India Orientalis, v, s. { injtore ) in herb . Hook. ; infructu in 
herb . meo\ Nielgherry (Wight et Gardner). 

In my authenticated specimen, the leaves are 24~2$ inches 
long, 1^-If inch broad, on a petiole 9 lines in length j the 
corymb Is 2 inches broad and long, its primary branchlets are 
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alternate, the secondary are trichotomous, each forklet bearing 
three pedicellated flowers at its apex; the pedicles are 1 line 
long, and the flower expanded 8-4 lines diameter. The drupe 
is 1 £ inch long, 9 lines diameter; the putamen is ligneous, its 
sides being 2 lines thick, its cell 5 lines in diameter, with the 
false septum, 1 line in thickness, reaching to the axis of the cell; 
the testa measures 5 lines across, and the tegmen S lines, both 
plicated in a horse-shoe form round the false septum, in the 
fruit I examined, the embryo was not perfected*. 

2. Bursinopetalum macrophyllum , Thw. in Hook. Kew Journ. 
Bot. vii. 242; Enum. PL Zeyl. 43;—ramulis etrictis, sub- 
angulatis, opacis, fuscis ; foliis ovato-oblongis, imo subacutis, 
et in petiolum subdecurrentibus, apice rotundato-obtusis, 
marginibus valdc revolutis, subcoriaccis, supra fuscis, con* 
vexis, nervis invieem 7-8 venisque reticulatis utrinque promi- 
nulis, subtus subpallidis; petiolo costaque latiusculis, superne 
nlaiiis; coryrabo tcrminali.—Ceylon, v. s . in herb . meo ; Ram- 
boddi, 5000 ped. altit. (Gardner, 100). 

Thief appears, by comparison with the foregoing, to be a 
very distinct species, as their characters respectively show. The 
leaves are 3£~4 inches long, 2-2f inches broad, on a petiole of 
9 lines long and 2 lines broad. The fruit is of the same form, 
size, and structure as in the preceding species. 

3. Bursinopetalum tetrandrum, Thwaites, Enum. PI. Zeyl. i. 42.— 
Ceylon. 

I saw long Bince, in Sir Wm. Hooker’s herbarium, a plant 
collected in Malacca by Griffith, which in its habit and floral 
structure agrees with Bursinopetalum . Although its flowers are 
tetrandrous, I hardly think it will be found identical with the 
Ceylon plant. 


XXVI.—-On some new Species of Acephalous Mollmca from the 
Sea of Japan. By Arthur Adams, F.L.S. &c. 

Genus Corbula, Bruguifere. 

Corbula amplexa , A. Adams. 

0. testa transrersim ovafca, subtrigonali, raids insequivalvi, gasp* 
epidermide tenui fusca induta; valva dextra valvam sinistram 
amplectente, tenui, alba, concentrice striata, ad tnarginem ventralem 

* Structural details of this species will be shown in the * Contributions, 
vol. ii. pi. 73. 

t A figure of this plant and section of its fruit will be given in the same 
work, pi. 73. 


16* 
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radiatim sulcata, postice products acuminata et utrinque angu- 
luta, latere antico rotundato ; margine vcntrali postice sinuoso. 

Hah. Mud-banks, estuary of the l’ch-tang-ho (Lieut. Bul¬ 
lock). 

Genus Verticordia, Searles Wood. 

1. Verticordia japonica, A. Adams. 

V. testa suborbiculari, cordiformi, convexn, imequilatcrali, sub lente 
granulosa, radiatim valde costata, costis muftis nubdistantibus ; 
iucurvatis comprcssis ; tnarginibus ncutis deuticulatis; margine 
vcntrnli valde dentato. 

llab . Gotto Islands (71 fathoms), where it lives in clean fine 
sand, particles of which usually adhere to the shell. 

The labial palps arc small. The mantle is closed, with the 
exception of a moderate elliptic aperture in front for the passage 
of the foot; the edges are thickened and furbelowed, wide apart 
on each side in front, approximate in the middle, where the 
mantle is closed and extended, and continued posteriorly, form¬ 
ing a common circular fringed opening, within which arc the 
sessile siplional orifices close together, the branchial larger than 
the anal. The foot is small, triangular, and compressed. 

It has no relation, therefore, with Trigonia, the mantle of 
which is entirely open, and the foot large, long, and geniculate; 
on the contrary, its position, judging both from the nature of 
the animal and the form of the shell, would seem to be in the 
family Bueardiulm, the animal differing from Bucardia (Jsocardia ) 
cor in the posterior opening being fringed. 

The shell is very similar in form to the fossil V\ granulate of 
M. Segucnasa, from Sicily. It is quite different from V. novem- 
costata , Adams and Beeve, from the China Sea, and is the 
largest of the recent species. 

2. Verticordiajmulticostaia, A, Adams. 

V . testa suborbiculari, inaequilaterali, cordiformi, subcompressa, sub 
lente granulosa, pallido iuaca nut sordide alba, radiatim costata, 
costis numerous conferfcis; marginibus subrotundatis, simplicibus; 
margine vcntrali obsolete dentato. 

llab, Gotto Islands; 71 fathoms. 

This species, single valves of which only were obtained, it 
distinguished from V. japonica by its compressed form and 
numerous elose-set ribs* 


Genus Ervilia, Turton. 

Ervilia japonica , A, Adams. 

X. testa cequivalvi, transversim oblouga, inequilateral!, clausa, latere 
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nntico breviore rotunda!o, postico longiorc producto subnttcnunto; 
alba, macula rufa elongata ad wnboncs ornata; supcrficic vnlva- 
rum concentrice sulcata, sulcis regularibus confertis, area laterali 
postica lineis vix elevatis radiantibus instructa. 

Hab. Tsu-Sima; 17 fathoms. 

The conspicuous red elongate mark extending from the beaks 
on the anterior side of the valves will always serve to distinguish 
this species. 

Genus Tellimya, Brown. 

Tellimya japonica, A. Adams, 

T. testa transversim oblonga, ineequilaterali, umbonibtls acutis pro* 
minulis, latere antico bre\iore subtruncato, postico longiorc rotua- 
dato, supcrficie valvarum tenuissitne concentrice striata, striis con¬ 
fertis ; alba, teuui, vix opaca. 

Hab. Mino-Simn; 63 fathoms. 

This species is more transversely oblong than T\ bidentata 
from the seas of Europe, and the anterior side is much shorter. * 

Genus Myrtea, Turton. 

1. Myrtea gibba , A. Adams. 

M. testa suborbiculari, solida, opaca, sordide albn, tutnida, radiatim 
costata, costis subgranulosis distantibus, interstitiis valde punc- 
tatis ; area laterali antica costis >alidioribus; nmrginc ventrali 
sinuoso, 

Hab. Tsu-Sima; 25 fathoms. 

Very gibbose, with the interstices between the ribs coarsely, 
punctate. 

2. Myrtea reticulata , A. Adams. 

M. testa orbiculaYi, gibbosn, solida, albn, opaca, costetlis radiantibus 
aubgranulosis et liris elevatis concentricis vnlde reticulata, costellia 
ad latera vnlidioribus, iu medio interdum subobsolctis. 

Hab. Fort Hamilton; 7 fathoms : Miuo-Sima; 63 fathoms. 

Gibbose and strongly reticulate, with granular radiating rib- 
lets and concentric ridges. 

3. Myrtea fimbriatula, A. Adams. 

M. testa suborbiculari, gibbosula, teuui, albida, antice valde sinuata, 
postice flexuosa, radiatim plicata, concentrice lamellata, lamcllis 
tenuibus subdistantibus flmbriatulis, plicis ad latera validio- 
ribus. 

Hab. Tabu-Sima; 25 fathoms. 

The chief character consists in the thin, widc-apart, fimbriate 
lamellae. 
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4. Myrtea lamellate , A. Adams. 

M. testa transversim oblonga, subcompressa, tenui, sordide albs, 
latere postico declinato, antico sinuoso, concentrioe lamellate, lam el* 
lia tenuibug regnlaribus confertis creuellatis. 

Hob. Tsu-Sima; 26 fathoms. 

5. Myrtea plicatula , A, Adams. 

Af. testa transversim oblonga, comnressiuscula, tenui, semi pell ucida, 
alba, radiatim plicata, plicis regularibus et lincolis lamellosis tenui¬ 
bug concentricis subdistantibus decussate, latere antico superne 
elevato ct dilatato. 

Hab . Tsu-Sima; 26 fathoms : Mino-Sima; 63 fathoms. 

Thin, plicate, with distant elevated lines, and the front upper 
margin dilated. 

6. Myrtea obesula , A. Adams. 

M. tegta transversim oblonga, alba, gildwsa, aolida, lunula rufo 
tinctn, radiatim coetata, costis validis granulosis divergentibus, in 
medio subobsoletis, eoncentrice lirata, liris validis confertis regu- 
laribus. 

Hab. Tabu-Sima; 25 fathoms. 

Very gibbogc, transversely oblong, strongly ribbed and gra¬ 
nular. 

7. Myrtea decussate, A. Adams. 

M. testa suborbiculari, Biibcompressa, sordide alba, opaca, tota ra- 
diatim cos tel lata, costellis confertis leevibus, eoncentrice lirata, 
liris undulatis laevibua devatis. 

Hab. Tabu-Sima; 25 fathoms. 

Entirely finely decussated by radiating riblcts and concentric 
elevated lines. 

8. Myrtea circinata, A. Adams. 

M. testa orbieulari, alba, tenui, compressa, latere antico valde sinua¬ 
te, latere postioo flexuoso, eoncentrice lamellata, lamellis crassis 
regularibua confertis utrinque validioribus. 

Hab . Mino-Sima; 63 fathoms. 

A Dorima-like species, with regular concentric lamellse. 

9. Myrtea deUcatula, A. Adams. 

M. testa transversim oblonga, obliqua, subcompressa, tenui, semi- 
opaca, alba, utrinque rotundata, radiatim plicata, plicis rugulosis, 
in medio evanidis. 

Hab. Korea Strait; 46 fathoms. 

A thin, white, obscurely plicate species. 
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Genus Cryptodon, Turton. 

1. Cryptodon japonicus , A. Adams. 

(7. testa oblongn, longiore quam latiore, alba, tenui, semiopaca, latere 
antico excavato, lunula impressa distincta, latere postico longitudi- 
naliter plicato, margine valae sinuato; concentrice creberrime striata* 

Hab. Okosiri; 85 fathoms. 

2. Cryptodon Manchuricus, A. Adams* 

C. testa quadrato-orbiculari, pallido fusca, ferrugmeo tincta, semi- 
pellucid a, concentrice striata, latere antico subdilatato, postico 
flexuoso. 

Hab. Coast of Manchuria; 20 fathoms. 

8. Cryptodon oblongus , A. Adams. 

C. testa oblonga, longiore quam latiore, alba, tenui, subpellucida, 
latere antico decliuato rotundato, lunula iuconspicua, latere postico 
plicato; margine sinuoso. 

/ lab. Mmo-Sima; G3 fathoms. 

4. Cryptodon plicatus , A. Adams. 

C. testa quadrato-orbiculari, alba, tcuui, semipellucida, latere antico 
rotundato excavato lunula iuconspicua obsoleta, latere postico valde 
plicato; margine sinuoso; superncie valvarum concentrice striata. 

Hab . Mmo-Sima; 68 fathoms. 

5. Cryptodon sulcatuf, A. Adams. 

C. testa trigonali-orbiculari, sordidc alba, subcompressa, ferruginco 
tincta, solidiuscula, concentrice sulcata, sulcis antice incrassatis 
productis, latere antico rotundato, postico flexuoso. 

Hab . Coast of Manchuria; 85 fathoms. 

6. Cryptodon ( Clausina) subquadratus , A. Adams. 

C. testa quadrato-orbiculari, tumid ula, pallide cornea, concentrice 
sulcata, latere antico subtruncato, postico rotundato; margine 
ventrali rectiusculo. 

Hab . Coast of Manchuria; 20 fathoms. 

Wants the posterior plicature of Cryptodon ; subquadrate, 

concentrically grooved. 

7. Cryptodon (Clausina) suborbicularis, A. Adams* 

C, testa suborbiculari, ventricosa, tenui, albida, cornea, ooncentrice 
striata, latere antico producto rotundato, postico rotundato; mar- 
gine ventrali arcuato. 

Hab . AmivaBay; 17 fathoms. 

Has the posterior fold of Cryptodon proper; is small, sub- 

orbicular, concentrically striate. 
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Genus Lepton, Turton. 

Lepton jnponicum, A. Adams. 

X. testa orbiculari subccquilaterali, compressn, tenui, sordicle alba, 
supcrficie concentrice striata, area anticn obtusim subnugulata, 
utrinque rotundata; mnrgine ventrali rcgularitcr arcuato. 

Hab, Tabu-Sima; 25 fathoms. 

The surface of the valves is concentrically striated, and not 
shagrccncd as in some species. 

Genus Galeomnia, Turton. 

Galeomnia japonic a, A, Adams. 

G. testa tenui, transversim ovnta, subwquilaterali, alba, radiatim tota 
striata striis clevatis confertis, concentrice substriata striis con- 
centricis irrcgularibus, umbombus medianis acutis; margine ven¬ 
trali arcuato. 

Hab . Mino-Sima; C3 fathoms. 

The ventral margin is but very slightly gaping, and the sur¬ 
face of the valves is radiately striated. 

Genus Crenella, Brown. 

1. Crenella spectahilis , A. Adams. 

C. testa oblongo-orbiculari, tumidn, albn, tenui, striis el c vat is con- 
fertis radiantibus tota striata; margine cnrdinali ant ice crcnulato, 
justice lamella infrn-irmrginali instruct q ; latere antico rotundato, 
])ostico submigulnto; supcrficie lineis iucrcmcnti concentrice im- 
pressa. 

Hab. Mino-Sima; 63 fathoms. 

This, I suspect, is the largest species hitherto described. It is 
a delicate, thin, white shell, entirely striated from the beak in a 
radiating manner, with fine elevated lines; its greatest diameter 
is from the beak to the ventral margin, 

2. Crenella decorata , A. Adams. 

C. testa transversim oblonga, tumida, obliqua, latere antico breviore, 
postico longiore rotundato, striis radiantibus ct concentricis de- 
cussata, luteecente, fasciis rufo-fuscis radiatim picta; margine ven¬ 
trali crenulato. 

Hab . Port Hamilton; 7 fathoms. 

Tins is a prettily marked, transversely oblong, tumid species, 
considerably larger than C. decussate, Mont.; the radiating red- 
brown bands arc narrow at the beak, and gradually widen as 
they approach the ventral margin# 
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3. Crenella cornea , A. Adams. 

C. testa oblonpi, obliqua, tumida, eubpcllucidn, cornea, tota radiatim 
striata, strils elevatis coufertis, lineis iucrementi conccntricis in* 
structa; latere antico breviore rotundato, postico longiore suban- 
gulato; margine ventrali crenulato. 

Hah. Korea Strait; 46 fathoms. 

A thin, horn-coloured, semipellucid species, entirely radiately 
striated, and of an oblong form, with the greatest diameter from 
the beak to the ventral margin. 

4. Crenella sculptilis , A. Adams. 

C. testa oblonga, crassiusculn, albida, lineis concentricis validis in* 
structa, radiatim costellata, costcllis planis leevibus, interstitiis 
granulis moniliformibus concinne sculptis ; marginibus ventrali et 
cardinali crenulatis. 

Hah . Chosan Harbour; 0 fathoms. 

The beak in this prettily sculptured species is nearly terminal, 
and the shell is ovate-oblong, the greatest diameter being from 
the umbo to the ventral margin. 

5. Crenella crocea , A. Adams. 

C. testa transversim oblonga, obliqua, subrhomboidea, nitida, cornea, 
sulculis radiantibus coufertis lineisque elevatis conccntricis tota 
dccussata; latere antico breviore, postico longiore rotundato; mar- 
ginibus cardinali et ventrali regulariter crenulatis. 

Hah . Tsu-Sima; 30 fathoms. 

A radiately sulcatc and decussate, shining, saffron-coloured 
species, with the entire margin, cardinal and ventral, conspi* 
cuously crenate. 

6. Crenella casta, A. Adams. 

C . testa oblonga, obliqua, tumida, lactca, nitida, radiatim striata, 
lineis iucrementi concentricis impressa, fasciis duobus pallide 
carneolis ornata; margine valvarum crenulato’; intus vivide mar* 
garitacea. 

Hub. Mino-Sima; 63 fathoms. 

A very beautiful, shining, milk-white species, finely radiated 
throughout, and adorned with two crescentic pinkish bands. 

Genus Modiolaria, Beck. 

Modiolaria pusio, A. Adams. 

Jf. testa transversim oblong, obliqua, parva, tenui, fusca, latere 
antico breviore, postico r^vimdato, costellis radiantibus utrinque 
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omata, costellis in medio nullU, lineolU conpentricis incrementi 
striolata; margin© ventrali crenulato. 

Hab . Mino-Sima; 63 fathoms. 

A small species! very nearly similar in form to Crenella , but 
with the middle of the valves plain. 

Nagasaki, July 10, 1861. 


XXVII .—On Vision in the Arthropoda. By Dr. H* Dob *. 

Compound eyes occur in nearly all Crustacea, in all winged and 
some apterous insects, and even in the aquatic larvae of the Ncu- 
roptera, and in the larva; of the Hemiptera. They are two in 
number, and form a segment of a sphere; and each is composed 
of an agglomeration of more simple organs, of which the number 
varies almost infinitely (from 50 to 25,000 in a single eye). The 
facets formed by the single eyes resemble the cells of a honey¬ 
comb : they are usually hexagonal, but sometimes pentagonal, 
rectangular, or irregular; and these various forms may be met 
with in the same eye. 

On making an antero-posterior section of the eye, each facet 
is found to correspond with a more or less lenticular organ, 
exactly resembling in some species the crystalline lens of the 
VerteDrata. This has been called the cornea. Behind it is the 
crystalline body , a transparent and strongly refractive cone, en¬ 
closed in a cupuliform envelope, which is also transparent and 
is perfectly continuous with the nervous fibre. The union of all 
the nervous fibres, which in their course almost constantly pre¬ 
sent a dilatation and afterwards traverse several masses or gan¬ 
glionic cells, forms the optic ganglion. The spaces between 
the different nervous fibres are filled up with a dark pigment. 

The author gives a summary of the different views put forward 
by writers on the mechanism of vision in the Arthropoda. Cu¬ 
vier supposed that the nervous filaments, although each corre¬ 
sponding to a facet, lost themselves in the layer of pigment; and 
he found it difficult to understand how impressions could be pro¬ 
duced upon them through this opake matter. Marcel de Series 
did not recognize the conical crystalline bodies, the discovery of 
which is due to Treviranus {Verm. Schriffcen, iii. p. 152), who, 
howfever, did not perceive their importance. According to him, 
the compound eyes act like a convex mirror, upon which objects 
are reproduced enlarged, the entire cornea reflecting images of 
distant objects, and each facet those of neighbouring objects. 

• Abstract from the <Bibliothfcque Umwsett©,’ 1861, "Archives dee 
Scum* Physiques at NatureUm,” p. 328. 
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J. Muller considered that each facet, with its conical body and 
the nervous filament attached to it, forms an apparatus which 
transmits to the optic ganglion only the impression of that lu¬ 
minous ray emanating from an external body which penetrates 
it in the direction of its axis, the oblique rays being absorbed 
by the pigment. The impressions transmitted to the optical 
centre by all the filaments will form a common and continuous 
image. The extent of the field of vision will depend on the more 
or less hemispherical form of the eye; and the distinctness of the 
image produced, upon the length of the cones, the nearness of 
the object, and the number of the facets. The curvature of the 
surface of the cornea, which enabled Leuwenhoeck to obtain 
reversed images with the eyes of insects, is only sufficient, ac¬ 
cording to Muller, to concentrate the rays in each cone towards 
the point of insertion of the nervous fibre. 

As early as 1759, Porterfield had stated that the compound 
eyes of insects consist of as many simple eycB as they present 
facets; that these animals see with their innumerable eyes in the 
same way as Man with two and Spiders with eight, and that the 
number of these organs was destined to replace the movements 
of the eye in Vertebrata. Iu 1843, Brants adduced the fact, 
already demonstrated by Leuwenhoeck, of the presence of a re¬ 
versed image corresponding to each facet, but invented a theory 
of interlacement of the nervous fibres in order to bring this fact 
into accordance with the general theory of Muller. 

Of the authors who endeavoured to combat this theory, one of 
the first was Gottsche, who, in 1852, proved that when the cry¬ 
stalline body and the cornea arc placed together in the micro¬ 
scope, an image is obtained at the conical extremity of this body. 
II is conclusion is that the compound eyes are organs of a nature 
sui generis, and not to be compared with the visual organs of the 
members of other classes of animals. 

In 1855, Lcydig put forward a theory which has taken the 
place of that of Muller. He assumes, with Gottsche, that the 
crystalline body, its envelope, and the soft layer described by 
Will between the crystalline and the cornea, are not organs 
corresponding with and attached to the nervous fibres, but that 
they are the anterior extremities of these fibres themselves , of which 
the form alone is altered , there being no difference between them 
and other parts of the nervous system, either chemically or optically. 
Iu this view the optic ganglion becomes the analogue of the 
retina in the higher animals, the crystalline bodies being analo¬ 
gous to the bacillar coat. Leydig compares the facetted eye of 
an Arthropod to the eye of a vertebrate animal, as follows 
“ The cornea with Us posterior convexity corresponds to the cornea 
and crystalline of the Vertebrata; the crystalline body (with the 
so-called vitreous body) and the nervous fibre which is attached 
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to it, to the bacillar coat; and lastly, the optic ganglion to those 
layers of the retina which are composed of granulations, cells, 
and nerve-fibres. The pigments arc the analogue of the choroid 
and the iris ; and the transversely striated muscular fibres have 
their equivalents in the muscular elements of the choroid and iris/^ 

The researches of Leydig were followed by investigations of 
the anatomy of the compound eye by Zenker, Gegcnbaur, and 
Leuckart, and on its emoryology by Claparede. Zenker found 
the curvature of each facet of the eye in Dytiscus to equal 160°. 
The index of refraction of the cornea = 1'50, and that of the 
the crystalline body = 1*40. He concludes that the vitreous 
body is placed behind the cornea only to prevent the convergence 
of the rays behind the cornea, so as to form an image before 
reaching the summit of the crystalline body. In this view, 
opposed to Leydig, the compound eye is an aggregation of sim¬ 
ple eves. Gegenbaur, on the contrary, adopts Leydig’s view, 
and thinks he has demonstrated an uninterrupted communica¬ 
tion of the crystalline body and nervous fibre with the optic 
ganglion in a llyperid Crustacean. 

Leuckart, on the other hand, not content with the various 
hypotheses amongst which he had to choose, adopts another, 
still more difficult to understand. He states that between the 
cornea and the crystalline body there is a space containing a 
vitreous gelatinous body enclosed in a proper envelope. Sonic 
muscular fibres found in this envelope may, by their contraction, 
approximate the crystalline body to the cornea ; in other words, 
there exists a special organ of accommodation. Besides all this, 
in the genera Sapphirina, Cor yearns, &c., the crystalline is said 
to be composed of two distinct parts, exactly like the crown and 
Hint glass in achromatic lenses. These observations the author 
has been unable to verify. Leuckart compares each facet of 
such eyes, not to a camera obscura, but to a telescope with a 
simple object-glass (cornea) and eyc-piecc (posterior lens ); and 
he considers this view to be the more probable as movements of 
the posterior lens may be observed which can have no other ob¬ 
ject than to adapt the apparatus to different distances, 

Claparfcdo thinks Muller’s theory untenable, and also cites 
some facts which speak againBt Leydig’# views; but he avoids 
giving his own. 

This being the state of the question, the author endeavoured, 
by fresh researches, to solve the problem, How is vision effected 
in the Arthropoda ? For this purpose it was necessary to con¬ 
firm or refute Lcydig’s theory, Muller’s being already upset by 
the observations of Leuwenhocck; whilst Leuckart’s seemed un¬ 
tenable to him, because, if insects really possess a telescope, they 
would require an eye behind it to enable them to see, it is by 
-optical processes that he attempts the solution of his problem* 
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It is easy to calculate the focal distance, ad, of a lens, when 
we know the size of the object c d, its distance from the lens, a f, 
and the size of the image, g A. We get two triangles, cad and 
A a g , of which the sides and perpen- 

diculars are proportional. Thus we A * 

get x if a = hg: cd. As these three/.. 

quantities are known, it is perfectly f ^-^ w 

easy to find the focal distance a b, a 8 

The author commenced by making numerous preparations, 
until he had the cornea) of many insects in a sufficiently clean 
state to show the images very distinctly. Ifc then pasted upon 
a window a rectangle of black paper of known dimensions, and 
measured accurately the distance from the stage of the micro¬ 
scope to the window. When the facets were in focus, they were 
seen very distinctly, but without images of the black paper; on 
their removal from the focus, their outlines became less clear; 
but gradually small images of the black rectangle made their 
appearance, and grew more and more distinct, until by one or 
two turns of the screw they again disappeared. It w f as there¬ 
fore evident that each facet formed an image, and that this was 
at a sensible distance behind its posterior surface. It was there¬ 
fore a true lens, and the image must be reversed, which proved 
to be the case on examining another object. 

This observation proves that the image is not produced, as 
stated by Leydig, on the anterior surface of the crystalline body, 
acting as a bacillus, for the latter is often in immediate contact 
with the surface of the lens. Nevertheless, it might be urged 
that although the image is no doubt formed behind the optical 
centre of the lens, by the admission of even a thin layer of the 
so-called vitreous body the image might really be formed very 
close to the anterior surface of the crystalline body; or the cry¬ 
stalline body itself might be at once refractive and nervous, and 
the image might be formed at different depths in it according 
to the distance of the objects observed. To determine these 
points, the author entered upon a series of accurate measure¬ 
ments, of which the results arc given in his paper. The follow¬ 
ing are those which bear most directly upon the subject:— 

Cornea of Musca vomitoria. 

Magnifying power 660 diameters* 

Size of the image seen under microscope*0*458. 

Real size of images*;0*0082* mill. 

Distance of objeet *68*8 centim. 

Size of the object *120 mill. 

Whence x ; f £ ff *688; 120, from which mill. 
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This calculation leads to a very conclusive positive result. 
Leaving out the determination of the optical centre, the image 
was formed far bihind the posterior face of the lens, the focal 
distance being exactly twice the thickness of the lens, which 
was fa mill. 

The next point was to determine the length of the crystalline 
body, and to calculate at what part of it the image might be 
formed. The most favourable species for this purpose appeared 
to him to be the Macroglossus stellatarum , as its eyes arc hard 
and prominent. The results arc given from the mean of three 
measurements. 

Macroglossus stellatarum . 

First measurement .—Magnifying power 838 diam. 

Apparent size of the image 3*48, real size 0*0089 = T } 3 mill., 
from which x (focal distance) ss ^ mill. 

Second measurement , the same eye, magn. 255 diam. 

Apparent size of the image 2*44, real size 0 0091 = ^3 mill., 
from which mill. 

Thickness of lens= 2 , y mill. 

Measurement of crystalline bodies (mean of five measurements 
of different crystalline bodies).—Apparent sizes= 15*59, real size 
0 061 = T V mill. 

The author was the more struck with this coincidence of the 
focal length of the lenB and the length of the crystalline cone, 
as liiB only endeavour had been to prove whether the image was 
formed immediately behind the cornea, as was necessarily as¬ 
sumed in Leydig’s theory. The focal distance of the cornea 
measured in the air being mill., and the summit of the 
cone being at the same uistanco from the posterior surface of 
the lens, the difference between the refraction of the air and that 
of the crystalline body is sufficient to shift the position of the 
image for a distance eijual to that between the posterior surface 
of the lens and its optical centre. Thus, if, as Btatcd by Zenker, 
the index of refraction of the crystalline body be 1’40, we should 
have, in the preceding case, 

100 : 0 0626 « 1*40 s *; 
from which x = 0 0875 *= circa 1 , T . 

Hence the optical centre would be placed forward in the 
cornea by the whole difference between -j-t and or about 
*\r mill. Now, as the antero-posterior diameter of the cornea 
in the Macroglossus is the optical centre would be about 
tV mill, behind the auterior surface of the cornea. 

The author concludes his paper with the following remarks: 

We assume without hesitation that each facet is a complete 
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eye, perfectly analogous to the simple eye of the Vertebjata. The 
lenticular cornea corresponds with the cornea and the cryttalline 
apparatus; the cone with the vitreous body) and the cupuliform 
envelope —which up to the time Of Leydig was considered as con¬ 
junctive tissue, as neurilemma (J. Muller), and which Leydig 
regards as an integral part of the bacillus—is for us a true retina, 
a dilatation of the optic nerve. We have not ascertained the 
presence of muscular fibres. The pigments replace the choroid, 
and the multiplicity of eyes the small muscles destined to move 
the eyes of the superior animals iu various directions. If, as 
M. Claparcde points out with reason, there be some species in 
which Leuwenhoek’s images are not observed under the micro¬ 
scope, it must be owing to the convexity of their facets being 
very slight. The image is formed nevertheless, but much fur¬ 
ther backwards than it is usually looked for. We find such eyes 
in the Tabani ; and in these the length of the crystalline bodies 
Corresponds with the Blight curvature of the cornea, for they 
arc about seven times as long as the thickness of the cornea. 
The mechanism of vision is therefore the same as in Man. One 
fact alone is not yet clear—namely, how distinct images can be 
formed upon a conical retina. But is the retina of Man always 
perfectly spherical? In any case, we no longer admit, with 
J. Muller, that the only point sensible to light is the entrance of 
the optic nerve; for, to judge at least by analogy with the Ver- 
tebruta, this may very probably be the only blina point; and we 
cannot understand how this distinguished physiologist could 
assume that, the pigment absorbing all the luminous rays which 
fall upon the sides of the cones, were could be no perception 
of light upon these points, as if the choroid in Man prevented 
the functions of the retina. 

"Lastly, it is not more difficult to explain simple vision with 
12,000 eyes, as in the Libellultr, than with the two eyes of Man. 
Each eye in insects gives an image slightly different from that 
of the eye which is immediately m contact with it. But does 
not Wheatstone’s admirable discovery, by throwing down the 
old doctrine of identical points, prove that the same thing takes 
place in our two eyes ? It is owing to the presence of two dif¬ 
ferent images for the two eyes that we possess stereoscopic vision, 
that we appreciate distances, perspective, &c. This is the case 
also in insects, which will see the more exactly in proportion as 
they have more facets. Thus the Ant, which moves slowly, does 
not require so exact an appreciation of distances as Butterflies, 
Dragon-flies, and other winged insects. For this reason probably 
we only find in the former 50 facets, whilst the Dragon-fly has 
12,000, and the Butterfly 17,000.” 
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January 16, 1862.—Dr. William Allen Miller, Treasurer and Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 

“On the Development of Striped Muscular Fibre in Man, Mam¬ 
malia, and Birds.” By J. Lockhart Clarke, F.R.8. 

In the domestic fowl, until the beginning of the fifth day of incu¬ 
bation, the so-called voluntary muscular tissue consists only of n 
crowded multitude of free nuclei imbedded in a finely granular blas¬ 
tema ; the nuclei are round, oval, pyriform, and somewhat angular, 
with granular contents. On the fifth and sixth days of incubation, 
fibres becomesuperadded under two forms,— 1 st, as processes extending 
from the ends, or from the sides of nuclei; 2nd, as narrow bands, 
either uniformly delicate and pale, or bordered by darker outlines, 
and containing nuclei at variable intervals. They arc most numerous 
near the surface of the layer, and probably belong, at least partly, 
to the muscular layer of the skin, lu every case their first stage of 
development is conducted on one general plan, which consists in the 
fibrillation of the blastema along the sides of nuclei, to which the 
fibriliag so formed become adherent. Sometimes these fibrillse or 
lateral fibres enclose a single nucleus with conical processes of bias* 
tema, so that the object occasionally presents some resemblance to a 
fusiform nucleated cell. More frequently, however, they enclose a 
linear series of nuclei at variable distances from each other, but 
cemented together by blastema, which sometimes assumes around 
each a more or less definite shape. In the formation of the paler 
fibres, however, a series of neighbouring nuclei may sometimes be 
seen first to collect round themselves granular masses of a more or 
less fusiform appearance, and then to coalesce with each other, in an 
oblique or alternately imbricate way. Sometimes a series of the 
nuclei themselves overlie each other in an imbricate form like a 
number of coins, and are cemented together by a common layer of 
blastema. 

In the early part of the seventh dav of incubation, numerous fibres 
of a much larger and more striking description suddenly make their 
appearance in the nucleated blastema. They originate, however, on 
the same general plan as the others, in a fibrillation of the blastema 
between, or along the sides of, a variable number of nuclei ; but the 
process goes on to form aggregate masses of a much larger kind, and 
of a more or less oval, fusiform, or cylindrical shape, in which the 
nuclei are ultimately enclosed. Some of these bodies have a verv 
striking resemblance to organic muscular-fibre-cells, which, accord¬ 
ing to my own opportunities of observation, are developed on the 
same general plan, that is, by the formation of sarcous substance, 
first, in the shape of fibres or lateral bands along the sides of a nucleus 
more or less encrusted with blastema, so that the organic muscular- 
fibre-oell would appear to represent an early stage in the development 
of the etriped muscular fibre. 
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As incubation advances, the fibres acquire a tubular investment of 
the contractile or sarcous substance, which gradually increases in 
thickness or depth, and appears on each side as a band of corre¬ 
sponding breadth. As they grow in length, they also contract in 
diameter, and become of uniform structure throughout; while their 
nuclei rise nearer to the surface, and assume a more oval form. At 
this period the marks of striation, either longitudinal or transverse, 
are only faint and occasional. 

By the fourteenth day of incubation, the entire Bubstance of the 
fibres separates into longitudinal fibrillea, which in turn become shortly 
resolved into particles or sarcous elements. After this the fibres 
continue tq grow in thickness by the addition, to their surfaces, of 
new fibnilfle, which, as usual, are formed around nuclei encrusted 
with blastema cementing them, in such cases, to the original fibre. 

In mammalia, although there are some particular but unimportant 
differences in the development of muscular fibre, the general plan is 
the same as in birds. The nuclei—at least in the ox, sheep, and 
pig—are larger, and hove more distinct cell-walls or enveloping 
membranes. The fibres of the sheep or pig first make their appear¬ 
ance, in the foetus of from half to three-quarters of an inch in length, 
as thick and nearly parallel threads lying amongst a densely crowded 
mass of free nuclei. When isolated, these fibres are seen to be attached 
to one or more of the nuclei by a variable quantity of blastema. 
Sometimes a single nucleus with conical processes of delicate granular 
substance is first enclosed by fine fibrillee or lateral bands, which 
present somewhat the appearance of a cell-wall, so that the object 
uas a certain resemblance to a nucleated fusiform cell with a fibre 
originating from one of its extremities. Sometimes several nuclei are 
cemented in a group around a fibre, and become subsequently covered 
by other fibres of the same kind ; and sometimes they lie in linear 
series, either at some distance apart, or overlying each other to a cer¬ 
tain extent like a series of coins. The lateral bands or fibres enclosing 
the nuclei extend around them as a tubular investment, which grows 
in thickness from without, but not always uniformly on all sides. 
In the process of longitudinal growth, the nuclei multiply by subdi¬ 
vision, oecome generally more oval, and approach nearer to the sur¬ 
face of the fibre, which at the same time contracts in diameter. The 
subsequent changes they pass through are nearly similar to those 
which occur in the chicK. 

In man the development of muscular fibre proceeds on the same 
general plan as in birds and mammalia, but diners from that of both 
in certain unimportant particulars. In the early stages there is no 
distinct appearance of those oval, cylindrical, and irregular masses 
observable m the chick on the seventn day of incubation and in the 
mammal at a corresponding period. In this respect there is a greater 
resemblance between the two latter classes than between man and 
either. In the human foetus, from about half to three-quarters of an 
inch in length, the first stage of development may be seen to com¬ 
mence by the formation of nne lateral bands or fibrillse along one or 
both sides of one nucleus or more. When, however, there are more 
nuclei than one enclosed by the same lateral bands, they are always 
Ann. 4* Mag. N, Hist. Ser. 3. VolAx • 17 
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disposed in linear succession, with their longer axes in the direction 
of the fibre, and never occur in irregular groups, as is sometimes the 
case both in birds and mammals, in which, consequently, the same 
hind of fibres are often broader at first. Thus formed, they lie side 
by side in bundles of different siees, to which new fibres or new 
fibrillse are being continually added by a renewed process of develop¬ 
ment. Every fibre is the rudiment of several fibrillee. At this 
period each lateral band constitutes a single fibrilla, which is often 
resolved into sarcous elements of great distinctness and beauty, while 
new and similar fibrillee are developed along its sides in the way 
already explained. The subsequent series of changes do not differ 
materially from those that occur in the inferior classes. 

It is evident that this description of the development of muscular 
fibre is entirely opposed to the cellular theory of Schwann ; while it 
agrees in some points with that of Lebert (Annales des Scien. Nat. 
1849-50), but more with that of Savory (Phil. Trans. 1855). In no 
instance have I found that nucleated cells, properly so called, are 
concerned in the office of development; for the finely granular blas¬ 
tema attached to the nuclei, although it frequently assumes the shape 
of a fusiform cell , is not invested with a cell-scali, in the proper sense 
of the word. Such an envelope, however, is sometimes simulated by 
the investing sarcous substance or fine lateral fibriilse when they are 
first laid down on the sides of the fusiform mass and meet each other 
at each extremity to form a single fibre or process. Indeed, according 
to my own observations, as already remarked, this is precisely the 
mode in which the organic muscular-fibre-cell is developed ; so that 
the striped muscular fibre, instead of being the product of nucleated 
cells, would appear to be itself, at first, an instance or mode of cell- 
formation, which finds its prototype in the organic muscular fibre- 
cell, and in which the cell-wall is substituted and represented by the 
investing sarcous substance. 

January 23, 1862.—Major-General Sabine, E.A., President, 
in the Chair. 

" Additional Observations and Experiments on the Influence of 
Physical Agents in the Development of the Tadpole and the Frog. 9 * 
By John Higginbottom, Esq., F.E.S. 

In a former paper “On the Influence of Physical Agents on the 
development or the Tadpole of the Triton and the Frog, which the 
Royal 8ociety honoured with a place in the Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions for 1850, experiments were detailed to prove that the ovum of 
the frog (the Rana temporaria) underwent its metamorphosis in the 
absence of light, contrary to the experiments of Dr. W. F. Edwards 
of Paris, related in his work * Ou the Influence of Physical Agents 
on Life.’ 

My most satisfactory experiment was made in a rock cellar 30 
feet deep, where no solar light ever entered; the mean temperature 
of the cellar was 61° Fahr.,—I believe, the lowest temperature at 
which the transformation could be effected. 

The ova of the frog, just deposited, were placed in the cellar on 
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the 11th of March, and on the 31st of October the first was fully 
developed in the form of a frog; while other ova deposited on the 
aame aay, which were placed in a shady part of a room at 60° Fahr. 
and covered with several folds of blacfc calico, were fully developed 
on May 22nd, twenty-three weeks earlier than those in the cellar. 

The experiment proved that the development of the frog depended 
upon the temperature, and not upon the presence of light. I found 
by other experiments that those in the light, and those deprived of 
light, were equally developed if placed at the same temperature. 
I observed that an exoess of light retarded the development. 

1. On the Influence of Light on the Ovum . 

My former experiments not being parallel with those of Dr. Edwards, 
I was desirous of following his steps. Dr. Edwards says, in his work 
above referred to, Part iv. chapter 15, 'On the Influence of Light 
upon the Development of the Body/ “ This process, previous to 
birth, is generally carried on in the dark; there are, however, animals 
whose impregnated eggs are hatched, notwithstanding their exposure 
to the rays of the sun. Of this number are the Batrachians. I 
wished to determine what influence light independent of heat might 
exert upon this kind of development. With this view I placed some 
spawn of the frog in water in a vessel which was rendered imper¬ 
meable to light by dark paper. The other vessel was transparent; 
they were exposed to the same degree of temperature, but the trans¬ 
parent vessel received the rays of the sun. The eggs exposed to the 
light were developed in succession; of those in the dark, none did 
well; in some, however, I remarked unequivocal indications of the 
transformation of the embryo.” 

Dr. Edwards does not mention the depth of water in the vessel in 
which he put the spawn of the frog, which he "rendered impermeable 
to light.” If it were a few inches in depth, it would materially pre¬ 
vent the transformation of the embryo. 

I commenced my experiment in a pool which had been the habitat 
of frogs {the Rana temporaria ) for several years. 

Experiment 1st—I put a quantity of spawn, just deposited, into a 
box perforated with small holes, so as to admit a free current of water 
through it, and placed it about 3 feet below the surface of the waterj 
all the ova perished. 

The next experiments were made in an aquarium 20 inches deep, 
containing seventeen gallons of water at 60° Fahr. 

Experiment 2nd.—A quantity of spawn was put into the water, 
which fell to the bottom of the aouarium; the spawn when first 
deposited by the frog, is specifically heavier than the water*. The 

* It is found that ike flog usually deposits her spawn in shallow water, often 
close to the edge of a pool favourable to Hs development; at first it is very ad¬ 
hesive, and adheres firmly to the ground or weeds where it is deposited. The 
same condition may be observed when the animal deposits her spawn in an earthen - 
ware vessel In this neighbourhood the deposition begins about the end of 
February or the first days of March, and continues fourteen or sixteen days, when 
the flogs quit the water. 

17* 
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ova enlarged as usual, but did not arrive satisfactorily through the 
branchial state; most of the ova apjieared to undergo no change 
whatever. 

Experiment 3rd.—Some spawn was placed 8 inches below the 
surface of the water; but none of the ova passed through the branchial 
state. 

Experiment 4th.—A quantity of spawn was placed on rock work 
near the surface of the water. Nearly all the ova passed satisfac¬ 
torily through the branchial state to the formation of tadpoles; each 
of the experiments was made at the same time and at the same tem¬ 
perature. 

Experiment 5th.—A quantity of spawn was put into two round 
shallow dishes, each containing two pints of water, which were placed 
on the stand of the aquarium at the same time as in the former experi¬ 
ments; nearly all did well; and during the full branchial or fish-like 
state, great numbers of the embryos had placed themselves close to 
the margin of the water, forming a dark circle, with their branchim 
nearly exposed to the atmospheric air. They do not appear to feed 
during this period on the jelly—their first food ; atmospheric respira¬ 
tion seems more needful than food for their existence for several 
days during their full branchial state*. 

There are two distinct metamorphoses from the ovum to the Axil 
development of the frog: the first from the branchial or fish-like state 
to that of the tadpole; the second from the tadpole to that of a frog, 
—the first requiring for its existence a close approximation to the at¬ 
mospheric air, the second requiring full atmospheric respiration, to 
which I shall hereafter refer. 

The branchial state continues about nine days, from the first bud¬ 
dings of the branchiae to their absorption. About the seventh day 
the branchiae are absorbed on the right tide, indeed so (prickly that 
I have observed that scores have lost them during one night, whilst 
the branchiae on the left side have apparently been perfect; but these 
in their turn become absorbed during the next day; the respiration 
of this newly formed tadpole now depends on the internal gills and 
cutaneous surface. The gill-opening for the passage of water is 
very apparent on the left side, but there is none on the right. 

2. On the Influence of Light on the Tadpole . 

The experiments of Dr. Edwards indicate that a decided influence 
is exerted by light upon the metamorphosis of Batrachians, since, 
according to his statement, when tadpoles which had arrived at 
nearly their full growth were secluded from the influence of light, 

• The ova of the toad appear to be lets tenacious of life than those of the frog. 
I have observed, when they are placed 4 or 5 inches below the surface of the water, 
they all die; but they live when the long jelly lines in which the ova are enclosed 
are floated on weeds, or on a network of sticks on the surface of the water. In 
my note-book on the tadpole of the toad in 1849, l found that after the gelatinous 
lines began to break up on the surface of the water, and the ova to separate froth 
them, a number of the eggs undergoing the metamorphosis adhered to the sticks 
and weed, but those felling to the bottom of the vessel perished. 
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but supported with aerated water and food, they attained an extra¬ 
ordinary size, without undergoing any metamorphosis. The follow¬ 
ing is Dr. Edwards’s experiment:—" I procured a tin box, divided 
into twelve compartments, each of which was numbered and pierced 
with holes so tnat the water might readily pass through the box. 
A tadpole (which had been previously weighed) was put into each 
compartment, and the box was then placed m the River Seiue, some 
feet below the surface. A large number were at the same time put 
into an earthen-ware vessel, containing about four gallons of Seine 
water, which was changed every day ; these tadpoles were at liberty 
to rise to the surface and respire air, and they soon went through 
their metamorphosis. Of the twelve placed in the box under water, 
ten preserved their form without any progress in their transforma¬ 
tion, although some had doubled or trebled their weight. It should 
be observed that at the time when the experiment was begun, the 
tadpoles had attained the size at which the change is about to take 
place. Two only were transformed, and these very much later than 
those which, in the earthen vessel, had the liberty of respiration in 
air.” Dr. Edwards concludes that the presence of solar light favours 
the development of form. 

The situation in which Dr. Edwards placed the tadpoles, " some 
feet below the surface of the river ” in his experiment, would inevi¬ 
tably prove unsuccessful in the full development of the frog. I have 
always found the transformation, both of the triton and of the frog, 
eciual in the same temperature, both in the light and in the absence 
ot light, if placed in shallow water j but during their metamorphosis 
they must be allowed to rise to the surface of the water to obtain 
air, or they become asphyxiated. I therefore placed stones in 
the vessel, and allowed tliem to leave the water for the purpose of 
atmospheric respiration. 

The metamorphosis of the tadpole, when at its full growth, requires 
about fourteen days to bring it to the condition of a frog. About 
the termination of that period, the diminution of the body is so great, 
and also the absorption of the expanded caudal extremity is such, as 
to diminish cutaneous respiration. Respiration by the lungs becomes 
absolutely necessary to prevent the animal from becoming asphyx¬ 
iated, which would be the case if it remained in the water—requiring 
then not an aquatic, but an atmospheric medium of respiration. It 
may be observed that after the tail is partially absorbed, leaving only 
a portion of the solid part, the asphyxiated state has commenced; 
the little animal, with open mouth, gasps for breath: but if removed 
into atmospheric air, the mouth is directly closed, and respiration is 
effected through the nostrils with perfect freedom ; the animal is re¬ 
stored directly, jumps about and is lively. 


3 . On the Influence of the absence of Light on the Tadpole and on 

the Frog . 

This time I commenced my experiments in three rock cellars, 
formerly only in one. 
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The cellars in Nottingham, cut out of solid rock, are most favour¬ 
able for experiment; no solar light ever enters, and they are not 
subject to any great change of temperature. The deepest cellar is 
30 feet deep, the mean temperature 51° Fahr.; the middle cellar is 
18 feet deep, its mean temperature 53° Fahr.; the uppermost cellar 
9 feet deep, mean temperature 56° Fahr. 

June 11th. In each cellar I placed a shallow glazed earthenware 
vessel, containing two pints of water, with grass for chlorophyll for 
food, changing the water every second day. In each vessel l put 
twenty tadpoles, approaching the period of their metamorphosis, fol¬ 
lowing the example of Dr. Edwards,—a much easier method than 
commencing with the spawn. 

In the uppermost cellar ten were fully developed in the form of a frog 
on the 8th of September, and were on the stones, having left the water. 

In the middle cellar ten were fully developed on the 22nd of 
September. 

In the lowest cellar eight only had left the water, being fully 
developed on the 20th of October. 

In the following year, July 1st, I made a similar experiment in 
the same cellars, three weeks later. The tadpoles were of a large 
size. I obtained the same result—the full development of the 
frog in the absence of light; but iu this experiment 1 had another 
object in view, that of observing the growth and obtaining the exact 
weight of the tadpoles before, during, and after their metamorphosis 
into a frog. 

Dr. Edwards said that in his experiment “ the tadpoles attained 
an extraordinary size, doubling or trebling their usual full weight 
but he unfortunately does not mention any particular weight, or 
how long the tadpoleB were preserved alive; in fact there is nothing 
definite. 

During my several years of experiments I did not observe any re¬ 
markable increase of weight or size as mentioned by Dr. Edwards, 
although my first experiment was from the ovum to the full develop¬ 
ment of the frog, and the two last when the tadpoles were approacn- 
ing the period of their development. 

In my first experiment on the ovum, I never obtained a tadpole 
more than 8 grains in weight in the absence of light; bat I found 
in a pool in the neighbourhood a number of tadpoles, some between 
11 and 15 grains in weight; seven of them weighed 15 grains each. 
Of these large tadpoles I took twenty for my experiment, weighing 
altogether 264 grains, and averaging about 13 grains each. After 
their transformation the frogs weighed 93 grains, averaging about 
grains each,—those of 15 grains in the tadpole state only weighing 
5 grains as frogs, having lost two-thirds of their weight during their 
metamorphosis. 

Subsequent experiments have been in accordance with the above. 
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ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 12, 1862.—Dr. J. E, Gray, V.P., in the Chair. 

The following extract from a letter addressed to the Secretary by 
Edward Blyth, Esq. (Corr. Memb.), dated Maulmein, May 10th, 
1861, was read to the meeting:— 

“ I have made this day a grand discovery, which neither you nor 
others will believe in at the first announcement, but it is true never* 
theless,—vis. that the extraordinary Rhinoceros-horn figured * as 
that of Rhinoceros Crossii by Gray, in your # Proceedings, 9 is the well- 
developed anterior horn of an old male R. sumatranus —the common 
species of these provinces. My host at this place is a great sports¬ 
man, and some noble trophies of the chase hang in his verandah ; 
but what fixed my attention was the head of R. sumatranus , 
with a development of horns which 1 had never imagined to occur 
in this species ; and the resemblance of the much-curved anterior 
bom to that of Gray's supposed species, R. Crossii, struck me at once. 
Conversing with my host on the subject, he remarked that he took 
a similar head to England (where it now adorns his family hall), with 
the front horn at least 3 inches longer, and still more curved. A 
little reflection, and 1 felt satisfied that R. Crossii must sink into a 
synonym of R. sumatranus ” 

In a subsequent communication Mr. Blyth remarked :— 

“ All doubts now removed about the identity of R. sumatranus 
and R. Crossii . Mason states that the skin of the Tenasserim spe¬ 
cies * is cmite smooth, like a buffalo’s'—meaning devoid of folds; 
but Col. Fytche assures me that the one he shot had the slight folds 
described and figured of R. sumatranus . The mature female horns are 
small, and the nasal bones comparatively narrow; I am not aware 
that a corresponding sexual difference occurs in any other Rhino¬ 
ceros. In the Indian one-horned species the sexes are alike in size 
and development of horn.* 9 

The following papers were read:— 

Notice of Helogale, a New Genus of Viverkidje. 

By De. J. E. Gray, F.R.S.* V.P.Z.S., F.L.S., etc. 

In making out a list of the skulls of the animals in the Museum, 
Mr. Edward Gerrard called my attention to a peculiarity in the skull 
of some of the smaller African Mangoustes. They are externally 
like the true Herpestes, but they want the smaller false premolar 
teeth in the upper jaw, which are always to be found in the true 
species of that genus* I propose to designate the group Helopale, 
which may be thus characterized:— 

Helogale. 

Gutting twth Premol. g =|5 Mol. J=§ «30. 

* Sm P.Z. S. 1854, p. a&o. 
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Body slender; head oval; ears distant; toes 5~5 5 claws 00 m- 
pressed, acute ; soles of hind feet half bald and callous ; tail hairy* 
tapering. 

1. Hklogale parvula (Ilerpestcs parvulm, Sundeval). 

Skull broad. 

Hab . Natal. 



Skull of lleloyalt parvula (side view). 



Skull of IJelogale parvula (upper surface.) 

2. IIelogale t^snionota (Herpeatee teenionotue, A. Smith). 

Skull elongate. 

Hab . South Africa. 

The skull differs considerably iu shape from that of the species of 
true Herpeete*. 

Additional Observations on the Genus Cuscub, 

By Dr. John Edward Gray, F.B.S., V.P.Z.8., etc. 

In the ‘Proceedings’ for 1858, p. 100, I gave some observations 
on the genus Cuecue , with the description of a new species 5 and 
in the volume for 1800, p. 1, I described another species of the 
genus*. 

Since that time we have received several additional specimens 
from Mr. Wallace, aud I have also been able to examine many 
other examples sent home by the same excellent collector; the exa¬ 
mination of these specimens has induced me rather to modify my 
views as regards the species, and has led me to observe other cha¬ 
racters for the species which were before unknown to me. 

I therefore lay before the 8ociety these additional observations, in 
the hope of doing something towards settling the species of this 
very difficult group of animals, which are curious as being the only 

* See Annals, voL U. p. 67, and vol. vL p. 66. 
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Marsupials that have as yet been submitted to a kind of domesti¬ 
cation ; though I have never been able to see why Kangaroos might 
not have beeu domesticated by the Australian emigrant, except from 
the difficulty of making them adopt new ways even in a new country. 

I may observe that i believe the British Museum contains the 
largest and finest collection of specimens of this genus that has 
ever been brought together. A few years ago we considered our¬ 
selves fortunate in having two specimens; now we have thirty-three 
from very different localities, and I have besides these examined about 
half as many more. 

The zoologists of the modern school are very desirous that the 
name of the original namer of the species should always be inserted 
after the specific name, to show to whom belongs the honour of 
having first named the species,—often a very doubtful source of con¬ 
gratulation or proof of scientific attainment, as for example in this 
genus. 

Should the various coloured varieties really be proved to be good 
species in this genus, we shall have to adopt the names of Lesson, an 
author who seems only to have seen a very few specimens, aud to 
have applied a name to each of those that he saw, without giving him¬ 
self the trouble to ascertain what were the characters that separated 
them from the other examples of the genus ; and it is frequently the 
case, not only with species but with genera, that the man who first 
gives the name to either one or the other often knows less about 
them, and takes less trouble to study the subject, than men who 
have never given a new name to cither genus or species. This was 
specially the case with Swainson, who has given the names to many 
genera of shells and birds oven on the slightest characters, and with¬ 
out the least analysis. 

In my former paper I divided the Cu*ci into two sections, ac¬ 
cording to the hairy ness and prominence of the ears; I will now 
divide them into four sections, according to the form of the skull and 
the number and disposition of the anterior false grinders; and thus 
place at the disposal of the student two means of determining the 
species. 

Sect. I. The nose of the skull short, broad, and rounded. The an¬ 
terior conical false grinders ono on each side, large, aud nearly filling 
up the short diastema. The grinders large, in an arched series, con¬ 
verging behind. The forehead of the skull rather swollen over the 
front, and depressed between the hinder part of the orbits. Ears 
hidden under the fur. Fur of one colour. Etcoscus. 

1. Ctoscus (E.) tjrbinus, Gray, P.Z.S. 1858, p. 103. 

Teram. Monog. t. 1. f. 1, % 3 (adult), t. f. 1-5 (half-grown) 
(skull), t. 4 (skeleton). 

Blackish; tail and rump dark, like back. 

Hah . Celebes 

The three skulls, of different ages, all show only a narrow linear 
space between the upper edges of the masseter muscles. The lore- 
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head of the youngest specimen is not so concave as that of the tiro 
older ones, 

"We have an adult and half-grown female from Celebes, obtained 
for the Leyden Museum in 1843; and a nearly adult specimen 
without any distinct indication of its sex—probably a female—with 
the pouch sewed up, from the Zoological Society, 1855. 

Ir this should be the case, we have only female specimens of this 
genus; but I believe they have a male at Leyden. 

2. Cuscus (E.) brbvicaudatus, Gray, P. Z. S. 1858, p. 102. 

Pale brown ; the tail and rump of the same colour as the back. 

Hab. Cape York (Mr. MacgiUivray). 

The skull, which is that of a very young animal, is more like that 
of C . ursinus than that of any other species in our Collection. 

The canines are close to the cutting-teeth, and with a very small 
space between it and the first grinder. The skull is rather convex, 
and swollen in front over the orbits. 

We have only the young specimen and its skull, on which Mr. 
Gould established the species. It seems very distinct from C. urrinus. 

Sect. II. The nose of the Bkull rather produced, rounded. The ante¬ 
rior conical false grinders one on each side above, moderate-sized, near 
the middle of the broad diastema. The grinders in a slightly arched 
series. The forehead very convex, rounded over the middle of 
the orbit, and flat behind. The ears hairy outside, hidden in the fur. 
The fur more or less variegated. Tail pale or yellowish. Dorsal 
streak none. Spiloouscus. 

The skulls which we have of the animals of this section show 
that there are probably two distinct species. One species has grinders 
of a rather larger size than those of C. ur*inu* 9 but differing from 
them in being in only a slightly curved line, the three first grinders 
forming a series of from 10 to lOj lines, or twelfths of an inch. 
In this respect the skull agrees with those figured by Temminck 
(Mon. Mam. t. 3. f. 1-6) as of Pkalangieta maculata. But one skin 
agrees with the description of the skin of P. chryeorrhoe of that 
author, and its teeth with the figure of the teeth of P. maculata . 
Yet it is to be recollected that this author had only a very small 
number of specimens to examine, and he does not mention in his 
description of either species the difference in the size of the grinders, 
though he shows the difference in his figures. 

The second species has smaller grinders, placed in the same man* 
ner as the former,—the three front grinders forming a series of from 
6J- to 9 lines in length, as they are figured by Temminck (Monog. 
1.1. f. 4-6) as PhaJangieta chryeorrho*. 

We have two skulls with their skins belonging to this kind; and 
both have the spotted skins which Temminck cans Phalangista ma¬ 
culata. Under these circumstances it is difficult to adopt Tern* 
minck’s name. Are we to take those of the skin or those of the 
skulls T Perhaps what he describes as C. ehryeorrhm may be the 
proper and wild state of each species, and the spotted varieties de» 
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scribed as C. maculata may be albino varieties or half-domesticated 
varieties pf them, for the natives of some islands are said to breed 
them. 

As I have not the power of examining the skulls of all the speci¬ 
mens, 1 have arranged those in the Museum provisionally under 
these two names, taking them as they designate the general colour 
of the fur. 

3. CUSCUS (S.) CHRY8ORRHO8. 

Cuscus maculata , var. 1, 2, Gray, P. Z. S. 1858, p. 102. 

Phalangista maculata , Temm. Mam. t. 2, f. 1-5 (adult), 6 (young 
skull). 

The grinders * large, three front of from 10 to 10J lines in length. 

Fur dark grey-brown; sides and middle of the back blacker or 
black ; face reddish ; rump and tail yellowish ; belly white. 

Var. albina ? 

White; feet and large spots on back red-brown. 

nab. Ceram ; south coast of New Guinea ; u Moluccas*’ ( Temm.). 

1. An adult female of a large size from the Leyden Museum as <5. 
chryeorrhos , Temm. 1859. 

2, 3. An adult and a three-fourths grown female, with the sides 
very deep black. From Ceram; Mr. Wallace, 1859. 

4. A young female specimen from the south coast of New Guinea; 
J. B. Jukes, 1846. 

The skull of this animal shows that it belongs to the large-toothed 
species. 

Var. ? albina. White, reddish varied. 

C. maculata , nos. 3-5, Gray, P. Z. S. 1858, p. 102. 

5. White, with a long irregular patch on the back, and the four 
feet red. A female from Dufour Island, south-east coast of New 
Guinea; John Macgillivray, 1851 ; and its skull, which agrees with 
Temminck’s figure of the skull of C. macula tus. 

6. ? An adult male, with numerous confluent reddish spots. New 
Guinea; John Macgillivray, 1855. 

7. f A half-grown male, with numerous small, reddish and dark- 
brown spots, often confluent. Darnley Island, south coast of New 
Guinea; John Macgillivray, 1855. 

1 have not been able to examine the skull and teeth of these spe¬ 
cimens ; so they may belong to the next. 

4. CUSCUS (S.) MACULA TUB. 

Cuscus maculatvs, Lesson, Voy. Coq. t. 5. 

Cuscus maculatue , var., nos. 3-7, Gray, P. Z. S. 1858, p. 102. 

* I give the measurement of the three first of the true grinders only, because 
in the young skull the hindermost grinders are not developed. 1 nay state 
that the difference in the aise of the grinders does not depend on the sex of the 
species, ns there are both males and females with teeth of each sisfe. 
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Phalangista chryeorrhoCt Teinm. Mon. t. 1. f. 4, 5, 6 (skull, not 
skin). 

Grinders moderate, three front forming a series of from to 9 
lines in length. Skull very convex on the front of the orbit, fiat or 
slightly concave behind the convexity, the temporal ridges close toge¬ 
ther, united (in the adult skull) and forming a sharp ridge. 

White, spotted with fulvous grey-brown or black ; forehead 
reddish. 

Hab. New Guinea. Wnygeroo and Aru Islands. 

There are both sexes in the Museum Collection. 

1. Adult male. Spots on the head and shoulders, coufluent on the 
back and sides, small, scattered; tail white. Waygeroo. Purchased 
of M. Verreaux, 1856, as Cuscue maculatus . 

2. Adult male. White, with numerous, scattered, small spots; tail 
white, slightly varied with pale reddish. Aru Island; Mr. Wal¬ 
lace, 1857. This belongs to the smaller-toothed kind. 

3. Adult male and female. Very similar; yellowish white spots, nu¬ 
merous, smooth, intense black; head reddish-brown; tail white, 
marbled with pale reddish. Waygeroo ; Mr. Wallace, I860. 

Mr. Wallace observes that these animals are diurnal: the female 
he marks as having a pale hazel iris. The skull of the male shows 
that it also belongs to the smaller-toothed kind. 

The three skulls in the Museum agree with the above description, 
but vary among themselves; one of the skulls from Aru (1195 b) is 
much narrower in all its parts, and is less swollen and narrower be¬ 
tween the orbits, than the others from the same locality, and is pro¬ 
bably the skull of a female, as 1195 a is from the male specimen 
sent from Aru by Mr. Wallace. 

The skull of the male specimen sent by Mr. Wallace from Way¬ 
geroo is similar to the male from Aru (1195 a), but is rather more 
swollen, especially between the front of the orbits. 

Sect. III. The nose of the skull rathei produced, rounded. The 
anterior conical false grinders one on each side above, moderate-sized, 
near the middle of the broad diastema. The forehead deeply concave, 
with a rained edge on each side between the orbits. Ears naked 
within, extended beyond the fur of the head. Fur of body and tail 
uniformly coloured, with a dorsal streak. Strigocubcvb. 

5. Cubcub (8.) CELEBRN 818 , Gray, P. Z. S. 1858, p. 105, t. 62. 

Hah . St. Cristoval, Solomon** Group of Islands. 

We have both sexes in the British Museum Collection, and the 
skulls of two others nearly adult, collected by Mr. Rayner and Mr. 
J. Macgillivray during the voyage of the * Herald.* There is very 
little difference between the two skulls, though they ere from a male 
and female animal. 

In the description of the species in the paper above referred to, 
the animal is erroneously said, by a $lip or the pen, to have no 
dorsal streak. 
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We have in the British Museum a young specimen of a Cuscus 
from Macassar, which is very like C. celebensis , but it has no visible 
dorsal streak: it is not in a very good condition. It may be a va¬ 
riety of this species, or the young of one of the other, or perhaps 
an undeveloped state of a new one. 



Skull of CutcuM cclehervns (upper suiface) 



Skull of Cuncus cchbensi* (side view). 


Sect. IV. The nose of the skull rather produced, rounded. The an¬ 
terior conical false grinders two on each side above, the anterior rather 
larger, the hinder verv small, cylindrical; both near the other grinder, 
and widely separated from the canines. The forehead with a deep 
concavity between the orbits. Ears naked within, extended beyond 
the fur of the head. Pur on body and tail uniformly coloured, with 
a dorsal streak. Cuacus. 

6. Cuscus OHtRNTALia, Gray, P. Z. S. 1858, p. 104, t. 61. 

Cuscus Quoyii , Lesson in Quoy & Gaim. Voy. Uranie, Zooi. t. 56. 
f. 6. 

The male and female grey brown, with a distinct dorsal streak. 
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Vir, albina ? 

Cuscus orientalis t Temm. & Gray. 

Males pure white, without any dorsal streak. 

Hab. Islands of Waigion and Ceram. 

Mr. Wallace attached to the male species this observation: “the 
daws, soles, and end of the tail nearly white; eats leaves and 
cocoa-nuts (joung) ” He calls the male C. orientalis . 

We have specimens of both sexes in the Museum ; a very young 
and adult female from Waigiou, obtained from M. Vcrreaux in 1856 ; 
and male and female, with two voung from the pouch, from Waigiou, 
and a male from Ceram, from Mr. Wallace, in 1859 and 1860. 

In the skull of the female the temporal ridges are separated from 
one another by a wide flat band. 

Temminck, and other authors since his work, hare described the 
male of this animal as white, and the female as silver-grey with a black 
dorsal streak; but we have both sexes of the latter colour. Can the 
white males be an albino variety , and confined to the male sex? We 
have two full-grown males of that colour, one obtained from Leyden 
Museum, said to come from Amboyna, and another from M. Ver- 
reaux, said to come from New Zealand ; they both have the small 
hinder false grinders. 

7. Cusco 8 ornatos, Gray, P. Z. 8, 1860, p. 1, pi. lxxiv. 
(male). 

Both sexes prey-brown, grisled, and marked with small white 
spots and a distinct dorsal streak; the ground-colour of the male is 
yellowish-red, of the female dark grey-brown. 

Bab . Ternate and Batchian {Wallace\ 

We have a male and three females in the British Museum, all from 
Mr. Wallace—a male from Batchian in 1859, two adult and a young 
female from Ternate, obtained in 1858 and 1859. 



Skull of Cutout omatus (upper surface). 
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Skull of Cuteut omatut (side view). 

In the British Museum there are two young specimens of the 
genus which I am not able to determine with certainty. They are 
both of a fulvous-brown colour, and without any streak on the 
back. 

1. Said to come from " Amboyna,” and is supposed to be a young 
C. orientalis ; the sex is doubtful, but probably a male. 

2. The other was sent by Mr. Wallace from Macassar in 1857, 
and is a young male. I formerly considered it as a variety of C. 
celebensia (P. Z. S. 1858, p. 43) ; and it is like that species in se¬ 
veral particulars; but the want of the dorsal streak is a great pecu¬ 
liarity, which was not so distinctly seen before it was stuffed. 

On thr Ophidians of the Province of Bahia, Brazil. 

By Dr. Otho Wuchkrer, Corr. Memb. (Part II.*) 

Of the family of Coronellida several species of Liophie are very 
common in this province— IAophie cobella , L . Merremii , Z. regime, 
and L. coniroetrie. The last appears to me to occur only in the 
vicinity of the city of Bahia. In several collections of Ophidians 
sent to me from different parts of the province, I never found a single 
specimen, whilst it is rather common in the vicinity of the city of 
Bahia. It never attains to the same sise as the other species. Some 
specimens of £. Merremii show so constantly certain differences from 
others, that I feel tempted to consider them as belonging to a distinct 
species, particularly as those differences are by no means referable to 
tne different age of the individuals; however I shall withhold my sug¬ 
gestions until 1 shall have collected more materials to substantiate 
them. Erythrolampru* venwtimmue, of the same family, is not 
unfrequent. It shares with different other snakes the Portuguese 
name of Cobra Corat 

v See Annals, vot. viii. p. 179, for Part L 
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The species of the genus Xenodon^ which have been referred to 
the family of Natricidce , are allied to Liophi* in many respects* 
Their dentition is very similar ; they may all be considered as fresh¬ 
water snakes (some species of Liophi* are called by the Brazilians 
Cobra* cTagua ), although they are frequently found in dry places 
and at a distance from the water. They all live on Batrachians, and 
have this peculiarity in common with the other snakes of the family 
of Natricidee , that they do not squeeze their prey to death before 
swallowing it, nor ever coil themselves around it. 

I have noticed only two species of Xenodon — X, rhabdocephahi 9 
and X. colubrinu*. 

In a preliminary list of snakes observed by me, given by Dr. Albert 
Gunther, X, severtt* is mentioned; however, on a repeated examination 
of the specimens in my possession, I must refer them all to X. rhubdo- 
eephalu* This is a very common species in Bahia. Several young 
examples may be frequently found together. It is very lively and 
courageous, and, on account of its broad head and rather vicious 
appearance, much dreaded by the Brazilians, who give it the name 
of Surucucu. In order to distinguish Laehesis mu tun from it, they 
call the latter Surucucii biro dt jacca, from the resemblance of its 
strougly keeled scales to the prominences on the Jackfruit—the fruit 
of the strtocarpu* integrifolia. This Xenodon is very voracious. Re¬ 
cently I had a young living specimen of it in the same cage with one 
of Liophi* controntri a, ana gave them two young Cyntignathi fusci 
for their food. The Xenodon immediately seized one of the frogs by 
the snout; but the Liophi* did not succeed so well with the other frog, 
and found it easier to seize the Xenodon'* prey by the hind legs. A 
struggle commenced, in which the Xenodon had better hold of 
the frog than the Liophi*, and, the latter being obstinate and not in¬ 
clined to relinquish its hold, began to encompass its head with its 
wide jaws. It became evident that the Liophi* would have to share 
the fate of its intended victim. As it was the first living specimen 
of its species I had been able to obtain, I was very anxious to save 
its life; so I cut tbe Xenodon in two with a knife, and the Liophi 9 
quickly passed through the anterior segment of the Xenodon'* body 
with the frog. The Liophi$ was returned to its cage, when it directly 
seized hold of the other frog, and swallowed it undisturbed* It had 
along its Head, neck, and anterior part of the body minute wounds 
from the Xenodon'* teeth, which bled freely while it was engaged in 
swallowing the frog; but it h&B done quite well since, and f hope it 
may arrive safely at the Gardens of the Society. 

It is surprising how broad and flat a Xenodon rhabdocephalu* 
makes itself at tunes, chiefly whilst basking in the sun. This is 
owing, I suppose, to a peculiar conformation and attachment of its 
ribs, which I have not yet examined. The species of JXopki* never 
make themselves so broad. A Xenodon can pass a crevice which is 
exceedingly small in proportion to tbe width of its head,—one smaller 
than that wluch a Liophi* with a much thinner body can pass. 

of * n the Collection of the British Museum is men- 

tioiied in the Catalogue as derived from Bahia. 
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Of the interesting species Xenodon cvMrimte, so well established 
and happilv named by Dr. Albert G further, I received several live 
specimens from Uhcos. When irritated, it rapidly strikes the ground 
with its tail—a habit I have also noticed m Spilotes variabifts , S. 
pcecilostoma , S. corai*, and in Coryphodon panthcrinus. In its 
habits it resembles also X. rhabdocejihalue ; but in the form of its head 
it shows great similarity to the members of the nett family—that t)f 
Colubridee . In this species I first noticed a bright white spot or 
groove on the tip of each scale. Recently I hare become indebted to 
Dr. A.Gunther’s kindness for a perusal of Fro f. Reinhardt's interesting 
paper on these curious spots or depressions*. Reinhardt discovered 
them during his stay in Brazil, about thirteen years ago, in a living 
specimen of Philodryas Oiferm — a snake which has not yet been 
noticed by me. After his return to Europe he found them in pre¬ 
served specimens of many other Ophidians, and has tried to vindicate 
for them the importance of a classifying character, which they un¬ 
doubtedly possess. Reinhardt mentions that these depressions lmd 
been noticed before by Wngler in species of Xenodon , by Holbrook 
in Coluber alleghanicmi and by Gunther in West Indian species of 
Dromicu* , but that they had been overlooked by other herpetologists. 
In Xenodon colnbrinus they are remarkably distinct, clearly perceptible 
with the naked eye; they arc circular, and placed very near the tip 
of the scales. 

The family Colubridte is represented by two genera in this province 
—Spilotea and Coryphodon . 

Coryphodotipantherinue is exceedingly common. The grooves on 
its scales are double, as in all the other species of this family, with 
the exception of Zamenis Dah(it\ Fitz., which, according to Reinhardt, 
has scales with a single groove. Reinhnrdt, however, observes that 
this Ophidian had been clashed by Schlegel with the Psammophidte, 
which hare scales provided with a single groove. 

Of the genus Spiiotes I lm\ e noticed S. eorais, 8. pweiiostoma, and 
8. variabilu. 

They are very similar in their habits, very bold; and the most un¬ 
daunted is perhaps 8. eorais . It is called by the Brazilians "Papa- 
pinto” from its averred predilection for chickens, of which circum¬ 
stance I have never been able to satisfy myself. It frequents the 
neighbourhood of rivers, where it often strikes terror into the 
black washerwomen occupied at their calling, by approaching and 
running after them. I have been told strange stories about its creep¬ 
ing on to the beds of sleeping women who nurse, and sucking at their 
breasts. It may ho that, like many other reptiles, it is very fond 
of milk; and this may account in part for such tales, which have 
been current in other countries also. 8 . eorais has generally seven¬ 
teen rows of scales j but 1 have seen several specimens with only 
fifteen rows. One wry large specimen from Caravellas in my 
possession, which measures 8, has nineteen rows of scales. The 
other two species of Spilotes arc both called “ Cainana ;” the 

* See p. 255 of our preseat Number. 
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dendrophis , on account of the slender form of its head ; but the pre¬ 
sence of the two depressions on each of its scales assisted me in its 
correct determination. With regard to S. variubtlis , I must state 
that the specimens examined by me, which were all adults, had no 
loreal shield. 

The Bryadidm 1 have met with belong to two genera, Jlerpeto - 
dry as and Philodryas. Hrrpetodryas carina t us is one of the most 
common snakes in this provmce. The Brazilians call it, as well as 
all the other slender species of snakes, “ Cfpo ,” which signifies the 
stem or a stick of a creeping-plant. Before I had read Schlegel’s 
* Essay,* I referred all the specimens of Herpetodryas in which l did 
not detect any keeled scales to H.fuscus , this being the only distinc¬ 
tive character given in Gunther's Catalogue. When I found that 
Schlegel had not admitted 11. fuscus as a separate species, 1 sub¬ 
mitted all my specimens (several dozens) to a closer examination, and 
found that there was not a single one in which at least very slight 
traces of keels were not to be found in some scales ; so that I feel in¬ 
clined to follow Schlegel, and to consider my specimens as belonging 
to one species. According to lleiuliardt, the scales of Herpetodryas 
rarinatus are without any groove,—an observation with which I 
cannot agree, having found grooved scales in all my specimens. In 
some specimens they were found, indeed, only on a few scales of 
the neck near the head ; others hail them on the two middle rows of 
keeled scales. The occurrence of these grooves in Herpetodryas* is 
very interesting, particularly because they are single, and not double 
as is generally the case in keeled scales. They are placed near to 
the inner edge, and at the point of junction of the distal with the 
middle third of the scale. They are proportionately smaller in 
larger specimens* The largest specimen noticed by me is 5 feet 
7 inches long. 

Philodryasvirtdissimus is not quite so common as the last species. 
The largest specimen I have seen measured 4 feet. Reinhardt found 
two grooves m the scales of this snake. After a careful search, I 
cannot find more than one groove at the tip of the scales. Some 
scales on the tail have certainly two grooves, evidently in consequence 
of the confluence of two scales. 

Philodryas Schottii ,—1 obtained a single specimen in a bad 
state. 

Of the family of Dcndrophidm I liave seen a single specimen of 
Jhalulla liocerca +: it must be a very beautiful snake* It is said 
to he exceedingly lively; and this, with its proportionately long 
teeth, may be tne cause of its being considered dangerous by the 
Brasilians. 

* I have examined several specimens of this species 1 1 was unable to find these 
Kroovesdf H. earinatui\ one specimen of H.Jusoui showed e single groove on a 
few scales on the seek*—A 0. 

t I received it from Mr. Christopher ftayleard, whose unceasing kindness in 
assunng me to eoliect specimens 1 am happy to acknowledge. 
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The family of Dryopkidce has two representatives in Bahia, be¬ 
longing to the genus- Dryopkia-^D. argentea and D. acuminata . 
The former is very scarce (I have seen only one specimen in Mr. 
C. M. Poppers collection), the latter very common. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On some small Pits with which the Scales of certain Ophidia are 
adorned . By J. Reinhardt. 

It is about twelve years since, during his residence in Brasil, 
M. Reinhardt observed small whitish and brilliant points scattered 
over the body of the gTeen snake, common in that country, to which 
Lichtenstein gave the name of Coluber Olferaii , and which Wagler 
has adopted as the type of his genus Philodryas . Careful examina¬ 
tion showed M. Reinhardt that each scale of this snake is furnished, 
close to its posterior extremity, with a small depression or pit, of 
which the brilliancy is greater than that of the rest of the scale. 
These impressions cease at a little distance from the point of the tail. 
They arc also wanting in the anterior part of the body, on the two 
rows of scales nearest to the ventral plates, and even, further back, 
on three or four ventral rows. At the root of the tail there are not 
more than six rows of scales furnished with pits; this number soon 
falls to three, and a few inches further on there are only two. 

When the epidermis is carefully removed from some of the scales 
furnished with pits, and examined with the lens, it is found that no 
opening exists corresponding with the pits. The epidermis is only 
very delicate at this point, and as transparent as glass. Nor is any 
aperture to be found m the pit of the cutis, and consequently there 
is no canal or cavity leading into the interior of the scale. 

M. Reinhardt was naturally led to compare other Ophidia with 
the Philodryas with regard to this peculiarity. Amongst 191 spe¬ 
cies examined up to tnis time, he lias found pits in 106. The 
frequency of these little depressions is undoubtedly still greater than 
might be assumed from the above numbers. In fact, M. Reinhardt 
has examined comparatively a greater number of species of groups 
not furnished with pits than of those which are provided with 
them. 

In many species the pits are as large as, or larger than, in Philo* 
dryaa, and then they are easily recognisable by the naked eye, 
Often, likewise, they are smaller, and cannot weu be distinguished 
except with the lens. Sometimes there is only one upon each scale, 
sometimes there are two. In the Ophidia with smooth scales, the 
species with one and those with two pits are nearly equal in number. 
In the Ophidia with keeled scales, the nits, when they exist, are 
almost always two in number on each scale, placed one on each side 
of the keel. Some species, however, have only one. 

The function of the pits is still unknown. They are not connected 
with any gland, and never constitute a sexual difference. They may 

18 * 
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nevertheless be employed os a check upon herpetological systems. 
The classification of Dtuneril muT Bibron, founded essentially upon 
the dentition, establishes groups which by no means coincide with 
the absence, presence, or number of pits on the scales. M. Rein¬ 
hardt considers this classification as essentially artificial. lie admits 
that within certain limits the dentition has an incontestable systematic 
importance, but he docs not think that it can he regarded as a cha¬ 
racter ruling nil others. All the attempts hitherto made at classify¬ 
ing Serpents in accordance with the dentition alone have led to tlic 
approximation of very diverse species, and to the separation of allied 
forms. On the other hand, M. Reinhardt considers the groups 
established by Sehlcgel under the name of genera as very natural. 
Tie thinks that the system of that author is the best in the present 
state of science, provided the modifications proposed in 18J8 by Dr. 
Gunther, in the * Catalogue of Ophidia in the British Museum,* be 
adopted. There are, no doubt, exceptions; but we find entire fami¬ 
lies with two pits, others with only one, and others which are desti¬ 
tute of them. Moreover, the families in which all the species exhi¬ 
bit a uniformity of character in this respect are generally very natural 
families. * * 

M. Reinhardt himself does not aserihe an exaggerated importance 
to the nits in question, lie does not dream of making use of them 
as the basis of a classification. But it is interesting to find, in a 
peculiarity apparently so useless, a confirmation of the establishment 
of certain families; and it may also serve occasionally to determine 
the probable affinity of an Ophidian whose position is doubtful.— 
Bill. Univ . Jan. 20, 18(52, Bull . Set. p. 78. 

Note on Callithamnion llothii. By G. S. Buady. 

The influence of external circumstances in introducing changes 
of species, and the range of altered conditions which individual spe¬ 
cies are qualified to bear without change or death, is a matter which 
seems as yet to be very imperfectly understood, notwithstanding 
that it lies near the root of ranch that has recently been written 
respecting the succession of life on the earth. Viewed in this light, 
the following remarks on one of our native Alga may not be without 
interest. 

In February of last, ami June of the present year, I observed that 
certain stones near the mouth of a cave, a little north of Hawthorne 
Dene, were covered with a red velvety fleece, which on examination 
proved to be Callithamnion llothii, one of the smallest of the Rbodo- 
sperms, its filaments seldom much exceeding half an inch in length. 
The stones thus coated with the Callithamnion were exposed to a 
heavy dripping of fresh water from the roof of the cave (not merely 
a scanty fall of drops, few and far between, but a copious pelting, 
sufficient to wet one very unpleasantly while gathering specimens;, 
and beyond the area of this dripping the plant did not extend. The 
mouth of the cave is not very far below high-water marks and I 
should judge that in this position the plant must be exposed to 
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alternations of about four hours* washing with sea-water, and eight 
hours* with fresh. I have met with no other instance of a Calli - 
thamnion growing under exposure to fresh water; and when Q.ltothii 
is found (as is often the case) on rocks near high-water mark, it is 
almost always so stuutcd as to amount to little more than a red film 
or crust, in which state it constitutes the Byssus purpurea of old 
authors*. In the Hawthorne locality, however, it attains a size 
larger than usual even in favourable situations; so that the fresh 
water cannot be supposed to exercise any prejudicial influence on its 
growth. Now, it so happens that there is another genus described 
by algologists (Trent epohlia), which, according to Professor Harvey, 
differs from (Jallithamnion in no other respect than its fresh-water 
habitat. Indeed, in the first edition of his 1 Manual of the British 
Algae,* he remarks “that 6\ Davicsii and T. pulrkella , when the latter 
is well coloured, are scarcely distinguishable under the microscope.** 
It seems to me that tlio Hawthorne plant goes a great way to 
establish Dr. Harvey's view of the identity of the two genera; for, 
though exposed for about sixteen hours out of twenty-four to the 
influence of fresh water, it is certainly referable to the marine species 
Callithamnion Jlothii , and at the same time is undistinguishablc, so 
far as I can gather from figures and written descriptions, from the 
fresh-water species Trentepohlia pule hell a. There is nothing ex¬ 
ceptional in the case of a plant growing indifferently either in 
salt water or in fresh. The common Enteromorpha intest inalis, a 
marine species, flourishes iu streams, ponds, and ditches quite away 
from sea influence. Bunyia fusco-purpurea has been found in like 
circumstances; and even with animals, instances of a similar toler¬ 
ance might be brought forward. In short, it seems quite unphilo- 
sophical to separate plants which are to all appearance precisely 
similar, merely on account of a difference in habitat; for what does 
such a circumstance show, more than that a single species possesses 
the capacity of existence under widely different conditions ?—1 'rans* 
Tyneside Naturalist*' Field Club, 1861. 


Vitality of the Seed of Fumaria muralis (Sonder) and Hyoscvamus 
niger (If.) By the Rev. Alfred Merle Norman, M.A. 

The ancient churchyard of Embleton, in the parish of Sedgefield, 
was surrounded by a very old hedge, which, last year, when the church 
was rebuilt, was grubbea up. Upon this freshly turned-up ground— 
earth which had not been disturbed for centuries—there sprung up 
in profusion two interesting plants, Fumaria muralis (Sonder) and 
Hyoscyamus niger (U.). What makes tho circumstance the more 

* Bysms purpurea is noted by Mr. Winch as occurring “on rocks and 
stones in alpine situations.** Assuming that the plant alluded to is the 
same as that found on rocks with marine exposure (which, though evidently 
inferred by Mr. Winch, is perhaps reasonably open to doubt), there seems 
the less reason to hesitate in uniting the two aquatic forms. But, without 
further evidence of the identity of the two terrestrial plants, it is impossible 
to push this argument. 
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remarkable ie the fact that this is the first and only instance in which 
I hare met with either of the Capreolate Fumaria in the neighbour¬ 
hood* notwithstanding that they nave been closely looked for. Such 
instances of the vitality of seeds are not unfrequent, but are always 
interesting, and offer some problems well worthy of solution. Why 
had not these seeds previously germinated ? Perhaps because they 
were too deeply buriea in the ground. But if this be so, at what depth 
do seeds cease to vegetate, and what is the influence which, acting 
on the germ, keeps in abeyance the vital energy stored up within T—- 
Trans. Tyneside Naturalists' Field Club , Jan. 1862. 


Highly interesting Discovery of new Sauroid Remains . 

Mr. O. C. Marsh, a student in the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale College, U.S., procured last summer from the coal formation of 
the Joggins in Nova Scotia, where he has for several seasons spent 
his long vacation in mineralogical and geological observations, two 
Saurian vertebrae, of which Agassis writes to us thus i — 

" My dear Silliman —A student of your Scientific School, Mr. 
Marsh, has shown me today two vertebrae from the coal formation 
of the Joggins, which have excited my interest in the highest degree. 
I have never seen in the body of a vertebra Buch characters combined 
as are here exhibited. At first sight they might be mistaken for 
ordinary Ichthyosaurus vertebrae; but a closer examination soon shows 
a singular notch in the body of the vertebra itself such as I have 
never seen in Reptiles, though this character is common in Fishes. 
We have here undoubtedly a nearer approximation to a synthesis 
between Fish and Reptile than has yet been seen. * * * * 

The discovery of the Ichthyosauri was not more important than that 
of these vertebra ; but whit would be the knowledge of their exist¬ 
ence without the extensive comparisons to which it has led ? Now 
these vertebras ought to be carefully compared with the vertebra of 
bony Fishes, with those of Sauroia Fishes, of Selachians, of Batra- 
chians, of the Oolitic Crocodilians, ot the newer Crocodilians, of the 
Ichthyosaurians, and of the Plcsiosaurians, and all the points of re¬ 
semblance and difference stated; because I do not believe there is a 
vertebra known, thus far, in which are combined features of so many 
vertebra, in which these features appear separately as characteristic 
of their type. Whatever be the fate of these remains, be sure that 
they are preserved where nothing can happen to them, and where 
they will be duly appreciated. 

“Ever truly yours, 

49 L * Agassis.” 

“Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, U.S., Deo. 23rd, 1861.” 
— tollman's Journal for January 1862. 

Discovery of Saurian Remains in the Keuper of the Jura . 

In making a section for the railroad now in construction in the 
neighbourhood of Foligny, remains of a gigantic Saurian have been 
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discovered. With great care and precaution the following fragments 
were obtained:—three claws of eight to twelve centimetres in length, 
several other phalanges with fine articular surfaces, a part of the 
tarsus and metatarsus, two vertebrae joined, and several other frag¬ 
ments. The dimensions of these bones is such that the whole length 
of the animal cannot have been less than from thirty to forty 
metres. [?] 

These remains lay in the upper strata of the Keuper, visibly 
overlapped by the lower Lias. These formations have heretofore 
been considered as devoid of organic remains in this country (Franoe) 
where they contain gypsum and rock-salt. Nevertheless, some years 
ago, M. Fidancet, a geologist of the Franche-Comt^, found in these 
same strata largje hones, which he deposited in the museum of Be- 
san^on, and which he considers as belonging to the same species. 
Besides, a few months ago, near Dorablans, while opening a ditch 
for the railroad, a similar fragment was found ; and M. Lauckardt, 
one of the employ da, has seen at the same place other bones, much 
larger, which he could not remove on account of their fragility. 

Another discovery, not less important, was made by M. Fro- 
ment, mayor of Saint Lothaire, in strata younger than the Keuper 
formation. The bones found there belong to the Elephaa primigenius 
and to a kind of Stag; among them are two molar teeth beautifully 
preserved. This deposit of hones is in a layer of sand and marl 
containing boulders of quartz and numerous fragments of terrestrial 
and fresh-water shells, but no trace of human remains.— Silliman 9 s 
Journal for January 18G2. 

On the general conditions of the Avicula contorta Bede , and on the 

conetituiion of the Infra-IAaesic stage. By Ant. Stoppani. 

The little fossil which bears the name of Avicula contorta was 
scarcely known a few years ago. General Portlock first named it, in 
1843, after his geological investigation of a part of Ireland. By 
degrees this fossil has acquired greftt importance, which is due to 
its abundance, and to the extent of the beds in which it has been 
deposited. 

The first part of M. Stoppani*s memoir contains a historical sum¬ 
mary of the investigation of the beds which occur on the horison of 
the Avicula contorta , the description of the characters of these beds, 
and the indication of their thickness, which appears to be but small 
in England, about 12 metres on the northern slope of the Alps, and 
from 800 to 1000 feet in Lombardy. As regards their extent, they 
are known in Ireland and England, in Wfirtemberg and Bavaria, m 
Westphalia, Luxembourg, and the departments of the Moselle, of La 
Meurthe, of the 06te crOr, de l*Tonne and of the Rhone, in the 
Cevetmes, in Savoy, in Switzerland, in the Vorarlberg, and at other 
points of the chain of the Alps as far as Hungary. Throughout 
these beds form a convenient and clear horison. 

In his second part, M. Stoppani describes the Avicula-eontorta 
beds in Lombardy, previously studied by MM. Collegno, Etcher, and 
Omboni. These beds are there represented by the deposit of the 
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Azzardla, formed of limestone nnd marl combined with the black 
schists and iumochcllo, which arc inferior to them. Both contain 
Avicula contorta and a special fauna, which has already been partly 
described by the author in his ‘ Paldontologie Lombarde,’ from which 
this memoir is an extract. 

In the third part, the author shows that the palaeontological study 
of the Avicula-contorta beds ranges them in the Jurassic series, and 
that they arc of sufficient importance, and so clearly separated from 
the beds above and below them, to form a distinct stage, to which he 
gives the name of stage infralia&ien. The synonyms of these beds 
in other countries are given by the author as follows :—the Kbssen 
beds in Austria ; the Bone-becl and the White Lias in England; the 
precursor of the Lias or Cloac of Wurtemherg; the Sandstones of 
llelmsingeu and Lbvelange in Luxembourg; the Sandstones of 
Uettange; the zone of Ammonites plaitorb's and A. augulatus of 
Oppel; the Limestone of Halherstadt; the Limestone ofValogne; 
the “ choin bdtard” of Lyons ; the “foie de vean ” of Burgundy; 
part of the Sinemvnen of D’Orbigny; the fourth stage of the Lias 
of D'Arcliiac; the Superior Dolomite of Lombardy, &c. The author 
gives a summary of all the classifications on this subject by means of 
a table, in which he assumes that the Infra-Liassic stage placed be¬ 
low the zone of Ammonites Buclfcmdi is composed as follows:— 
1, zone o X A, angulatu* ; 2, zone of A. pi a nor bis ; 3, zone of Tere- 
bratula gregaria ; 4, zone of Bactryllium resting ou the Kcuper.— 
Bibl, Univ, Jan. 20, 18fi2, Bull. Sci . p. 07. 

COIHUM HtTHSA. 

In most botanical works this plant is described as being “soft and 
sponge-like this only applies to its dry state. Miss Dyke Poore 
has kindly sent me two specimens growing together at the base. 
Instead of the jplant being soft and spougc-like, it is hard and firm 
like a solid fruit, of a very dark olive-green colour; the surface is 
regularly granulated. The periphery of the globe is entirely formed 
of dark, transparent, clavatc cells, the apices of which form the 
superficial granules, which arc of a hemispherical shape. The ap¬ 
pearance of the living plant is very unlike the velvety frond of the 
Codium tomentosum, —J. E. Gray. 

CAPTURE OP DIODON PENNATUM. 

Tho Earl of Enniskillen, havingjobserved a fine specimen of Diodon 
pennatum in the collection of JHenry Norris, Esq., F.R.C.S., of 
Charmonth, and, on inquiry, finding that it was caught a short time 
ago on the coast near Charmoutb, induced Mr. Norris to transmit 
the specimen to the Collection of British Animals in the British 
Museum. This is only the second time that the fish has been ob¬ 
served on the coast of Britain.— J. E. Gray. 
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XXVIII.— On a new Fossil Reptile supposed to be furnished with 
Feathers. By A. Wagner*. 

"A bird is known by its feathers/' says the old proverb. The 
universal and exclusive applicability of this is recognised not 
only popularly, but also in zoology: an animal with feathers is 
a bird. This distinctive character, hitherto regarded as im- 
moveably fixed, has all at once been brought in question by one 
of the most unexpected discoveries. The facts are as follows:— 

In the course of the last summer 1 had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving a visit from M. Witte of Hanover, who is well known to 
possess an excellent collection of fossils, and to be well acquainted 
with them; and on this occasion he 'informed me that he had 
seen, in the possession of M. Haberlein, of Pappenbeim, a slab 
from the lithographic stone of Solenhofen, upon which there was 
a skeleton with such a combination of characters that nothing 
more surprising and odd could be imagined. This specimen, 
indeed, wanted the skull and the two hands, but in other respects 
the most important parts of the skeleton were well preserved. 
The most remarkable thing about it was that a well-marked coat 
of feathers was present both on the anterior limbs and on the 
tail. These feathers agreed in their configuration so exactly 
with those of true birds, that their interpretation as such could 
hardly be doubted. The discovery of feathers in the lithographic 
slate was of itself something unprecedented, but the mode of 
their union with the skeleton bordered on the incredible. Thus 
the tail-feathers were attached to a tail possessing not the least 
resemblance to that of a bird, but presenting a deceptive simi¬ 
larity to that of a Rhamphorhynchus. And the attachment of 
the wings was still more astonishing; for these, on both the 

• Translated by W. 8. Dallas, F.L.8., from the * Bitsungabstfeh* der 
mtaebner Aked. der Wise.' 1861, p. 146. 

Am. $ Mag. N, Hist. Ser.8. VoL ix. 19 
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anterior limbs, formed a fan radiating ft om the extremity of the 
fore-anu. 

** Obatupui, steteruntque com® I” The statements made to 
me by my friend were so unexpected and so much at variance 
with previous views, that at first I did not know what to think 
of them. Whether I regarded this mongrel creature as a bird 
with the tail of a reptile, or as a reptile with bird’s feathers, 
was no matter; the one was as incomprehensible to me as the 
other. Nevertheless this singular information came to me from 
a man whose judgment I could not but respect as that of one 
well acquainted with the subject. Nothing, therefore, remained 
for me but to suspend my judgment for the present, and leave 
it to time to furnish further elucidations of this matter. A 
long absence, however, prevented my further investigating the 
affair. 

The first contribution towards the completion of my knowledge 
of this extraordinary animal was furnished by H. von Meyer, m 
the'lately published fifth part of the new ' Jahrbuch fur Minera- 
logie,’ sc. (1861, p. 661), where be reports as follows;—"A 
fossil from the lithographic slate of the quarries of Solenhofen 
has been sent to me, snowing, with great distinctness, a feather 
which cannot be distinguished from those of birds. In the 
organisation of the Pterodaetyles, which is now so accurately 
known, there is nothing from which we might infer that those 
animals were elothed with feathers; this, therefore, would be 
the earliest traee of a bird belonging to pre-tertiary time. The 
feather, which is of a blackish appearance, is about 60 mill, in 
length; and the vane, which gaped somewhat here and there, 
almost uniformly 11 mill, in breadth. The fibres on one side of 
the shaft are only about half as long as those on the other. The 
quill, which was pretty strong, is also indicated. The vane ter¬ 
minates in a somewhat obtuse angle. The feather will represent 
cither a wing* or tail-quill.'’ 

We have thus, from one of the best of our paleontologists, a 
full eanfirmation of the correctness of the interpretation given to 
these parte by M. O. J. Witte; for that this isolated feather be* 
loan to tbe same type with that seen by the latter is open to 
no doubt in my eyes, even from the statement of their oerira* 
tion and the first discovery of such structures in lithographic 
slats, and it will receive further confirmation immediately, inas- 
much as I have obtained from one of my friends, who is perfectly 
acquainted with his subject and was aware of the statements of 
the two paleontologists above mentioned, a report upon the 
seme slab which M. 0. J. Witte had the opportunity of seeing. 
Although he had not time to undertake a minute comparative 
ex a minati on of the slab, he was still able at least to acquire eng 
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accurate notion of its principal parts. His report runs as fol¬ 
lows :— 

"Skull, neck, and both hands wanting. Of the vertebral 
column, the greater part of the vertebra of the trunk and the 
whole of those of the tail are completely preserved. The former 
are of moderate length, and uncovered; the tail, which measures 
upwards of 6 inches, consists of about twenty vertebra of an elon¬ 
gate narrow form, the dimensions of which slowly but constantly 
diminish, so that the last of them is the smallest. Of the an¬ 
terior limbs, the humerus and fore-arm are present on both aides; 
they are strong bones, pretty nearly of equal length, and the 
fore-arm consists of radius and ulna. At the anterior extremity 
of each fore-arm there is a broad, short bone, but this is in¬ 
jured. 

“Of the pelvis only the right half is preserved; it is but 
small, and is comparable not with the pelvis of a bird, but rather 
with that of a Pterodactyls. On the left side, the whole hinder 
extremity is preserved; on the right, only the thigh and shank. 
The former is a powerful and not very long bone; the latter is 
somewhat longer and thinner, and is simple; at least, a se¬ 
paration into tibia and fibula is npt perceptible. The tartus 
consists only of a single powerful bone, which is shorter than 
the shank-bone with which it is in contact; its lower extremity 
is considerably widened, and bears three articular processes, to 
which the three toes are attached. The latter are of moderate 
length, and armed with strong hooked claws. 

“ Feathers occur both on the anterior limbs and on the tail; 
they have, however, left only their impressions, but these show 
sharply defined outlines, ana upon a passing glance they present 
a deceptive resemblance to birds' feathers. From the above- 
mentioned short broad bone, which lies close to the extremity of 
each fore-arm, there issues a radiate fan of feathers, by which there¬ 
fore, as a structure of this kind radiates from each fore-arm, two 
feather-wings are produced, having their external outline curved 
like a bow. The individual feathers are characterised by th «yw 
fine shafts, on each side of which the delicate striation of the 
vanes is seen. The largest of these feathers considerably exceed 
in aise that described by Von Meyer. 

" Similar feathers are attached to the tail, but with this di¬ 
stinction, that they do not attain the length of the wing-feather*, 
and, which is of more importance, they do not radiate like tha 
latter firm a central point, but spring from both sides of the 
tail throughout its whole length, and start from it at a small 
angle. The tail-feathers form a group of an elongated hwfdike 
or oval shape, of which the narrow end issues from the bn* 
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ginning of the tail, whilst the posterior end is broadly rounded, 
and extends considerably beyond the last caudal vertebra.” 

So far this summary report, which thus fully confirms the 
statements of M. Witte, but at the same time furnishes farther 
important data for the interpretation of this extremely enigma¬ 
tical fossil, which I shall now attempt The business now is to 
ascertain whether this animal, which exhibits at the same time 
characters belonging to birds and reptiles, is to be referred to 
the class of birds or that of reptiles. Let us first consider those 
characters which connect it with birds, and then those which 
unite it with reptiles. 

The most striking resemblance to a bird consists in the clothing 
of the anterior limbs and the tail with feathers. Feather-forma¬ 
tion is only known in birds. Another characteristic similarity 
to birds is shown by the tarsus, which forms a single bone, but 
has at its lower extremity three processes for the articulation of 
the three toes. This structure occurs in all birds, but has not 
yet been observed in any reptile. 

The characters which do not agree with the type of birds arc 
the following:—A divergence of this kind is shown, in the first 
place, even by the feathers themselves as regards their mode of 
attachment. The wing-quills of birds are inserted along the 
whole outside of the hand and fore-arm; in the fossil now under 
consideration, which unfortunately wants the hand, the fore-arm 
shows no feathers; and, moreover, the whole wing is attached 
only to a small bone lying close to the fore-arm, and therefore 
probably belonging to the wrist, from which it radiates like a 
fan. Equally strange is the mode of attachment of the feathers 
on the tail, from which they issue on both sides throughout its 
whole length uniformly amongst themselves, whilst the rectrices 
on the short tail of birds are only attached to the last vertebra. 
As such a mode of attachment of the feathers of the wing and 
tail is quite foreign to birds, the question finally arises whether 
these fossil feathers are actually identical structures with true 
birds’ feathers, or only present the external appearance of these. 
The microscopic examination of their structure and the chemical 
investigation of their substance might furnish the most certain 
solution of this doubt. 

The structure of the vertebral column is totally different from 
the type of birds, but, on the other hand, it agrees most closely 
with that of the long-tailed Pterodactyles {Rhamphorkynchue). 
In birds, the sacral and lumbar vertebne, and the nearest of the 
dorsal vertebne, are not only firmly anchyloaed together, but 
also, on the outside, covered by the long lumbar sacrum ih the 
manner of a roof. In the fossil, on the contrary, the sacral and 
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lumbar vertebra are free and uncovered, and the lateral bones 
of the pelvis are but slightly developed. The difference in the 
structure of the tail is equally striking. All birds, without ex¬ 
ception, have a very short and powerful tail, composed of from 
five to eight, and only in a few cases of nine or ten vertebra, 
which bear strong processes, and of which the last is always 
peculiarly formed, and also, with but few exceptions, the largest. 
The opposite of all this is exhibited by the tau of the fossil* In 
this the tail is extraordinarily long, and consists of about twenty 
vertebra, which arc all elongated, slender, and without processes, 
and the last of them is the smallest. Such a condition of things 
is completely in contradiction to the bird-type, but, on the other 
hand, agrees very closely with that of Rhamphorhynchus, in 
which, moreover, radiating processes issue from the caudal ver¬ 
tebra, although these are not feather-like, but appear to be 
simple cartilaginous fibres. 

I have thus detailed those data which have become accessible 
to me, in order to endeavour to answer the question whether 
this fossil is to be referred to the class of birds or to that of rep¬ 
tiles. The difficulty of doing this with certainty is indeed greatly 
increased by the circumstance that the skeleton is entirely desti¬ 
tute of certain extremely important parts, of which the skull and 
the hand may be particularly adduced; nevertheless an attempt 
at some interpretation must be ventured upon. In the first 
place, I consider the great uniformity, especially in the structure 
of the skeleton, presented by the type of birds, which, in com¬ 
parison with that of the other classes of Vcrtebrata, only admits 
of inconsiderable variations; whilst amongst the reptiles—and as 
m the present case we have to do only with the Saurian order, 
in these, the most remarkable differences occur within the boun¬ 
daries of the order, as may be seen from living and still more 
from extinct species of Sauria. For this reason, therefore, a 
reptile with the simple tarsal bone of a bud, and with epi¬ 
dermic structures presenting a deceptive resemblance to birds 1 
feathers, is far more comprehensible to me than a bird with the 
pelvis and vertebral column (especially the long slender scries 
of caudal vertebra) of a long-tailed Pterodactyle, and with a 
perfectly different mode of attachment of the feathers. To this 
we may add that the identity of these epidermic structures with 
true birds’ feathers is by no means proved; they might still only 
be peculiar adornments. Even amongst insects we find pecnUat 
structures, to a certain extent reminding us of feathers; why, 
therefore, not also, end in a higher stage of development, among 
reptiles ? If nothing of the kind has yet been found in the latter 
class, we have already been accustomed in palaeontology to meet, 
in recent discoveries, with previously unknown pecunarities in 
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the structure of different organs. Consequently, until I shall be 
convinced by the discovery, in another specimen, of the parts 
wanting in the one now under consideration, I do not hesitate 
to regard this as a reptile of the order Sauria; and I give it the 
name of Griphosaurus, derived from ypt<j>o? t an enigma* 

This singularly constructed Saurian might also assist us in 
the solution of another mystery which has notyet been unveiled. 
It is well known that in certain strata of the Trias we meet with 
impressions which have been regarded as the footprints of birds, 
although no bones of birds have yet been discovered in any of 
the Secondary rocks older than the Chalk. As far as these im¬ 
pressions (the signification of which has hitherto always appeared 
to me very doubtful*) may be actual footprints of animals, we 
should at least become acquainted in the Griphosaurus with 
a reptile with birds 7 feet, or, more properly, a reptile with 
the tarsus of a bird, the footprints of which must therefore have 
been like those of a bird. By this I do not mean to say that 
these supposed footprints of birds are due to our new genus, 
but I only wish to furnish an effective support for the supposi¬ 
tion that these footprints are produced not by birds, but by 
reptiles of an extinct type. In this way also the sequence in 
the appearance of the vertebrata, as ascertained from the re¬ 
mains of their skeletons discovered in the rock-bcds, would be 
brought into accordance with the observations of the footprints, 
in so far as these are truly what they are said to be. The sup¬ 
posed birds 7 footprints of the Trias would thus by no means be 
produced by birds, but by reptiles; they would be reptile- 
tracks. 

In conclusion, I must add a few words to ward off Darwinian 
misinterpretations of our new Saurian. At the first glance of 
the Griphosaurus we might certainly form a notion that we had 
before us an intermediate creature, engaged in the transition 
from the Saurian to the bird. Darwin and his adherents will 
probably employ the new discovery as an exceedingly welcome 
occurrence for the justification of their strange views upon the 
transformations of animals. But in this they will be wrong. 
If I say of the Frog that it was originally a fish, I can at least 
justify such an assertion; because I can positively show by spe¬ 
cimens the transition of the fish into an Amphibian, from the 
first states of a fish-like tadpole through a whole series of inter¬ 
mediate steps. I cannot indeed require that, in regard Jo Gri- 
pfamurus, Darwin should show me such intermediate steps, for 
of this genus we only know a single and imperfect specimen; 
but I am entitled to ask of the Darwinians, if they should desire 
to cite the Griphosaurus as an intermediate creature undergoing 
• Seamy * Gcschichte dcr Urwclt/ii. p.423* 
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k transformation from a reptile into a bird, to show me, drat of 
all, the intermediate steps by which the transition of some one 
living or extinct animal from one class into another was effected. 
If they cannot do this (as they certainly cannot), their views 
must be at once rejected as fantastic dreams, with which the 
exact investigation of nature has nothing to do. 


XXIX .—On the Remains qf Fish and Plants from the Upper 

Limestone of the Permian Series of Durham. By Jambs W. 

Ki&kby. 

Thb fossils provisionally noticed in this communication have 
been found in the Upper Limestone of the Permian series of 
Durham. The most important of them are the remains of Fish, 
most of which appear to be undcscribed. The others, which are 
the least numerous, belong to vegetables. 

Previous to the discovery of these fossils the remains of fishes 
wore not positively known to occur so high in the Permian 
series of the district named, the Marl-slate being the chief and 
almost only subdivision in which they had been found. The 
Marl-slate is nearly at the bottom of the scries; the Upper 
Limestone is almost at the top, it being the uppermost member, 
with the exception of the Bunter Scniefer, which is unrepre¬ 
sented in the immediate region where these fossils occur. Hence 
they are amongst the latest—if not themselves the latest—tradbs 
that we possess of paleozoic Vertebrata. 

The locality where the fossils are found is in a quarry belong* 
ing to Sir Hedworth Williamson, Bart., at Fulwcll Hill, near 
Sunderland. The bed in which most of them ooour is not more 
than 2 feet thick. It is mostly laminated and very fissile, and 
it varies from a soft, earthy, yellow limestone to one that is hard, 
crystalline, and grey. 

Nearly all the fish are small Pahonisci, the largest of which 
is only 4 inches in length, most of them being less. Fragments 
of a larger fish, apparently belonging to the genus Acrolepis, 
have also occurred, as well as impressions of others, inter¬ 
mediate in sise, which are so obscurely preserved as to prevent 
any decision as to their affinities. 

1. Palamiscus varians, n. sp* 

Maximum length 4 inches; greatest depth 1 inch or a little 
more. Head somewhat lew than one-fourth of the entire length, 
and a little longer than wide; orbit large, and placed well for¬ 
ward; month of medium rise; operculum large, and oovered 
with delicate rugose ornamentation. Pectoral fina small; veo» 
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Irak small; placed a little in advance of posterior half of body; 
anal fin larger than the preceding; situate at the commencement 
pf last third of body; dorsal Bomewhat larger than the anal; and 
placed between the ventrals and anal; but nearest to the latter; 
caudal fin of moderate size, heterocerque, though not greatly so, 
spreading slightly outwards, with both lobes of nearly equal 
length. Scales vary greatly in size, those of the flank in the 
abdominal region being much larger than those covering the 
dorsal, ventral, and caudal portions of the body, except in those 
parts where large scales advance for some distance in front of 
the dorsal, anal, and caudal fins; the scales traversed by the 
lateral line and those adjoining arc more or less subrectangular, 
the former being characterized by a deep notch in the upper 
half of the posterior margin; the scales of the caudal region 
are more rhomboidal in shape: the exposed margins of all the 
scales are plain; two or three lines of growth generally mark 
the surface just within the exposed margins; and the surface, 
though smooth to the naked eye, is finely shagreened when 
magnified, 

2 . Palaoniscus Abbsii , n. sp. 

Length 4^ inches; greatest depth ^ inch, or little more than 
0ne«BCYenth of entire length. Length of head 1 inch; breadth 
rather over half an inch. Form of head elongate, with a some¬ 
what projecting snout; branchiostegal rays four or five ? Dor- 
sfd fin a little m advance of anal, but the posterior rays of the 
one are parallel with the anterior rays of the other; caudal fin 
more decidedly heterocerque than in the preceding species. 
Beales smooth, except in being marked marginally by lines of 
growth as in the preceding species; their shape resembles that 
of the scales of Palaoniscus various, except in those on the flank 
being of less relative width; those of the lateral line are notched. 

8. Palaoniscus lotus, n. sp. 

Length 2| inches; breadth IX inch, or somewhat less than 
oue-hau the entire length, mad; length ^ inch; depth a 
little less; slopes rapidly downward from the occipital region to 
the snout; snout very obtuse; gape small. Fins small; ventrals 
placed at the deepest part of the body, less than half an inch 
from the head; the other fins are placed similarly to those of 
the preceding species. The scales on the flank are longer than 
in P . various, and arranged in much steeper rows; their general 
form, however, shows no essential points of difference from the 
scales of that species. 

The general form of this fish is gibbose; and in this respect it 
*be species already noticed, more espeeiaUy 
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4. Palaoniscus —— ? n. sp. 

A single example of what appears to be another species of 
Palaoniscus has occurred along with those described. It is 
about 8 inches long, a little more than half an inch in depth! and 
its head is T 7 ^ inch in length. It differs from the species noticed 
in having a more pointed head and a produced snout! also in 
the greater length of its dorsal, anal, and caudal fins. As it 
seems, however, to possess some points of resemblance to Pa¬ 
laoniscus angustus , Ag., of the Zechstein, I refrain from de¬ 
scribing it as new until I have compared it carefully with that 
species. 

Acrolepis Sedgwickii, Ag. 

Associated with the Palaonisci there has occurred a single 
fragment of Acrolepis, apparently belonging to the species A . 
Scagwickii of the Marl-slate. This specimen is 7 inches long, and 
is minus head and part of tail, so that it has probably belonged 
to an individual that was little under 12 inches m length. 
Other fragments of this species have also been met with in the 
limestone above the bed containing the Palaonisci , but in a 
more imperfect state of preservation than the first. 


Besides these remains of fish, there have also been found in 
the two-feet bed first mentioned, and in the adjoining overlying 
and underlying strata, a few remains of plants. They are, unfor¬ 
tunately, very imperfectly preserved, and hence very difficult to 
determine. They are evidently, however, the remains of terres¬ 
trial vegetation; at least, they possess character enough to show 
that they do not belong to the Algee. 


XXX .—Observations on the Geographical Distribution of Fungi. 

By M. E. P. Fbibs*. 

Tub Algae and the Fungi properly so called are distinguished 
from other cellular plants by their larger size, their brighter 
colours, and by the greater variety of forma met with among 
them. These two orders of cellular plants have attracted the 
attention of observers from an early period, and were indeed 
the only Cryptogamia which at a remote period were applied to 
use; for it is only within a comparatively recent date that the 
Lichens have acquired a corresponding interest; on the other 

* Translated by Dr. I. T. Arlidge, from the * Annates des Sc iences Natu- 
relles,’ 1861, 4 s&ie, tome xv. (Botanique), p. 10, The original memoir 
appeared in the * Transactions of the Academy of Upsala * for U$7> only 
a year before the premature death of the author; the French %smm tkm 
is by Dr. W* Nylaader. 
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hand, the Mosses, Hepatic®, and lower forma of Aim have not 
hitherto been available for any useful purpose, and the Muce- 
dines are chiefly known by the injurious effects they produce to 
other plants. These considerations afford an explanation of the 
circumstance that the Greeks and Romans distinguished so long 
ago a considerable number of species of Algse and Fungi, prin¬ 
cipally of such as were either useful or noxious, whilst they 
completely neglected the other tribes of Cryptogamic plants, as 
is illustrated by the fact that they comprehended under the 
collective name of Muscus the whole class of Mosses. 

Upon the revival of botanical science in the sixteenth century, 
the Fungi attracted the attention of naturalists beyond all other 
cellular plants. In the course of this century, in 1583, Csesal- 
pinus published his famous work 'He Plantis,' in which the 
Fungi were not forgotten. But the first work of a special cha¬ 
racter devoted to this class of plants was that of Charles de 
l’Bcluse, published in 1601, entitled ‘Fungorum in Pannoniis 
observatorum brevis historia,’ and at a later date the ‘Theatrum 
Fungorum’ of Sterbeeck. These two works treated especially of 
the higher Fungi. Subsequently a multitude of treatises on 
the Fungi in general were produced, among which several sur¬ 
vive to our time and still possess great value—such, for instance, 
as those of Vaillant, Micheli, Battara, and Schwffer. It was 
not until the eighteenth century that the oceanic flora received 
at the hands of naturalists the attention it merited, although in 
our own day it has become so favourite a study that few depart¬ 
ments of botany can boast of so large a number of distinguished 
cultivators. 

At the present time the superior Fungi are, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, very indifferently studied; and consequently their geo¬ 
graphical distribution is more imperfectly known than that of 
the other classes of the vegetable kingdom. The majority of 
those who make the Fungi a special study are almost exclusively 
interested in the Mucedines, in the lower forms of the class, and 
in the parasitic and epiphyllous species. One reason for this pre¬ 
dilection for those tribes of Fungi is doubtless to be found in the 
circumstance that they may be more readily preserved in herbaria, 
and that in consequence it becomes more easy, by the aid of 
such collections, to determine species already known. A similar 
advantage, on the other hand, is unattainable in the case of the 
higher Fungi j for their fugacious nature, and the difficulty en¬ 
countered in attempting to preserve their colour and natural 
form, compel naturalists on every occasion to procure fresh spe¬ 
cimens ana study them anew, at the sacrifice of much time and 
bbottr bestowed in the task of malting themselves acquainted 
with what has been already made out. The same oause renders 
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it ineambcnt on the observer to carry on his researches on the 
living plants where they happen to grow. Such, I believe, are 
the principal circumstances which deter mycologists of the pre¬ 
sent day from the study of the higher Fungi; for, so far as regards 
the determination of specific forms, it may without fear of con¬ 
tradiction be maintained that it is more easy in their case than 
in that of other Cryptogamia. 

The most certain means of obviating the difficulties pointed 
out is to make a collection of faithfully drawn and coloured 
figures, which may compensate for the absence of actual speci¬ 
mens ; and, in fact, no division of the Cryptogamia is so tho¬ 
roughly illustrated in books as that of the higher Fungi. It ia 
a point of the greatest interest to science that the original draw¬ 
ings of the figures contained in the works of L’Ecluse and Ster- 
beeok should be most carefully preserved, and it is most gratifying 
to learn from M. Kiokx that this is done. These drawings are to 
be seen in the library of Brussels. The published figures are 
not coloured, and owing to this it often becomes impossible to 
identify specimens with certainty. The same defect obtains in 
tho plates of the treatises of Micheli, Buxbaum, and Battara, 
and of other writers prior to Schaffer. The work of the last- 
named author, entitled 'leones Fungorum qui in Bavaria e( 
Palatinata circa Ratisbonam nascuntur' (1762-1774), must 
be still esteemed of eminent value in all that relates to the 
higher Fungi. Among other illustrated works of importance 
are those of Batsch, Bolton, Bulkard, Sowerby, &c.; and a con¬ 
siderable number of useful figures is contained in some works of 
a more general character, such as the' Flora Denies/ the ' Flora 
Austriaca’ of Jacquin, and in many others of less note. 

With respect to synonyms, it must be confessed that the au¬ 
thors just cited, and Persoou himself, have not taken time to 
study carefully the labours of their predecessors, but have more 
frequently described as new every form they have met with, ex¬ 
cept some of the most common and well-known species. Ilia 
synonymy of this class has therefore been largely added to; and 
it is only in the 'Systems Mycologieum' and in the 'Epicrisis 
Systematic Myeologici' (works by my father) that a complete 
history of the older literature of the subject is to bo met 
with. 

• The following observations given by Fries in a foot-note ap¬ 
pear to us to deserve a place here, inasmuch as they explain the 
grand outline of his principles of classification, and furnish a 
key to the right understanding of the divisions and groups of 
Fungi hereafter spoken of:— 

"Tits most diverse forms are brought together under the m. 
nnal appellation of Fungi. Adopting the mode of fructification 
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as the basis for their systematic distribution, we find considerable 
and essential differences in tbe manner in which that process is 
effected present themselves, suggesting a useful division of the 
Fungi into three subclasses, as follow - 

“I, Fungi properly so called, adopting this appellation in its 
oldest sense and according to prevailing usage. They are recog¬ 
nised by their hymenium (proligcrous lamina) bearing free spores, 
commonly attached in groups of four at the summit of the 
sporophores. The most highly developed types and the most 
important Fungi appertain to this subclass, and are further 
notable in presenting no near affinity either with Lichens or 
with Algae. 

“2. Semi-Fungi (Mycetes), which also possess a distinct pro- 
ligerous lamina, but have their spores habitually enclosed, in 
groups of eight, within enclosed sacs or asci. This subclass is 
constituted of the Discomycetes and Pyrenomycctes, which ex¬ 
hibit a transition towards the Lichens, with the fructification of 
which they present tbe closest resemblance. 

" 8. Moulds (Mucedinea), or Fungi destitute of a proligerous 
lamina, and which are allied by insensible transitions either to 
the Byssaceae or, more particularly, to the lower Algae, from 
which, in many cases, they are undUstinguishable except by ha¬ 
bitat and other biological characters.” 

Before entering on the account of the distribution of the 
Fungi, especially of their higher forms, throughout the different 
legions oi the globe, we will point out, in a few words, what are 
the countries respecting which we have information on this sub¬ 
ject, and what is the value of that knowledge. In Europe, 
Scandinavia and England arc the countries most thoroughly 
and exactly known j and next to them certain portions of France, 
of Germany, of Italy, of Switzerland, and the environs of St. 
Petersburg may be mentioned. As to America, many remark¬ 
able Fungi have for a long time been known to flourish there. 
Bose was the first to furnish some special though imperfect no¬ 
tices of American Fungi; but Schweinitz may be looked upon 
as having been the true founder of American mycology, by the 
publication of his work on the Fungi of Carolina and of the 
United States generally. Several distinguished naturalists oc¬ 
cupied in the special study of mycology are to be found in 
America, among whom Messrs. Curtis, Bavenel, and Lecomte may 
be named. Some considerable collections have, moreover, beat 
transmitted to Europe by different travellers from the United 
States and Mexico, and have been described by Berkeley, Mon* 
tagne, and Fries. Central and Southern America have equally 
famished rich collections, which have reached Europe ana been 
described by the same writers. The other portions of the world 
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are comparatively less known. Asia is little known, except it be 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago, the Philippine Islands, and 
the Himalaya Mountains. The most important works on the 
mycology of these distant regions are those of Junghnhn, rela¬ 
tive to the Fungi of Java, and those of Berkeley, which have 
made us acquainted with the rich collection brought from the 
Himalayas by Dr. Hooker. With respect to Africa, Algeria has 
been pretty well explored; Egypt and Guinea have been only 
partially so; but the Cape of Good Hope and Natal have been 
examined by several collectors, among whom must be mentioned 
with especial praise my fellow-countryman, Wahlberg, to whom 
I am indebted for a rich collection of specimens: nevertheless 
the mycology of the South Sea Islands (Oceania) is still better 
known, inasmuch as successful explorations have been carried 
out by all the scientific expeditions which have visited those parts. 

We have deemed it necessary to trace the foregoing sketch of 
the sources of information to which we owe our acquaintance 
with the geographical distribution of the Fungi; we will now 
attempt a brief exposition of this distribution, confining our re¬ 
marks more particularly to the higher forms (Hymenomycetes 
and Gasteromycetes), since our knowledge of the inferior or 
simpler Fungi (Gymnomycetes and Haplomycetes) is as yet too 
incomplete, and our notions of the characters to which a generic 
importance should be assigned too vague to allow of the indica¬ 
tion of the same general results with regard to them. 

I. 

With reference to the Gymnomycetes and the Haplomycetes 
of non-European countries, the United States of North America 
excepted, little or nothing is known, except it be respecting 
some parasitic epiphyllous forms. These do not present genera 
peculiar to the different zones of the globe; yet it must be ad¬ 
mitted that the number of their species or forms augment* in an 
equal proportion with that of the plants which inhabit them. 
In fact, these Fungi are clearly subjected to the same law as 
prevails with other low organisms, the species of which are spread 
m a more uniform manner over the globe than those of more 
highly organised beings. Inasmuch, too, as these inferior or¬ 
ganisms are dependent rather upon their matrix and on local 
conditions than on the influence of climate, we have an explana¬ 
tion why their distinctive differences are of less essential import¬ 
ance. Thus it is a well-known fact that the most common of 
the mildews, the PeniciUium crustacmn, is to he met with alike 
on the Alps of Lapland and in the oasis of Jupiter Ammon in 
the Libyan desert,—an example which h as no parallel in the 
geographical distribution of the higher plants. 
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One of the most remarkable circumstances in the history of 
the lower Fungi is that of their sudden appearance in immense 
numbers, and their rapid extension, whence, particularly of late 
yearn, some disastrous and destructive epidemics, both among 
animals and plants, have resulted,—as, for example, the ravages 
produced by the Ot'dium Tuckeri, the cause or the manifestation 
of the vine-disease; or the plague-like epidemic of the silk* 
worm, from the attacks of the Stachylidium Bassianum ; or the 
destruction of the common Flies, usually resulting from the pa¬ 
rasitic growth of the Sporendonema Muscce. The potato-disease 
is also accompanied by the growth of several Mucedines; but 
their presence nevertheless is evidently nothing more than the 
consequence, and not the efficient cause, of the morbid affection. 
As another example, it is well to mention the Lanota nivalis, 
which grows in spring in the melting snow, and is suspected to 
be the cause, in many instances, of the death of the germs of the 
sprouting rye. 

The semi-Fungi (Discomycctes and Pyrenomycetes) exhibit 
genera characterised sometimes by a hard and carbonaceous, 
and at other times by a soft and somewhat waxy texture. The 
latter consistence predominates among the Discomycctes, and the 
Woody texture among the Pyrenomycetes. The last-named, 
again, are slow in growth; whereas the Discomycetes increase 
vapidly, and, moreover, resemble in their mode of development, 
in many respects, the Hymenomveetes. 

The Pyrenomycetes, particularly those that attain the greatest 
development, have a more extended geographical range than any 
other of the Fungi. They are to be met with everywhere, except 
in water [one species, however, the Spharia Pondonia, always 
vegetates under water], and especially where vegetation of any 
sort is in process of decay. In fact, they possess a high import¬ 
ance in the general economy of nature, because they accelerate 
the decomposition of dead and dying organisms. The richer the 
vegetation of a country is, the more numerous and varied are the 
forms of Pyrenomycetes to be found there. 

The more highly developed Pyrenomycetes evidently have 
their geographical centre in the torrid and temperate sonea; 
their dimensions and astonishing variety of form increase to the 
south of the equator, as is instanced in the genera Xylaria, Do - 
thidea, Diatrype, See.; in the same way Spharia and Hypoxy- 
fon, between the tropics, vegetate under an infinite variety of 
forms, for the analogues of which it is vain to seek in the forests 
of Europe. The superior Discomycetes, on the contrary, such as 
the Helvelltcese {MorcheUa , Gyromitra, Helvetia, Qeoglosmm, 
•foe.) and the Bulgariacete {Leotia, Bulgaria), grow by prefer¬ 
ence in the colder portiona of the temperate sone. This preuafr- 
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stance is indicated by the fact that their most remarkable species 
make their appearance ordinarily in early spring, as is observed 
in the case of Helvetia, MorcheUa, Verpa, Discina , and in many 
of the largest and most beautiful Peziza, which, like the Peziza 
tuberosa, P. acetabulum, P . mekena, P . coccinea , P. majalis , P, 
protracta, &c., show themselves frequently during the melting 
of the snow. 

Notwithstanding these differences, all the principal groups of 
semi-Fungi, and their large genera, are common to every 
country on the globe. Some genera, less rich in species, though 
remarkable in many points, belong exclusively to particular 
countries: thus, among the Pyrenomycetes, the genus Cyttaria is 
found to be limited to the region of the Antarctic beech-trees; and 
among the Discomycetes, the genus Spadonia has been observed 
only in Brazil. Many, however, generally reputed to be peculiar 
to certain countries, have at a later period, by means of more 
attentive researches, been discovered elsewhere,—as, for example, 
the genus Umula, which was at one time considered peculiar to 
North America, is found to be represented by the Umula minor in 
Guinea. In the same way another gcnuB of North America has 
been discoveredby M. Lindblad in Sudermania. 

Among the Pyrenomycetes there are not a few very remark¬ 
able genera peculiar to tropical countries; such are Thamno* 
myces, Camtllea , Kretsckmaria , Leveillea , &c., and probably many 
others yet unobserved amid the rich vegetation of those regions. 
An attempt to point out what genera of Pyrenomycetes are there 
absent would be too daring a proceeding in the present imper* 
feet state of our acquaintance with respect to the Micromycetes 
of those countries; for these productions of tbe vegetable world 
are rarely gathered by travellers, to whom it is that we are in* 
debted for the materials for our study. What strikes the atten¬ 
tion of the observer is the circumstance that several large genera 
of Fungi evidently correspond to each other, one in the torrid, 
another in the temperate zone; for example, in the temperate 
zone, tbe J Erysiphce are evidently the analogues of the MeUol W, 
which inhabit the torrid zone. 

The Tubewtce*, properly so called, must be placed with the 
Mycetea (semi-Fungi), by reason of their spores being enclosed 
Within theme. Although at first sight they resemble rather the 
Gaafceroraycetes, and, by their mode of evolution, the Hymeno* 
gastres, still their fructification is so different that they must be 
referred to the division before named. There are also inter* 
mediate forms between the Tuberacev and the other semi* 
Fungi—as, for instance, certain hypogeout Peziza, such as tbe 
Peziza sepulta, which makes its appearance yearly, after tbe 
copious rain of autumn, in the sanded avenues of the Botanical 
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Garden of Uptala. The poverty of Sweden in representatives 
of the Tuberacea; is a remarkable peculiarity of the country- 
one genus only, and in fact only one single, recently discovered 
species of that genus, viz. the Tuber niveum (Terfezta Leonis, Tu- 
lasne), being found in two places in Ostrogothiaj and even 
there it appears to be rare. On the contrary, in Central and 
Southern Europe these Fungi arc common; and even in the 
south of England their species are tolerably numerous. The 
reason for the presence of a greater variety of species of this 
group of Fungi in England is to be found in the circumstance 
that the Tuberacc® are developed chiefly during the winter, and 
because England, by reason of ita insular position, enjoys milder 
winters and has a greater rainfall, and thereby furnishes more 
favourable conditions for the vegetation of these Fungi. In 
Sweden, on the contrary, the severe cold of winter and the frozen 
soil preclude the growth of Tuberacese. These Fungi, in con¬ 
clusion, have their centre in the warmer regions of the temperate 
zone; for in hot climates their evolution is often interrupted or 
destroyed by the excessive heat. 

II. 

Heat and humidity are the two conditions generally recog¬ 
nized as most concerned in the vegetation of a country. No 
order of plants is more dependent on these conditions than the 
Fungi,—a fact peculiarly true in reference to the higher forms, 
or true Fungi, Hymenomycetes and Gasteromycetes, many of 
which do not make their appearance unless the weather is pecu¬ 
liarly favourable, or, in other words, after very abundant rains. 
Plants of this sort, which only show themselves under extraordi¬ 
nary atmospheric conditions, are called “ meteoric” 

The fact must not be lost sight of in this place, that some 
species of Fungi which have formerly been common in certain 
localities may become within our lifetime more and more scarce, 
and even ^together cease to grow there. The cause of this, 
doubtless, is the occurrence of some change in the physical con¬ 
stitution of a locality, such as that resulting from the aestruction 
of a forest, or from the drainage by ditches and cuttings of more 
or less extensive swamps, or from the cultivation of the soil,— 
all of them circumstances which cause the destruction of the 
primitive ftmgaceous vegetation, and the production of a new one. 
If we compare the fungaceous flora of America with that of Eu¬ 
ropean countries, we observe that the former equals in its rich¬ 
ness and the variety of its forms that of the Phanerogamous 
flora; it is probable, however, that, in the lapse of more or 
fewer years, this richness will decrease in consequence of the 
txtennon of cultivation—as is illustrated, indeed, in what has 
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already taken place in the more thickly peopled district*, as, for 
example, in the vicinity of New York 

There is this difference between the Fungi and other vegetable 
productions—that the former seem to be especially dependent on 
the existence of humidity, whilst heat is the more essential con¬ 
dition to the development of plants of a higher organization. 
Thus it is that the richness of vegetation in general and its whole 
aspect differ so remarkably, according as the country in question 
varies in regard to temperature, whereas the amount of atmo¬ 
spheric moisture and rain predominates as the cause which most 
materially determines the differences in the vegetation of Fungi. 
Meteoric forms are likewise met with among the higher Fungi, 
which become developed principally in hot years, and in locali¬ 
ties which are, as a rule, under water, but have become dried up 
by the heat. A parallel to this is to be found among those 
Phanerogamia which in nature make the nearest approach to 
Fungi, as, for example, Orobanche and Monotropa :, which flourish 
in the greatest abundance when the temperature ranges high 
and repeated rains sodden the soil. 

Further, the circumstance that the higher forms of Fungi 
more especially flourish during the colder weather at the close 
of autumn, such as, for instance, Agaricus velutipes , A. serotinus , 
A, melleus, &c., proves that heat is not an indispensable condi¬ 
tion to the growth of these plants. Still it cannot be denied 
that the fungaceous vegetation is usually more luxuriant if there 
is an abundant fall of rain in August; and it is under such cir¬ 
cumstances that the Amanita and Boleti make their appearance 
in the greatest number. From the fact of North America, 
where rain falls very copiously, being one of the countries most 
fruitful in Fungi that is known, the deduction may be fairly 
drawn, that moisture is a physical condition peculiarly favourable 
to the development of those plants. 

The globe is divisible into several zones, according to the de¬ 
gree of heat, and its more or less unequal distribution through¬ 
out the course of the year: but, so far as the geographical dis¬ 
tribution of the Fungi is concerned, these divisions have very 
little practical or useml application; for the differences discover¬ 
able between the fungaceous vegetation of particular regions are 
not so strongly marked as in other cases, and it often happens 
that countries widely separated possess the closest affinities in 
reference to their indigenous Fungi. It is enough to admit of 
the existence of two zones, peculiar in their fungaceous growths— 
namely, a temperate and a tropical zone; for the frigid zone of 
geographers produces no peculiar types different from those of 
the temperate zone; it is merely poorer in species. As to the 
tropical and subtropical zones, no essential distinction can be 
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pointed out in the present state of our information respecting 
their fungous inhabitants. However, these statements are not 
to be interpreted to signify the existence of any well-defined 
limits; for either one of the zones described passes insensibly 
into the other in countries intermediate in position, as is espe¬ 
cially illustrated in North America, where the tropical formB of 
Fungi extend themselves far northward. 

The characteristic differences of the two zones are obscure in 
the case of the lower orders of Fungi, but much more striking 
in the higher forms* They are particularly evident in the Gas- 
teromycetes, several genera of which are the denizens specially of 
tropical lands, and among the Ilymenomycetes, which in these 
same regions assume a tough and woody consistence, whereas in 
the cold and temperate zones of the globe they become more 
fleahy, and arc decomposable with greater rapidity. It has for 
a long time been the belief that the fungaccous vegetation of the 
tropics was poor, because it was imagined that the heat would 
arrest its development; but more attentive observation proves 
the fallacy of this opinion. It is only in the most arid regions 
of the earth that a distinct fungaccous flora appears to be want¬ 
ing, In the primitive forests of tropical countries the presence 
of Fungi is not connected, as it is in these temperate regions, 
with a particular season; it is constantly the same throughout 
theyear. 

Whilst the species of Fungi in the temperate zone are distri¬ 
buted in a very uniform manner, they appear to follow, on the 
contrary, in tropical regions, a more special plan of diffusion 
in the several countries. However, there are Fungi that may 
be called cosmopolitan, such as Agaricus (Amanita) muscarine, 
A* (. PsaUiota ) campestris , A, (Naucoria) pediadcs , Schizophyllum 
commune, Potyporus versicolor and 1\ t gmarius, Lycvperdon gem¬ 
mation and Lycogala cptdendron, &c. 

Great differences have been noticed, in reference to their funga- 
ccous vegetation, between Cuba, Java, and the Philippinelalands; 
yet in all these countries the preponderance of the rolypori is a 
fundamental or characteristic feature. That the fungaccous floras 
of very distant countries may be very similar is distinctly shown 
in the instance of North America, which possesses the minority 
of European species, besides those others peculiar to itself. The 
island of Juan Fernandez, which has been very carefully explored, 
presents a fungaccous vegetation differing in only one-third of its 
forms from that of Europe. The same bolds true, it is asserted, 
with respect to the Fungi of New Zealand and of Australia, 
although these countries do also possess indigenous genera un¬ 
known in Europe. 

Since the Fungi are less dependent on heat than on the 
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moisture of the climate and on the nature of their matrix, the 
two mycological zones already distinguished are divisible into 
several regions according to their greater or less amount of 
humidity, and not according to their latitude or their elevation 
above the sea; for these are circumstances that seem to exercise 
little or no influence upon the Fungi. Iu this fact we get an ex¬ 
planation why the fungaceous floras of Southern and of Northern 
Europe respectively differ essentially so little that no distinction 
can be justly instituted between them; indeed, with reference 
to this point, it would perhaps be easier to separate Eastern from 
Western Europe. 

In any region whatever, it is necessary in the first instance to 
draw a distinction between its open naked plains and its wooded 
tracts. In the level open country there is a more rapid evapo¬ 
ration of the moisture by the conjoined action of the sun and 
wind; whence it happens that such a region is more bare of 
Fungi than one that is mountainous or covered by woods. On the 
other hand, plains possess several species peculiar to themselves, 
as, for example, Ag uncus (Naucoria ) pediades , certain Tricholomaia , 
and, above all, the family Coprini, of which they may be regarded 
as the special habitat. The species of this family augment in 
number, in any given country, in proportion to the extent and 
degree of its cultivation; for instance, they grow more luxu¬ 
riantly in the province of Scania, in Sweden—a district further 
distinguished above all others by its cultivation and fertility. 
In well-wooded countries, moisture is retained a much longer 
time, and, as a result, the production of Fungi is incomparably 
greater: and it is here desirable to make a distinction between 
the Fungi growing in forests of resinous-wooded trees (Conifer®) 
and those which inhabit woods of other trees; for these two de¬ 
scriptions of forests may be rightly regarded, as to their funga- 
ccous growths, as two different regions. Beneath the shade of 
Conifer®, Fungi are earlier in their appearance, so much so that 
it often happens they have attained their complete development 
when their congeners in forests of non-resinous trees have 
scarcely commenced their growth. In woods of the latter sort, 
the fallen leaves, collected in thick layers, act as an obstacle to 
the soaking of moisture into the earth, and thereby retard tbe 
vegetation of Fungi; on the other band, such woods retain 
moisture longer. These conditions afford to several large and 
remarkable species the necessary time for development* I will 
kite, for example, Polyporus frondosus, P. umbellatus and P. ffi- 
gardens , Hydnum erinaceus, H. coralloides, H. septentrionale , «c. 
The beech is characteristic of our own region; but further north 
this tree gives place to the birch. Coniferous woods are, moreover* 
divisible into two regions—that of the Fines and that of the Firs* 

20 * 
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The latter is richer in species than the former, because, as is 
well known, fir-trees flourish in more fertile and moistcr soils. 
Whether, with respect to the south of Europe, other subdivisions 
into regions arc required, we know not; still less are we able to 
decide on the like question in reference to the countries beyond 
Europe. 

We will now point out in a few words the great differences 
which prevail between alpine regions of the temperate zone and 
those of the tropical zone in relation to the distribution of 
Fungi. In Lapland, according to Wahlenbcrg (‘ Flora Lappo- 
nica') and other travellers, the higher forms of Fungi are ex¬ 
cessively scarce. Here and there, and only in the forests, some 
of the lower Fungi or rare Agarici arc scattered. The cause of 
this circumstance is readily understood when we reflect that the 
summer is hot and of very brief duration, and that the autumn 
is exceedingly short, and, moreover, accompanied almost daily 
with severe frosts. Xu the districts of Nordhmdcn and of Fin- 
mark, which border on the sea, and enjoy by that position a 
milder climate, the Fungi are more plentiful, u oh rorem mart - 
num iht frequentmimum” as Wahlenberg remarks. In the 
marshes’and on the borders of the lakes of Lapland several 
Fungi grow, such as Mitrula paludosa , Spathulea flavida, Can - 
thare/lus lobatus, &c.; hut, from all that we know, the Alpine 
region of Lapland is the poorest of all in species of Fungi. 
Wahlenberg remarks that, in the case of the subalpine forests of 
the Carpathians, the number of Fungi is rather considerable, 
which shows that in the latitude of this chain of mountains they 
are more abundant than amid the frosts of Lapland. But if we 
turn towards the alpine regions of tropical countries, wc en¬ 
counter an entirely opposite state of things; for it is among 
them that the fungaceous vegetation is most rich in forms and 
most luxuriant, in situations where the elevation above the sea- 
level secures a temperate climate. Thus, Junghuhn (‘ Pramis&a 
in Floram cryptogamicara Java insulae 1 ), during his stay in Java, 
discovered that Fungi grew especially at an altitude df from 
three to five thousand feet above the sea, and that their abun¬ 
dance decreased above as well as below that zone; moreover 
the vegetation of the Fungi proceeded unimpeded during the 
whole year, notwithstanding the variation of the seasons. The 
same thing has been observed in other tropical countries, as, for 
instance, in Central America and in the East Indies. In the 
alpine regions of Upper Asia, Dr. Hooker (see Berkeley, ‘Decades 
of Fungi/ Dec. xxxii., xxxiii.) has remarked that Fungi were 
most abundant at an elevation of seven or eight thousand feet 
4 bove the sea, and were at the same time very scarce in the 
plains. 
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The stations of species are determined by the physical con¬ 
ditions presented by different localities. In relation to this sub¬ 
ject, a distinction must be made between Fungi which grow 
from the soil ( Fungi geogcnci) and those which grow on dead 
plants {Fungi epiphyti ). The most highly developed and per¬ 
fect species of each scries all grow on the ground, as Amanita, 
Boletus , &c.; they are cpigcous, though the mycelium of most 
of them vegetates beneath the soil upon decayed wood or the 
worn-out bark of trees. The species lowest in the scale of or¬ 
ganization are, on the contrary, epiphytes. Among those Fungi 
whose existence is most independent of the influence of light, 
there are several species, and even entire orders, such as the 
Tuberi, which arc ‘ hypogeous 3 or, in other words, which live 
entirely beneath the surface of the ground. The most evident 
proof attainable as to how far the development of Hymenomycetes 
requires the action of light is, that such as have not been exposed 
to its influence (those, for example, which have lived in the gal¬ 
leries of mines, in caverns, or in hollow trees) assume strangely 
anomalous forms. The metamorphosis of such individuals re¬ 
mains incomplete, or, in other words, every Fungus preserves its 
mycelium-nature, its abnormal growth being limited to a mon¬ 
strous modification of this mycelium. 

The 1 coprogenous 3 Fungi (those growing on manure and those 
which flourish on decayed wood) occupy an intermediate position 
between geogenous and epiphytic Fungi. These coprogenous 
forms acquire their complete proportions in a very brief period, 
and are decomposed with similar rapidity, in consequence, with¬ 
out doubt, of the great quantity of nitrogen they imbibe in their 
ordinary matrix. On the contrary, the Fungi which live upon 
trees grow very slowly, on account of the hardness of the sub¬ 
stratum ; many species of them, which live at the expense of the 
hard wood or of the hark, arc perennial, and annually form new 
layers overlying those of older date. These perennial species 
abound in tropical climateB, and decrease in number gradually 
as wc approach the poles. It might, a priori , be supposed that 
these Fungi would, on account of their solid texture, suffer less 
from the effects of cold, and that, for this reason, they would 
advance further north in their distribution: such, however, is 
not the case ; for it is those Fungi which most speedily attain 
their full aud complete development which are found to exist at 
the greatest altitudes on the Alps; and this so happens because 
their development may be frequently accomplished within the 
space of twenty-four hours. 

The influence of the chemical constitution of the soil on the 
production of Fungi is not at present understood; but it is per¬ 
fectly well known how materially the richness of the soil in 
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“ humus” contributes to the beauty aud abundance of fungaceous 
vegetation. An essential difference among the various Fungi 
must! however, be noticed; for whilst certain of them, such as 
Cortinarius and ffydnum, avoid all cultivated ground, for the 
reason that it is too much impregnated with animal matters, 
others, on the contrary, as Pratellus, Panaolus, and, above all, 
the Coprini, arc never found to flourish elsewhere. Sandy plains 
are always very poor in Fungi; but the rare species which do 
grow in such localities arc peculiar to them: as instances of 
this may be cited Agaricus ( hiocybe ) maritimus and Peziza 
armaria , No Fungi grow in water; still, in connexion with 
species of Sphagnum , in marshes, several species are met with, 
the pilei of which alone show themselves above these submerged 
mosses. 

The epiphytous Fungi are not parasites properly so culled 
(as mauy Fungi belonging to the lowest families or the lowest 
ranks in the class are); for they never grow except on those parts 
of plants that are in a state of decay or of decomposition. For 
though it often happens that Fungi are seen growing on trees 
still living, yet, if a closer examination be made, it will always 
be found that they have their nidus in an altered or decayed 
portion of the wood, even when the superposed bark itself ap¬ 
pears to be sound. 

Certain Fungi are peculiar to certain trees, and are found on 
no others—a circumstance which particularly arrests the atten¬ 
tion when the Fungi proper to coniferous trees are compared 
with those that live on trees with large and deciduous leaves. 
But, further, among the latter forms of Fungi there arc species 
which exclusively belong to certain species of trees. The 
following are examples of some such:— Agaricus (Pleurotm r) 
ulnarius and A . ostreatus, together with Poly poms squamosus , 
grow upon most of our dcciduous-leavcd trees; Agaricus ( Ar - 
miliaria) mucidus finds a fitting habitat only on the beech- 
tree, Fistula hepatica only on the oak, and rolyporns salignus 
and Trametes suavcolens only on willows; Agaricus ( Omphalea) 
campanula and Hydnum auriscalpium grow on the leaves and 
cones of pines, Trametes pint on the trunk of the same trees; 
whilst Polyporus abietinus and Trametes odorata grow only on 
the fir. The Hymcnomycetes which lead a parasitic existence 
upon other Hymcnomycetes—for instance, Agaricus (Myoma) 
ptlipes, Ag , (Collybia) tuberosus, Boletus parasiticus, Nyctalis 
parasitica-—art all meteoric, and are among the most singular of 
the Fungi* 

It would be superfluous to follow out these general observa¬ 
tions on the stations of Fungi in detail, and we will content 
ourselves by referring the reader tp the work of M. Nicolas 
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Lund, entitled r Conspectus Hymenomycctum circa Holmiam 
cresccntium.* 

In botanical geography, great importance is attached to the 
differences prevailing among plants in relation to their distribu¬ 
tion, according as they are diffused, isolated, or numerous in the 
localities they inhabit. These differences arc, in the case of the 
Fungi, even more manifest than among the Plianerog&mia : 
there are species of Fungi of which isolated individuals only are 
to be found; others always met with in groups of larger or 
smaller numbers; aud others, again, which constantly grow in 
dense clusters or aggregations. Among those species of the 
second variety named which are collected in social groupings, 
the aggregation is frequently the result of all the individuals 
springing from a common mycelium. Sometimes such collec¬ 
tions form in extended circles or in long lines, according to the 
mode of development of the mycelium, which at times expands 
itself in a centrifugal manner, or circularly, and developes the 
Fungi at its periphery, and at others elongates itself only in one 
direction. The Merulius lacrymans (the common Fungus of the 
house) grows in a circular fashion, and attracts moisture from 
the atmosphere, which it afterwards exudes from its periphery 
in the form of aqueous drops: by this property it hastens the 
progress of decay of the wood, which is a necessary condition to 
its development. In hot countries a no less curious form of 
mycelium is observable, consisting of a filamentous mucilage, to 
which particles of earth, small stones, and other fragments of 
matters it encounters in its expansion become so agglutinated as 
to constitute a sort of conglomerate, which, on being dried, 
assumes a hardness equal to that of stone itself. In this manner 
the pietra fuvgaja of Italy is formed by the mycelium of Poly - 
pome iuberaster; in tropical countries, some similar productions 
are due to the mycelium of certain sjiecies of Lentinue. 

The stations of Gasteromycctes are generally the Bame as those 
of Ilymenomycetes. The Phallodei and the Hymenogastrei, 
which are the most important groups of Gasteromycctes, ail 
grow upon the ground—are geogenous. The Nidulariacei and 
the Lycoperdacei are partly geogenous and in part epiphytes. 
Among the Tricbodcrmacci are the two singular genera Aetcro- 
phora and Onygena , the former of which is parasitic on other 
Fungi, whilst the most remarkable species or the latter live on 
animal refuse; thus Onygena equina has its special habitat on 
the hoofs of the horse, and the 0 . piligena on the hair and skin 
of dead Mammalia. 

The other families of Fungi exhibit in regard to habitats 
(etations) many remarkable examples. The species of the sub¬ 
genus Hypomyce , belonging to Hypocrea , form a lining to tho 
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liymenium of various Hymcnomycetes; but they only show 
themselves in certain years peculiarly favourable to the pro¬ 
duction of Fungi, and tnen they ordinarily occur iu great abun¬ 
dance. How and where their spores arc preserved in the inter¬ 
vals of these recurrent appearances is a question that cannot be 
satisfactorily answered. Several species are cpizoic, as, for ex¬ 
ample, some species of (Jordiceps among the Pyrenomycetes, and 
sundry Isaria among the Gymnouiycetcs,—the examples of the 
genus first named living upon the larvae of insects, whilst those 
of the second live upon perfect insects. Only one example of 
an epizoi’c Hymcnomycetes can be adduced, viz. Agaricus ( Clito - 
cybe) cerussatuSf 7 . nauseosus , which has been met with in Russia 
on the carcase of a wolf; this habitat may, however, have been 
merely accidental. 

The Myxogastres exhibit, with reference both to their habitats 
and to their entire development, a striking contrast with other 
natural families among the Gastcromycetcs. They are frequently 
destitute of a visible matrix ; their spores, in the course of deve¬ 
lopment, fonn a drop of mucilage, which, in certain species, 
augments with incredible rapidity, and assumes a very great va¬ 
riety of shapes: of the most remarkable types among these arc 
those which protrude vein-like rays, which spread themselves 
outwards over surrounding bodies, even on living plants, and by 
their ramifications produce a sort of network. These species 
often grow with such rapidity that the eye can with difficulty 
follow their increase, as is illustrated in biachea elegans , The 
Spumaria alba , a common species of Myxogastres, hangs like a 
frothy mucoid mass to the stems of grosses*; and when fructifi¬ 
cation, or the actual Fungi make their appearance on this myce¬ 
lium, they have neither the form, nor the consistence, nor the 
colour of the primitive mucus, but the whole organism assumes 
a yellow hue, whilst, too, its spores are black. Similar trans¬ 
formations largely prevail among the Myxogastres : hence it is 
necessary to follow attentively the different phases of their de¬ 
velopment, in order to avoid the mistake of constructing several 
species out of any one of them. 

♦ Dr. W. Nylander, the translator of Fries*® memoir into French, appends 
the following note to these remarks:—“ From the not very correct manner 
in which Fries here speaks of the Myxogastres, and especially of the Spumaria 
alba* it might be suspected that his views respecting these Fungi are not 
very exact. Some readers might even suppose that an imperfect examina¬ 
tion had led him to confound the mucoid moss which conceals the larva 
of Cercopis spumaria with the earliest phase of development of the Reticu- 
laria alba —a Fungus certainly less common in Sweden than the homo- 
pterous insect above named 1 at least, the preceding remarks of Fries con¬ 
cerning the first stage of Spumaria apply with more truth to the singular 
product from the Cercopii* 
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After these general observations, we will now proceed with a 
more detailed exposition of the geographical distribution of the 
principal genera of Hymcnomycetes and Gastcromycetcs, with 
respect to which it is often very difficult to decide whether their 
centre is in the tropical or the temperate zone. 

III. 

The most important family in the immense class of Fungi is 
without question that of the Hymcnomycetes, which far excel 
all other Fungi both by the richness of their organization and 
the beauty of their forms. We have already mentioned the 
principal distinction which prevails extensively between the Hy- 
menomycctcs of the south and those of the north, the fleshy 
species predominating in the colder and the ligneous in the hot 
zone. Another circumstance to be noted, on making a compari¬ 
son of the Hymenomycetes pilcati of Europe with those of coun¬ 
tries out of Europe, is, that while the differences obtaining be¬ 
tween the specific types is considerable, there are few or none to 
be found between the several tribes; and further, the genera are 
always the same. 

The genus Agaricus occupies the first rank among the Agari- 
cinse, and surpasses in the number of its species all the other 
generic groups known. In the present state of our knowledge, 
it appears to be well established that the Agarici have their 
geographic centre in the temperate zone, and especially in the 
colder portion of that zone, as though nature had destined them 
in those regions for the nourishment of their inhabitants; in 
fact, they largely serve this purpose in many countries, such as 
Hungary, Russia, and in general all the Slavonic territories. 
In Sweden alone, from the domination of vulgar prejudices, are 
their useful purposes overlooked and ignored. It is a curious 
circumstance that all the extra-European species of this genus 
Agaricus may be referred to various European subgenera. 

In tropical countries it appears that the Agarici occupy only 
a secondary position in relation to other genera of Fungi, such 
as Polyporus , Lensites, &c. North America, on the oilier hand, 
is richer iu species of Agaricus than Europe; for, whilst the 
majority of typical forms are common to both continents, Ame¬ 
rica further possesses many species peculiar to itself. In the 
temperate zone, so close is the analogy prevailing between the 
various countries in respect to the Agancin®, that from Sweden 
to Italy, and as well in England as in North America, the same 
species are to be found. Of five hundred Agariein® met with in 
St. Petersburg, there arc only two or three which have not been 
discovered in Sweden; ana again, of fifty species known in 
Greenland, there is not one that is not common in Sweden* 
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The same remarks hold good in reference to the Agaricinm of 
Siberia, Kamtschatka, the Ukraine, &c. The countries bordering 
upon the Mediterranean possess, however, several peculiar types; 
and Eastern and Western Europe present certain dissimilarities 
in their Agaric inhabitants. Several species, for example, of 
Armillaria and 7 Yicholoma which have been found in Russia 
have been met with in Sweden only in Upland, that is, in its 
most eastern province; all the species which belong to the so- 
called abiegno-rupestres and pineto-montana regions of Sweden 
arc wanting in England; and it is only in Scotland that the 
species of our northern mountainous and pine-bearing region are 
met with—a circumstance explicable from the similarity in phy¬ 
sical features between Sweden and the northern portions of 
Great Britain. 

The species of Coprinus appear to find suitable habitatB in 
every quarter of the globe. 

The Cortinaria predominate in the north : they abound in our 
latitude, especially on wooded hills; but the plains offer also 
some peculiar species, which germinate during the rainy days of 
August and September. In less cold countries they are more 
scarce, or entirely absent. The species of tho genus Hygro - 
phorus would at first seem to have a similar geographical distri¬ 
bution to those of the last group : but this is really not the case; 
for the tamo Hygrophori are to be found in nearly every country 
of Europe, and even the hottest countries (and those under the 
equator) arc not destitute of representatives of this wide-spread 
genus. 

The Lactarii , which arc so abundant in the forests of Europe 
and North America, appear to grow more and more scarce to¬ 
wards both the south and the north. The same may be stated 
in regard to Russula, 

The genus Marasmius is dispersed throughout the globe, and 
everywhere presents numerous species. In intertropical coun¬ 
tries they are still more abundant, and exhibit peculiarities in 
growth which probably might justify their collection into a 
distinct group. 

The genera Lentinus and Lenzites are found in every region 
of the world; their principal centre, however, is in hot countries, 
where they attain a splendid development. On the contrary, 
towards the north they rapidly decrease in number. 

The Polyport constitute a group which, unlike that of the 
Agarics, especially belongs to hot countries : the Boleti consti¬ 
tute the only exception to this rule, since they select the tem¬ 
perate and frigid zones for their special abode, and some of them 
at times find their way to the higher regions of the Alps. No 
one can describe the luxuriance of the torrid zone in Potypori 
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and Trametes , genera of Hymenomycetes which flourish beneath 
the shade of the virgin forests, where perpetual moisture and heat 
promote their vegetation and give rise to an infinite variety of 
forms. But though the genus Polyporus , which rivals Agaricm 
in the number of its species, inhabits in preference warm cli¬ 
mates at large, it nevertheless exhibits species peculiar to each 
country. This arises from the circumstance that the Polypori 
for the most part live upon trees, and arc dependent on this or 
that particular tree for a suitable habitat ; and the tropical flora 
being prolific in trees of all kinds, a multitude of the most varied 
forms of these Fungi is a necessary consequence. Hexagona, 
Favolus , and Laschia are common in intertropical countries, but 
none of them grow in temperate climes. 

When the majority of the species of a genus are of a fleshy 
consistence, it may generally be concluded that that genus be¬ 
longs to a northern region, even if it should have some repre¬ 
sentatives in lauds which enjoy more sunshine. Thus the Hydna 
are the principal ornaments of our forests, where they attain so 
luxuriant a growth and beauty that every other country must 
yield the palm to Sweden iu respect to them. In an allied 
genus, that of Irpex , the texture assumes a coriaceous consist¬ 
ence, and we find its species to be more especially inhabitants of 
warm climates. 

Most of the genera of Auriculariui are cosmopolitan; and the 
same is true of some species of Siereum , of Corticium, &c., which 
are met with iu countries of the most different geographical 
position. In tropical countries, these genera of Fungi assume 
the most curious and luxuriant forms. The single and not 
considerable genus Cyphella appears to be pretty uniformly dis¬ 
tributed over the globe. The Clavarini are equally universal in 
their diffusion, although more plentiful in the north; however, 
the genufc Pterula possesses several exotic forms, though in Eu¬ 
rope it has but two representative species. That beautiful genus 
of Hymenomycetes, Sparassis, occupies a similar place next the 
Clavarini , and is peculiarly a production of the temperate zone 
and of the Coniferous region. 

The Fungi which constitute the family of Tremellinei prevail 
in Europe, Asia, and North America, and exhibit no marked 
differences among themselves, notwithstanding the distances of 
the several countries apart. It must, however, be stated that 
the Htmeola inhabit only the tropics. 

We come now to the* Gasteromycetes—an interesting family, 
which exhibits several ramifications or particular series of deve¬ 
lopments. The most perfect Gasteromycetes almost exclusively 
belong to the warmer division of the temperate, and to the tro¬ 
pical zone, where their vegetation is the most luxuriant* Of 
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late the catalogue of these Fungi has been greatly enriched by 
the addition of numerous genera and species proper to hot 
countries, previously unknown. Not uncommonly the exotic 
floras differ from ours not merely in respect of the species, but 
also of the genera of Gasteroniycetes. It must, besides, be ob¬ 
served that this family is rich in well-defined genera, though 
venr poor in distinct specific forms. Among the genera found 
in Europe, many are cosmopolitan# 

The Pkallodei present themselves in the torrid zone under the 
most varied form and colouring, and comprise many genera rich 
in species# In Europe their number is very restricted. As wc 
advance northward, they decrease rapidly, so that the central 
districts of Sweden possess only a single species, the Phallus 
impudicus, and even this solitary representative of the family is 
very scarce. In Scania, the most southern province of Sweden, 
there is likewise but one genus and one species belonging to it, 
viz. the Mutinus caninus. Among other members of the PhaU 
lodei may be further mentioned the Lymrus of China, the Asrrpe 
of Van Diemen’s Land, and the Clatkrus, one species of which, 
the C • cancellatus, has a very wide geographical range; for in¬ 
stance, it is found in the south of Europe, in Germany, and in 
America j whereas the other species of this genus have a very 
limited distribution. 

The Tuberacei are remarkable among the Fungi in being all 
of them more or less hypogeous. They are natives of warm 
countries, and are distributed into numerous genera and species. 
The Tuberaccac, equally with the Tubevei, constitute in our lati¬ 
tude a group of Fungi very poor in specific forms. The few 
species of the Hymenogastrcs belonging to Sweden, with the 
exception of Ilyperrhiza variegata and one example of the genus 
Octaviania , are confined to the southern provinces. The greater 
part of this group, like the Lycopcrdacei, are mot with in the 
temperate zone. Most examples of the genus Lycoperdon are 
cosmopolitan. 

The Nidulariacei and the Trichodermacei appear to be scat¬ 
tered over the globe in a uniform manner, although their species 
are not everywhere similar. The same statement applies to the 
Myxogastrcs, which are common in Lapland, and appear to have 
their central point of distribution in the countries within the 
temperate zone. At the same time, they are not wanting in 
tropical regions, notwithstanding that the intensity of heat, by 
drying up the mucilage which serves as the medium for the 
development of their spores, is opposed to their development. 
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XXXI.— On Ooupia. By John Miehs, F.R.S., F.L.S. &c. 

The place which this little-known genus should occupy in the 
system has not yet been satisfactorily established, although its 
typical species was described and figured by Aublet (PI. Ouy. i. 
296, tab. 116) more than eighty years ago. Willdenow con¬ 
sidered it to belong to the Araltacea. Jussieu placed it in 
Rhamnacea —a view that was afterwards adopted by most bota¬ 
nists. Endlicher, however, classed it among the dubious genera 
of Celastracea, which opinion was followed by Dr. Lindley in 
his * Vegetable Kingdom 9 (p. 688). All these conclusions were 
founded on the drawing ana description of Aublet, as no other 
botanist up to that time appears to have examined the genus. 
Mr. Bentham, however (in 1862), gave more ample details of its 
floral structure (Kew Journ. Bot. iv. 11), on which he founded 
an emended generic character. Notwithstanding the many inter¬ 
esting facts there communicated, he regarded its position in the 
system as still uncertain: he remarked that the alternation of 
the stamens with the petals favoured the opinion of its affinity 
with the Celastracea; but he considered that the structure of 
the ovary brought it nearer to the Biittneriacea, because it is 
crowned by five divaricated styles and its ovules are affixed to 
the axis of a 5-celled ovary. Recently (in 1861) Dr. Reisseck 
(in Mart. Flor. Bras, xxviii. p. 34) gives his opinion positively that 
Goupia differs in no respect from the B'uilneriacca , except in its 
baccate fruit, and that its immediate affinity is with the Butt* 
neriea and Theobromece : though speaking so decidedly, he can¬ 
not have examined the structure of the genus, as otherwise, I 
am convinced, he could not have come to this conclusion. 

With all the respect duo to so distinguished an authority as 
Mr. Bentham, 1 beg to suggest that Goupia offers very slender 
claims of affinity towards the Buttneriace# . My reasons are 
founded on the alternate (not opposite) position of the stamens 
with regard to the petals; that they are all free and isomeroua, 
without any tendency to become monadelphous or to be double 
the number of the petals; its anthers are introrse (not extrorse), 
and the aestivation of the petals is strictly valvate (not convolutely 
imbricate); to which may be added, the umbellated disposition 
of its axillary flowers. This eminent botanist considered that 
the anthers arc sessile upon the margin of a monadelphous sta¬ 
mina! tube, whereas I have noticed that they are perfectly free, 
being furnished with distinct filaments, in no way connected to¬ 
gether, and seated round the ovary within a cupular disk, as in 
Calypso campestris, Carnb., and in Hippoeratacea *. 

Before I proceed to indicate what 1 conceive to be the real 
* St*-Hil. Flor, Bras. ii. 3, tab. 104. 
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position of Goupia, it will be necessary to detail minutely all 
that I have observed during a very careful examination of its 
floral and seminal structure. It has a small cup-shaped calyx 
covered with a dense short pile, and is deeply divided into five 
acute erect teeth, which have an imbricated aestivation. The 
corolla consists of five linearly oblong, glabrous, fleshy petals, 
more than six times the length of the calyx, their straight mar¬ 
gins being deeply introflexed and valvate in aestivation; and their 
appcndiciform apices, measuring half their length, are suddenly 
inflected and united together in the axis of the flower by their 
valvate margins; they originate in the bottom of the calyx out¬ 
side and around the dish, being alternate with the calycinc 
teeth; when the flower opens, they become horizontally ex¬ 
panded, with the inflected apices standing erect at right angles 
with them. The disk forms a notable feature in this structure, 
being nearly the size of the calyx, quite cup-shaped, with five 
very short teeth, which alternate with the stamens. The five 
stamens are erect, and stand within the disk, free from it as well 
as from the ovary; the filaments are short, subulate, and gla¬ 
brous, supporting a much broader and thicker linear connective, 
which, extending beyond the anthers, is truncated at its summit, 
where it is furnished in front with a horizontal tuft of long 
hairs, its margins, behind the anthers, being ciliated with similar 
hairs: the anthers are hilobed, cordate at base, double the 
breadth of the connective, to which they are attached by their 
whole length; they are introrse, each lobe opening by a longi¬ 
tudinal and somewhat oblique fissure; onc-half of each anther 
rises above the margin of tne disk, and their long apical hori¬ 
zontal tufts of hair meet in the middle of the ovary, passing 
between the styles, thus serving as collectors to convey their 
pollen to them. The ovary is spherical, five-grooved, and some¬ 
what depressed in the centre, where a small umbonate point is 
seen; and at some distance from this centre five distinct styles 
originate, which are rather short, very distant from each otner, 
somewhat erect and divergent, there being no distinguishable 
stigmata, except their merely glandular points; the ovary has 
five equal complete cells ranged round a central axis, the dis¬ 
sepiments corresponding with the external grooves and alter¬ 
nating with the styles; there are several ovules in each cell, all 
standing erect and crowded together at the base of the inner 
angles of the cells. The fruit is spherical, and 2 lines in dia¬ 
meter; it has been incorrectly described as a berry, but its 
fleshy sarcocarp encloses an indehiscent 3-5-grooved, 8-5-celled 
nut, the walla and dissepiments of which, though very thin, are 
crustaceous; each cell contains one, more generally two or three, 
erect black seeds. The seed is oval when it is solitary, piano- 
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convex when there are two, or angular when there are three 
seeds in each cell: it is covered by a smooth and very fleshy 
tunic, marked on its ventral face by a prominent line; this cannot 
be an arillus, because it contains the simple chord of the raphe, 
which extends from a somewhat lateral and basal hilum to a 
small hollow in its summit, which it penetrates to reach the 
second tunic; it is analogous to the same kind of covering as 
that I have described in Magnolia and Clusta, and designated as 
an arilline *, being a fleshy development of lie primine of the 
ovule: the next is a hard testaceous shell, regularly oval, densely 

} >itted by minute hollows arranged longitudinally in parallel 
incs j it cannot be the testa, because it has no raphe, oeing a 
growth of the secundine of the ovule; in its summit there is a 
hollow, with a small diapylar hole, through which the chord of 
the raphe passes to reach tnc chalaia of the inner membranaceous 
integument or tegmen , which closely invests the fleshy albumen. 
The embryo is somewhat shorter than the albumen, in which it 
is imbedded, but is much narrower ; the cotyledons arc oblong- 
ovate and foliaccous, equal’ in length to the terete radicle, the 
extremity of which reaches the base, and is therefore close to the 
hilum of the seed. 

We have here a structure which docs not correspond in all its 
characters with any particular family, but which evidently be¬ 
longs to the Celastral alliance. It agrees with the Hippocratacece 
in the position of its stamens within a cupular disk, but differs 
in the imbricate (estivation of its petals and in the position of 
its ovules. It accords with the Celastracea in its erect ovules 
originating in the base of the cells of the ovary, the external 
tunic of its seeds being an arilline, that is to say, a fleshy coat¬ 
ing containing the vessels of the raphe, and covering an internal 
testaceous integument ; but it differs in the position of its sta¬ 
mens in regard to the disk, and in the aestivation of its petals. 
It agrees with the Icacinacea in the aestivation of its sepals and 
petals, in the long apical inflection of the petals (as in Mappia, 
Stemonurue , &c.), in the hairy appendages of its stamens (as in 
Stemonurus ), and in the number of cells in its ovary (as in Em* 
motum) \ but it differs in the position of its stamens with respect 
to the disk, and in its erect ovules and seeds. 

If we maintain any consistency in our demarcations of the 
limits of those several families, Goupia cannot be admitted into 
any of them, and it must stand as the type of a distinct group, 
which l propose to call Goupiacea, distinguished by the fbllow* 
ing characters:— 

* Linn. Trims, xxii. 80; Ann. Nat. Hist. 3 ser. iv. 26; Contributions It 
Botany, l 211. 
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Goupiaccjb.— Flores bermaphroditi vel subpolygami. Calyx 
parvus, 5-den tat us, dentibus sestivatione imbricatis. Petala 5, 
linearia, aestivatione introflcxo-valvata, apicibus longe propen* 
dentibus introflexis. Stamina 5, libera, introraa, brevia, cum 
pctalis alterna, intra discum cupuliformem hypogyna. Ovarium 
globosum, 5-loculare; ovula plurima in quoque loculo, erecta, et 
anatropa. Styli 5, subulati, breves, late aegregati, subdivari- 
cati, cum dissepimentis alterni. Stigmata subnulla. Drupa 
globosa, camosula; nux tenuissimus, 3-4r-5-locularis, loculis 
1-2-3-spermis. Semina erecta ; integumentum externum (aril- 
lina) carnosulum, raphigerum, raphe simplici, dorsali; integu - 
menium secundum testaceum, evasculosum. Albumen camosum. 
Embryo orthotropus. Cotyledones foliaccse; radicula teres, ad 
hilum spectaus. 

Arbores frondosi Guianenses; folia petiolata, paucinervia, venis 
crebris, parallelis, transversis; stipulee subulaio-lineares) florea 
axillares , parvi , umbellati . 

On a former occasion, when discussing the question of the 
relative affinities of the Icacinacea with the Celastracea , Hippo - 
cratacea , Aquifoliace* , &c.*, and determining the position of the 
former in the systemt, I exhibited in a tabular form the lead¬ 
ing differential features of the several families that enter into 
the Celaatral alliance. I now repeat the same under a more 
synoptical form, including the Goupiacea . 

L ^Estivation of petals imbricate. 
a. Stamens outside disk. 

*. Ovules erect, with a ventral raphe, or sus¬ 
pended, with a dorsal raphe; seed albumi¬ 


nous . Celaslracta. 

ft. Ovules suspended t J seed exalbuminous.... Ckailletiacem, 

b. Stamens inserted inside or upon disk . Hippocraiacea . 

c. Stamens hypogynous; disk almost obsolete. 

«, Ovules suspended, with a dorsal raphe; coty¬ 
ledons large in regard to radicle . AqutfoUacta, 

£. Ovules suspended, with a ventral (?) raphe; 

cotyledons small. Cyrillacea . 

2. ^Estivation of petals valvate 

a. Stamens inserted inside disk; ovules erect... Goupiaans, 

o. Stamens inserted outside disk; ovules suspended Icacinacem . 


I may here observe that an essential point in the development 
of the ovules and seeds in the several groups above enumerated 
is the relative position of the raphe. It has been shown that an 
erect ovule with a dorsal raphe is a mere resupination of a bus* 

• Ann. Nat. Hist. 2 ser. viii. 167-169, ix. 220; Contrib. to Bot. i. 27- 
29,60. 

t Ann. Nat. Hist. 2 ser. ix. 221; Contrib. to Bot, i. 61, 
t With a dorsal raphe, according to Agardh, Syst, 294. 
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pended ovule with a ventral raphe, and that a suspended ovule 
with a dorsal raphe is equivalent to an erect ovule with a ventral 
raphe, the former being a reversion of the ovule upon its funicle 
by the mere effect of pressure. These are distinctions of some 
value, which are generally neglected, but which ought always to 
be recorded. It will hence be seen that, although in one ease 
the ovules are suspended and in the other erect, there is a nearer 
approximation in their development in the Icactnacea and Gou* 
piacea than the position of the raphe at first sight indicates. 
This circumstance and the valvatc aestivation of the corolla bring 
them into close proximity; but tbe insertion of the stamens in 
regard to the disk, the distantly separated styles, more numerous 
ovules and seeds, the nature of the seminal integuments, and 
other characters claim for the Ooupiacea a very distinct position. 

I offer here a more ample diagnosis of the genus under con* 
sideration founded on my own observations:— 

Goupia, Aubl,;—Gupia, Jaumc St.-Hit. ; — Glossopetalum, 
Schreb.;—Calyx parvus, cupuliformis, 5-dentatus, dentibus 
acutis, aestivatione iinbricatis. Petala 5, inter discum et caly- 
ccm insertu, cum dentibus calycinis alterna, oblongo-linearia, 
apicibus longe attenuatis ct inflexis, sestivatione e marginibus 
profunde iutroflexis valvata. Discus cupuliformis, calyce vix 
minor, inter petala et stamina cnatus, omnino liber, glaber, 
dentibus 5 minimis remotis cum staminibus alternis margine 
instructus. Stamina 5, inter discum et ovarium inserta, cum 
petalis alterna, c basi erecta, omnino libera, discum paulo exce- 
dentia; fdamenta brevia, subulata, compressa, in conneciivum 
latum apicc truncatum ultra antheraa extensum et hinc pilis 
longUsimis patentibus intus instructum marginibusque pone 
antheras longe ciliatum summo expansa. Anthera bilobee, imo 
cordatce, ad connectivum dimidio angustius dorso adnate, 
lobia ovatis, obliquis, utrinque rim a longitudinali subintrorsum 
dehisccntibus. Pollen globosum, 3-sulcatum. Ovarium de- 

E resso-globosum, disco fere omnino occultum, liberum, gla- 
rum, 5-sulcatum, apice umbone punctiformi signatum, 6- 
loculare; ovuta in quoque loculo plurima, fasciculata, e basi 
cx angulo versus axin adscendcntia, cum raphe ventrali. 
Styli 5, remotiusculi, subulati, breviusculi, subradiatim diva- 
ricati, cum sulcis et staminibus alterni; stigmata inconspicua, 
glaudulosa. Fructus drupaccus, globosus, calyce immutato 
suffultus; pericarpium pergamineo-coriaceum, sulcatum, inde- 
hiscens, 3-4-5-loculare, dissepimentis sulcis oppositis, loculis 
l~2-3-spermis. Semina e basi erect a, oblongo-ovata ; integu - 
mentum externum {arillina) carnosulum, laeve, raphe ventral* 
lineari immerso-prominente, hiloqne fere basali parvo cavo 
Ann, fy Mag. N. Hist, Ser. 3. Vol. ix. 21 
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notatum: integumentum secundum tcstaceum, durum, lineis 
creberrimis longitudinalibus ruguloais signatum, apice chalaso 
circulari parvula ccntro (pro raphes vasorura introitu) perforata 
instructum; integumentum internum tenuissime membrana- 
ceum, pellucidum; albumen sohdum, carnosum. Embryo or- 
thotropus, albumini paululo longiori immcrsus; cvtykdones 
ovali-oblongse, foliacese, compreasac, radicula tereti ad baain 
attingenti snbsequilongee. 

Arbores Gutanenses et Srasilienses ; folia altcma, ovato-lancco- 
lata, Integra , acuta, speciosim venosa, petiolata ; stipule utrin- 
que lineares, acuta, decidua; pcdunculi solitarii, axillarcs, 
pediccllos plurimos umbcllatos l-Jloros apice gerentes ; flores 
minimi. 

1. Goupia glabra, Aubl. PI. Guian. i. 296, tab. 116; Lam. Diet, 
iii. 15, tab. 217; DC. Prodr. ii. 29; Bcnth. in Ilook. Kew 
Joum, iv. 12; Reisseck in Mart. Flor. Bras. fasc. 28. p. 84;— 
Glossopetalum glabrum, Schreb. Gen . PL No. 526; Willd . 
Sp . PL No. 588;—arbor cxcelsa, ramosa; ramulis angulato- 
striatis subflexuosis; ioliis ovato-lanceolatis, acuminatis, in- 
tegris, basi insequalibus, utrinque glabris, nitidis, nervis utrin- 
que 8~4 remotis obliquis, 2 inferioribus suboppositis, venis 
creberrime parallelis et transversis reticulatis speciosim sig- 
natis, subtus minutisBime albo-punctulatis; petiolo tereti; 
stipulis linearibus, eaducissimis; pedunculiB axillaribus, soli- 
tanis, petiolo sub-brevioribus, pediccllis illis longioribus gra- 
cillimis 20-24 umbellatis, unifloris, imo braeteolatis; fructu 
globoso, carnoso, piperis magnitudine.—Cayenne et Brasilia 
leptentrionalifl, v. $.; prope Panurd, Uio Uaupes (Spruce, 
No. 2624). 

One of the most conspicuous features in this plant is the ele¬ 
gant disposition of the veins in its leaves, greatly resembling in 
this respect the leaves of Poraquetba Surimmemis *, belonging to 
the Icacinacea . The intemodes are about £ inch apart; the 
leaves are 4-5 inches long, 1-2 inches broad, on a petiole 4 lines 
in length; the stipules are 4 lines long, £ line wide; the peduncle 
is 3-4 lines, the pedicels 6 lines long; the calyx is £ line long; 
the petals are 4 lines long (including the inflected apex of 1 line); 
tine drupe is 2 lines in diameter +. 

2. Goupia tomentosa, Aubl. loc.cit. ;—Arbuscula, precedent! sub- 
simuis, cortice fbUisque valde amaris; foliis utrinque hirsutis. 
—Guiana et Ins. Cayenne. 

* Contributions to Botany, voL i. pi. 10. 

t This species, with full analytical details, will be represented in the 
'CWtribuuona/ vol. U. Plate 74 . 
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XXXII.— On some new Species of Mollusca from Japan . 

By Arthur Adams, F.L.S. &c. 

Genus Kleinella, A. Adams. 

Klcinella sulcata, A. Adams. 

K. testa oblonga, tenui, turbinata, profunde umbilicata; snira elata, 
conoid on, sordide alba, transversim sulcata, sulcis distantibus, inter; 
stitiis longitudinaliter concmne striatis; anfractibus 3£, plants, 
supernc angulatis; anfractu ultimo ventricoso; apertura oblonga, 
antice eversa ct subeflusa; labro tenui, postice angulato. 

Ilab. Suwonado Sea ; 7 fathoms. 

Genus Cyuilla, A. Adams. 

Cyrilla decussate, A. Adams. 

C. testa oblonga, obliqua, vix insequilaterali, alba, solid a; costellis 
radiantibus et lirulis ooncentricis confertim decussata; cardinis 
dentibus posterioribus in laminas non desinentibus. 

Hub . Gotto Islands; 48 fathoms. 

Genus Mucronama, A. Adams. 

Mucronalia eocilis, A, Adams. 

M, testa parva, subulata, graciliore, apice subito mucronato, recta, 
tenui, alba, polita, scmiopaca, linca spirali angusta rufo-fusca or- 
nata ; anfractu ultimo lineis duabus succincto; apertura elongato- 
ovata. 

Hob . Simonoseki, Suwonado Sea; 7 fathoms. 

Genus Apicalia, A. Adams. 

Testa distorts, polita, imperforate, subulata; anfractibus irregulari- 
bus, supremis in mucronem dispositis. Apertura oblonga; labio 
simplici. 

This form of EvUmidat bears the same relation to Eulima that 

Mucronalia does to Leiostraca. It is milk-white, without any 

coloured markings, and the whorls are distorted; but it has the 

very peculiar mucro observed in Stylifer and Mucronalia , 

Apicalia gibba , A. Adams. 

A. testa obliqua, elevato-conoidea, alba, solida, vix opaca; anfractibus 
normalibus 4, convexis, subgibbosis, supremis angustatis in forma 
mucronis dispositis; apertura obliqua, ovata; labio subincraasato. 

ffab. Gotto Islands; 71 fathoms. 

Genus Niso, Kisso* 

Niso interrupts Sow. 

Animal milk-white. Tentacles flat, subulate, diverging, ob* 

21 * 
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tuse at the tips, not folded or ear-like, margined with pale black. 
Eyes small, black, and sessile at the outer bases of the tentacles 
iust within the margin of the head. Head bordered with pale 
black. An oblique pale-black line extends from the lower part 
of the neck down the side, ending at the operculigerous lobe, 
which is large, thick, and closely applied to the under surface of 
the last whorl. 

Hah* Simonoseki; 7 fathoms. 

Genus Scala, Klein. 

Scala soluta , A. Adams. 

S. testa pyramidali, acuminata, alba, glftbra, pellucida; anfractibus 
disjunct is, angustis varicibus G distantibus laminatis simplicibus 
prope suturas in angulum productis; apertura circulari. 

Hab. Port Lindsay; 15 fathoms. 

This pretty species has the loosely rolled whorls and form of 
8 . hyalina, Hinds, and the simple varices of S. laxata , Sow. 

Genus Isanukr, H. & A. Adams. 

1. hander maculosus , A. Adams. 

I. testa globoso-conoidea, solida, anguste umbilicata, alba, polita, 
superoe transversim sulcata macuus rufo-fuseis ornata; anfractu 
ultimo ultra peripheriani angulato; apertura subquadrata; labio 
rectiusculo, antice dilatato; umbilico angusto, margine crenulato- 
rugoso. 

Hab . Gotto Islands; 71 lathoms. 

2. hander crenelliferus, A. Adams. 

L testa globoso-turbinata, late umbilicata, alba, solida, semiopaca, 
longitudinnliter plicato-rugosa, suturis canaliculatis; anfractibus 
ad suturas crenulatis; apertura subcirculari; labio incrassato, 
arcuato; umbilico margine crenato. 

Hab . Gotto Islands; 71 fathoms. 

Genus Ethalia, H. & A. Adams. 

1. Ethalia Candida , A. Adams. 

E. testa depresso-turbinata, alba, solida, opaca, transversim re^ulariter 
valde striata; anfractibus 2£, planulatis; apertura circulari; labio 
callo expanso umbilicum vix tegente ; umbilico margine crenato- 
rugoso. 

Hab . Gotto Islands; 71 fathoms. 

2. Ethalia polita, A. Adams. 

JB. testa orhiculato-eonoidea, albs, laavi, polita, vix opaca, spira sub- 
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conica, basi convexa, callo crosso obtecta; anfractibus sub lente 
obsolete transversim striatis ; apertura circular!, peritremate con- 
tinuo; labio incrassato. 

Hah . Gotto Islands; 71 fathoms. 

Genus Sbmicassis, Klein. 

Semicassis japonica , Reeve. 

Animal light pink. Head long, narrow, flattened. Tentacles 
Bubulate, flattened, broad at the base, pale yellow, with opake- 
white tips and with a dark-brown tapering marginal stripe. 
Eyes very large and black, w ithout pupils, on slight swellings at 
the outer bases of the tentacles. Edge of foot narrowly mar- 
gined with greenish yellow. 

Hah. Gotto Islands; 71 fathoms. 

Genus Cyllene, Gray. 

Species incerta . 

Animal semipellucid, white, with an opake-whitc stripe along 
each side of the upper surface of the foot, and two short di¬ 
verging stripes of the same colour on the upper part immediately 
behind the operculum. Head broad, triangular, and depressed; 
tentacles long, filiform, diverging. Eyes large and black, on 
swellings at the outer bases of the tentacles. Siphon recurved, 
moderate. Foot large, broad, with parallel sides, straight and 
auriculate on each side in front, and truncately rounded behind, 
bearing the operculum obliquely; the hind margin simple. 

Hah . Satanosaki, south coast of Kiusu; 55 fathoms. 

Genus Crypta, Humphrey. 

Crypta lamdlosa , A. Adams. 

C. testa depressa, orbiculari, lamellosa; apice parvo, spiral!, postico, 
subnaarginali; lamellis dorsalibus concentncis, rugosis, confertim 
imbricatis; septo interno postico, angustato, curvato; margins 
libero concavo. 

Hah . Gotto Islands; 48 fathoms. 

A small, flat, orbicular, lamellose species, with a narrow con¬ 
cave septum. 

Genus Turricula, Klein. 

Turricula ( Costellaria ) pyr amide Ua 3 A. Adams. 

T. testa pyramidali-turrita; apira products, attenuata; anfractibus 
planatis, supremis parvis angustatis, longitudinaliter costatis, 
costis rectis distantibus, interstitiis transversim liratis; apertura 
subtriangulari; labio recto, plicis tribus obliquis spiralibus in- 
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structo j labro margine in medio obtusim angul&to; colore fulvi- 
cante. 

Hob. Satanosaki, south coast of Kiusu; 55 fathoms. 

Genus Zeidora, A. Adams. 

On comparing my examples of this curious little genus, ] 
observed that 1 had confounded two species under the name 
calceolina . The second of the two 1 beg leave now to describe 
under the name of 

Zeidora reticulata , A. Adams. 

Z. testa oblonga, dorso convexa, lineis eWatis longitudinalibus ra- 
diantibus et lirulis concentricis pulcherrime decussate; apertura 
margine crenulato, fissura profunda angusta. 

Hab. Mino-Sima; 68 fathoms. 

This species differs from Z. calceolina in being much more 
convex, less obtuse anteriorly, and in the fissure being narrow 
and deeply incised. The sculpture, moreover, is very different, 
the surface being finely reticulate instead of widely cancellate. 

Yokohama, August 11, 1861. 


XXXIII .—Note on the Molluscan Fauna of Japan . 

By Arthur Adams, F.L.S. &c. 

With regard at least to the Molluscan fauna, the Manchurian 

E rovince, indicated with doubt by Professor Edward Forbes in 
is * Map of the Distribution of Marine Life/ does not exist. 
The Japonian province is bounded on the north by the Ok- 
hotzian and on the south by the lndo-Pacific province, and it 
receives contributions from both. Littorina grandis and sub- 
tenebrosa , Cryptochiton Sielteri and Amicula amiculata , for ex¬ 
ample, have travelled south from the Sea of Okhotsk; while 
Littorina sinensis and Acanthochites scutigcr have come north¬ 
ward from the Yellow Sea. The great northern species of 
Neptunea and Buccinum and the Velutina family abound and 
flourish towards its northern boundary, while to the south linger 
vestiges of the great tropical families of Cowries, Olives, and 
Cones. The neutral ground, or place of meeting of north and 
south, seems to be near the Strait of Tsuka, or the south end of 
Yesso and the north of Niphon. 

Some genera and species have only been met with hitherto in 
the Sea of Japan, and are possibly peculiar to the Japonian pro¬ 
vince ; at least we must consider them indigenous to this sea 
imtil they shall have been detected elsewhere. Examples Of this 
occur in the genera Zsidora , Cranopsis , Morchia , Cyrilta , and 
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Enida, which I have recently discovered, and in the species 
Ebuma japonica and Haliotis japonica. 

The remainder, or possibly the greater part, of the Molluscan 
inhabitants have been introduced by foreign immigrations from 
the north, south, and west. 

1. Boreal or Northern Forms . 

These have travelled from the Sea of Okhotsk, passing through 
the Strait of LaP&ouse, and, following the prevailing cold current, 
according to our observations, have distributed themselves along 
the coast of Manchuria und the shores of Yesso. Some of these, 
for example Cryptochiton Stelleri and Littorina grandis, may 
have been derived from the Shantar Sea, having passed through 
the Gulf of Amur into the Gulf of Tartary. 

2. Indo-Chinese or Southern Forms. 

These, issuing from the China, Eastern, and Yellow Seas, have 
entered by the Korea Strait, and, following the prevailing warm 
current along the shores of Niphon, have spread themselves 
over the Sea of Japan, mingling with species from the north 
and west. 

8. Pacific or Western Forms . 

These mollusks have crossed the North Pacific Ocean, and 
passed into the Sea of Japan by the Straits of Tsuka and La 
Perousc. Among them may be instanced Saandomus Nuttalli 
and Gemma aemma. Saglialeen has derived some species froin 
Sitka, the Manchurian coast from Oregon, and the islands of 
Yesso and Niphon from California. : 

I can say nothing from personal observation concerning the 
influence of the gulf stream of the North Pacific, but possibly 
during the summer of the present year I may have an opportunity 
of visiting the western coast of Niphon. 

Shanghai, China, May 15, 1851. 


XXX1Y.— On a Species of Riippellia, Milne-Edwards , and the 
Limits of the Btachyura. By Dr. SthahjA 

Dana, in his work on the Crustacea, describes a Riippellia which 
he identifies, with doubt, with R. annulipes , M.-E. The figure 
given by him facilitates a comparison with the statements of 
Milne-Edwards. Dana's Riippellia is evidently a new species, 
and not to be identified with any one of Milne-Edwarda's three 
Species. The species described as Riippellia annulipes by Dana 

* Translated from the Monatibericht der Konigl. AkadL der Wits. & 
Berlin, November 1861, p. 1004. 
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I propose to name R. trvncata, because the frontal margin is 
not distinctly toothed, but almost entirely smooth as in II. vi - 
nosa, M.-E. R. truncata is further distinguished from R. annu- 
lipes, and also from R. vinosa, by the lower margin of the orbit 
bearing four small teeth, and from R . annu/ipes, M.-E., by 
the want of the horizontal ridge upon the teeth of the lateral 
margin, by which the latter is specifically distinguished. 

The genus Ruppellia consequently includes four well-marked 
aperies. The Cancer Calypso , Herbst, which Milne-Edwards 
supposed might belong to Ruppellia, belongs to the genus Pilum - 
noides, Dana. Ruppellia is most nearly allied to Ozitis, Lcaeh; 
for, besides that, as Dana has already pointed out, the spatium 
pralabiatc is distinctly divided on each side by a longitudinal 
seam, and the efferent canal of the branchial canal thus bounded, 
corresponding to the anterior margin of the third joint of the 
external maxillipeds, exhibits a round emargination, the form of 
the first joint of the external antenna* agrees in Ozius and 
Ruppellia; this joint, in its course from behind forwards, is bent 
in the form of a knee from within outwards. The agreement in 
external structure is so great in the two genera that they might 
conveniently be united in a single one, but for the presence of a 
distinction which refers each of these genera to a particular divi¬ 
sion. Thus, in RUppellia the ptcrygostomium and forehead come 
so close together that the orbit is thereby completely closed in¬ 
ternally, as in Eriphia and Trapezia; whilst these parts in Ozius 
leave a cleft between them, in which, as in the allied genera 
Oalene , Pilumnus $ &c., the moveable portions of the external 
sntennse conceal themselves. 

Dana's Ozina enable the Eriphina to be approximated to the 
Xanthines and Chlorodina, in so far as in the Ozina*, Xanthines , and 
Chlorodina , and likewise in the Portunida*, the ptcrygostomium 
never closely approaches the forehead, and completely closes the 
orbit internally, but a wider or narrower cleft always remains 
here; if the orbit be nevertheless closed internally, this is always 
effected by the first joint of the external antenna, which is then 
of large size, as in Melissa (Euxanthus , Dana), Etisus, Thala - 
mtVtt. The Eriphina might probably be arranged next to the 
Oxyrhyncha , which I formerly limited more accurately as Bra¬ 
chyura perfasay in the latter the amalgamation of the pterygo* 
stomium with the first joint of the external antenna and with the 
epistomium effects the complete closure of the orbit, and the se¬ 
cond joint of the antenna is always inserted at the summit and 
in front of the orbit. 

As I have already indicated, the group of Brachyura incumata 
established by me includes by far the greater part of the Bra¬ 
chyura; and decided differences of organisation call for a further 
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division of them. The lncuneata break up into the Cancroidea, 
Grapsoidea , and Lcucosta. The structure of the maxillipeds and 
respiratory apparatus, and also the position of the mate sexual 
organs, are the grounds of this classification. Dana has set 
up the Corystoidea also as a peculiar type; but these must be 
united with the Cancroidea with even more justice than the 
Thelphusina, especially as the most multifarious transitions occur 
within the Cancroidea ,—as the genera Paraxanthus, Lucas, Pla- 
tycarcinus , M.-E., and Perimela, Leach, unless the last-men¬ 
tioned genus must be entirely removed to the. Corystoidea . 

The Leucosue 1 consider to include only Dana's Leucosidce, 
with Dorippe and JEthusa. I separate the Calappidcc and Matu - 
tides from them, and unite them with the Parthenopinae rejected 
from the Oxyrhyncha , whilst Oncino/ms must be placed amongst 
the Liberata in the neighbourhood of Hymenosoma . This com¬ 
bination is justified by the agreement in the situation of the 
afferent canal of the branchial cavity and of the male sexual 
organs; and a close affinity is also shown by the Btrongly keeled 
claws, of which the hands are usually loug: moreover, the fore¬ 
head is not divided at the point of attachment of the first joint 
of the external antenna, but this joint is merely squeezed in 
between the pterygostomium and the first joint of the inner an¬ 
tenna, the other parts of it arc fully moveable, and thus, as it 
were, a step is made towards the Liberata . In this section the 
Parthenopina approach nearer to the Cancroid type, and the 
Matuiida and Calappida to the Leucoside type, in regard to the 
structure of the outer maxillipeds. Here belongs undoubtedly 
the genus Zebrida, Adams and White, as appears from the figure 
in the ( Voyage of the Samarang/ and, witn some doubt, also 
Harrovia , Adams and White, of which no inferior view is given. 
The same arguments apply to Ceratocarcinus and Gonatonolus, 
Adams and White; nevertheless Gonatonotus appears rather to 
be Cancroid so far as the form of the claws allows one to judge. 
In estimating the relations here indicated by me, both figures 
and descriptions unfortunately frequently fail one. 

The Grapsoidea are formed naturally only of those of Dana's 
Grapsoidea which remain after the separation from them of the 
families formerly named by me as Liberata . The genus Grapsus , 
limited by the rejection of Leptograpsus, Metopograpsus , &c„ 
and represented by the species Pharaonis , strigosus, Webbii , &c., 
must be removed not only out of the Grapsoidea , but even en¬ 
tirely out of the Brachyura, because the structure of the external 
antennae differs completely from that which prevails amongst 
the Brachyura. Grapsus, namely, has no operculum at the base 
of the external antennae, but a perforatea tubercle, as in the 
Macrura, and must therefore at least be placed among the Ano- 
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mura, somewhere in the vicinity of the Dromida ; in any case 
it forms a particular section, on account of the position of the 
female sexual organs. 

The external antenna is not suspended immediately from the 
cephalothorax, like the internal antenna, but by means of an 
articular piece, which is called “article basilaire” by Milnc- 
Edwards in the Macrura. This articular piece is not a complete 
ring, but only a half-ring, which moves by its ends in a hinge- 
joint, and fulfils a double function. It not only bears the ex¬ 
ternal antenna with its subsidiary organ, the antennal scale, 
but also contains the efferent orifice for the secretion of Suckow's 
gland. The latter point has been confirmed by the malforma¬ 
tion discovered by me, and described in Reichert and Du Bois- 
Reymond's ‘Archiv' (1859, p.833), but I wait for further 
corroboration. In all Macrura and Anomura this articular piece 

E ossesses a tubercle , which is perforated at the summit and closed 
y a membrane, the so-called tympanum . But this tympanum 
has a slit in its centre, which may be opened and closed by 
muscular action. This slit leads, by a tube of greater or less 
length, to the so-called auditory vesicle, which collects the secre¬ 
tion of the green gland. 

This structure is shown by the articular piece throughout, 
even if the antennal scale be entirely wanting, as in the Palinu - 
rida, the Scyllarida -, the Oalatlunda , the Porcellanida , the Hip- 
picks, and the Raninida, In the Porcellanida this piece is still 
of considerable size, but in the Dromida it becomes so shrunken 
that essentially only the tubercle remains, but this fully de¬ 
veloped. In Dromta the tympanal membrane is very small, 
but still the slit is apparent; and Grapsus sensu strictiore has 
the same structure. The Brachyura show no trace of antennal 
scale; and from the Dromida to them is only a step. Thus,if 
we imagine the slit in the tubercle of Dromia carried out to one 
side, so that here the peripheral margin is completely separated, 
we have the operculum of the Brachyura in its perfect form j 
for this operculum by no means possesses a construction com¬ 
parable to that of the stapes in the auditory organs of the higher 
animals; it ib rather a valve, which is attached externally to the 
ptciygostomium, and can be opened in the direction of the me¬ 
dian line of the animal; its opening and closing is subject to the 
will; and for this purpose the operculum possesses on its inner 
margin a manubrium ascending into the interior of the animal, 
to which the mUsclcs are attached. I have fully investigated 
this structure in both Carcinus Manas and Ptatycarcinus Payttriis, 
and found in these also that a reservoir is reached, likewise si¬ 
tuated in front of thfe stomach, and connected with a glandular 
brgta, which is the apple-green organ (Shekels gland). 
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If Grapsus is to be entirely removed from the Brachyura, the 
name Grapsoidea cannot be retained for a Brachyurous group. 
In the group in question. Planes , Leaeh (Nautilograpsus, M.-E.), 
is the oldest genus; and I therefore provisionally give this group 
the name of Flanida. But I also give up the name of Brachyura 
altogether; for Grapsus and the Dromida are Brachyura in re¬ 
spect of their abdomen. I rather group together all those"t)eca- 
poda of which the external antenna exhibits an operculum, as 
Opercularia, and call all the remainder Tktbercularia , because their 
outer antenna presents a tubercle. I consequently also get rid 
of the section Anomura, which hitherto included the forint 
which, in regard to the structure of the abdomen, constituted the 
transitions from the Macrura to the Brachyura. With respect 
to the structure of the external antennae, the AnomurS agree 
throughout with the Macrura: even the Liihodidas and Paguriia 
exhibit more or less of the antennal scale. 

The Opercularia consequently include all the genera cited by 
Dana as Brachyura, with the exception of the genus Grapsus in 
the restricted sense; but, in compensation, the Bellidea, placed 
by Dana amongst the Anomura, fall into this group. 


XXXV.— A Catalogue of the Zoophytes of South Devon and South 
Cornwall. By the Rev. Thomas Hinc&s, B.A. 

[Continued from p. 207.] 

Fam. Celleporid*. 

Cellepoha, Fabriciua. 

Section *. Encrusting , adnate . 

1. C. pumicosa , Linnaeus. 

Very common, on stones, shells, Sertulariadee, &c. 

This species is of very variable aspect. Sometimes it forms 
small oval masses on the stems of Zoophytes. This is the con¬ 
dition figured by Mr. Busk (Catal. pi. llO. fig. 4). When de¬ 
veloped on the surface of shells, &c., it forms somewhat circular 
mounds , raised in the centre and sloping off towards the edge. 
Sometimes it occurs in irregularly-shaped porous masses, of very 
considerable size, involving more or less the fragment of shell or 
other body which constituted the original support of the poly- 
zoary. A specimen of this description from Torbay measures 
about 3£ inches in length, 2$ inches in width* and inch fax 
thickness. 

Much as this differs in general appeatance froWthe StaHter, 
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varieties, I can find no distinction between them in the minute 
characters. 

2. C. Hassallii , Johnston. 

Occasional, on shells and stone; on Anomia from Plymouth] 
on stone from 30 fathoms, Cornwall (very fine), &c. 

8. C. edax, Busk, ‘ Polyzoa of the Crag/ p. 59, pi. 9. fig. 6, 
pi. 22. fig. 3. 

On a Turritella (?) from Plymouth. 

Of this very curious form I have only obtained the single 
specimen referred to by Mr. Busk in his ‘ Monograph / and I 
am not aware that any other recent example has occurred. It 
seems to be not uncommon in the Coralline Crag. 

The Devonshire specimen, which has been moulded on a small 
univalve shell, probably a Turritella, is in very fresh condition, 
and shows the minute characters well. Like its fossil kindred, 
the Cellepore has completely removed the substance of the shell 
on which it originally took up its abode. Nothing now remains 
but the form, which is perpetuated by the stony crust of the 
Polysoon. 

A strictly analogous case occurs amongst the Actxnozoa . A 
Zoanthus has been described by Diibcn and Koren, under the 
name of Mamillifera incrustata, which is commonly parasitic on 
shells that are tenanted by a species of Pagurus . In all cases, 
however, the shell is destroyed after a while by some process of 
erosion or absorption, the diffused basal crust of the Zoophyte 
forming a perfect cast of it, and affording shelter to the crab. 
This form occurs in Shetland and the north of England, as well 
as in Norway, and is regarded by Mr. Gosse as a variety of Z . 
Couchiu Taking into account, however, the differences in the 
number and colour of the tentacles, which the northern natu¬ 
ralists have pointed out, and in the characters of the base, as 
well as the remarkable peculiarity just referred to, I am inclined 
to regard the Af. incrustata as a distinct species. 

4. C. avicularis, Hincks. PI. XII. figs. 6,6 a. 

* Microscopical Journal/ vol. viii. p. 278. 

Common, encrusting the stems and branches of Zoophytes 
from deep water, with large and nodulous rolls. The Oorgonia 
is frequently laden with masses of it. 

This is one of the best-marked of the crustaceous Cellepores 
—a most perplexing tribe to deal with. After the repeated ex¬ 
amination of a multitude of specimens, I find myself quite un¬ 
able to speak with confidence as to the forms which are entitled 
to anecifie rank; indeed the bewilderment increases with the 
number of specimens examined. 
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The C. avicularis, however, is well marked and readily recog* 
nized. The cells are crowded, erect, uneven, some being elevated 
considerably above the others; the orifice orbicular above, with 
a pointed sinus below; the peristome derated into a border, and 
risiug in front into a rostrum, which bears an oval avicularium 
on one side of it; ovicell prominent, subglobosc, punctured— 
generally an ascending process on each side of it, bearing a 
small oval avicularium; here and there amongst the cells, large 
mounted avicularia, with broad triangular mandible; spatulate 
avicularia distributed over the surface of the polyzoaiy. The 
number and variety of the avicularian appendages in this apeciea 
are remarkable. 

Numerous circular apertures arc distributed over the poly- 
zoary amongst the cells. 

5. C. tubiyera, Busk, f Crag Polyzoa/ p. 60, pi. 22. fig. 2. 

To this species I refer (not without some doubt) two specimens 
obtained from Plymouth. They form subconical masses, the 
surface of which is covered with irregular prominences. The 
cells are distant and very distinct, sometimes connected by 
ridges, punctured round the orifice; orifice orbicular, with a 
sinus below; a process in front, bearing, near the top, an oval 
avicularium; occasionally amongst the cells other stouter pro¬ 
cesses, supporting larger avicularia; spatulate avicularia nu¬ 
merous. 

Section 0. Erect, branching . 

6. C. ramulosa , Linnaeus. 

Very common, on Zoophytes from deep water: off Exmouth 
(fine); Cornwall (30 fathoms), &c. 

7. C. dichotoma, n. sp. PI. XII. figs. 7, 8. 

Folyzo&rmm slender, narrowed towards the base, dichotomously 
branched; branches cylindrical, tapering towards the extremi¬ 
ties, pointed; cells ovate, ventricose, smooth; orifice orbicular 
above, slightly produced below, in front of it a short and tumid 
rostrum, with a small avicularium on one side of it, near the 
top; ovicell globose, silvery, covered in front with punctures, 
the margins of which are raised; occasionally a spatulate avi¬ 
cularium on one side of the orifice; numerous minute sub- 
circular avicularia distributed amongst the cells. The surface 
of the polyzoary is pierced by circular orifices, which occupy 
the intercellular spaces. 

On Zoophytes from 30 fathoms, off Polperro. 

[Ireland.] 
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Fam. Escharide. 

1. Eschaka, Ray. 

1. E.foliacea, Ellis & Solandor. 

Common in deep water, Devon and Cornwall: off Budleigh- 
Salterton (very abundant), Exmoutb, &c. 

2. E. cervicomis, Busk, * Catalogue,’ p. 92. 

Common on stones from deep water, coast of Cornwall; 
‘Devonshire’ (Dr. Coldstream). 

‘ Great uncertainty exists as to the synonymy of this species. 
The form here intended is the Cellepora cervicomis of Couch’s 
‘ Cornish Fauna,’ which would seem to be identical with the 
Eschara cervicomis of the * British Museum Catalogue,’ judging 
from the description in that work. Mr. Busk, however, in a paper 
on Norwegian Polyzoa (Ann. Nat. Ilist. for 1856, vol. xviii.p. 82), 
expresses an opinion that these are distinct species, identifying 
Mr. Couch’s with a Norwegian form, of which a figure (without 
description) is given. The figure, which is not from Mr. Busk’s 
hand, is of little value, and does not help towards a settlement 
of the point. At present I am inclined to regard the C. cervi¬ 
comis of Johnston and Couch and the E. cervicomis of the 
‘Catalogue’ as one species. The Millepora cervicomis of Ellis 
and Solander is a perfectly distinct form. 

8. E. Skenei, Ellis & Solander. 

Not common, deep water: Torbay, on shell; off Polperro. 
"On stones and the Pinna ingens, off the Deadman; rare” 
(Couch). 

2. Retepoju, Lamarck. 

R. Eeaniana, King. 

Very rare: on a stone from 40 fathoms, south-west of Pol- 
perro. A very fine full-grown specimen of this beautiful Coral, 
and one or two young ones, were obtained from the above 
locality. 

[Shetland ( Barlee) ; off the Land’a-End (CWA)]. 

Suborder Cyolostomata, Busk. 

Fam. Idmoneidss, Busk. 

Pobtclopoea, Blainville. 

P. defiexa, Couch. 

Common on stones, shells, &c., from deep water: coast of 
Cornwall, abundant; dredged close under Berry Head, on 
weed. 
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of South Devon and South Cornwall 

The erect cylindrical stalks arc the free extremities of a branched 
creeping base, which spreads, like an Alecto, over the surface of 
shell or stone. A number of branches radiate from a common 
stem, along which tubular cells are ranged, and each of these 
branches terminates in a free portion, somewhat clavate, at times 
expanding into an enlarged head, from all sides of which long 
waved tubes project. Mr. Couch has not described the common 
creeping base. It would pass for an Alecto, in the absence of 
the erect portions. 

I feel much doubt whether this form is correctly referred to 
the genus Pustu/opora . It is probably the Tulmlipora deflewa of 
Couch, the free and erect branches agreeing exactly with his 
description and figure. But no mention is made by him of a 
branched creeping stem, nor is there any in Ike diagnosis of 
Pu8tuloj)ora as given by Do Blainville, Johnston, or Busk. In 
a beautiful specimen dredged near Berry Head, the free por¬ 
tions are dichotomously branched, the branches terminating in 
a triplet of clavatc expansions. From the nature of the habitat, 
the creeping stem is in this ease very inconspicuous; but on 
stone there is little variation in the form. The creeping 
branches which radiate from a common stem are adnate through 
a great part of their course, and bristle with long tubes, but 
towards the extremities they become erect, cylindrical, subclavate, 
and bear the cells on all sides. The surface is punctate* This 
species has the closest affinity with Alecto . 

Fam. Tubuliporidse, Busk. 

1. Tubuupora, Lamarck. 

1. T\ serpens, Linn. 

Very common, on stones, shells, and Zoophytes from deep 
water: on Pinna from GO fathoms, off the Deaaman; on Gor- 
ffonia (very fine), See. 

Some of the specimens on Pinna exhibit a very beautiful 
mode of growth. They arc of radiate form, attached to the 
shell at the centre only, the bifid branches being free and sub¬ 
erect, 

8, T. lobulata , Hassall. 

Occasional, on shell: Torbay. 

This is probably a good species, and not, as Dr. Johnston 
was inclined to consider it, a variety of the preceding. 

There are important differences between the two forms, in the 
character and disposition of the cells as frell as in the mode of 
growth. The cells of T. lobulata are short and stout, and pro- 
jtect very slightly from the crust. They are horisontsJ, and are 
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generally not united, nor do they ever form the deep, somewhat 
curved, transverse rows which are so characteristic of T, serpens . 
The dividing lines are much less strongly marked than in the 
latter species, and disappear altogether in the expanded portions 
which terminate the lobes* The lobes or segments are linear 
and narrow, and more or less rounded at the extremities. Those 
of T. serpens are usually truncate. The polyzoary is depressed, 
and of a dull-purplish colour, wanting altogether the bright 
frosted surface of the other species. 

The “flower-like” variety of T. serpens , which Mr. Alder 
identifies with the T. lohulata of Hassall (Northumb. Catal. 
p. 46), may be the radiate form which I have described under 
the first-named species. 

[Isle of Man, very common on old shells.] 

3. T. phalangea, Couch. 

Common on shells and weed in moderate depths : Salcombe 
Bay (abundant), &c. 

Cornwall, “in from 10 to 20 fathoms water, common ” 
{Couch). 

This fine species exhibits two marked forms. In one, the 

e zoary is subcircular or very obscurely lobed; the cells are 
J, slender, sub-erect, and somewhat flexuous, crowded toge¬ 
ther, and often disjunct at the upper extremity; the mesial 
dividing lines arc almost obliterated. In the other, the lobes 
are distinct and pointed; the cells are short, united through¬ 
out, of somewhat larger bore than in the preceding, and 
arranged with extreme regularity on each side of a well-defined 
line, which runs from the centre to the extremity of each lobe. 
The spaces between the lobes are filled with cells, sometimes 
united in pairs, sometimes single. Towards the margin they 
are horizontal and wholly immersed, the apertures forming a 
close network. In this beautiful form the polyzoary is much 
depressed, and the surface flat. 

To this species perhaps may be referred a remarkable Tubuli- 
pora which I have met with in old bivalve shells from Sal¬ 
combe Bay. It forms large, somewhat circular, lobate masses, 
about an mch in diameter. The central portion is round, with 
sometimes as many as ten lobes, which ore broad at the base, 
then gradually narrow for some way. and at the extremity ex¬ 
pand mto a clavate head. The heads, which vary in size, occa¬ 
sionally coalesce, and in some cases the lobes are united through¬ 
out the greater part of their length, and we have a somewhat 
circular crust with a very irregular and jagged outline. On the 
central disk and the basal portion of the lobes the cells are 
arranged as in the normal T. phalangea . On the enlarged heads 
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they are disposed in somewhat radiate fashion* This curious 
variety, deprived of its terminal expansions, bears a striking 
resemblance to the Solas ter. In form and general appearance it 
is utterly unlike the ordinary T. phalangea; and yet, such iB the 
tendency to irregularities of growth ana habit in this section of 
the Cyclostomata, that I do not venture to regard it as more 
than a very singular illustration of this characteristic. 

In an early stage, T. phalangea exhibits a simple bilobed 
form, and is often of very aclicate texture and of a silvery lustre. 
In this condition the polyzoarium is stalked, and divided into 
two rounded lobes, which are bent backwards from the point of 
division, so as to embrace the stalk, below which they finally 
coalesce. As growth proceeds, other lobes are developed on the 
opposite side, until the normal figure is completed. 

4. T. flabellaris , Fabricius. 

Rare: in a valve of Pecten, from the Brixham trawl-boats; 
on stone. 

One or two specimens only have occurred to me in the WeBt 
of the species figured by Johnston (pi. 46. figs. 5,6), and which 
he identifies with the Tubipora flabellaris of Fabricius. 

[Near the mouth of the Clyde, on coal.] 

5. T. penicillata, Johnston. 

On the Cornish Pinna , common; on stone from 40 fathoms; 
in a shell from Torbay. 

In this species, the erect portion, which bears the expanded 
celluliferous head, springs from a creeping Alecto-like base, 
which is thickly set with tubes. This creeping stem is com¬ 
monly branched, and at the extremity of each branch rises one 
of the disk-bearing stalks. The lower portion of the stalk 
frequently bears a number of the tubular cells on one side, 
which are free, and of considerable length. There is great di« 
versity in the height of the peduncular support and in the size 
of the terminal disk. Mr. Couch, in his description, takes no 
notice of the creeping base. Should not the genus Alecto be 
modified so as to include both this species and the Pustulopora 
deflexa of Johnston ? 

[Lamlash, Arran, on stone.] 

2. Aibcto, Lamouroux. 

A . granulate, Milne-Edwards. 

“On stones and shells from deep water, not uncommon; 
Polperro” (Couch), 

Ann. $ Mag, N. Hist, Ser. 8. Vol, ix. 
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810 On the Temperature of the Incubating Female Python. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XIL 

Fig. L Mmbranipora discrete, n. sp. 

Fig> 2. Lepralia affinis, n, sp. 

Fig, 3. Lepralia nchracea, n. sp. 

Fig, 4. Lepralia hastata, n. sp.; 4 a, rostrum, with avicuiarium. 
Fig. 6. Lepralia armata , n. sp. 

Fig. 6. Cellepora amcularis , Hmcka: the preoral rostrum. 

Fig. 7. Cellepora dickotoma , n. sp. j nat. sire. 

JYgr. 8. Cellepora dickotoma; portion magnified. 

Fig. 9, Valkeriu tremula, n. sp. 

[To be continued.] 


XXXVI .—Note on tfu> Temperature of the Female Python Sebse 
during Incubation . By P. L. Sclatek, Ph.D., r.R.S. 

In the communication made to the French Academic dca Sciences 
Naturelles, in 1841, by M. Valenciennes, and published m their 
€ Comptes Rendus’ for July of that year (vol. xiii. p, 126), certain 
results are stated to have been arrived at from careful observa¬ 
tions made during the incubation of & female of the Indian Python 
(Python bivittatus), which deposited eggs in the menagerie of the 
Jar din des Plantes on the 5th of May 1841, and hatched out eight 
young ones on the 8rd of July following. M. Valenciennes’s 
own words on this subject are as follows :—"II faut conclure de 
cette observation que la femelie du Python bivittatus couve scs 
oeufs, qu’ils sont cinquante-six jours au moins k 6clore, et que 
pendant ce temps l’animal d^veloppe une chaleur propre qui 
oiminue cependant graduellement h mesure que l’on approcne 
du moment de l’^closion des oeufs.” From the table of observa¬ 
tions which is appended to M. Valenciennes’s article, it appears 
that the heat of the incubating female decreased gradually from 
41 6 *5 Cent, (when she first commenced incubation) to 28* Cent, 
(when the young Pythons were produced),—the temperature of 
the chamber in which she was kept varying meanwhile from 
] 7° to 23° Centigrade. 

When the female Python Sebm in the Zoological Society’s 
reptile-house deposited eggs on the 18th of January last, and 
commenced sitting upon them, it became a matter of much in¬ 
terest to ascertain whether M. Valenciennes’s views as to the 
evolution of heat by the incubating Python could he substan¬ 
tiated. The thermometers we first used for these experiments 
being found imperfect, Messrs. Negretti and Zambra, the well- 
known instrument-makers, on being applied to, kindly supplied 
us with others of great nicety, manufactured specially for the 
purpose. 

The following is the result, in a tabular form, of the observa¬ 
tions made with these instruments by Mr, A. D. Bartlett, the 
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Superintendent of the Society's Gardens, Mr. Negretti, Mr. 
Zambra, and myself, on different occasions. 



Air in den. 

Sutioa of Thermometer. 

Mole. 

Female. 

Difference. 

Feb. 12 

58*6 

Surface of body.. 

70*2 

73°-0 

2*8 



Between the coils 

?4»-8 

81*6 

6°-8 

Fob. 23 

65°'4 

Surface of body.. 

71 a 8 

75*4 

3*6 



Between the coil a 

74*0 

83°-2 

9*2 

March 2 

60*0 

Surface of body.. 

71°‘6 

84°0 

12*4 

i 


Between the coils 

76°*0 

96°0 

20*0 

March 9 

61*0 

Surface of body. 

72*8 

7»°- 5 

6*7 



Between the coils 


HfP'S 


March 16 

66*0 

Surface of body,. 

700.4 

77»-6 

6*2 



Between the coils 

77°-6 

86°-0 

8*4 


The male and female Python being in the same compartment 
of the rcptilc-housc, and subject to exactly the same external 
influences, it appears evident that the increase of temperature 
from 6° to 20°, always observed in the case of the latter, can 
only be attributed to the process of incubation. But these 
observations do not confirm M. Valenciennes's views as to the 
gradual decrease of heat towards the tirhe for the eggs being 
hatched. 


XXXVII.— Descriptions of some New and Rare Zoophytes found 
on the Coast of Northumberland. By Joshua Alder, Esq. 

[Plates XIII. XIV. & XV.] 

Order HYDBOIDA. 

Pam. Tubulariada. 

Hydractinia areolata , n, sp. PI, XIII. figs. 1-4. 
Polypary encrusting, consisting of a solid chitinoua expansion, 
from which arise simple linear spines in irregular groups, leaving 
areolar spaces between them. Polypes naked, small, white, co¬ 
lumnar, slightly enlarging above, and terminating in a conical 
mouth, below which is a single circle of from six to ten linear 
tentacles, appearing of different lengths from their varying con¬ 
tractility. Gonopbores (reproductive organs) sessile on the chi- 
tinous base, large, globular, or slightly pear-shaped, containing 
each a single medusoid. Height of polype about inch, 
Modustnd with a moderately deep subglobose umbrella, having 
four golden-yellow radiating canals, at the bulbous bases of 
which, on the margin of the umbrella, are four rather short tan* 
tacles; four shorter ones alternate with them; and intermediate 

22 * 
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between these are eight others, almost tubercular* The peduncle 
is rather long and columnar, with four tufts of thread-cells sur¬ 
rounding the mouth. 

A single specimen only of this interesting little Hydractinia 
was obtained, parasitical on a dead shell of Natica Aldcri, brought 
in by the fishing-boats at Cullercoats. I have since seen a dead 
and rather worn specimen, upon Natica Groenlandica, among the 
Zoophytes collected in Shetland by the Rev. A. M.Norman. The 
species differs from H\ echinata in its much smaller size, the 
simple linear form of its spines, their irregular grouping, and 
more especially in its bearing medusoids; these latter spring from 
the encrusting base. No capsule could be detected, but this 
might possibly arise from its great transparency. The medu¬ 
soids bear a great resemblance to those of Poaocoryne cornea , 
Sars, the only difference being in their having eight inter¬ 
mediate tubercular tentacles. In this respect they also differ 
from the medusoid of a Hydroid polype described by Professor 
Lov6i, and referred by him to Hydractinia , but winch appears 
rather to belong to the genus Podocorync , as the base was not 
homy or spinous. As far as I am aware, therefore, this is the 
only instance in which medusoids have been ascertained to be 
produced by a true Hydractinia . 

Coryne implexa , Alder. 

Some confusion has arisen about this species, the polypary of 
which I described under the name of Tubularia implexa in my 
‘ Catalogue of the Zoophytes of Northumberland and Durham/ 
not having at that time been able to ascertain the character of 
the polypes, from which alone the genus in this group can be 
properly determined. Dr. T. Strethill Wright, however, has 
since met with it in a living state, and has found that it belongs 
to the genus Coryne . The Coryne figured in my ( Catalogue 3 
under the provisional name of Coryne pelagica (pf. 7. fig. 2) ap¬ 
pears, in fact, to be the young of it. I have lately met with it 
again in this state at Cullercoats, and have ascertained that its 
medusoid is similar to the one described by Professor Allman as 
that of his C. Briareus, which I now think, with Dr. Wright, 
must also be referred to the same species. Specimens sent me 
from the Firth of Forth by the latter gentleman are intermediate 
in size between my TkUndaria implexa and Coryne pelagica . The 
more humble growth appears to be not uncommon on our coast, 
as I have met with it several times on old crusted shells of JFktsus 
awtiavw , and Mr. O. Hodge has lately sent it me from Seaham 
Harbour, creeping over CeUepora pumicosa . As the curious and 
beautiful medusoid of this species has not yet been figured, I 
have given a representation of it in PI. XIV, fig. 4. 
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Atractylis arenosa, n, sp. PL XIII* figs. 5-7. 

Polypary minute, consisting of a creeping fibre, from which 
arise short funnel-shaped tubes, rather irregular in form, but 
always expanding more or less at the top, from which the polypes 
issue; generally covered with minute grains of sand. Polypes 
entirely retractile, with long, slender, strongly muricated tenta¬ 
cles, varying in number, according to age, from six to twelve. 

The genus Atractylis has been established by Dr. Strethill 
Wright for a group of Hydroid Zoophytes resembling Euden- 
drium in many of their characters, but differing in the conical 
form of the mouth of the polype, and its retractility (partial 
or complete) within the tubular polypary. They are generally 
of small size, and seldom branched. Their reproduction is usu¬ 
ally by medusoids; but Dr. Wright, who has lately met with the 
present species in the Firth of Forth, has ascertained that it 
produces planuloid young direct from the summit of the ovarian 
sac. This affords another proof of the difficulty of establishing 
a genus from the mode of development. 

I have met with this species occasionally, for some yearspast, 
on stones and the roots of Laminaria at Cullercoats and Tyne¬ 
mouth. From its minute size, it requires to be carefully looked for. 

Atractylis linearis , n. sp. PL XIV. figs. 1-3. 

Polypary linear, horn-coloured, unbranchcd (?), nearly smooth, 
a little undulating and slightly wrinkled on the lower part; the 
stems united together by reticulated creeping tubeB at the base. 
Polypes slender, retractile, with eight long muricated tentacles, 
held alternately up and down. Gonophores pear-shaped or sub- 
globular, set two or three together on the stem of the polypary, 
each capsule containing a single medusoid. Height a quarter 
of an inch. 

Medusoid globose, slightly truncated below, with a contracted 
aperture; four moderate-sized subclavate tentacles arise from 
four semicircular yellowish lobes at the margin of the umbrella: 
sub-umbrella Bmall, with four radiating canals, the centre occu* 
pied by a mass of yellowish or orange granules, apparently ova; 
peduncle inconspicuous, branched at the base. 

On Turritella communis , Astarte Damnonia , and other shells 
from deep water, Cullercoats. 

This species has considerable resemblance to A. repens, Wright, 
but its nolypary rises much higher, is proportionally more len¬ 
der, ana not so much expanded at the aperture. In the young 
state, however, it is difficult to distinguish them. Their medu- 
soids, nevertheless, are very different, and prove them to bo 
distinct species. I have never met with A . linearis branched, 
though it is possible it may occasionally be so in luxuriant 
specimens. 
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Corytnorpha nana . PL XV, figs. 1-8, 

Coryt n orpha nana , Alder in Tyncs. Club Tran*. yoI. iii. p. 108. 

It is now nearly twenty years since I first met with this 
interesting little species, at Newbiggin, from which time I had 
looked for it often without success until the summer of i860, 
when I fortunately obtained two living individuals at Culler- 
coats, This puts me in a position to add considerably to the 
information hitherto published concerning the species, as well as 
to give more correct drawings of it in the living state. Cory- 
morpha nana is a very active auimal, constantly changing its 
form and the proportions of its parts. Sometimes the head is 
elongated into a slender tube, sometimes contracted so as to be¬ 
come nearly globular. The tentacles and body are equally sub¬ 
ject to dilatation and contraction in their different parts. In 
many of its states it bears a considerable resemblance to a minia¬ 
ture Corymorpha nutans , from which, however, it differs not only 
in its diraiuutive size, but in the smaller number of tentacles, 
and in the gonophorcs being sessile (not pedunculated or 
branched as in the latter), and large in proportion to the size of 
the animal. The medusoid differs from that of C. nutans in 
having the umbrella rounded at the top ; in other respects it is 
very similar. The following detailed description will show the 
characters of this species more distinctly :— 

Head subtubular, yellowish, the mouth conical, surrounded 
by about sixteen or eighteen short tentacles, forming two im¬ 
perfect rows. A single circle of fifteen to twenty long filiform 
tentacles surrounds the base of the head, immediately above 
which the gonophores form another circle of urn- or bell-shaped 
bodies, in different stages of development; these are sessile, and 
in their more advanced state assume the perfect medusoid form, 
showing lively motions of systole and diastole for some time 
before becoming free. The body of the polype is elongated, 
tubular, and tapering to a point at the base; it is soft and flexible, 
transparent, white or yellowish, with opake, white lines. It is 
enclosed in a transparent filmy sheath, ending at the base in a 
gelatinous mass (colletoderm of Wright ?) by which the animal 
is attached, though slightly, the pointed base of the fleshy body 
(ccenosarc) being free. Tubercles arise from the lower ends of 
the opake white lines, which frequently enlarge into linear pro¬ 
cesses, whose use is not very apparent. They may possibly 
form additional organs of attachment, but in the specimens 
examined their ends were free. Length of the polype £ to £ inch. 

Medusoid with a rather deep, semiglobose, transparent, white 
umbrella, having four yellowisn radiating canals; throe of thorn 
ending in a yellow bulb at the margin of the umbrella, the 
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fourth produced into a club-shaped tentacle, apparently not 
capable of much extension. The peduncle is rather long and 
thick, terminating in a plain rounded mouth. 

These medusoids were produced from one only of the indi¬ 
viduals obtained; the other had gonophores of a different shape, 
having tubcrculated lobes rising somewhat irregularly from the 
upper part, as represented in fig. 5. These reproductive bodies 
were also sessile, and remained attached during the whole time 
that the polype continued to live—about ten days—without 
showing the least signs of assuming the medusoid form. Indeed 
their appearance was very different from that of the same organs 
in the medusa-bearing individual, and 1 have little doubt of their 
remaining permanently fixed. This difference in the reproductive 
organs in different individuals of the same species has not been 
before observed, as far as I am aware, in this genus. They 
probably represent a sexual distinction. Professor Sars has met 
with a Corymorpha on the Norwegian coast (C. glaciate, Sars), 
in which the gonophores are persistent, and apparently somewhat 
similar to the non-medusoid form of this species; but in the 
Norwegian Zoophyte both sexes were found to have the same 
character. 

Family Sertulariada, 

Halecium filiforme, n. sp. 

Polypary very slender, flexible, simple or consisting of a 
single tube throughout ; the stem not much branched; the 
branchlets short, alternate, arising from the side of a cell; the 
intemodes rather long. Cells rather slender, tubular, with a 
slightly everted rim. Length 4£ inches. 

From the fishing-boats, Cullercoats. 

This species is distinguished from all those of a similar size, 
belonging to the same genus, by having the stem simple and 
unoompounded throughout its whole length, aB well as by its 
very slender thread-like form and great flexibility; most of the 
species of this genus becoming rigid when dry. It has occurred 
to me only once, when 1 obtained a few specimens together, 
apparently torn from the same base. The reproductive capsules 
were absent, but there can be little doubt of its distinctness from 
any described species. 

Family Campanulariada. 

Campamlaria raridentata 4 n. sp. PI. XIV. L 5. 

Polypary with a creeping stem, from a slight bulbous expan¬ 
sion of which arise at intervals rather short pedicles, ringed 
above and below, and terminated by a single cell. Cells rather 
long send narrow, tapering a little Wow, and with 5 or 6 deep 
pointed crenulations round the margin. Height ^ i&ch. 
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Parasitical on other Zoophytes, from deep water, Cullercoats ; 
occasionally. 

This delicate little Campamlaria bears great resemblance to 
C. Joknstoni, from which it is distinguished by its much smaller 
size, by its cell being much narrower, and not having more than 
half the number of denticles on the margin, and also from the 
pedicles springing from a bulb at the base. It is sometimes 
associated with C\ Joknstoni and other closely allied species, 
but may generally be detected at once by its greater minuteness 
and delicacy. Mr. Iiincks states that this species is not un¬ 
common on the Devonshire coast. 

Order ASTEROIDA. 

Family Pennatulid®. 

Viryularia Ckrisiii, Korcn and Daniclssen. 

Virgularia Christii , “ Kor, and Dan. in Magog. f. Naturv. (Christiania. 
1847);** idem in Fauna Litt. Norv. pt. 2. p. 91, t. xii. f. 7-12; Sars 
in Fauna Litt. Norv. pt. 2. p. 71. 

A notice of the occurrence of this fine species on the North¬ 
umberland coast was inserted in the ( Transactions 3 of the 
Tyneside Naturalists* Field Club (vol. v. p. 60), and some ac¬ 
count of it was then given. As, however, our specimens differ 
in some respects from the description given by MM. Koren 
and Danielssen in the * Fauna Littoralis Norvcgiic/ I have 
thought it necessary to describe the British form more at length, 
premising that, as the specimens were obtained from the fisher¬ 
men in a dried state, the account of them must necessarily be 
somewhat imperfect. 

Polypary about 17 inches long, very slender, linear, with the 
upper part curved into an arch. The lower and sterile portion 
of the stem, occupying from a fourth to a fifth of the entire 
length, is slender and cylindrical above, and scarcely more than 
a tenth of an inch in diameter (when dry); about three-quarters 
down, however, it swells abruptly to three times that breadth, 
and is a little flattened, tapering from thence to an obtuse re¬ 
curved point. About three-fourths of the upper portion of the 
polypary is covered with rather small, sessile polype-cells, which 
are arranged in two very oblique rows in front, sloping upwards 
towards the centre. At first these rows have a central space 
between them, but higher up they approach so close as to touch 
each other. The upper rows contain 5 or 6 cells each, decreas¬ 
ing in number below. The dorsal ridge is bare, but the polype- 
ceUs twist once round the axis during their course. The curved 
portion of the stem does not occupy more than a tenth part of 
the whole length; and at that part the fleshy base of the cells 
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found on the Coast of Northumberland\ 

extends into a web-like expansion. The cells are conical, termi¬ 
nating in two unequal points above. Their walls contain linear 
calcareous spicula in bundles converging to these points. The 
polypes also contain spicula. The osselct or central bony axis, 
extending the whole length of the polypary, is linear, cylindrical 
and very slender, but becomes thicker and fusiform towards the 
base, it terminates above in a fine curved filament. 

In the Norwegian specimens the polypary is 20 inches in 
length, and the curve occupies about one-third of the whole, 
whereas in British examples the entire length (in the three 
specimens obtained) is not more than 17 inches, and the curve 
does not exceed a tenth of the whole length. A more striking 
peculiarity consists in the web-like expansion of the polypiferous 
base in the curved portion; but this may possibly be occasioned 
by the contraction of the fleshy part m drying; and as dead 
specimens only have been obtained, these small discrepancies 
cannot be considered sufficient to constitute a specific distinction. 

Professor Sars describes a fine Viryuluria , 40 inches in length, 
belonging to this section of the genus, in the ‘ Fauna Littoralis 
Norvegise/ under the name of V. Ftnmarchica. It was obtained 
by him in Finmark, and approaches very closely in many of its 
characters to V. Christii. These species differ from Virgularia 
mirabilis in containing calcareous spicula. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plats XIII. 

Fig. 1. Polypary of Hydractinia areolata on Natica Alden , natural size. 
Fig. 2. Hydractinia areolata , highly magnified. 

Fig. 3. A portion of the polypary of the same, highly magnified. 

Fig. 4. Medusoid of the same, highly magnified. 

Fig. 5. Atractylis arenosa , natural size. 

Fig. 6. The same, highly magnified. 

Fig. 7* A tentacle of the same, much enlarged. 

Plate XIV. 

Fig. 1. Atractylis linearis , natural size. 
big. 2* The same, highly magnified. 

Fig * 3. Medusoid of the same, highly magnified. 

Fig. 4. Medusoid of Coryne implem , highly magnified. 

Fig. 5. Campannlaria raridentala , highly magnified. 

Plats XV. 

Fig. 1. Corymorpha nana, with medusoid gonophores, magnified. 

Fig. 2. Another individual, with persistent (non-medusoid) gonophores, 
magnified. 

Fig. 3. Medusoid gonophores, more highly magnified. 

Fuf. 4, Free raedusoids, more highly magnified. 

Tig* 5. Non-medusoid gonophores, more highly magnified. 

Arm* Sf Mag* N* Hist* Ser. 3. Voi ix* 23 
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ZOOLOGICAL. SOCIETY. 

November 12, 1801.—Dr. J. E. Gray, V.P., in the Chair. 

Description op a New Species of Elapomorphus from 
Brazil. By Dr. Otho Wucherkr, Corr. Memb. 

Elapomorphus scalaris. 

Eight upper labials, the fourth and fifth touching the eye, the 
seventh largest. Scales in seventeen rows; 128-130 ventral shields; 
flirty brick-red above; head brownish, with a black narrow dorsal 
streak traversed by short black bands; narrow black spots on the 
sides. 

Hah . Can a vieras, Matta de S. Joao, Bahia. 

Description .—The body of moderate length, almost cylindrical; 
belly fiat; the tail short. Head moderate, distinct, with fiat crown; 
the cleft of mouth moderate; rostral shield triangular, almost reaching 
the surface of the head, recurved, concave, the inferior edge slightly 
protruding; three frontals, two anterior and one posterior, the former 
small, almost triangular, very narrow in the antero-posterior direc¬ 
tion, the posterior one very large ; one nasal pierced by the nostril; 
nostril large, lateral; superciliary shield small; one anterior, two 
posterior oculars, the anterior large, high, forming a short suture 
with the vertical; loreal elongate; vertical moderate, almost trian¬ 
gular ; occipitals large, forked behind; one temporal, sometimes 
two, one behind the other, touching the inferior posterior ocular; 
upper labial shields eight, the fourth and fifth touching ^he eye, 
the seventh largest; eye moderate, sublateral, pupil round; semes 
rhombic, not truncated, smooth, equal, without any groove, a few in 
the middle row of the tail larger, in seventeen rows; posterior tooth 
longest, grooved; two pair of chin-shields. Snout and part of crown 
brown and bluish iridescent, irregularly speckled with black; lips 
white ; the back is of a dirty brick-colour; a black streak, of the 
breadth of the middle dorsal row of scales, runs along the body almost 
to the tip of the tail; this is crossed by short, transverse, black 
bands, some of which do not correspond exactly in their lateral 
halves; on the sides a line of narrow, almost linear, black spots; 
underneath uniform yellowish white. 

Dimensions of two specimens :— 


Length of head. 

.... 0010 

0-013 

Length of tail. 

.... 0 040 

0-055 

Total length. 

- 0820 

0-250 

Ventral shields. 

- 128 

34 

Subcaudal shields. 

- 130 

34 


The smaller specimen is in the British Museum. The larger spe¬ 
cimen Was sent to me from Canavieras. It was injured in the he!ul, 
and a few characters are not recognisable; the smaller corresponds 
with it in every particular. I received it from M. C. Gayleard, from 
the Matta de 6. Joao, a few leagues south from the city of Bahia. 
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This species differs from others in the shape of its head, which is dis¬ 
tinct, m having a shorter body, broader ventral shields, and seventeen 
rows of scales ; but the dentition and coloration are very similar. 

Notice of a New Species of Pilot-Whale (Globio- 
CEPHALUS), FROM THE COAST OF DORSETSHIRE. By Dr. J. 

E. Gray, F.R.S., V.P.Z.S., etc. 

In 1853 the British Museum received the skull of a Cetacean 
which was dredged up at Bridport, on the coast of Dorsetshire, from 
the Rev. John Beecham, of the Wesleyan Mission Board. It is evi¬ 
dently a species of Ulobiocephalus ; but on comparing it with the 
skull of G. Smneval , the Common Pilot-Whale, and otner species of 
Globiocephalue which have come under my observation, it appears to 
be quite distinct from them, bnd, as I believe, of a species tnat has 
not before been noticed. 

It is evidently the skull of a large animal, being nearly as large as 
that of the Common Pilot-Whale ; but it is at once distinguished 
from all the other species of that genus by the convexity of the 
palate and the oblong form of the nose of the skull, which is nearly 
of the same width for the greater part of the length, and is regularly 
rounded in front; while in G. Smneval it gradually converges from 
the notch to the apex, and the palate is quite flat, especially in front; 
and this is the case with all the other species of the genus. 

Globiocephalub inchassatus. Thick-palated Pilot-Whale. 

Teeth ~~ or ^1?; the nose of the skull attenuated, the sides 

nearly parallel, and regularly rounded in front; the palate very 
convex, especially in the front; the upper surface of the intermaxil- 
laries rugose in trout. 

Ilab , British Seas, Bridport (Bev. J. Beecham , 1853). 

inches. 

Length of the skull. 28 

—— of the nose. 14 

-of the teeth . 8 ? imperfect, worn at the end. 

Width of nose at the bridge 10 

-of nose at the under , 

-of skull at orbits.... 17 

The back of the skull is higher and much narrower than in the 
skull of G. Smneval . (See woodcuts, pp. 320, 321.) 

This species does not appear to have been observed before as 
British, and I do not find any indication of its having been de¬ 
scribed as an exotic species. But it is so distinct both iu the form 
of the nose of the skull, in the width of the intermaxillary bones, 
and more especially in the thickness and convexity of the palate of 
the front part of the skull, from the species that has hitherto been 
described, and the differences are so visible, that Mr. Edward Gerrard 
selected it as a distinct species as soon as he saw it. 

It has been suggested that this may perhaps be the other sex of 
the common Pilot-Whale ( Globiocephalue Smneval) ; but 1 can 

28* 
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scarcely think this probable, as I hare seen many skulls of the latter, 
and they have been all nearly similar and very unlike the one under 



Upper surface of the skull of Gtofoocephaht Svirmtl, 

consideration; and I can scarcely believe that all 1 have seen could have 
been of the same sex, for it is a Whale that conies on the coast in 
great shoals, and hence one of its names is the “ Social Whale,” and 
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specimens of both sexes have been recorded as caught on the British 
coast. At the present moment there is an inclination to regard some 
of the Whales which have been considered species as mere sexes of 



Upper surface of the skull of GhMtctphalu* imerwelut. 

the same species, simply because the specimen described in one case 
happens to be a male and in the other a female. Thus Delphinu* 
micropteru # is said to be the female of Ziphiui Sowerbieneie , for the 
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above reason; but I have not heard that any new specimen has been 
discovered, or any fact eliminated, to prove the truth of this sug¬ 
gestion, and it may be only an instance of accidental coincidence— 



Fig. 1. Side view of ikull of OMbeephatm incrtmatu*. 

Kg. 2. Diagram of the croai-aectkm of the palate of 0. incrautiut. 

such a case as may be disproved by the next discovery of either 
animal. 
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Dr, J. IS. Gray on a Species of Teredo. 

In the same mariner Professor Eschricht, of Copenhagen (and no 
one has studied the Whales of the North Sea with greater earnest¬ 
ness and success), regards Hyperoodon latifrons as the male of the 
old well-known Hyperoodan rostratum , because his example of the 
former belongs to a male, and that of the latter to a female specimen; 
and he exhibits them side by side as sexes of the same animal in his 
Museum (see Ann. and Ma$. Nat. Hist. 1852, ix. p. 281). Now 
this is an evident mistake/ arising from mistaking an accidental coin¬ 
cidence for an established fact. 

The specimen from which the skeleton of Hyperoodon lattfrone 
was derived, that is in the Museum of the College of Surgeons in 
Edinburgh, was a female , which was taken on the 24th of October, 
1839, accompanied by a young male, in the Frith of Forth. Therefore 
there are female as well as male specimens known of Hyperoodan 
lattfrone, which is regarded by Professor Eschricht as the male of the 
more common H. rostratum , of which I have also seen males as well 
as females, as recorded in my paper on this subject in the * Pro¬ 
ceedings ’ of the Society for November 1860. 

On a Large Species of Teredo, supposed to be the 
Animab of the Genus Furcella, Lamk. By Dr. J. E. 
Gray, F.H.S., V.I\Z.S„ F.L.S., etc. 

In a former communication to the Society on the genus Furcella, 
I came to the conclusion that the animal of that genus was destitute 
of any shelly valves, because on examining the tube of a young 
specimen in a very perfect state, containing in its cavity the two 
palettes of the animal, it had no appearance of valves, which I sup¬ 
posed would be of too large a size to have escaped out of the tube, 
more especially as the palettes were in it, which were of a much 
smaller size ana more slender character than the valves were likely 
to be, and the tube had all the appearance of the animal which 
formed it having been eaten out by the larvae of Mueeidcs, as the 
skins of the larvae and pupa-cases were found in the tube with the 
palettes. 

But this shows the danger of coming to any conclusion without 
having the actual specimen before one; for we have lately received 
from Mr. Jamracb, along with a number of Fishes, Reptiles, and 
other animals in spirits, chiefly from the Dutch Colonies of the 
Indian Oceau, two specimens of a large species of true typical ZV- 
redines in spirit, without their shelly tube, but with their palettes 
attached, which seem to be very probably the animal of the genus 
Furcella . ' * 

The reason why 1 believe them to be the animal of that genus is, 
first, their large size, which is quite sufficient to form a tube as large 
as the younger specimen of the genus Furcella, and, secondly, the 
form and size of the palettes, which agree in general character with 
those which were found in the tube of Furcella , and which are 
figured in the ‘Proceedings ’ of the Society for 1857, p. 243, Mol¬ 
luscs, pi. xxxix. f. 3. Yet there is just that amount of difference 
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between the palettes of these animals and those found in the young 
specimen of Furcella which prevents one from saying that the animal 
is absolutely the animal of the Furcella . 

The palettes of Furcella were slender, cylindrical, with a dilated 
tip like a double-headed hammer, like the young palette of Teredo 
maUeolum of Turton, but of a much larger size; and they had a 
small, slightly-raised tubercle on the middle of the inner side of the 
dilated end. 

The palette in the two specimens of Teredo which we have lately 
received is of precisely the same form, and nearly of the same size; 
but instead of having this small tubercle, the middle of the dilated 
end is produced into an elongated process about half an inch long, 
which is more slender and oblong at the base, thicker, flattened, and 
dilated above, and truncated at the top. 

The valves of the shell are exactly like those of the Teredo navalis , 
T, norveyicus, and other normal species of the genus, but larger. 

I am inclined to name this species Teredo furcell aides \ for I 
do not think it would be safe to decide, without further evidence, 
that it is the animal of Furcella , Lamk. ; but at the same time I 
consider it right to bring the occurrence of this animal at once before 
the Society, as it has led me to doubt if my conclusion was correct 
that Furcella is a genus of Conchiferous Mollnsks without any valves, 
as I was inclined to believe before the animal occurred, and which 
the evidence then before me led me to believe was a correct conclusion. 

The palettes are situated at the hinder end, iust within the edge 
of the mantle, the siphons being quite distinct from or within their 
base. The siphons are slender, of nearly equal diameter, and united 
nearly to their tips; in their contracted state they just reach to the 
dilated part of the palette at the base of the terminal elongated pro¬ 
cess. There are some fragments of a thin lamina of shell attached 
to the hinder end of the mantle near the base of the palettes. 

If this should prove to be the animal of Furcella , or even of a 
Ftcrcsl/a-like Teredo , it shows most conclusively that the cup at the 
end of the tubes cannot be regarded as the analogue of the true 
valves of the genus, as I have also proved in a former paper (see 
Proc. Zool. Soc. 1858, p. 258). 

If these animals prove to belong to the genus Furcella , as I su¬ 
spect they may, then that genus or group of species will only be 
separated from the other Teredines by the habit of living in sand, 
by the club-shaped form of the tube closed at the end with two 
arched plates, the division and separate prolongation of the tubes of 
the siphonal aperture, and the hammer-like form of the palettes. 

Nov, 26,1861.—Dr. J. E. Gray, V.P., in the Ohair. 

Notes on the Breeding and Bearing of the Chinese 
Crane (Grvs montignesia) xn the Society’s Gardens. 
By A. D. Bartlett. 

Near the middle of May a pair of these birds formed a rude nest 
of dry rushes on the ground; and soon afterwards two eggs were laid. 
The parent birds took turns upon these eggs during the time of in- 
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cubation. On the 24 th of June a young Crane was hatched, the period 
of incubation having been thirty days. 

The young bird was well covered with down of a light-brown or 
fawn colour, with darker markings on the back ; it was short on its 
legs, and the bill also appeared short; in fact, it appeared less 
like a Crane than I expected to see it. It was able to walk about 
as soon as it was hatched, but appeared feeble, and now and then fell 
or rolled over in its attempts to follow its parents. 

The old birds attended to the young one with much care, and 
furiously attacked everything that came near the place; they col¬ 
lected worms and beetles, &c., from all parts of their enclosure, which 
they brought in their bills towards the young bird, and after muti¬ 
lating all living food, they would hold it near the young bird, who 
would advance and pick it from their bills, or from the ground as 
soon as it was dropped by them. The young Crane never opens its 
mouth and cries for food like the Storks or Herons and many other 
young birds, but utters a rather loud note, like peep, peep , peep , not 
unlike the chick of a common fowl; it is not, however, as adroit and 
able to obtain its food as the young of the Gallinaceous birds gene* 
rally are; and consequently the parent birds are far more attentive, 
and watch every opportunity of obtaining food and preparing it for 
the young one. I nave frequently seen the old birds offer a piece of 
biscuit (that the young bird found was too large tc swallow), and they 
then would place it upon the ground, and by repeated blows break it 
up in small pieces, and then drop these close to the young bird, who 
would pick them up aud swallow them. From these observations I 
am induced to consider that the Cranes (Qrtuty occupy an interme¬ 
diate position between those birds that feed their young like the He¬ 
rons and Storks, and those groups, like the Bustards and Plovers, 
whose young are at once able to run about and seek their food. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing is the rapid growth of the 
young Crane, which is very surprising. As I have before stated, at 
first tne legs are short; in fact, as compared with the parents, the 
bird is remarkably small, and few persons would guess what it 
possibly could be; in a few days, however, the legs begin to grow 
rapidly, and the neck and bill become elongated, and the bird quickly 
appears a Crane in shape. 

From the time of hatching, the female alone broods upon or nestles 
the bird, although the male takes turn in the task of incubation; and 
I notice the female does not squat down on the young one to brood, 
but sits down on the ground near it, and the young bird imme¬ 
diately walks behind her; she then raises her long black plumes, be¬ 
tween which he creeps, and passes forward under one of her wings, 
until quite out of sight; her plumes are then lowered into their 
ordinary position. 

There is a beautiful example of the progressive growth from the 
first down to the perfect feathers to be seen on the young of this bird. 
I have in many birds observed this, but not to so great an extent. It 
appears that the first down is not thrown off, but continues to grow 
longer, until the perfect feather is developed having the early down 
Ann. ^ Mag. N. Hist Ser.8. VolAx . 24 
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attached at its point: this condition is to be seen not only on the 
points of the primaries, but also on the ends of the feathers of the 
entire plumage. Thus the bird for some time carries his early dress 
on the outside of his second plumage. The rapid growth of the 
plumage can be best understood from the fact that on the 27th of 
September it was found necessary to catch the young bird in order 
to cut the primaries of one of its wings (which I exhibit), to prevent 
its flying away. The bird by this time almost equalled its parents 
in si*e, and is now assuming the colour of the adult. 


On a Collection of Fishes sent by Capt. Dow from the 
Pacific Coast of Central America. By Dr. Albert 
Gunther. 

A small collection of Fishes transmitted to the Society by its 
Corresponding Member, Capt. Dow, from the Pacific coast of Cen¬ 
tral America, nas proved to be one of great interest* not only because 
it contains an unusually large proportion of new species* but also 
because it illustrates a very strange fact with regard to the geogra¬ 
phical distribution of the class of Fishes. Several instances of one 
and the same species occurring on both the Atlantic and Pacific sides 
of Central America have been known to me for several years. Ne¬ 
vertheless when Mr. Fraser sent home his last collection, made on 
the Pacific side of the isthmus, and when I found several West 
Indian species of fishes in it, I was much surprised, and rather in¬ 
clined to assume that accidentally some confusion had taken place. 
Every doubt, however, is removed by this last arrival, of Capt. Dow’s 
collection, containing five species out of fourteen which are identical 
with Atlantic forms, namely :— Batrachus mrinamenais, Sal arias 
attentions, CUnus Delalandii, Mugil proboscides , and Fistularia 
tabaccaria. It is, however, worthy of remark, that nearly all the 
species belong to genera living near the coast, and freely entering 
fresh waters. 

The ichthyic fauna of the western coasts of America, between 
8° north and 8° south of the Tropic of Cancer, offers a remarkable 
assemblage of types wl)ich belong to very different geographical re- 

E ,—representatives of the faunas of Korth-west America, of the 
c coasts of South America, of Japan, and of the Sandwich Is¬ 
lands, and of the Atlantic being mixed with a great number of forms 
peculiar to the area mentioned. 

We give, first* a list of the species contained in Capt Dow’s col¬ 
lection • 

J. Apogon Dotni, n. sp. 

2. Gobius paradoxus, n. sp. 

3. — seminudus, n. sp. 

4. Euctcnogobius sagittate, n. sp. 

5. Batrachus surinamensis, Bl. Schn. 

6. Biennis brempmnis, n. sp. 

7. Salaries attentions , C. & V, var. (see Gthr. Acautb. iii. p. 243). 
8. Clinus Delatendii, C. k V. 
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9. macrocephalus, n.sp. 

10. Auchenopterua monophthalmus, n. sp. 

11. Mugil probo8cideu8 t □. sp. 

12. Myoma harangue , n. sp. 

13. FisMaria tabaccaria , L. 

14. Halichceres, sp.—The species appears to be new; buUthe 
single specimen sent is in too bad a condition to admit of a descrip¬ 
tion. 

With the exception of the first species, the others are included 
in my * Catalogue of Acanthopterygian Fishes/ vol. iii., for which the 
following accounts have been prepared. 

Apogon Dovii. 

D. 6 | g- A. L. lat. 25. L. transv. 3/9. 

A roundish black spot on each side of the root of the caudal; the 
spinous dorsal colourless, transparent; uniform olive (in spirits). 
Head densely punctulated with brown. Only the hind margin of 
the posterior praeopercular ridge is serrated. Dorsal fins nearly 
equal in height. 

The height of the body is one-third of the total length (with¬ 
out caudal), the length of the head two-fifths; eye large, its dia¬ 
meter being more than one-third of the length of the head. Pala¬ 
tine and vomerine teeth present. The upper jaw overlaps slightly 
the lower; maxillary extending backwards to below the posterior 
third of the orbit. Operculum with an upper flexible point, and 
with a lower stiff spine. The third dorsal spine is a little longer than 
the second, one-half of the length of the head. Caudal fin slightly 
emarginate, with the angles rounded. 

Total length 26 lines. 

This species is so closely allied to A. inermis , from the Mediter¬ 
ranean, that perhaps it would be better not to separate it; the only 
difference which we can find is the form of the soft dorsal fin, which 
is considerably higher than the spinous in the Mediterranean species. 

.Gobius paradoxus. 

D. 6 | 11. A. 9. L. lat. 14. 

The head and the trunk are entirely naked to between the second 
dorsal and the anal, the remainder is covered by ctenoid scales of 
moderate sice; there are nine or ten of them in one of the anterior 
transverse series. The height of the body is contained five times and 
two-thirds in the total length, the length of the head four times and a 

r trter. Head nearly as broad as high, its width being rather more 
n one-half of its length. Eyes rather close together, of moderate 
ake. Snout obtuse, rounded, as long as the eye; cleft of the mouth 
slightly oblique, with the jaws equal in length, and with the max* 
illary extending to below the middle of the eye. Teeth in villiform 
bands ; there are two curved canine teeth on each side of the lower 
jaw. The first dorsal spine is elongate, filiform, sometimes extending 
to the base of the cauaal; catidal rounded, shorter than the head; 
none of the pectoral rays silk-like ; the ventral terminates at a great 
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distance from tbe vent. Blackish (in spirits), caudal and ventral fins 
black; the dorsal filament whitish. 

GOBIUS 8KMINUDTJS. 

D. (j | 15. A. 10. 

Head and anterior portion of the trunk naked ; sides with exceed¬ 
ingly small scales, becoming somewhat larger posteriorly. The 
height of the body is one*sixth of the total length, the length of the 
head one-fourth. Head with the cheeks swollen, depressed, broader 
than high, its width being two-thirds of its length. Eyes close to¬ 
gether, directed upwards, of moderate size ; snout obtuse, as long as 
the eye; cleft of the mouth slightly oblique, with the jaws equal 
auteriorly, and with the maxillary extending to below the middle of 
the eye. Teeth in villiform bands, the anterior of the lower jaw 
slightly enlarged ; there are two small curved canine teeth on eacb 
side of the lower jaw. Dorsal fins rather low, the hind part of the 
spinous dorsal being scarcely lower than the anterior ; caudal round¬ 
ed, as long as the pectoral; none of the pectoral rays silk-like; 
ventral rather short, terminating at a great distance from the vent. 
Blackish, fins and sides of the head dotted with black ; ventrals black. 

The largest of the specimens examined is two iuches long. The 
species has such peculiar characters that it will be readily recognized, 
it has no natural affinity to the other small-scaled Gobies, which 
generally have an elongate form. 

Euctenogobius sagittula. 

13. 6 | 13. A. 14. L.lat. 58. 

Twenty longitudinal series of scales between the dorsal fin and the 
anus, twelve between the anterior portion of the second dorsal and 
the anal. The height of the body is one-eighth of the total length, 
the length of the head five times and two-thirds. The head is as 
high as broad, its width being somewhat more than one-half of its 
length. Eyes very close together. Bnout obtuse, shorter than the 
eye, tbe diameter of which is one-fourth of the length of the head. 
Cleft of the mouth slightly oblique, with the jaws equal anteriorly, 
and with the maxillary uot extending to below the centre of the eve. 
Head naked ; scales on tbe nape and behind the axil very small, be¬ 
coming larger posteriorly. The second dorsal spine is tbe longest, 
somewhat lower than tbe body underneath, but higher than the soft 
dorsal; caudal rather elongate and pointed, two-ninths of the total 
length. Pectoral shorter than the head; the ventral terminates at a 
great distance from the vent. Light greenish olive with a series of 
four brown spots along the middle of the tail; rides of the head 
with some irregular blackish-violet blotches; dorsal, caudal, and 
pectoral fins dotted with black, ventral and anal immaculate. 

This species has a second series of very small teeth within the 
maxillary front series; these internal teeth do not appear to be 
fully developed, but destined to replace those in function. The teeth 
of the lower jaw form a very narrow band anteriorly, and stand in a 
single series posteriorly. 
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Blennius brevipinnis. 

D. A. 15-16. 

The height of the body is nearly equal to the length of the head, 
and contained four times and a half in the total. The snout is 
obtuse, with the upper profile very oblique. Jaws without a curved 
tooth. Orbital tentacle slender, fringed at the base. The dorsal fin 
commences in the vertical from the operculum, is deeply notched, 
and not continuous with the caudal. The pectoral is longer than the 
ventral, and extends on to the vent. Greyish-brown (in spirits), 
with a darker lateral band. 

lines. 

Total length. 18 or 23 

Height of the body. 4 or 5 

Clinus macrocephaluh. 

D. fj. A. Jj. C. 13. P.13. V. 1/3. 

The height of the body is contained seven times and a half in the 
total length, the length of the head five times. The head is de¬ 
pressed, rather short, nearly as broad as long; crown of the head 
broad and flat; interorbital space concave, narrower than the orbit. 
Snout very short, obtuse, rounded ; the tnaxillaiy does not extend to 
behind the posterior margin of the orbit; lips thick. The teeth in 
the jaws form a band with an outer series of stronger ones ; vomer¬ 
ine teeth in a narrow band ; palatine teeth none. No orbital ten¬ 
tacles ; those at the nostril and on the neck very small. Gill-openings 
wide, the gill-membranes being united at the throat. Head naked; 
scales on the body not very small, cycloid. The dorsal fin commences 
at the occiput, and terminates near the base of the caudal: the 
spines are flexible, and much lower than the soft rays; the three 
anterior ones are rather more remote from one another than the 
following; none of the rays of this or of the other fins are branched. 
Caudal rounded. The Anal is higher posteriorly than anteriorly, 
about as high as the spinous dorsal. Pectoral rounded, with the 
middle rAys longest, shorter than the head. Ventrals jugular, half as 
long as the pectoral, with the spine and the outer ray enveloped in a 
common thick membrane. Dark greyish olive ; head and fins black¬ 
ish ; head, base of the pectoral, anterior part of the body, and dorsal 


dotted with wliite. 

lines. 

Total length . 61 

Height of the body . 8 

Length of the head . J2 

Greatest width of the head . . 11 

Depth of the head. 7\ 

Length of the caudal fin . 10 

-of the pectoral fin. 10$ 

Cremnobateb (Blenniidas). 


(Substituted for Auchenopterus, which is preoccupied.) 

Body moderately elongate, with the scales small or of moderate 
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size* Snout rather short, with the cleft of the mouth of moderate 
width. A band of small teeth in the jaws; teeth on the vomer. 
Two separate dorsals, composed of spines only ; the anterior short, 
formed by three spines. Ventrals jugular, composed of three rays. 
Head with tentacles; gill-opening wide. 

CftEMNOBATES monophthalmus. 

I). 3 ( 27. A. V. 3. L. lat. 38. 

A fimbriated superciliary tentacle ; a small one at the nostril and 
on each side of the nape, both multifid. A black ocellus, edged with 
white, on the posterior quarter of the dorsal fin. 

Description . —This fish is very similar to Crist iceps argent a tus in 
general habit, but may be readily distinguished by the dorsal fin, 
which is entirely composed of spines. Head and body are oblong 
and compressed; the length of the former is one-fourth of the total, 
the height of the latter one-sixth. The cleft of the mouth is of 
moderate width, with the lower jaw slightly prominent, and with the 
maxillary extending beyond the vertical from the centre of the orbit. 
The teeth in the outer series are stronger than those in the narrow 
band behind ; vomerine teeth apparently in a single series; palatiue 
teeth none. The orbital tentacle is shorter than the eye, with three 
or four cilia; the nasal and nuchal tentacles are still shorter. The 
pectoral is nearly as long as the head, rounded, with the middle rays 
longest; ventral slender, somewhat shorter than the pectoral, with 
the outer ray longest. The first dorsal fin commences in the verti¬ 
cal from the preeopercular margin; the two auterior spines are a 
little higher than tne second dorsal, and flexible; the membrane 
behind the third spine extends backwards to the base of the second 
fin. All the spines of the second fin are stiff and pungent, of nearly 
equal length, the anterior ones being a little shorter; the membrane 
of the last spine terminates immediately before the base of the caudal, 
leaving that fin quite free. Caudal rounded, one-seventh of the total 
length. The anal commences below the seventh spine of the poste¬ 
rior dorsal, and terminates before the caudal; it has two spines an¬ 
teriorly. The scales are of moderate size; the lateral line runs 
closely along the dorsal profile, is bent downwards behind the pec¬ 
toral, and proceeds along the middle of the tail to the caudal. 

Brownian, irregularly marbled with darker; anterior dorsal black¬ 
ish ; a black ocellus, edged with white, on the nineteenth and twentieth 
•pines of the posterior dorsal. 

Total length 2 inches. 

MUGIL PROBOSCIDKUS. 

D. 4 Jg-.* A. L. lat. 38. L. transv. 14. 

The front part of the upper lip is extremely thick, conically pro¬ 
duced ; the lower parts of both lips with a band of soft pavement- 
like papillae, arranged in oblique series. Cleft of the mouth deeper 
than broad. 

Description. —This species is naturally more closely allied to 
Agonostoma plicatile than to but differs from it in having no 
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teeth at all in the jaws, except that in one specimen the band of 
papillae passes into a scries of fine moveable teeth anteriorly in the 
upper jaw. The head and especially the body and tail are com¬ 
pressed ; the greatest depth of the body uearly equals the length of 
the head, and is contained four times and a half in the total length. 
The upper anterior profile is nearly straight, obliquely descending. 
The interorbital snare is convex, one-half of the length of the beau, 
and scaly, whilst the parts before the orbits are naked. The anterior 
portion of the upper lip is extremely thick, conically protruding, and 
nearly as long ns the remainder of the snout. A narrow band of 
soft papilla} occupies the lower parts of the lips anteriorly and 



laterally ; the papill® are arranged in oblique series, having a pave- 
ment-hke appearance. The lower jaws are rather narrow, and the 
cleft of the mouth is much longer than broad. The maxillary is 
entirely hidden by the preeorbital, which has the extremity truncated 
and minutely serrated. The eye is much shorter than the snout, and 
in the present specimen, which apparently is a young one, one-fourth 
of the length of the head. There are twenty-three scales between 
the snout and the spinous dorsal fin. The latter commences somewhat 
nearer to the base of the caudal than to the end of the snout: the 
soft dorsal and the anal have series of small scales between the rays; 
the former is higher than the spinous dorsal, and commences above 
the middle of the anal fin. Caudal emarginate ; the anal is rather 
higher than long, as high as the soft dorsal. The pectoral is inserted 
above the middle of the depth of the body, and its length is four-fifths 
of that of the head. 

Silvery, upper parts greenish; dark stripes along the series of scales, 

Myxus harbngus. 

D. 4 j •§. A. L. lat, 38, 

A single series of small fixed teeth in the upper jaw, none in the 
lower or on the vomer; lips thin. Prssorbitiu serrated anteriorly 
and interiorly. Anterior dorsal spines of moderate length, half as 
long as the head. 

Head and body are compressed, the greatest depth being about 
one-fifth of the total. The cleft of the mouth is ratner broader than 
deep, and does not extend to the anterior margin of the orbit. Sides 
and belly bright silvery; back green. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 

February 20, 1862.—Major-General Sabine, President, in the Chair. 

" On the Dicynodont Reptilia, with a Description of some Fossil 
Remains brought by H.R.H. Prince Alfred from South Africa in 
November I860.” By Professor R. Owen, F.R.S. Ac. 

In this paper the author describes some fossil remains obtained, 
at the suggestion of H.R.H. the late Prince Consort, by H.R.H. 
Prince Alfred, during his journey in South Africa. They are refer¬ 
able to two genera of Dicynodont Reptilia. The first specimen is an 
unusually perfect specimen of the skull, retaining the lower jaw in 
connexion with the tympanic pedicles, of a species of Ptychognathus , 
showing distinctive characters from previously described species, 
and which the author dedicates to its discoverer under the name of 
Ptychognathus Alfredi . The anatomical characters of this fossil 
were described in detail. It was obtained from a greenish sandstone, 
probably Triassic, of the Rhenosterberg, South Africa. 

The second specimen is the skull, with the lower jaw, also in situ, 
of a true Dicynodon, referable by its size to the largest known spe¬ 
cies ( Dicynodon tigriceps, OwA The rieht maxillary and zygo¬ 
matic arch having been partially removed in Quarrying the rock 
containing the fossil, a further detachment of toe matrix brought 
into view the descending cranial plate of the frontal, the inter¬ 
orbital septum, the upper surface of part of the bony palate with 
the pterygoid, and the rhinencephaiic continuation of the cranial 
cavity. The presphenoid projects forward as a compressed plate, 
exceeding in relative length and extent of ossification that in Che- 
Ionia, and more resembling that in Crocodiiia. Anterior to the pre¬ 
sphenoid is the vomer, which expands laterally to join the palatines 
and pterygoids. Other cranial characters deducible from the pre¬ 
sent and not shown in previous specimens are noticed. As a whole, 
the skull exemplifies the near equality in size of this extinct two- 
tusked reptile of South Africa with the existing Walrus; and it 
shows that in the structure of the bony palate, as in some other 
parts of the skull, the Dicynodon combines Crocodilian with Chelo- 
ni&n and Lacertian characters. 

The specimen above described was obtained by H.R.H. Frince 
Alfred, from the Karoo beds, in the district of Graaf Reinet, South 
Africa. 

The author next proceeds to describe the pelvis of a Dicynodon 
equalling in bulk the D, tigriceps , and most probably belonging to 
that species. It includes, with five sacral vertebras, the last of those 
of the trunk which supported free ribs, showing that there are no 
vertebra haring the character of lumbar ones in Dicynodon . The 
length of the six successive centrums was 1 foot 2 inches. The ribs 
of the first sacral vertebra resemble in size and shape the human 
scapula, but are much thicker; their expanded terminations, 6 inches 
in breadth, underlap or pass anterior to the iliac bones, to which this 
rib has been attached by syndesmosis* The ribs of the succeeding 
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facra) vertebra are shorter and thicker, and abut against the ossa 
innominate, as far hack as the ischial tuberosities. The ilium, 
ischium, and pubis have coalesced to form one bone, as in some 
lizards and in mammalia; and, as in the latter class, the symphysis 
at which the ischio-pubic portion of each os innominatum joins its 
fellow is continuous; the pubic symphysis is not separated from the 
ischial symphysis. But ossification has advanced further than in 
any mammal, to the complete obliteration of the obturator foramina, 
which in most reptiles are represented by very wide vacuities. The 
nubic bones show an oblique perforation near the acetabulum, homo¬ 
logous with that which co-exists with large obturator openings in 
most lizards. The brim of this singularly massive pelvis measures 
10 inches in antoro-posterior, and 11 inches in transverse diameter: 
the outlet measures 4 inches iu antero-postcrior, and 9 inches in 
transverse diameter. 

In the comparison of this, at present, unique type of pelvic struc¬ 
ture, it is interesting to observe, in connexion with the mammalian 
tusks in the skull, a mammalian condition of the symphysis pubis, 
and also a mammalian expansion of the iliac hone. In the number 
of sacral vertebrae Dicynodon resembles the Dinosaurian reptiles, as 
well as some mammalia; and hence it may be inferred that, like the 
Megalosaurua and lyuanodon , a heavy trunk was in part supported 
on a pair of large hind limbs, the weight thereupon being transferred 
by a larger proportion of the vertebral column than in the prone 
crawling crocodiles and lizards of the present day. 

The author, from certain associated fossils, deduces a probability 
of the triassic age of the sandstones including the above-described 
South African Beptilia, and remarks that it is iu a sandstone of triassic 
age in Shropshire where fossil remains occur of a reptile which, in 
biting with trenchant edentulous jaws, also pierced its prey by a 
pair of produced weapons analogous to the tusks of Dicynodon . Of 
this reptile, the Rhynchosaurus articep a, Ow., the author describes 
the skull, vertebra, and some other borics, which have been lately 
discovered in the New lied Sandstone of Grinsill, Shrewsbury. The 
remains of the limb-boneB in this specimen bespeak a reptile capable 
of progression on dry land, as well as of swimming in the sea—of one 
that might leave impressions of its foot-prints on a tidal shore. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION OP GRBAT BRITAIN. 

Friday, March 7, 1862, 

"‘On the Distribution of Northern Plants.** By Professor D, 
Oliver, of University College, London. 

The discourse referred primarily to the botanical evidence bearing 
upon the hypothesis advanced by ProfesFors Unger* and Heerf of an 
Atlantic communication between Europe and America at some period 
of the tertiary epoch. The close analogy which is to be traced 
between the miocene flora of Central Europe and the existing flora of 

* * Die venunkene Intel Atlantis/ t 1 Flora Tertians Helvetia?/ 
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the Eastern American States, these authors conceive can only be 
explained by assuming such direct overland connexion of the two 
continents* 

The speaker explained the basis upon which comparisons between 
two recent floras and between a recent and fossil flora should rest, 
referring to the peculiar conditions which affect the latter comparison 
owing to the imperfect and partial character of the fossil element. 
The general character of the tertiary flora of Central Europe was 
desenbed. In the tertiary beds of Switzerland, according to Pro¬ 
fessor lleer*, about 800 species of Phanerogamia have been dis¬ 
covered, referable to 197 genera (exclusive of PhyUites , Carpolithee, 
&c.), of which number 145 still exist. Of these genera— 

76 are common to the Swiss tertiary, 

and to the present flora of * Europe. 

77 .Japan. 

88.United States, America. 

120.Europe and Asia 

(taicen together, and 
including Japan). 

It is to be noted that the 77 of Japan include 26 not occurring in 
Europe: amongst them several forms highly characteristic of the 
tertiary, as Glyptoetrobwt , numerous Fici, coriaceous-leaved oaks 
and Lauracem , Juglandece, Liquidambar , &c. 

The genera common to the Swiss tertiary and the United States, 
which are not found also in the old world, are Saba?, Taxodium , 
Butnelia, Liriodendron, Ceanothus , P tele a, and Garya . But in 
respect to these 7 it was observed that at least 5 were very doubtful 
determinations. The 9 largest orders of the 4 Flora Tertiaria Hel¬ 
vetia' are Leyumnosa, Amentacece , Cyperacece, Proteacece , Lau - 
racea , Graminea , Coniferat, Composite, and Aceracea . Of these 
Orders 3 are included in the 9 largest of Europe, 4 in the 9 largest of 
the United States, and 6 in the 9 largest of Japan, while the re¬ 
maining 3 of the tertiary, not included in the 9 largest orders of 
Japan, are much more largely developed in Japan than in the 
United States. They are Lauracea , Aceracea, and Proteacece. 

The proportion or ligneous to herbaceous species in the above 
floras was alluded to. Heer estimates ligneous plants to have 
formed about 66 per cent, of the phanerogamic vegetation of the 
tertiary in Switzerland. The speaker considered this estimate as too 
high, believing that sufficient allowance had not been made for the 
advantages that ligneous plants, which are often tall-stemmed, possess 
over herbaceous species in securing access of their leaves and ddbris 
to the waters in which they had been floated and ultimately pre¬ 
served. He admitted, however, that ligneous species were relatively 
very numerous in the vegetation of the tertiary period. The pro¬ 
portion of ligneous plants he estimates in the existing flora of Japan 
at near 40 per cent., in the Southern States 22, Northern States 18, 
Europe 9 to 12. 

* The Tertiary data were throughout derived from the ‘Flora Tertiaria 
Helvetia ’ of Professor Heer. 
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The intimate relationship traceable between the tertiary and 
Japanese floras in the numerous characteristic types common to 
both; the issue of the ordinal and generic comparisons given above; 
the larger proportion of ligneous species in the Japanese than in the 
Eastern American flora; and the number of types peculiar, at the 
present day, to Eastern America and Eastern Asia, compared with 
the few restricted to Europe and America, the speaker contends, 
favour the view advanced by Professor Asa Gray in reference to 
plants, and by Mr. Darwin as to animals, viz., that the migration of 
forms to which is due the community of types in the Eastern States 
of North America and the miocene of Europe, took plaoe to the 
north of the Pacific, an overland communication, it may be supposed, 
having existed during the tertiary time somewhere about Behring’s 
Straits or the line of the Aleutian Islands. This view is confirmed by 
the occurrence of miocene vegetable remains in North-west America 
(including genera yet growing in Japan but lost to America), which 
prove, further, the temperature of these latitudes to have been at that 
time sufficiently high to have permitted their existence so far north. 

The evidence in favour of the * Atlantis * hypothesis might, more¬ 
over, be expected to have been more marked in the existing vegeta¬ 
tion of the Atlantic Islands than is the case. Professor Ileer points 
out the genera Clethra , Bystropogon, Cedronella, and Oreodapkne 
as common to the Atlantic Islands and America. Japanese species, 
however, have been described of Clethra and Cedronella ; and Messrs. 
Webb and Berthelot limit Bystropogon to Atlantic-island species. 
Oreodapkne occurs in South Africa and adjacent islands. 

A connexion between these islands and Europe, at perhaps a late 
period of the tertiary, may be considered as highly probable from 
the predominance of Mediterranean forms in their flora. The few 
genera characteristic of the tertiary which they possess may have 
been derived during this connexion ; but the hypothesis that a 
continent should have extended westward as far as America, the 
speaker considered the available botanical evidence did not in the 
least substantiate. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On the Reproduction of Red Coral . 

By M. dk Lacazk Duthiehs. 

M. Lacaze Duthiers having been appointed by the Government 
of Algeria to investigate the natural history of the Bed Coral, with a 
view to the regulation of its fishery, passed nearly a year on the 
African coast of the Mediterranean, in order to study the reproduc¬ 
tion of that Zoophyte. Some of the results of his researches have 
recently been communicated to the Academy of Sciences. 

He finds that the individual polypes of each colony are partly 
male and female and partly hermaphrodite, and that the individuals 
of one sex usually predominate over those of the other on particular 
branches—one branch consisting almost exclusively of male, and an- 
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other of female polypes. The impregnation of the females is effected 
through the intervention of the water. Male polypes are seen to 
send forth small jets of a white liquid, which forms clouds in the 
water, and contains the male elements. 

The seminal and ovigerous capsules are not easily distinguished 
with a lens; but the microscope shows in the ova the germinal spot 
and vesicle and the granulations of the vitellus, and in the seminal 
capsules the spermatozoids and the cells which produce them. The 
ova and testes are milk-white—the former opakc, the latter slightly 
transparent. After death, the testes remain white, whilst the ova 
become yellowish; they are then easily distinguished. 

It is at the base of the intestiniform folds and, beneath these, in 
the delicate membrane which unites them to the wall of the body, 
that the genital glands are placed. During development, they pro¬ 
ject out of the plates, and appear to be attached by long and slender 
pedicels, by the rupture of which they are separated ana fall into the 
general cavity. In this cavity both the transformation of the egg 
after fecundation, and digestion, are accomplished ; so that the same 
cavity serves at once as a stomach and as an incubatory pouch. 

The observation of the development of the ovum was attended 
with great difficulties; and it was only after passing some time on 
board a fishing-boat that the author succeeded in tracing it. The 
ovum, originally naked and spherical, becomes elongated and covered 
with vibratile cilia. A cavity is then formed in it, which opens 
externally and finally becomes the mouth. It then acquires the form 
of a little white worm, and is very active, swimming in all directions, 
avoiding its comrades when they meet, and rising and descending in 
the vessels, with the extremity opposite to the mouth always fore¬ 
most.— Comptes Bendus, Jan. 13, 1862, p. 116. 

On the Polar Globules qf the Ovum, and the mode of their Produc¬ 
tion , and on the Production of the Blastodermic Cells without 
segmentation of the Vitellus in some Jrticulata. By C ha.elks 
Robin. 

Since Dumortier, most embryologists have indicated under the 
names of mucous , oily , or transparent globule , hyaline corpuscle,&c. 
a translucent globule which appears on the sides of the embryo. 
When once produced, it remains under the vitelline membrane, 
taking no part in the phenomena going on beside it; and it is left 
behind with the envelope on the hatching of the young animal. Its 
production paves the way for the segmentation of the vitellus, and 
consequently for the generation of the cells of the blastoderm. 

The point of the surface of the vitellus on which these globules 
are produced marks, a few hours beforehand, the pole of the vitellus 
which is about to become depressed and then to form a dividing 
furrow which by degrees becomes equatorial; hence the name of 
polar globules given to them. This is also the point where the 
cephalic extremity will afterwards appear, and it indicates the spot 
at which segmentation will commence. 
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In animals ot which the vitellus undergoes segmentation after the 
extrusion of the ova, it is at from four to six hours after the latter 
that the polar globules begin to appear, that is to say, at from twelve 
to twenty four hours after the disappearance of the germinal vesicle* 
Their production takes from two hours to three hours and a half; and 
about two hours after their completion the segmentation commences. 

The inode of production of the polar globules is remarkable : it is 
a true gemmation from the limpid substance of the vitellus, followed 
by a constriction and then by the transverse division of the base of 
the process. It commences by the retreat of the grannies of the 
vitellus from a circular portion of the surface about 0*05 mill, in 
diameter, leaving the hyaline 1 substance quite clear. Iu a few minntes 
this transparent portion forms a hemispherical projection, which 
afterwards becomes conical. Its base contracts, giving it for a mo¬ 
ment the form of a cylinder about 0*02 mill, in diameter, and twice 
as long; the contraction soon causes a constriction, the projection 
becomes pyriform, and it rapidly separates from the vitellus, with 
which, however, it remains in contact. These phenomena last from 
fifteen to twenty-five minutes, during which the vitellus is the seat 
of slow deformations, but it resumes its spherical form immediately. 
The phenomena arc reproduced a second time in the Mollusca, and 
even a third and fourtli time in most other animals. In those in 
which the vitellus does not entirely fill the vitelline membrane, as in 
Nepheli there are eggs in which the process of the hyaline sub¬ 
stance forms at first a long cylinder, which contracts and becomes 
segmented transversely in three places, forming three polar globules. 
The globules have no distinct walls or cavities; and the few vitelline 
granules which pass into their interior show no trace of Brownian 
movements. 

After the completion of the last of these polar globules or even 
before this, a very curious phenomenon takes place, characterised bv 
the successive union of two or four globules into a single one, which 
persists up to the period of exclusion, and in which a cavity distinct 
from the wall in some species, or from one to three nuclei, or some¬ 
times some granules which did not exist originally make their ap¬ 
pearance. This union is accomplished in two modes: sometimes the 
first-formed globule gradually diminishes in size, its substance pass¬ 
ing into the next one until it completely disappears; and when there 
are more than two globules, the phenomena is repeated until only 
one remains in contact with the vitellus; in other cases the globules 
mutually coalesce by the gradual enlargement of their plane of con¬ 
tact. A few moments after the reduction of the polar globules to a 
single one, segmentation commences; sometimes, however, it is set 
up a little earlier. 

The Mollusca present a peculiarity in this respect. At the mo¬ 
ment of the commencement of segmentation, after the union of the 
polar globules, another and somewhat larger globule makes its ap¬ 
pearance, which elevates the preceding one, and strongly refracts 
fight. This second globule rises perfectly formed from the midst of the 
superficial substance of the vitellus without any preliminary clear space. 
It at the same time elevates, at the surface of the vitellus, a very 
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delicate translucid pellicle, of mucous appearance! beneath which all 
the phenomena of segmentation take place. In unfecundated ova 
the second polar globule is not produced, any more than the thin 
pellicle which it elevates; in these no phenomena of segmentation 
take place in the fresh-water Molluscs, and in most of the marine 
species* The polar globules produced by gemmation appear, but 
tney remain distinct and contiguous. 

Hitherto observation has led to the supposition that the first 
cells of the embryo are always formed by tne segmentation of the 
▼itellus j but the author has found that there are certain animals 
in which the segmentation of the vitellus does not occur, although 
their fecundated ovum presents a very distinct blastoderm. The 
production of the blastodermic cells, which marks the close of seg¬ 
mentation in other cases, takes place here by a process of gemmation . 

This phenomenon is observed most distinctly in the eggs of the 
Culiciform Tipulidee, in which the whole of the blastodermic cells, 
and not merely the polar globules, are produced by gemmation. The 
same thing probably takes place in the other Tipulidee, but the im¬ 
perfect transparency of the envelopes of their eggs renders observa¬ 
tion difficult. The arrangement of the blastoderm in the Muscidae 
leads to the supposition that it is formed in the same manner ; and 
the author thinks it possible that similar phenomena may occur 
throughout the Diptera* 

These phenomena are described as follows by M. Robin:—The 
vitellus, which up to the deposition of the egg completely filled the 
vitelline membrane, is retracted, and immediately afterwards the 
production of the polar globules commences towards the smaller ex¬ 
tremity of the egg. These are produced as above described, and 
frequently two are formed at the same time close together. They do 
not, however, coalesce to form a single globule, but, on the contrary, 
increase in number by scission. At the same time, a nucleus is gra¬ 
dually developed in them, giving them the character of true cells. 
Lastly, instead of resting on the side of the embryo almost like a 
foreign body, they soon take part in the formation of the blastoderm. 

In the Culiciform Tipulidee the cells forming the blastoderm are 
produced quite independently of any segmentation of the vitellus. 
They begin to show themselves at the extremity of the vitellus oppo¬ 
site to that at which the polar globules are produced. Coming into 
existence side by side, they gradually occupy the rest of the surface 
of the vitellus. It is at the expensed the hyaline substance of the 
vitellus that the blastodermic cells are produced j and their formation 
is by a process of gemmation. The surface of the vitellus, observed 
bv transmitted %M, presents small hemispherical projections, the 
elevation of which gradually increases* when their height equals 
their breadth (which is from 0 0014 to 0*0016 mill.), they begin to 
be mutually compressed. At an hour or an hour ana & quarter after 
this commencement, the adherent extremity of each projection is 
gradually constricted, so rapidly as in a few minutes to separate from 
the vitelline substance witq which it was continuous. Thus are 
produced as many cells as there were projections, forming a single 
series of colourless, transparent, blastodermic cells surrounding the 
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rest of the vitellus in all parts, and separating it from the vitelline 
membrane. 

An hour after the completion of this first layer of the blastoderm, 
a second is produced in the same manner. This is formed of similar 
cells and without segmentation of the subjacent portion of the vitel¬ 
lus. The latter becomes less and less, darker, and more granular, in 
proportion as the blastoderm thickens by the gemmation of new 
cells. After the formation of a third series of cells, the centre of the 
vitellus consists only of contiguous oily drops, which strongly refract 
the light.— Comptes Rendu* } Jan. 13 & 20, 1862, pp. 112 A 150. 

On the Young of Leipoa ocellata. By Richard Schomburgk. 

It has hitherto been supposed that the young birds of the Leipoa 
ocellata , after escaping from the egg, remain for some timo in the 
sand-heaps before emerging to the light of day, because they first 
show themselves in an advanced state of development. As I was 
recently plundering a nest for the sake of the eggs, I remarked that 
one bird was just beginning to break the egg-shell. I took the egg 
home with me, and placed it under a sitting hen. The next morning 
the bird had crept out. To my great astonishment, it was clothed, 
not with down, like other young birds, but with perfectly formed 
feathers. At ttye same time, it already showed great wildness and 
much strength in the feet. 

The young birds are not hatched simultaneously, but Bingly, and 
they do not keep together. A nest usually contains from ten to 
twelve eggs; ana if these be opened, the young birds arc found of 
all sixes.— Monatebericht der Akad dcr Wise, zu Berlin , November 
1861, p. 1027. 

On a Hybrid Duck . By Alfred Newton, M.A., F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

I am indebted to the kindness of my friend Mr. Newcome for the 
opportunity of exhibiting to the Society a specimen of a fine hybrid 
Duck, beautifully mounted by Mr. Ellis of Swaffham, which presents 
several points of interest. 

This bird (a male) was bred by Mr. Durham of Bremley Grange, 
near Ripon, from a male Widgeon ( Mareca Penelope , Selby) and a 
female which was a cross between the common mid Duck ( Anas 
boschas t Linn.) and an ordinary farm-yard Duck. It was sent to 
Mr. Newcome by the intelligent gamekeeper at Hornby Castle, 
Mr. Anthony Savage, from whom I learn that Mr. Durham has 
since bred several other hybrids from the same made Widgeon and a 
female of the domesticated variety of Anae boechae known as the 
" Grey Call-duck.” Of these hybrids Mr. Savage informs me that 
he sent a pair to Mr. Grantley Berkeley, and another pair to Mr. 
John Hancock. 

No detailed norice of the particular cross I now exhibit hag to my 
knowledge been hitherto published, though Mr. Yarrell in the last 
edition of his work (*B. B.' ed. 3, iii. p. 276) mentions the fact as 
having occurred, and my friend M. de Selys-Longchamps, who has, 
it is well known, devoted especial attention to the subject, informed 
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me about two years ago that he was aware of other instances of such 
a hybrid. According to the views of the last-named accurate ob¬ 
server, the Anas bimaculata of Key Berlin^ and Blasius*—the Anas 
glocitans of Gmelin (but not of Pallas)—is the result of this cross; 
and Mr. Berkeley 1ms also expressed a similar opinion (* Field/ 
March 16, 1861). With the greatest deference to these authorities, 
my own idea is that the birds so denominated have descended from 
the Wild Duck (Anas boschas , Linn.) and the Teal ( Querquedula 
crccca, Stepb.), as has already been suggested by Mr. Tomes and 
Mr. Bartlett (‘Zoologist/ p. 1698); ana I have arrived at this con¬ 
clusion not only from repeated examinations of the specimens de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Vigors (Linn. Trans, xiv. p. 559), which are now 
in the British Museum, but also from having seen several other birds 
of the same kind in different collections. 

The principal distinctions observable between the subject of the 
present notice and the so-called Anas bimaculata arc in the greater 
size of the former, and in the comparative obsoleteness of the dark 
patch which, in that supposed species, separates the lighter-coloured 
spots on the sides of the head. In the bird I now submit to your 
notice this patch is reduced to a mere line, scarcely perceptible until 
looked for. The breast also wants the well-defined aark spots which 
are characteristic of the hybrid known as the “ Bimaculatcd Duck/’ 
— Proc. ZooL Soc. Dec. 10, 1861. 


On a new Species of Finch , of the Genus Sycalis, from Mexico. By 
Philip Lutley Sclatew, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. 

In a small collection of Mexican birds lately sent to me for exami¬ 
nation by M. Parzudaki, of Paris, I find a little Finch of the genus 
Sycalis , which I propose to call— 

Sycalis chrysops, sp. nov. 

S. brunnescenti-olivacea, capite obscuriore substriato: interscapulio , 
alts et cauda nigrican films, fusco marginatis: loris, oculorum 
ambit u, tectricibus subalaribus et corpore subtus flavis , pectore 
medio et tateribus obscurioribus , fuscescentioribus; rostro et 
pedtbus fuscis. 

Long, tota 4 0, aloe 2*6, caudee 1*6 poll. Angl. et dec. 

ffab . In Mexico mend. 


Obs. Affinis S. arvensi , sed statura minore et loris ciliisque aureis 
distinguenda. 

This bird is interesting as the first species of the genus Sycalis 
recorded from the country north of Panama. It was, however, to 
be expected that the Trans-Panamanic province of the Neotropical 
region would produce representatives ox this, as of other peculiar 
South-American genera. Sycalis chrysops belongs to the same sub¬ 
group as S. arvensi*, but may readily be distinguished from it by its 
diminutive size.-— Proc. Zool. Soc. Nov. 26, 1861. 


* Several writer* assign the authority of Pennant for the trivial name 
culata.*' I cannot trace it further back than the 4 Wirbelthfere Europe* ’ of the 
naturali«ti I have mentioned. There U no question about the Anas plodtans of 
Pallas being a good specie*, but 1 do not know any recorded instance of its oc¬ 
currence in Europe. 
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XXXVI11 .—On the Calathi of the Canary Islands . 

By T. Vbunon Wollaston, M.A., F.L.S. 

Although there arc probably few groups of Geodephagous 
Coleoptera less attractive than Calathus , yet, from the important 

f art which it plays in the insect-population of the Atlantic Islands, 
have thought that the following descriptive enumeration of the 
various members of it as yet detected at the Canaries may not be 
altogether without interest, at least to those entomologists who 
are occupied more particularly in the Question of geographical 
distribution. When wc consider that the last revised catalogue 
acknowledges but 20 unequivocal species of this genus for the 
whole of Europe, it seems scarcely credible that so many as 16 
(and all of them apparently endcmicl should have been observed, 
up to the present time, in this small archipelago; and yet, even 
whilst allowing a wide margin for aberration, which we may 
reasonably suppose to have been considerable where the twofold 
influence of altitude and long isolation has been brought to bear 
upon the several forms, I have not been able, after a careful 
study of an extensive series of specimens, collected in the different 
islands and at numerous heights above the sea-level, to reduce 
them satisfactorily to a smaller number* 

The Canarian type of Calathus is rather a singular one, 
being remarkable for its more or less flattened form and elliptic 
outline. In Teneriffe there is an additional peculiarity, which 
is more or less traceable in most of the species, and strongly 
expressed in some of them—in the fact of the alternate inter¬ 
stices of the elytra being branded with a longitudinal row of 
large punctures; and although the exact number of these rounded 
impressions is essentially variable, the variations seem neverthe¬ 
less to take place within limits sufficiently well defined to render 
them an important feature in drawing out the several diagnoses. 
Am. % May, N, Hist. Ser.8. VoU ix. 25 
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They are nearly all of them sylvan insects, the C. simplicicollis 
of Lanzarote, and the ascendens and rectus of Teneriffe, being 
apparently the only exceptions. Indeed the C. ascendens, which 
occurs beneath stones at a very lofty elevation (attaining its 
maximum at about 8000 feet above the sea), would seem to re¬ 
present in these islands the (European) C. fuscus of Madeira, 
And I may further add that the Teneriffan C. ciliatus may per¬ 
haps be regarded as the analogue of the C. vividus of the latter 
group, the Teneriffan C, depressus as that of the Madeiran 
complanatus, and the barbatus from Grand Canary as that of the 
Porto-Sautan fimbriatus. 

Genus Calathus. 

Bonelli, Observat. Ent. i. tab. syn. (1809). 

§ 1. Tibia in utroque sexu (ommno velfcre) simp lice#. 

a. Carpus magnum , prothorace postice plus minus angustiore , punctis ely- 
trorum discalibus obsoletis . 

1. Calathus sphodroides, n. sp. 

C. nigropiceus, subdepreBsas; capite prothoraceque nitidiusculis, hoc 
subqundrato postice diatincte angustato, Ad latent sat late recurvo 
necnon ante medium paulo rotundato, angulis anticis subobtusis, 
postice distincte punctato; elytris minus nitidis, striatis, postice 
subrotundatis; antenuis pedibusque rufo-picois. 

Long. corp. lin. 7—7|. 

Habitat in sylvaticis editioribue Teneriffee, rarissimus. 

The present species and the following one are remarkable 
amongst the Canarian Calathi for their immense size (the ( 7 . ci¬ 
liatus, of the second section, being the only one which equals 
them in bulk), by their prothoraces being narrower behind than 
in front (a structure of rare occurrence in this genus), and by 
the discal punctures of their elytra being obsolete. Inter se 
they may be known by the C. sphodroides being darker than its 
ally, by the different shape of its (more batally punctured) pro¬ 
thorax, and by its elytra being somewhat less flattened, rounder 
posteriorly, and not so acuminated at their apex. It is extremely 
rare, and confined to the sylvan regions of Teneriffe, at inter* 
mediate and rather lofty elevations, the only specimens which I 
have seen (seven in number) having been captured by myself, 
beneath loose rotting bark, at the Agua Garcia and in the woods 
above Taganana. 

£• Calathus acumimtus , n. ap. 

C* piceus vd rufo-pieetis, depressus; capite prothoraceque nitidius- 
dalis, hoc subquadreto postice pistil® augustato, ad war* kte re¬ 
curvo necnon iu medio paulo rotundato, angulis anticis porreotis 
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subacutis, postice leviter punctato ; elytris minus nitidis* striatis, 
apice acuminatis; antcnuis pedib usque lsete rufo-ferrugiueis. 

Long. corn. lin. 7i-7J. 

Habitat Teneriffam aylvaticam, in iisdem locis ac prseccdens. 

As may be gathered from the above diagnosis, the C. acumi¬ 
nate may be known from the last species by its more piceous or 
rufesccnt hue; by its prothorax being less conspicuously nar¬ 
rowed behind, with the sides more elevated and more regularly 
rounded in the middle (instead of before the middle, as in that 
insect), less punctured towards the base, and with its anterior 
angles more porrccted and acute; by its elytra being flatter, and 
more acuminated at their apex; and by its limbs being of a 
uniformly paler tint. It occurs in precisely the same spots as 
the C. sphodroides , being peculiar (so far as I have observed 
hitherto) to the wooded districts of Teneriffe. Although very 
rare, it is not quite so scarce as its ally. 1 have taken it in the 
forest-region of the Agua Mansa, above Ycod el Alto, and at 
the sides of the Vucltas leading down from the Cumbre to 
Taganana. 

b. Corpus minoris magniiudinis , prothoruce postice (ut in Calathis typicis ) 
plus minus latiore , punctis elytrorum discalibus plus minus distinctis . 

8. Calathus rufo-castaneus , n. sp. 

C. rufo-castaneus, subdepressus ; capite prothoraceque nitidissimis, 
hoc transverso-subquadrnto postice pauio latiore, ad latera sub- 
pellucido late recurvo; clytris minus nitidis, striatis, interstitiis 
depressis, tertio punctulis 3-5 minutis notato; antennis pedibusque 
testaceis. 

Long. corp. lin. 5£~G. 

Habitat in elevatis hum id is sylvaticis Teneriffse, ramaimus. 

The pale rufo-castaneous hue of this distinct and rather large 
Cahqtfhus, in conjunction with its highly polished head and pro- 
thorax (the latter of which is a good deal recurved, and some¬ 
what pellucid, towards the edges), the minute size of the discal 
punctures of its elytra, and its testaceous limbs, will at once 
separate it from the other species here described. Only nine 
examples have hitherto come under my notice, and it may be 
considered, therefore, as decidedly rare. They wen? all taken in 
the wooded region above the Agu,a Mansa of Teneriffe; so that 
the species is probably peculiar to the upper portion of tha sylvan 
districts. 

4. Calathus cflrinafus . 

C. pictus, depwsasus; capite prothoraceque nitidis, hoc angusto, 
ifongato-subquadrato postice vix rngmme, ad latera sat recnrvQ; 
elytris elliptic**, complanatis, liuea basali in utrmqwe vakfe profunda 
ansuata, vaide opacis, striatis, interstitiis valde depress** tertio 

25* 
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punctis circa 5-9 et quinto 2-4 (interdum etiam septimo 1-2) 
distinctis notatia; antennis pedibusque piceo-testaceis. 

Long. corp. lin. 4J-5L 

Calathus carinatus?, Brulte, in Webb et Berth. (Col.) 55 (1838). 
Habitat Teneriffatn, in iisdem locis ac prtecedens, sed sat vulgaris. 

A most remarkable species, at once known by its narrow, 
elongate-quadrate prothorax, and by its extremely depressed, 
opake, and elliptical elytra, which have the basal line of each 
(from either shoulder to the scutellum) very deeply curved, and 
their discal punctures (of which there are usually from five to 
nine on the third, from about two to four on the fifth, and occa¬ 
sionally one or two on even the seventh interstice) exceedingly 
distinct. I have but little doubt that it is the C. carinatus of 
M.Brulle; for, although I was not able, whilst in Paris, to ob¬ 
tain a sight of his Calathi , yet I think there is just sufficient in 
the description (if “ description ” it may indeed be called) to 
render it probable that this is the insect to which he referred, 
though his total silence on all the salient peculiarities of the four 
Canarian species which he wished to iudicate (one of which is 
no Calathus at all, but an Argutor !) renders his diagnoses utterly 
worthless. 

The C. carinatus is rather common throughout the sylvan 
regions of Teneriffe. 1 have taken it abundantly at the Agua 
Garcia, as also in the woods above Taganana and at Las Mer¬ 
cedes, in the last of which localities it was also found by the 
Barao do Gastello de Paiva. 

5. Calathus advena, n. sp. 

C.pallide fhsco-piccus, depressus; capite prothoraceaue nitidiusculis, 
hoc angustulo, subtrapeziformi, postice lato, ad uztera paulo re- 
curvo; elytris ovatis (pone medium ampliatis), subopacis, linea 
basali in utroque subrecta, striatis, interstitiia subconvexis, tertio 
punctis duobus notato j antennis pedibusque longiusonlis, graoili- 
usculis, rufo-testaceis. 

Long. corp. lin. 3J. 

Habitat Cananam Grandem, tempore veraali a.d. 1858 specimeKi 
unicum (sc. masculum) inveni. 

The present Calathus is the only one of which I have not an 
extensive series to compile my diagnosis from, the single specimen 
which I have seen being one which I captured in Grand Canary 
(I believe in the region of El Monte) during the spring of 1858. 
Fortunately, however, it happens to be a male, so that I can 
have no hesitation (from its Bimple unfimbriated tibiae) as to 
which of my sections it belongs to. It is remarkable for its basally 
wide (though altogether not very broad) prothorax, for its «ub- 
opake ovate elytra (which are a good deal expanded behind the 
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middle, and have, in the example before me, but two punctures 
developed on their disk), for its fusco-piceous hue, and for its 
rather elongate, slender limbs. There is certainly no species 
here enumerated to which it could possibly be referred. 

6. Calathus abaxoides . 

C. piceus, subelliptieus, nitidiusculus; prothorace subtraperiformi, 
postice lato, ad latera antice haud, postice vix recurvo, angulia 
posticis subacutis; elytris postice paulo convexis subattenuatis, 
striatis, interstitiis subconvexis, fcertio punctis 8-5 sat distinctis 
notato ; antennis pedibusque piceo-testaceis. 

Long. corp. lin. 3$~4. 

Calathus abuxoidesl, BrnlltS, in Webb et Berth. (Col.) 56 (1838). 
Habitat in sylvaticis humidis Teneriffee, sat frequens. 

1 refer this insect to M. Bruile’s C. abaxoides from the mere 
fact of the latter's specific name , there being no other Canarian 
Calathus which could be compared in outline to an Abax; but 
since he says that the abaxoides is much of the same form as his 
following species, the C. angularis (which is an Argutor , and no 
Calathus at all), and since he speaks of it as “ cina* lignes de 
longueur ,” whilst it is only four , 1 cannot but feel douotful, in the 
absence of even a single distinctive character in his " diagnosis,” 
whether it be correctly identified. It may be readily known by 
its small size, elliptical outline, and the almost equally shining 
surface of its protnorax and elytra, the former of which is broad 
posteriorly and almost unrecurved at the sides (except slightly 
so towards the basal angles); whilst the latter are gradually 
somewhat narrowed behind, with their interstices slightly convex, 
and with their discal punctures (from three to five on the third 
interstice) pretty evident. 

The C. abaxoides is rather abundant throughout the sylvan 
regions of Teueriffe, occurring in exactly the same places as the 
last species. I have observed it more particularly at the Agua 
Oarcia, Taganana, and Las Mercedes. It has also been com¬ 
municated by the Barao do Castello de Paiva and Professor Hecr 
of Zurich, wno obtained it from M. Hartung. 

7. Calathus ascendens , n. sp. 

C. fusco-piceus, subdepressus, subnitidus; capite prothoraceque vix 
rufescentioribushoc transverse subquadrato, postice vix angustiore, 

* So for as the sites of his insects are concerned, I can place no de* 
peudence on them at all; and my impression is that he has transposed the 
relative lengths of hi* C. depremus and abaxoides . And that this is not 
mere conjecture, in accordance with the immense series of specimens now 
before me, is rendered quite certain from the fact that, whilst stating his 
C. depressus to be only four lines long. 1 find, by actual measurement of 
the length given for it in his own plate, that it is exactly five ! 
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ad latera pnllididre at sat rernrvo; elytris lifiea baaali in utroque 
arcuate, striatis, interstitiis subdepressis, tertio punctis circa 3-7 
distinctis notato; an tennis pedibusque rufo-testaceis. 

Long. corp. lin. *bH- 

Habitat sub lapidibus in montibus Teneriflfee, usque ad 8000' 6. m. 
ascendens. 

The present Calathus (which I have observed only in Tene- 
riffe) is essentially an inhabitant of the loftiest elevations, attain¬ 
ing its maximum at about 8000 feet above the sea, and but 
rarely descending into the sylvan districts. It may be known 
by its only slightly chining surface, fusco-piceous hue, and 
rather large size; by its prothorax (which is a little rufesccnt at 
the edges, and not much recurved) being about equally narrowed 
before and behind; and by the discal punctures of its elytra 
being well developed and distinct. I took it in profusion, during 
May of 1859, from beneath stones, on the Cumbre adjoining 
the Caftadaa, above Ycod cl Alto, as also on the opposite Cumbre 
above the Agua Mansa. In both instances, however, I observed 
a few stray specimens at a rather lower altitude, namely, almost 
at the Agua Mansa and Ycod el Alto themselves; but as even 
those spots could not be less than some 5000 feet in elevation, 
there can be no doubt that the C. ascendens must be regarded as 
an alpine species. 

8. Calathus rectus , n. ap. 

( 7 . subdepressus ; eapite prothoraceque mtidissimis, rufo-piceis, hoc 
subquadrato, posticc vix latiore, ad latera pallidiore et paulo re- 
curvo; elytris piceia, obscurioribUa, liuea baaali in utroque rectis- 
siina, lcviter striatis, interstitiis depressis, tertio punctis plena m- 
que 3 sat distinctis notato ; antennis pedibusque testaceis. 

Long. corp. lin. 4-4$. 

Calathus fubipcs?, Bridle [nec Lat.], in Webb et Berth. (Col.) 56 (1838). 
Habitat in locis inferioribus et intermediis Teneriffse, passim. 

In their very shining head and prothorax, and duller (though 
scarcely opake) and lightly striated elytra, as well as in their 
general hue and comparatively smaller size, the present Calathus 
and the following one have much in common. Nevertheless the 
C. rectus is the larger and flatter of the two, and has its limbs 
considerably longer; its head and prothorax also (the latter of 
which is a trifle more elongate and wider behind, and has its 
edges more evidently recurved) are more mfescent; and the 
basal line of its elytra (extending from either shoulder to the 
teutellum) is less arcuate, being, in fact, almost perfectly straight. 
Whilst the following species occurs only (so far as I have ob¬ 
served hitherto) in Lanearote, the C, rectus is scattered sparingly 
over the lower and intermediate derations of Teneritfb* I have 
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taken it near & u Crus and Orotava (at the latter of which it was 
likewise found by Mr. Gray), as also on the mountains above 
Taganana; and it has been communicated by the Barao do Cas- 
tello de Paiva from Las Mercedes. 

I have but little doubt, from its size and superficial aspect, 
that it is the insect referred by M. Brulld to the European C. 
jfulvipes, with which, however, it has, in reality, nothing (except 
its generic characters) in common. 

9. Calathus simplicicollis, n. sp. 

C. piceus, angustulus, subconvexus ; capite prothoraceque nitidissi- 
ntis hoc subquadrato, postice vix latiore, ad latera anguste palli- 
diore et vix recurvo; elytris obscurioribus, linea basali in utroque 
paulo arcuata, leviter striatis, interstitiis depressis, tertio punctis 
plerumque 3 sat distinctis notato; antenuis pedibusque brevius- 
culis, testaceis. 

Long. corp. Hit. 3-3}. 

Habitat Lanzarotam borealem, tempore hiberno et vernali, sat fire- 
quens. 

As may be gathered from what has already been said, the 
present Calathus (which seems to be peculiar to Lanzarote) 
differs from the last one in being a little smaller, narrower, and 
more convex, of a slightly darker hue, and with its limbs consider¬ 
ably shorter. Its prothorax, also, is somewhat less conical, with 
the sides more narrowly rufescent and less recurved; and the basal 
line of its elytra (joining either shoulder with the scutellum) is 
more arcuate. It is about the size and general outline of the 
common European C. melanocephalus , of which it is just possible 
(though, I think, hardly likely) that it may be but a geogra¬ 
phical state. It differs, however, from all the specimens and all 
the varieties of that insect which I have yet seen (including the 
pelt at us, Kolen., the ockropterus , Dufts., and the alpinus, l)cj., 
for types of which I am indebted to my friend Dr. Scbaum) In 
having its prothorax totally free from the slightest trace of the 
two basal foveae which are always more or less expressed in that 
insect, as also a trifle wider posteriorly, and perfectly unmargined 
behind the hinder angles, which are themselves a little more 
sharply defined (or, more strictly, right angles); its head, too, ia 
altogether thicker and more developed, with the eyes leas promi¬ 
nent, with the incrassated edge of the clypeus (immediately be¬ 
hind the insertion of the antennae) more rounded, and with the 
forehead more convex; and its colour (on which, however, I lay 
but little stress) is different, its head being somewhat redder (or 
less black), whilst its prothorax is not so raid (or more infuscated). 
Its elytra also are perhaps a little more shining and leas de¬ 
pressed. The only locality in which I have hitherto taken the 
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C. simplicicollis is the extreme north of Lanzarote, where it is 
not uncommon in the rocky ground behind the Salinas and 
about the Bisco. 

§ II. Tibia post eriores marts intus plus minus dense fimbriates . 

10. Ca la thus ciliatus, n. sp. 

C. fusco-piceus, depressus ; capite prothoraceque subnitidis, hoc in- 
eequali, subquadrato, postice latiore, ad latera paulo pallidiore late 
et valde recurvo; elytris sub-oblongis, linea basali in utroque paulo 
arcuate, striatis, interstitio tertio punctia circa 8-10 et quinto 
circa 4-6 distinctis notatis; antenms pedibusque elongatis, rufo- 
teataceis. 

Mas elytris subopacis, interstitiis subconvexia; tibiis posterioribus 
intus densissime fimbriatis. 

Foem. elytris opacis, interstitiis valde depressis; tibiis simplicibus. 
Long. corp. lin. 7-8. 

Habitat iu montibus excelsis plus minus sylvaticis Teneriffee, hinc 
inde sed rams. 

The large size of the present Calathus * and the following one 
will easily separate them from the other species of my second 
section. Inter se they are at first sight a good deal allied; and 
before examining them closely, I had imagined that they were 
but phases of one insect. A more accurate inspection, however, 
of the sexes of both has convinced me that tney are probably 
distinct, since they preserve their characters, apparently, without 
variation. The C, ciliatus is somewhat the more bulky of the 
two, being always broader than its ally, and on the average a 
little longer. It may, however, be additionally known by its 
prothorax being more especially wider and less conical; by the 
basal line of its elytra being much less deeply arcuate, causing 
the shoulders to be less porrected ; by the punctures of its third 
and fifth interstices being usually less numerous; by its elytra 
(which are a trifle brighter and with their intervals less flattened 
in the male sex) being more oblong ; and by the four hinder tibiae 
in the male being fimbriated along a rather greater portion of their 
inner edge. It appears to occur principally in the upper part of 
the sylvan regions of Teneriffc,• and, indeed, I have not yet ob¬ 
served it below an altitude of about 5000 feet. On the damp 
ledges and rocks above the Agua Manga, to within a short di¬ 
stance of the Cuinbre, I took it sparingly during May of 1859. 

* In the national collection at Paris I observed* a few months ago, spe¬ 
cimens of this insect under the name of C. complanatus , Dej. That species* 
however, is confined to Madeira, and is totally distinct from the present 
one, which has more in common primd facie with the Madeiran C.eividus, 
Pab. In real fact, however, both of the Madeiran aperies belong to a dif¬ 
ferent type from these two Canarian ones,—having the hinder tibuc of 
their mates simple. 
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11. Calathus auctu8 , n. sp. 

C. fusco-piceus, angustulus, depresses; capite nrothoraceque sub* 
nitidis, hoc ineequali, angustulo, subconico, ad latera paulo palli- 
diore late et valae recurvo; elytris subellipticis, linea basali in 
utroque profunda arcuata (ergo ad bumeros valde acutis porrectis), 
striatis, mterstitiis (in utroque sexu) depressis, tertio punctis circa 
10-14 et quinto circa 6-9 valde distinctis notatis; antennis pedi- 
busque elongatis, rufo-testaceis. 

Mas eljtris opacis; tibiis posterioribus intus versus apicem densis- 
sime fimbnatis. 

Fvcm. eljtris valde opacis; tibiis simplicibus. 

Long. corp. lin. 6-7. 

Habitat Teneriffam humidam excelsam, in iisdem locis ac preecedens. 

As already implied, the rather smaller size and less widened 
outline of the present Calathus (the prothorax of which is espe- 
cially narrower and more conical), in conjunction with its more 
elliptic elytra (which have their basal line more curved, and their 
shoulders consequently acuter or more porrect) and its more 
numerous discal punctures, will at once separate it from the last 
species. It differs also in its males having the elytra somewhat 
more opake (with the interstices flatter), and the four hinder 
tibiae fimbriated along a rather shorter portion of their inner 
edge. At the same time, I should add that I am by no means 
perfectly satisfied that it may not be an extreme state of that 
insect. The C. auctus is found in precisely the same spots as 
the ciliatus, occurring in damp localities at. a high elevation on 
the mountains of Teneriffe. I took it, in company with that 
species, during May of 1859; and it has been communicated by 
Professor Heer of Zurich (captured by M. Hartung), as also by 
the Barao do Gastello de Paiva. 

12. Calathus angustulus, n. sp. 

C. patlide fusco-piceus, angustus, subdepressus; capite prothoraceque 
nitidis, hoc angustulo, subquadrato, postice vix angustiore, ad latera 
paulo pallidiore anguste recurvo; elytris ellipticis (antice et postice 
subaequaliter rotundatis), opacis, linea basali in utroque profunde 
arcuata, striatis, interstitio primo (ad basin) punctis 1-3, tertio 
circa 12-16, quinto circa 8-12 et septimo circa 8-14 valde di- 
Stinctis nqtatis; antennis pedibusque rufo-testaceis. 

Mas interstitiis subconvexis; tibiis posterioribus intus dense sed 
breviter fimbnatis. 

Fam. interstitiis depressis; tibiis simplicibus. 

Long. corp. lin. 44-5. 

Habitat Teneriffam excelsam humidam, sub lapidibus corticeque 
arborum laxo putrido, rarior. 

The comparatively narrow outline and pale reddish-brown hue 
of the present Calathus, in conjunction with the shape of its 
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prothorax (which is a trifle narrower behind than before) and 
the exceedingly numerous punctures on the alternate interstices 
of its elliptic elytra, will at once characterize it. It is the only 
Canarian species on which I have observed punctures on the 
first elytral interval, there being usually two or three at the ex¬ 
treme base. Its smaller size and less-margined, differently 
shaped prothorax, added to its more-rounded, less-flattened ely¬ 
tra and more numerous impressions, will, apart from other dif¬ 
ferences, readily separate it from the last species. Indeed, in 
general contour it has perhaps more in common with the C. ca - 
rmatus than with any other member of the genus here described; 
but its paler colour, narrower and somewhat less depressed elytra 
(with their more numerous punctures and less arcuated ba»al 
line), in combination with its posteriorly narrower*prothorax 
and the fimbriated hinder tibiae of its male sex, will immediately 
distinguish it from that insect. The C . angustulm occurs 
sparingly throughout the sylvan regions of Tencriffo, especially 
towards their upper limits, where it may be found under damn 
stones and beneath the loose rotting bark of trees. In such 
positions I have taken it on the ascent from Ycod el Alto to the 
Cumbre, at the Agua Mausa, and in the laurel-woods above 
Point Anaga and Taganana. It has also been communicated by 
the Bario do Gastello de Paiva. 

13. Calathus depresms. 

C. mgro-pieeus, latus, subdepressus; CApite prothoraceqne nitidis, 
hoc subquadrato, postiee lato, ad latera vix pallidiore et paulo re - 
curvo; elytris basi Utiusculis, linea basali in utroque leviter ar- 
cuata, sat profunde striatis, inters!itiis (in utroque sexu) swb- 
depressis, tertio punctis circa 6-10, quinto circa 5-7 et septimo 
circa 1-3 distinctis notatis; antennia pedibuuque picco-testaceis. 
Mas tibiis intermedia versus apicem vix flmbriatis (posticis fere, 
forsan omnino simplicibus). 

Fam. tibiis simplicibus. 

Long. corp. lin. 4-5. 

Calathus depressusl, Brulll, in Webb et Bertb. (Col.) 55, pi. 2. f. 1 (1833). 
Habitat in sylvaticis Tenerife, sub lapidibus sat vulgaris. 

The dark hue and broad outline of this Calathus (the pro¬ 
thorax of which is considerably wider behind than in front, and 
is but slightly recurved at the edges), added to its rather deeply 
striated elytra (which are subopake in both sexes, and have their 
ditcal punctures of the number indicated above), will sufficiently 
characterise it. The hinder tibiae of the male are almost (if not 
indeed entirely) simple; and even the intermediate once are but 
very shortly and obscurely fimbriated towards their inner apex: 
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nevertheless the latter are, I think, quite sufficiently so to warrant 
its admission into my second section. Although M* Brulle's very 
brief and meagre description applies almost equally to about 
two-thirds of the Canarian Calathi, yet, with the assistance of 
his figure and of the size there given of it (though, as already 
mentioned, that length does not tally with what he states), I 
believe that this is the insect to which he intended to apply the 
name of C. depressus, and I have consequently quoted it as 
such. 

It is universal within the sylvan districts of Teneriffe, and is 
perhaps the most common of the Canarian Calathi ; neverthe¬ 
less, although widely distributed over the island, I have never 
met with it in actual profusion anywhere. I have taken it at 
and above Ycod el Alto, at the Agua Mansa, and at the Agua 
Garcia, as also at Las Mercedes and in the woods towards Ta- 

S mana and Point Anagn. I have likewise received it from the 
arao do Castello de Paiva, and from Professor Hecr of Zurich, 
who obtained it from M. Ilartung. 

14. Calathus appendiculatus , n. sp. 

(7. fusco-piceus, depressus j capite nitido; prothorace subsequali, 
subquadrato, postice latiore, ad latera paulo pallidiore anguste et 
leviter recurvo, ad basin ipsissimam fere immarginato; elytris 
linea basali in utroque recta, Btriatis, interstitio tertio punctis circa 
3-5 sat distinctis notato ; antennis pedibusque testaoeis. 

Mas omnino nitidus, interstitiis subconvexis; tibiis posterioribus 
intus densissime fimbriatis. 

Feern. prothorace elytrisque opaeis, interstitiis valde depressis; tibiis 
simplicibus. 

Long. corn. lin. 5 

Habitat Canariam Grandem: in montibua sylvaticis inter oppida 
Gaidar et Teror d, 21 Ap. a.d. 1858 pauca specimina collegi. 

Apart from all other characters, the peculiar sexual differences 
of this fine Calathus (the males of which are entirely bright, 
whilst the females have their protkorax and elytra opake) will at 
once separate it from all the others as yet detected at the Cana¬ 
ries. In their elytral impressions, the present insect and the 
two following ones are on the ordinary type, the number being 
reduced to three or four on the third interstice, from which it 
would appear that those species which have them more or leva 
increased are, according to the data hitherto accumulated, con* 
fined to Teneriffe. The C. appendiculatus seems to be peculiar 
to the sylvan regions of Grand Canary, where, on the 21st of 
April, lo58,1 captured several specimens of it, beneath moist 
rotting bark, in the remains of the ancient forest of SI Doratnet, 
on the mountain road between Gaidar and Teror. 
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15. Calathus barbatus , n. ftp. 

C. fusco-piceua, subdepressus; capite prothoraceque nitidis, hoc sub- 
quadrato postice vix latiore, ad latera pallidiore ct leviter recurvo; 
elytria vix subconvexis et vix obscurioribus, linea basali in utroque 
subrecta, leviter striatis, interstitio tertio punctis 3-4 distinctis 
notato; an tennis pedibusque testaceis. 

Mas interstitiis subconvexis; tibiis posterioribus intus apicem versus 
dense fimbriatis ; posticis subeurvatis. 

Foem. interstitiis depressis; tibiis simplicibus. 

Long. corn, lin, 3§-4$. 

Habitat Canariam Grandem, in regionibus El Monte et Tarajana 
tempore veraali a.d. 1858 deprehensus. 

Like the last species, the C . barbatm would appear to be pe¬ 
culiar to Grand Canary,—descending, however, into sub- sylvan 
spots of a rather lower elevation than those tenanted by that 
insect. It may be known from it by its very much smaller size 
and by its sexes being almost equally shining, its prothorax 
being in them both (as is the case with all the Canarian Calathi 
except the appendiculatus) equally polished. In minor charac¬ 
ters, its elytra are a trifle more convex than those of the appendi¬ 
culatus, and have their basal line rather more curved; and the 
four hinder tibiae of its males are fimbriated along a rather shorter 
portion of their inner edge. I took it, not uncommonly, in the 
region of El Monte, as also on the mountains of Tarajana, 
during the spring of 1858. 

16. Calathus spretus, n. sp. 

C. fusco-piceus, subconvexus; capite prothor&ceque nitidis, hoc sub- 
quadrato, postice vix latiore, ad latera paulo pallidiore et leviter 
recurvo; elytris subconvexis* ovatis, paulo (priesertim in sexu 
feemineo) obscurioribus, linea basali in utroque recta, leviter striatis, 
interstitiis (in utroque sexu) subdepressis, tertio punctis 3-4 di¬ 
stinctis notato; antennis pedibusque rufo-testaceis. 

Mas tibiis posterioribus (sed praesertim intermediis) intus versus 
apicem paulo densius ciliatis. 

Foem . tibiis simplicibus. 

Long. oorp. lin. 4-4j. 

Habitat in ins. Hierro, mense Februario a. d. 1858 deprehensus. 

In general aspect the present Calathus comes so near to the 
C. barbatus, that, were it not for the essential differences displayed 
by the tibiae of the males Of the two species, I should not have he¬ 
sitated to consider them as identical; but since the former has the 
four hindertibiaeof itsraalesa/mosf simple intemally,andthe poste¬ 
rior pair straight, whilst the latter has them powerfully fimbriated, 
with the posterior ones slightly curved, I cannot but regard 
them as dissimilar, and so lay greater stress on the other minute 
differences which they display inter se than I should ordinarily 
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have done. Independently, therefore, of this primary distinc¬ 
tion (which of itself would be sufficient to separate them), I may 
just add that the C . spretus may be known from its ally by (on 
the average) its slightly larger bulk and rather darker hue ; by 
its prothorax being perhaps a little less rounded at the sides, 
and its elytra a little more so; and by the latter being just per¬ 
ceptibly more convex and opake, with their basal line somewhat 
straighter. 

Whilst the C . barbatus is apparently confined to Grand Ca¬ 
nary, the present species has been observed only in Hierro, 
where several specimens of it were captured by Mr. Gray and 
myself during our visit to that islaud in February 1858. 


XXXIX.— On the Microscopic Life of the Island of St. Paul , in 
the Southern Ocean . By Professor Ehrenberg*. 

Oases in great deserts, and islands of difficult access in the di¬ 
stant ocean, often fill the naturalist with a longing desire for a 
knowledge of the forms of life existing on them. It seems as if 
something of a virgin nature—something primaeval, and not 
yet profaned by man—might possibly be retained there, the 
knowledge of which might enable us to sec more deeply into the 
original manifestations of life on our planet. On the other hand, 
the expectation at least will be excited of finding, together and 
connected in isolated spots, certain natural variations of a sim¬ 
pler type of life, which elsewhere have been altered by innu¬ 
merable opportunities of intermixture, until the original forms 
have become unrecognizable. It is with a feeling of devotion, 
with a beating heart, that the naturalist, whether young or old, 
approaches such localities as are closed to common intercourse, 
regarding them in the light of something sacred. Experience 
and the quietude of advancing years cool many a warm hope; 
but the idea constantly awakens freshly that on some distant 
island some treasure of this kind is to be found,—just as New 
Holland has retained its Marsupial Mammals, and New Zealand 
and Madagascar their gigantic birds—living in the one ease, 
in the others scarcely dead. 

The small Island of St. Paul, situated in the midst of the 
Southern Ocean, at nearly an equal distance (3000 nautical miles) 
from the Cape of Good Hope and Adelaide in New Holland, 
which was first discovered and named by Antonio Van Diemen, 
in 1683, as the southernmost of the two islands of Amsterdam 

* Translated from the f Monatsbericht der Berliner Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften/ December 1861* p. 1065. 
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and St. Paul, baa recently been examined with the most devoted 
seal and care, at the special desire of Alexander Von Humboldt, 
by the Austrian circumnavigatory expedition of the frigate 
4 Novara/ . The great distance of this island from the active 
traffic of the world, and the already published review of the 
larger forms of life accessible to the naked eye, induced me to 
submit the cinders and samples of earth sent to me by Professor 
Hochstetter, the geologist to the expedition, to a careful exami- 
nation in respect of the microscopic forms of life; and I desire 
now to append the results of this investigation, as an expression 
of thanks to the unwearied and most meritorious efforts of that 
observer. 


SHORT DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND. 

[From the journals of the 4 Novara/ by Dr. Scherzer.] 

The greatest length of the Island of St. Paul, which, according 
to the recent observations, is situated in 38° 42' 65" S, lat. and 
77° 81' 18" W. long., is three nautical miles; its greatest breadth, 
from S.E. to N.W., two nautical miles; and it» total surface 
1,600,000 square fathoms. Its form is that of a simple crater- 
wall surrounding a nearly circular crater-lake, the latter being 
3984 Viennese feet in greatest breadth, and 34 fathoms (=^204 
feet) in depth. The highest point of the crater-margin is 846 
Viennese feet above the level of the sea. 

The rocks are basaltic lavas, consisting of glassy oligoclase 
and augite, with intermixed olivine and magnetic iron. From 
a sharp profile on the eastern Bide, the petrographic structure of 
the island may be clearly seen. Here four principal periods of 
the geological development of the island make their appearance, 
three submarine and one supramarine, of which more accurate 
proof is desirable. At present the island is only in the state of 
a quiescent fumarole. Pure aqueous vapours, without any trace 
of vapours of sulphurous and muriatic acids, flow forth from the 
clefts of the inner margin of the crater, and, on the summit of 
the island, from the fissures of the newest bed of lava. 

With regard to the period of the last great geological change, 
it appears, from the journals of the 'Novara' of the year 1857, 
that 160 years previously (namely, in 1697, when the Hutch 
captain Willem de Vlaming saw the island) the entrance to the 
crater-basin was still closed by a dam 5 feet in height, and that 
at the present day this entrance is open, for a width of 306 feet, 
for the admission of boats at all times of the day, and has a 
depth of 2-3 feet of water at ebb-tide, and of 9 feet at the flood. 
Whether storms and the action of the waves during the last 
160 years have broken down the dam, or whether au internal 
volcanic movement has assisted in producing the effect, may re* 
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main doubtful; the alteration in that time is certainly attested. 
The flames and masses of smoke observed by d’Entrecasteau for 
two whole days in 1792, on the neighbouring island of Amsterdam, 
were repeated before the eyes of the naturalists by the accidental 
ignition of the dry grass, depriving the supposition that the 
islands were active at that time of its probability. 

THE LARGER FORMS OF LIFE. 

Great was the anxious suspense of the body of scientific men 
as they approached the island. As soon as the anchor was 
dropped, a small boat was seen approaching, with three wild- 
looking tneu in it. These human inhabitants were neither ab¬ 
origines nor shipwrecked seamen, but Frenchmen, voluntary 
colonists from St. Denis in the Isle of Bourbon, who, for the 
sake of the fishery, had established themselves near a Bpring, in 
the same way as the two sea-bear-hunters who were found settled 
there, in 1793, by the English man-of-war * Lion/ and who had 
remained for more than a year. Twice in the year a ship en¬ 
ables the French colonists to communicate with the Mascarene 
Islands. 

The examination of the island, continued during two weeks 
and a half by the whole scientific body landed there on purpose, 
has furnished us with an exhaustive view of all the larger forms 
of life of this isolated extinct volcano. 

Of vegetable forms St. Paul contains neither tree nor shrub ; 
but poppies, parsley, potatoes, and outs, growing wild, gave 
testimony to the previous settlement of Europeans. Of plants in 
general, besidesthe introduced cultivated species andtheir constant 
companions Sonchus arvensis , Digitaria , Plantago , Ceratium , and 
Stellaria media , the whole island presented 56 species indepen¬ 
dent of man,—namely, 11 probably aborigiual Phanerogamia 
(6 Grasses, 1 Cyperacean), 2 Ferns, 1 Lycopodium, 8 Mosses, 
2 Liverworts, 4 Lichens, and 33 Algae. The grasses form no 
meadows but the plants are only closely approximated ; never¬ 
theless they constitute the general covering of the soil. Their 
decay forms the mould, which is sometimes several feet thick. 

Of peculiar Mammals there was no trace; but there were 
pigs, goats, cats, and rabbits, which had become wild, and also 
rats and mice. The sea-bears (Arctocephalu* faklandicus), which 
were formerly abundant, have disappeared, although as late as 
1793 the eolonists found there were completing a cargo of 
26,000 skins, as many animals came daily to the shore. 

Of Birds, a peculiar Tern (Sterna) $ a Skua (Siercorams an- 
tarotiem), the Broad-billed Petrel (Prim vittatus), three species 
of Albatross (Diomedea wulam , ZX chlerorhyncfw, and PAw&e- 
trirn fidiginosa) were observed and collected. A species of Pen- 
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gum ( Eudyptes chrysocoma) was remarkably abundant. With 
these widely distributed oceanic birds, there was only a single 
land-bird, a Swift (Cypselus); and the male appeared to be in 
attendance upon a sitting female. 

Of Fishes, a large Aeanthopterygian ( Cheihdactylus faeciatus), 
allied to the Uiubrc, constituted the principal object of the sea- 
fishery. With the hook, Thyrsitcs Aton and a few other formB 
were taken in the ship; and there were also Sharks. 

Of Amphibia the island showed no trace. 

Of Insects, with the exception of the introduced Clothes- 
Moth, there were no Lepidoptera; nor were there any Hymeno- 
ptera , Neuroptera , or indigenous (bthoptern . There were only 
one small ground-Beetle, two abundant Spiders, and one very 
small Homopteroua insect ( Delphax hemiptwa). There was also 
a species of the Isopod Crustacea, and with it our common 
Wood-louse ( Porcelho ); the Book-louse ( Psocus ), Earwig (J For- 
Jicula), and Flea were also present, and appeared to have been 
introduced. The Woodlouse was astonishingly abundant, cover¬ 
ing the island in such dense masses that one of the naturalists 
estimated its numbers at 6,000,000,000, assuming 100 speci¬ 
mens as the minimum on one square foot of surface. About 
the fumarolcs they always lay in heaps, dead and scorched. 
The similar absence of all Butterflies, Sphinges, and Bombyces 
in Iceland was explained by my late friend, the learned traveller 
and naturalist. Dr. Thienemann (Reise, 1827, p. 240), by their 
being more easily destroyed by showers of ashes; whilst Noctua 
and Oeometr<e exist in Iceland, and Butterflies live still further 
to the north. 

Of the higher Crustacea, a large Palinurus was very abundant 
in the sea, and proved to be very good eating. The Mollusca, 
which were not plentiful even in the dredge, were mostly very 
small. The largest was a TYitvnium, 3 inches in length, taken 
in the sea. There were 3 small Brachiopods. 

The sum-total of the species of animals enumerated in the 

S encral account of the voyage scarcely amounts to 20, independ¬ 
ent of human agency. 

However possible it might be to add a few fishes and some para¬ 
sites of the widely distributed birds and of the fishes to the fauna 
of the island, or to catalogue marine sheila and worms in larger 
numbers than were furnished by the dredge, still the terrestrial 
fauna, which particularly interests us, has been in fact settled 
at the above small number of forms by remarkably expert and 
tealous observers. A few insects which had concealed themselves 
during stormy and rainy days might probably come forth in the 
quiet sunshine; and at other seasons of the year a few more 
species of animals and plants might be collected, which were in- 
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visible in November and December; but the number of 76 indi¬ 
genous forms of the larger plants and animals appears to be 
very nearly the extreme limit of the palpable life of the island, 
and may be adopted here only as a standard of comparison with 
the microscopic impalpable life. 

THE MICROSCOPIC FORMS OF LIFE. 

Professor Hochstetter sent me first of all some specimens of 
cinders and earths from the base and the elevated surface of the 
volcano. The increasing interest of the investigation induced 
me to make special requests, and called forth from Professor 
Hochstetter further explanations and the transmission of other 
materials. In this way 1 obtained fifteen different samples. 

Review and Characteristics of the Materials. 
a. From the shore and base of the crater . 

1. Sand from the hot place close to the shore of the crater- 
basin. No. 171.—The spot is covered by the sea at high water. 
At a depth of £-1 foot, the thermometer rose to 168°, 187°, 
196°, 197°*6, and 201° F. The bare foot could not bear to rest 
on the surface, and was scalded when slightly sunk. The spe¬ 
cimen is dry, and consists of a moderately fine sharp sand of a 
dark-grey colour, with numerous black, yellowish, and white 
grains, mostly a little coarser than ordinary writing-sand. Acids 
produce no perceptible effervescence. When heated to redness, 
many of the dark particles become paler, and the brown ones 
more yellowish. Ten analyses of the finest parts, suspended 
in distilled water, gave only a slight intermixture of organic 
particles in a greatly predominating mass of sand composed of 
cindery fragments of different colours, many of which were 
doubly refractive. Only two Polygastria and three Phytolitharia 
could be particularly registered; they were all completely iso¬ 
lated. From the scanty intermixture of the latter, this sand 
evidently has no connexion with the humus of the island; and 
although the two Polvgastria establish beyond a doubt a con¬ 
nexion with the neighbouring bc&, all the intermixed calcareous 
particles of sea-sand are wanting. The sand consequently con¬ 
sists of fine cindery particles, and of a few accidentally intro¬ 
duced terrestrial ana marine organisms of the smallest size. 

Each of the analyses here given relates, as in other cases, 
to about one-third of a cubic line (a portion as large as a 
pin's head) of the mass, spread thinly with water upon mica, 
dried, and coated with Canada balsam: every particle of this, 
however small, was examined with a power of 300 diameters. 

Ann . Mag . N, Hist . Scr. 3. VoL ix. * 26 
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2. Stone from the hot spring , coated with calcareous incrusta¬ 
tions and Oscillatoria . No. 167.—1 have received two breccia¬ 
like, coarsely granular, but not porous specimens of stone, 
nearly 2 inches in diameter, exhibiting, in a black fundamental 
mass, white amorphous grains, often 1 line in diameter, and 
sometimes separable, which are glassy at their margins, but 
mostly opake in the middle. The spring has a temperature of 
131° F., a somewhat alkaline reaction, and a strongly mineral 
taste. At high water it is covered by the sea. The specimens 
have formed the walls of a natural supply-pipe. Muriatic acid 
dissolves a portion of the incrusting coat with effervescence; a 
considerable portion remains unaltered. Of the latter a portion 
is felt-like, and composed of very delicate organic elements; an¬ 
other portion is earthy. The felty masses arc partly of a green 
colour (they were living), partly colourless or white (dead?). 
The green portions are entirely felted Oscillatoria , one of which 
(a very fine one) closely resembles O. labyrinthiformis; the other, 
which is rather coarser, is of a more vivid green. The pale- 
yellowish and white felted masses arc made up of the same forms 
bleached, but also frequently of dense colonies of hitherto un¬ 
known forms (Phalarina Wullerstorfii , Cymhoplea Novara, Collo - 
sigma Scherzeri, and Collorhapkis Sellenyi ), amongst which various 
other forms lie isolatedly. The total result of twenty analyses 
enables us to register, besides the Oscillatoria, 14 Polygastria, 
4 Phytolitharia (of which 3 are Spoil goli tiles) and 1 Lepido- 
ptcrous scale. The new genera are mostly amorphous jellies, in 
which scattered and densely aggregated Navicuiacea lie without 
order. 

3. Cinder from the coast , covered with Serpu/a . X.—The frag¬ 
ment of cinder, rather more than 2 inches in diameter, is very 
porous, with tho principal mass dark brown; it resembles a 
firmly cemented dark-brown sand, and has white enclosed grains, 
glassy at the margin, and not acted upon by acids, like those in 
No. 2. The Serpu/a are mostly oovered with a thin green coat 
of Algss. The fragment, previously freed from all foreign dust 
by strong blowing on all sides, was repeatedly shaken strongly, 
in a suitable vessel, with distilled water, by which a slight tur¬ 
bidity of the water was produced. In the deposit there were, 
in twenty analyses, 42 organic forms: — viz. 12 Polygastria, 
12 Phytolitharia, 14 Folythalamia, 2 Polycystina, 1 Bryozoon, 
1 Zoohtharion. 

4. Coarse black sand from the shore. No. 154.—The sand 
resembles coarse gunpowder, and only contains a few whitish 
silicious particles. Many of the black grains follow the magnet, 
and appear to be a magnetic iron-sand. There were no organic 
forms. 
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b. From, the upper surface of the volcano. 

5. Bog iron-ore from the upper margin of the crater . Y.— 
The sample consists of some fragments, an inch or more in dia¬ 
meter, of a deposit resembling bog iron-ore, coursely granular, 
full of holes, and of a reddish-brown colour. The weathered 
surface is whitish; the fresh fractures exhibit many cavities, 
several lines in diameter, filled with a red, ochrey, friable earth. 
Here and there glassy streaks of greater solidity occur in the 
mass. Acid is absorbed without effervescence; calcination pro¬ 
duces no change in the red colour. After the surface had been 
well blown, the bright-red friable inner parts were crushed in 
distilled water, and, after the clear water had been poured away, 
boiled with muriatic acid, The fluid became greenish, and a 
whitish silica, free from iron, remained behind. Ten analyses of 
this mass furnished 30 striking organic forms:— 6 Polygustria, 
0 Phytolithana, 3 Polycystma, 1 Geolithe. Decided marine 
forms were mixed with very striking freshwater forms, otherwise 
than in the other cases. 

6 . Bright •red earth from the highest points of the island , under 
the turf No. 161.—The entire upper margin of the crater pre¬ 
sents red earth of this kind, apparently the upper beds of lava 
and cinders decomposed into iron-ochre or brown ironstone. 
The sample is a bright, rusty-red, fine earth, which does not 
effervesce with acid, and, when calcined, becomes first blackish, 
and afterwards only a very little darker, at last even resuming 
its original colour. In washing, the greater part is suspended 
in the water, and only a few sand-grains remain; these, also, 
form rough particles between the fingers, whilst the mass is of 
impalpable fineucss. When the red earth is boiled with muriatic 
acid, iron is extracted, and a white earth, scarcely diminished in 
volume, is left. 

This earth is exceedingly remarkable when examined by the 
microscope. It consists, with the exception of a very few quartzose 
glassy sand-brains, entirely of well-preserved fine, and coarser 
silicious particles from grasses, with a few shells of Polygastria 
intermixed. That these particles, covered individually with a thin 
coat of peroxide of iron, which ecases to be perceptible under a 
magnifying power of 300 diameters, were produced, as might be 
supposed from appearances, by the weathering and decomposition 
of beds of lava and cinders, is impossible, from the sharpness and 
good preservation of their forms; but a baking and hardening of 
the decomposed grassy vegetation to form superficial cindery 
rocks, and an action of the volcano upon such masses, colouring 
them with peroxide of iron, is readily conceivable even at a high 
temperature; the circumstance that the oxide of iron in them is 

26* 
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not a hydrate, but anhydrous oxide of iron, and therefore quite 
distinct from the very similar iron-ochre, is favourable to this 
view, (Compare No* 5.) Ten analyses have enabled 25 Phy- 
tolitharia, amongst which is 1 Spongolithe and 1 Polygastrian, 
to be determine d as constituent elements. The small quantity 
of inorganic sand is not glassy, but strongly doubly refractive; 
and the behaviour of its white particles resembles that of the 
white portion of the cinders indicated as oligoclase. The Lt~ 
thosplicpj'idia predominate, and are the smallest forms. Lithosty- 
lidiim rude is large, and often very numerous. Although the 
Lil/wspharidta have their outlines always sharp and smooth, the 
Lithostyfidia usually appear spongy and, as it were, eaten away. 
One of their chemical constituents appears to have been ex¬ 
tracted from them. The stelligerous forms, described as Li - 
thosemata, occur not unfrequently. 

7. Dark-brown earth under the turf of the most elevated sur» 
faces, No. 166.—The fine dark-brown earth, which becomes 
black when wetted, docs not effervesce with acids. When cal¬ 
cined, it becomes first blackish, and then of a darker brown than 
before. It contains many root-fibres of plants, which are visible 
to the naked eye. When washed, there remains a fine variegated 
sand in which many Pliytolitharia are imbedded. Lithosphceridia 
are rare; but Amphidiscus truncatus, Lit hasty lidium clepsammi - 
dium, and L. rude arc abundant. No Lithosemata . In all, ten 
analyses gave 4 Polygastria and 21 Phytolitharia, such as parti¬ 
cles of grasses, but no Spongolithe. 

8, Dark-brown earth under the turf of the highest region of the 
island. No. 165.—Dull dark-brown earth, which does not effer¬ 
vesce with acids, and, when calcined, becomes first black, and 
then white. Impalpable when rubbed between the fingers. In 
ten analyses, 24 organic forms were found; these were all sili- 
cious particles of grasses, except I Spongolithe, most probably 
blown in. t 

Tn the form, abundance, and intermixture of the forms, this 
earth exactly resembles the red earths Nos. 5 and 6. Only a small 
quantity, disappearing in the mass, of decomposed vegetable 
cellular tissue (true humus) is intermixed with it; but still this 
is the part which gives the brown colour. Iron, on the con¬ 
trary, is entirely wanting. This fact is important, because by it 
the iron in Nob. 5 and 6 is shown to be a foreign intermixture, not 
appertaining to those grass-particles, and either produced by vol¬ 
canic action or by non-volcanic deposition from water. The 
apparently black humus of the island, where quite free from 
volcanic dust, is only formed by Phytolitharia with a little 
soluble cellular matter, and without lime. 
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9. Red fumarole-clay on the plateau at the highest margin of 
the crater. No. 197.—The specimen is a yellowish-brown, dry, 
friable, clayey earth, dried into lumps, and plastic when moist, 
which has a sharp sandy feel when rubbed between the fingers. 
The colour is a rather duller red, and more like loam, than that 
of No. 5. On the addition of acids, no effervescence or other 
change is produced. When calcined, the mass becomes first 
blackish, then reddish brown, darker than before, and not blood- 
red. When boiled with muriatic acid, it becomes very pale and 
whitish. Under a magnifying power of 300 diameters, the mass 
appears like a very fine clay. Ten analyses gave only 8 recog¬ 
nizable forms as organic elements. By the washing of the finest 
clay, the sharply sanely residue in a watch-glass gave numerous 
Lithustylidia , but only a few well preserved. Various half- 
decomposed bacilliform fragments might belong to the same 
forms. The most remarkable forms were numerous spherules, 
often of very small size, which were unaltered by boiling in 
muriatic acid, round or oval in shape, very smooth and finely 
cellular in the interior. As I once found four of them adhering 
together, the middle one being smaller and also of irregular 
shape, I have indicated.these structures as hyalithic Morpho- 
lithes. They often resemble a Haliomma; they contain air in 
their interior within numerous small cells, into which balsam 
gradually penetrates from the surface. With polarized light, 
they often, but not always, become opalescent. The latter 
characteristic excludes them very distinctly from the organic 
forms. 

10. Moss-turf from a soil of moist blackish-brown humus. 
No. 6.—The sample is a dense satiny moss-turf, without fructi¬ 
fication ; it is prooably a Bryum. After softening and squeezing 
a portion in distilled water, there occurred, as a turbidity, in ten 
analyses, 8 Polygastria (6 Diatoms) and 16 Phytolitharia, 
amongst which are 2 Spongolithes; together, 24 organic forms. 
Brown irregular particles, amongst which were many small 
fragments of Phytolitharia, predominate. Pinnularia borealis 
and Lithostylidiuin rude are very abundant; the rest occur 
singly* 

11. Bright-green moss upon black humus. No. 7.—The sample 
is a moss-turf with large bright-green stems, resembling a Hyp- 
num, and adherent traces of Lichens ( Cladonia ). Such bright- 
green moss showed itself on the declivities of the volcanic cone, 
near the highest margin of the crater, on the hottest places. 
When stirred in distilled water, the earth furnished, in ten ana¬ 
lyses, 8 Polygastria and 15 Phytolitharia ; together, 23 forms. 
Amongst much brown rotten cellular tissue, Lithostylidia, Ar- 
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cello globulus, and Pinmlaria borealis are particularly plentiful; 
Eunotia amphioxys is rare. 

12. Bright-green moss-turf from a hot place. No. 12.—A frag¬ 
ment of a loose moss-turf, with a slight coat of lichens ( Cladonia) 
and various mosses, from the upper margin of the crater. In 
ten analyses of the finest particles, in portions of the size of a 
pin's head, diffused under water and covered with Canada balsam, 
6 Polygastria, 18 Phytohtharia, and 1 egg of a Tardigrade, al¬ 
together 25 forms, were observed. The greatest part of the 
layer of humus consists of rotten cellular tissue, appearing brown 
by transmitted light. Lithostylidia, and especially Pinnularia 
bmeahs, are extremely plentiful, together with Difflugia sentinu - 
lam . Eunotia amphioxys is not rare; the rest occur singly. 

13. Green coating on humus on moist declivities. No. 9 . —The 
sample consists of thin black parings of the layer of humus, 
with the upper surface greenish. Softened and suspended in 
distilled water, the fine deposit in the watch-glass showed 28 
organic structures in ten portions of the size of a pin's head, 
namely, 11 Polygastria, 16 Phytohtharia, and 1 Tardigrade; 
amongst these there were cellular parts of grasses with fissures. 
The greater part of the Polygastria are Arcellina, and the two 
cosmopolite forms Pinnularia borealis and Eunotia amphioxys. 
The Phytohtharia are only portions of grasses. The Tardigrade 
is not rare, and cannot be distinguished from the very widely 
distributed Macrobiotus Hufelandit. 

14. Moss-turf of Sphagnum , without any earthy soil. No. 10.— 
The sample consists of four clean steins, 3 inches long, without 
fructification. When softened in distilled water, and repeatedly 
squeezed, the half of them produced a slight turbidity in the 
water. Ten analyses of the deposit in the watch-glass furnished 
6 Polygastria, 7 Phytolitharia, and 2 small seeds; together, 
16 forms. Difflugia are very numerous, especially D.scminulum 
and Frauenfeldti ; of the former there were sometimes from four 
to six at once in the field. 

15. Green Liverwort-turf upon moist black humus . No. 18.— 
The specimen, which was about two inches across, contained 
chiefly Jungermannia *, but amongst these there were many fern- 
capsules and seeds. Ten aualyses of the finest earthy particles 
furnished 81 forms, namely, 10 Polygastria, 14 Phytolitharia, 
8 Rotatoria, 1 Anguillula , 2 small seeds, and a portion of a plant 
resembling the epidermis of a grass. The Arcellina predomi¬ 
nated amongst decayed parts of plants, especially Difflugia areo- 
lata . The Rotatoria are not rare, but never occur many toge¬ 
ther. The Difflugia appear to reside with them in the axils of 
the leaves of the plant. 
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Results. 

The whole of the microscopic forms of the Island of St. Paul 
thus brought to light arc— 

Organic silicious forms. 

35 Bacillarite (Polygastria). 

5 Polycystina. 

G7 Phytolitharia. 

2 Gcolithes. 

• 

Calcareous forms . 

14 Polythalamia. 

1 Bryozoon. 

1 Zoolitharion. 

Soft forms . 

3 Rotatoria. 

2 Tardigrada. 

1 Anguillula. 

13 Arcellina (Polygastria). 

1 Lepidopterous scale. 

7 Portions of plants. 

2 Oscillatoriae. 

154 

Inorganic forms . 

7 kinds. 

161 

To these may be added isolated mouse-hairs and dved blue 
and red fibres of wool, originating from the clothes of men or 
from filter-paper. 

Of the whole 161 kinds, 76 are independent organisms; the 
other organic forms are characteristic parts of larger organisms, 
mostly grasses and sponges. 

Of inorganic characteristic forms 7 are registered. 

Besides these 154 organic and 7 inorganic forms, no traces of 
any others could be detected with a power of 300 diameters and 
even more. 

The whole of the structures registered belong to the six classes 
already indicated in the ‘ Mikrogeologie' as widely distributed on 
the earth, and to their well-known families. But among them 
there are six forms which had to be described under new generic 
names, and which therefore may be particularly characteristic of 
this small island. These are the genera Collorhaphis, Collosigma , 
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Cymboplea, and Pkalarina amongst the Diatomeae; Chatotrochus 
amongst the Polythalamia; and Lithosema amongst the Pliyto- 
litharia. 

In all, there arc 29 forms out of the 154 which have never 
been observed elsewhere by me; namely, 15 Polygastria, 11 
Phytolitharia, 3 Polythalamum and perhaps more, and 2 Rota¬ 
toria. Of these 18 are independent organisms. 

If they be divided into terrestrial and marine forms, 48 out of 
the 154 organic forms belong to the sea, the remaining 106 being 
land and freshwater organisms. 

As Tardigrada and Rotatoria were to be 3etected in some of 
the specimens, I immediately tried with great care whether they 
would give any signs of life in water, or whether they could 
be brought to full vital activity, which has usually been erro¬ 
neously described as a resuscitation from death. The dry mate¬ 
rials, which were collected in December 1857, and reached me 
in 1861, and were consequently more than three years old, ex¬ 
hibited no signs of vitality in any of the forms in which these 
were expected, although in previous experiments with materials 
from other localities 1 had been able to observe life still retained 
even for four years. We can revive no dead organisms, even 
the smallest 1 

There is, however, no doubt that the independent microscopic 
life of the island cannot be regarded as completed by these 
76 independent forms. By observations quietly and specially 
directed to them, the stagnating snow and rain-water or the 
muddy earth, however little it may strike the eye, may present 
numerous other forms which disappear after death, as I found 
to be the case in the deserts of Africa forty years ago. 

Of the 76 independent minute forms, 8 are shelless animals 
(Anguillula;, Rotatoria, and Tardigrada), 13 Arcellina with mem¬ 
branous carapaces, 4*0 silicious-shelled (Diatoms and Polycys- 
tina), and 15 calcareous-shelled (Polythalamia and Bryozoa). 

Several of the independent forms bearing silicious shells are 
very numerous in their localities; but there exists no Kiesel- 
guhr, tripoli or polishirig-slatc formed by them. On the con¬ 
trary, the so-called humus-soil is formed principally of the 57 
silicious particles of grasses, some, however, with Naviculacea. 

As, according to the investigations of the botanists of the 
expedition, there were only 11 indigenous Phanerogamic plants 
and only 7 grasses upon the island, the whole of the 57 silicious 
particles of grasses which form the upper soil under the turf 
are undoubtedly derived from these 7 grasses. The few isolated 
Spongolithes belong to the sea, and never contribute much to the 
mass. 

The grassy soil or humus, which in the upper parts of the 
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island resembles Kicselguhr, and consists chiefly of Phytolitharia, 
is black when moist, brown when dry; but in the vicinity of the 
fumaroles it is often of a bright ochreous rusty red (Nos. 6,7,8). 
By ignition, the black earths become not red, but white. The 
iron is therefore no constituent of the Pkytolitharia, but an ex¬ 
traneous constituent introduced no doubt by the volcanic fuma- 
rolcs. If the rusty-red earth, which, as reported, appears here 
and there to be a product of the weathering of bog iron-ore 
and brown ironstone, behaves everywhere like the samples, we 
arc compelled, on account of its organic composition, to reverse 
the notion, and to*regard the rocks standing in connexion with 
such earths as consisting of the latter repeatedly baked, hardened 
and metamorphosed. 

The slight mixture of the Thytolitharian humus with in¬ 
organic sand and volcanic ashes appears of importance. From 
this we may undoubtedly draw many conclusions as to the acti¬ 
vity of the volcano. If the average annual mass of the humus 
can be ascertained, wc shall be able to judge approximately, from 
the thickness of the earthy mound, of the last period of repose 
of the volcano. Showers of ashes must have immediately effected 
a great change in such pure Phytolitharian humus. The sam¬ 
ples, however, relate to considerable depths in the mass, and not 
to the immediate surface. 

Further, the earths and rocks investigated allow us to express 
the opinion that the looser earthy coverings of the mound, 
whether black or red, are freshwater formations. With the ex¬ 
ception of No. 5, all the marine forms registered are from points 
on the shore within high water. No considerable action of the 
sea upon the soil produced by the grassy vegetation and the up¬ 
permost rocks dependent upon this is anywhere indicated by the 
intermixture of marine forms; consequently the union of the 
crater-lake with the outer sea, produced since the year 1697, 
cannot lead us to the conclusion that a rising and swell of the 
sea touching the upper part of the land has formerly taken 
place. 

The rock No. 5 from the upper margin of the crater (846 ft.) 
appears to be particularly interesting. It resembles a bog 
iron-ore, and has been so described by me. From its rich 
marine organic admixture, it appears to me, in the midst of the 
freshwater formations, as the ancient sea-bed, which the volcano 
has forced up, with little change at the time of its elevation, 
and impregnated with oxide of iron. Perhaps other materials 
in the collections of the i Novara' may furnish further evidence, 
especially as to the thickness of the mass. 

It is eight vears since 1 registered, from Kerguelen's Land, 
situated still further towards the south pole, 56 microscopic 
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forms, of which 22 Species were figured. These investigations 
were published, in 185 1, in the * Mikrogeologie.’ According to 
this, St. Paul’s and Kerguelen’s Land have 23 forms in com¬ 
mon, namely, 14 Polygastria, 8 Phytolitharia, and 1 Anguillula. 
In Kerguelen’s Land there was one now genus, Disiphonia, of 
which the same species has recently occurred again on Mont 
Blanc (1859, Monatsber. 7 79), and a second species in New 
Zealand (1861, Monatsber. 887). In St. Paul’s 5 peculiar ge¬ 
nera have been discovered; and it may be worthy of notice that 
the DiJJlugia seminulum , registered by me from Monte Rosa and 
the Himalayas, has been brought from St. Paul’s in great abun¬ 
dance, together with 9 or 10 other species, some of which arc 
new. 

According to the existing indications of its substance as far as 
they could be tested, the Island of St. Puul docs not belong to 
the lands which were above the water before the last great geo¬ 
logical catastrophe; it appears to be a volcanic elevation of a 
more modern, although prehistoric period. All the neu> genera 
of microscopic independent beings belong to mineral waters and 
salt water, and not to the land . The Lithosemata are silicious 
particles of grasses, one of which has been formerly described 
and figured by me as Lithostglidium comtum of the trade-wind 
dust, and another as Lithostglidium omatum. Traces of quite 
unknown and peculiar types of organic life, such as are exhibited 
by New Holluud, New Zealand, and Madagascar, are wanting in 
St. Paul’s, even amongst microscopic organisms. 

From all the specimens examined, however, it appears that in 
St. Paul’s an abundant, earth-forming, invisibly powerful organic 
life is going on. Whoever is inclined to regard the invisible as 
unimportant will leave it unnoticed. For my part, I cannot but 
regard this newly opened isolated focus of powerfully active 
minute life with deep interest, and wish much that many tra¬ 
vellers may be incited to assist as much as lies in their power 
in the further elucidation of the great invisible rock- and earth- 
forming life of Nature. Perhaps the present communication 
may serve to brin^ to light certain points of view which may be 
capable of awakening interest in many ways. 


XL.— On the Archaeopteryx lithographies, from the Lithographic 
Slate of Sotenhofen . By Hermann von Meyer*. 

Feathers, or indeed any remains of birds, have hitherto been 
known in no rock older than the Tertiary period. Reports of 
greater antiquity have not been confirmed. Either the speci- 

♦ Translated from Pataontographia, vol. x. p. 53, by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S 
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mens upon which they are founded do not belong to birds, or 
the formation, if it contained actual remains of birds, has been 
represented as more ancient than it really was. This applies 
even to the Olnrus slates, which were regarded as Cretaceous at 
the period when a bird occurred in them, whilst they are only 
Tertiary. In my investigations of this bird (Palseontogr. iv. 
p. 90), I have repeatedly indicated that the phenomenon known 
under the name of Ornithchnites , attributed to the footprints, 
traces, or tracks of birds, is but little fitted to decide so important 
a matter as the antiquity of existence of an entire class of ani¬ 
mals. It has been made use of to claim a high antiquity for 
birds. But Ichnology, or the whole theory of fossil footprints, 
reposes only upon phenomena of resemblance; and although 
philosopht*rs of the highest rank are to be found among its 
defenders, and its literuturc has acquired great dimensions, it is 
still destitute of a scientific foundation. 

Remains of birds have frequently been supposed to occur in 
the Lithographic Slate ; hut it appeared, upon closer investiga¬ 
tion, that these were derived from Pterodactyles , or from the 
Rhamphorhynchi, which belong to the same group, from the 
structure of which we cannot will conclude that the animals 
were clothed with feathers; and no traces of feathers were ever 
discovered with the numerous Ptcroductyles found, of some; of 
which the skeletons were perfect. (Sec my work f lieptilien aus 
deni lithographischen Schiefer/ 1800, p. 21.) 

From the circumstance that remains of birds were not to be 
found in pre-Tertiary formations, and that birds only begin to 
appear after the extinction of the Pterodactyles, which continued 
to occur up to the Chalk, it has been concluded that the Ptero- 
dactyle as it were represents the prototype of the bird. 

This rendered it the more surprising that recently a feather 
should be brought to light, and indeed precisely in the same 
formation, and even at the same spot, which furnishes the 
greatest number of Pterodactyles. This discovery is an event 
of so much importance in paleontology that it calls for the most 
thorough investigation Although I had not the least reason to 
doubt of the integrity of the source through which the fossil was 
intrusted to me, still I must admit that it was not without some 
mistrust that 1 set about the examination of the subject, which 
had to be carried out in all directions, and in which the chief 
object was to answer the following three questions 

1. Is the rock the Lithographic Slate of the Upper Jurassic 
series ? 

2. Is the object upon it a feather Ruch as birds possess ? 

3. Is the object really petrified, i. e. of the same age as the 
fossils of the Lithographic Slate ? 
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As regards the first question, I can assert that the fossil be¬ 
fore me, in its two corresponding slabs, is derived from the 
quarries of Solenhofen, whence it came to me direct. The stone 
agrees perfectly with the lithographic slate in fracture, weight, 
and mass. The colour is that of the ash-grey variety; the 
cleavage-surfaces are flat and spotted with brown, especially on 
the slab in which the feather is most distinctly shown. This 
slab is 0*022 metre, the opposite one 0*016 metre in thickness. 
The notion that the stone has been artificially prepared is quite 
inadmissible. On the outer surfaces small Echmoderms of the 
genus Saccosoma are observed, and these may serve to place the 
age of the stone beyond a doubt. 

The second question may also be answered most satisfactorily. 
The object occurring on the stone agrees in all its parts so per¬ 
fectly with the feather of a bird, that it is impossible to distin¬ 
guish it therefrom. The feather is admirubly preserved; the 
extremity of the stem alone is less distinctly exhibited, betraying 



a softer consistence of this part, which will be due to the fact 
that the feather was not completely developed, or that it belonged 
to a young animal. The entire length of the feather is 0*069 
metre, of which 0*054 belongs to the vane, which is truncated at 
right angles and rounded-off at the extremity, and has a nearly 
uniform breadth of 0*011 metre; the breadth only diminishes a 
little towards the truncated extremity. The stem was pretty 
strong, and measures fully 0*001 metre in thickness. The fibres 
of which the vane is composed may be distinctly traced; even 
the small barbules with which they are beset may be recognized. 
Here and there the vane gapes a little, probably in consequence 
of pressure upon the original curvature of the feather, which is 
completely flattened. It is at the same time nearly straight, and 
the vane on one side is twice as broad as that on the other, in 
which it resembles a wing or tail quill-feather. The vane is 
blackish brown, and becomes a little darker towards the ex¬ 
tremity, which might be due to the original coloration. This 
feather is only a little smaller and less rounded or more an¬ 
gular at the extremity of the vane than that of the common 
Partridge. 

Lastly, as regards the third question, 1 have employed the 
most careful investigation for its solution, but can only come to 
the conclusion that the feather is truly fossilized, and of the 
same age as the Lithographic Slate, to which, therefore, it truly 
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belongs, like the other fossils occurring therein. The employ¬ 
ment of the two corresponding slabs was of great service m 
these investigations. No notion of the feather being produced 
by human hands is admissible. No draughtsman could produce 
anything so real. Nor is there any 11101*6 room to think that a 
feather may have been pressed between two slabs of stone, and 
converted, by some process or other, into an artificial fossil. By 
careful examination it will be found that, notwithstanding its 
delicacy, the feather has produced slight impressions in the 
stone. The stone was therefore not fully hardened at the time 
of its being deposited. The substance into which the feather 
has been changed reminds one of the dendritic deposits; but 
dendritic formations have nothing to do with it. The mode of 
preservation resembles that of the birds’ feathers which I have 
examined from Tertiary strata, and which I shall shortly 
publish. 

As evidence of the genuineness of the feather, I may also 
state that upon the same clcavage-surfacc of the stone many 
small, fine, blackish fibres, like short hairs, are scattered about; 
these will likewise be derived from the epidermic covering of the 
animal. The fibres of the vane acquire a more liairlikc aspect 
towards the quill, and in its immediate vicinity there are also 
numerous little isolated hairs, or shorter and not plumose 
filaments. 

The genuineness of the feather found in the Lithographic 
Slate of Solenhofen is consequently not to be doubted. 

As early as the year 1834 I indicated the danger to which wc 
expose ourselves in paleontology by drawing logical conclusions 
in accordance with Cuvier’s theory, from the similarity of parti¬ 
cular parts as to the similarity of other parts or of the whole. 
I at the same time showed that, in one and the same creature, 
the most different types may occur together, purely developed. 
The fossil feather of Solenhofen, therefore, even if agreeing per¬ 
fectly with those of our birds, need not necessarily be derived 
from a bird. And, indeed, a feathered animal, differing essen¬ 
tially from our birds, has occurred in the Lithographic Slate*. 
My first information about this was received by me, just after 
the completion of my investigations, from M. Witte of Hanover. 
This gentleman saw, in the possession of M. Haberlein of Pap- 
penheim, upon a slab of Solenhofen slate, about 1J square foot 
m size, an animal of which he remarked that it possessed feathers, 
and that the feathers of the tail were attached, not, as in birds, 
to the last vertebra, but on each side of the caudal vertebrae. 
The feathers were, moreover, quite distinctly furnished with stem 
and vane. Soon afterwards, Professor Oppel of Munich wrote 
* Sec ‘Annals,’ April 1862, p, 261. 
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mo to the same effect, he having seen this fossil. The animal, 
of which the head is wanting, is abundantly endqwed with 
feathers. It possesses a long tail, like Rhamphorhynehus , and a 
small pelvis; like birds, it has a single bone forming the tarsus; 
it is furnished with three toes; on the anterior limbs there is a fan 
of feathers, and also on the tail, on which the feathers radiate, not 
from the last vertebra, but laterally along the vertebra?. The 
simple tarsus of itself shows that this animal does not belong to 
the Pterodaetyles, and the formation of the tail contradicts the 
idea that wc connect with our birds, yet the feathers are not 
distinguishable from those of birds. The fossil feather from 
Solenhofcn described by me will be derived from a similar ani¬ 
mal, for which 1 have selected the name of Archaopteryx litho- 
yraphica *. 


XU.— Descriptions of newly discovered Spiders from the Island of 
Madeira . By John Bi.ackwall, P.L.S. 

A collection of Spiders recently made in the Island of Ma¬ 
deira, and presented to me by the Kev. Hamlet Clark, comprised 
the following species, which appear to be new or imperfectly 
known to arachnologists. 

Tribe Octonoculina. 

Family ThoxVIIsidal 
G enus Tuomisus, Walck. 

Thomisus spinifer. 

Length of the male £th of an inch; length of the cephalo- 
thorax fa ; breadth fa ; breadth of the abdomen fa ; length of 
an anterior leg \; length of a leg of the third pair fa. 

The cephalothorax is broad, convex, glossy, slightly compressed 
before, rounded in front and on the sides, abruptly depressed at 
the base, provided with a few strong black bristles, those on the 
frontal margin being directed forwards, and is of a reddish-yel¬ 
low colour, an obscure band in the middle, which tapers from 
the eyes to its posterior extremity, being the palest. The eyes, 
which are seated on whitish spots, are disposed on the anterior 
part of the cephalothorax in two transverse curved rows, forming 
a crescent whose convexity is directed forwards; the eyes of each 
lateral pair are placed on tubercles, those of the anterior row 
being the largest of the eight. The falces are short, cuneiform, 
and vertical; the maxillae are obliquely truncated at the extre¬ 
mity on the outer side, and inclined towards the lip, which is 
triangular; the sternum is heart-shaped; the legs are very uu- 

* Jahrb. fur Mineral. 1861, p. 679. 
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equal in length, and arc provided with hairs and spines; the 
first an<ksecond pairs are much the longest, the first pair rather 
surpassing the second, and the third pair is the shortest; each 
tarsus is terminated by two curved pectinated claws. The colour 
of these parts is pale dull yellow, the lip being the darkest, and 
the joints of the first and second pairs of legs having a brownish- 
red hue at the extremity. The palpi are short, and of a pale 
dull-yellow colour; the radial is rather shorter than the cubital 
joint, and projects a pointed apophysis from its extremity on the 
outer side; the digital joint, which is slightly tinged with brown, 
is convex and hairy externally, concave within, comprising the 
palpal organs, which are neither highly developed nor compli¬ 
cated in structure; they have a short, curved, black spine at their 
extremity, on the outer side, und arc of a pale brownish-red 
colour. The abdomen is oviform, somewhat depressed, projects 
over the base of the cephalothorax, and is supplied on the upper 
part with fine black spines, more or less erect; a yellowish- 
brown band, that is palest in the medial line, extends along the 
upper part from its anterior extremity to the spinners, and is 
bounded on each side by a yellowish-white band; and a black 
band passes along each side, whose superior margin is bordered 
witli red; the under part has a whitish-yellow hue, that of the 
branchial opercula is pale dull yellow, and the colour of the 
spinners is reddish brown. 

Family CiniflonidjE. 

Genus Ciniflo, Blackw. 

Ciniflo affinis . 

Length of the female T \yth of an inch; length of the cephalo¬ 
thorax fa ; breadth fa ; breadth of the abdomen fa ; length of 
an anterior leg J ; length of a leg of the third pair T 1 Tr . 

The eyes are unequal in size, and are disposed on the anterior 
part of the cephalothorax in two transverse rows; the four inter¬ 
mediate ones form & trapezoid whose anterior side is the shortest, 
and those of each lateral pair are seated obliquely on a tubercle, 
and are near to each other, but not in contact; the lateral eyes 
of the anterior row, which is situated immediately above the 
frontal margin, are rather the largest, and the intermediate ones 
of the same row are the darkest and much the smallest of the 
eight. The cephalothorax is compressed before, rounded in 
front and on the aides, which are marked with furrows converging 
towards the middle; it is convex in the cephalic region, depressed 
at the base, glossy, and of a yellowish-brown colour, the anterior 
part and narrow lateral margins being the darkest. The falces 
are powerful, conical, and vertical; the maxillae arc somewhat 
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enlarged at the extremity, and slightly inclined towards the lip, 
which has a short-oval form; the sternum is heart-shaped; the 
legs are moderately long, provided with hairs and fine spines, 
and each posterior one has a calaraistrum on the superior surface 
of its metatarsus; the first pair is the longest, the second and 
fourth pairs arc about equal in lcugth, and the third pair is the 
shortest. These parts, with the palpi, are of a brownish-yellow 
colour, the annuli with which the legs are muvked and the base 
of the lip having a brown-black hue. The abdomen is oviform, 
sparingly clothed with hairs, convex above, and projects over the 
base of the cephalotliorax; the upper part is of a dull yellowish- 
brown hue, spotted with white; at the anterior part there is a 
brownish-black oblong mark, tinged with dull yellow in the 
medial line, which is followed by four black spots, disposed in 
pairs, and inclined towards each other; to these succeed several 
angular lines of the same hue, whose vertices are directed for¬ 
wards ; the sides have a dull-brown hue, the superior margin 
being the darkest, and the colour of the under part is pale yel¬ 
lowish brown; the sexual organs arc moderately developed, and 
of a red-brown colour; the spinners are eight in number, and 
those of the inferior pair, which are the shortest, consist of a 
single joint each, and arc united throughout their entire length. 

This minute species is very closely allied to Cimflo humilis . 

Genus Veleda, Blackw. 

Veleda pallens . 

Length of the male £th of an inch; length of the ceplialo- 
thorax ^; breadth ^ ; breadth of the abdomen ^; length of 
an anterior leg length of a leg of the third pair 

The legs are very unequal in length ; the first pair is much 
the longest, then the fourth, and the third pair is the shortest; 
each metatarsus of the posterior pair is provided with a cala- 
mistrum situated on its superior surface, and on the inferior 
surface of its extremity and that of the tarsus there are some 
short Bpines; the colour of these limbs, which are hairy, is 
brownish yellow, a dark-brown line extending along the upper 
part of the femora, genua, and tibiae of the second, third, and 
fourth pairs; the femora, genua, tibiae, and base of the metatarsus 
of the first pair have a dark-brown hue, that of their sides being 

! rcllow-brown. The palpi resemble the third pair of legs in co- 
our, but the specimen from which the description was made had 
to undergo its final eedysis; for though the digital joints were 
very tumid, yet the palpal organs were not developed. The 
cephalothorax is long, somewhat compressed before, depressed 
and rounded on the sides, clothed with white hairs, and has an 
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indentation in the medial line; it is of a brownish-black colour, 
with thrde longitudinal yellowish-white bands, one in the middle, 
miother on each side, and with lateral margins of the same hue. 
The eyes are small, nearly equal in size, and disposed on the 
anterior part of the cephalothorax in two transverse curved rows, 
whose convexity is directed forwards; the anterior row, which is 
the less curved, is situated near the frontal margin, and the in¬ 
termediate eyes, which are seated on a tubercle, are the largest, 
and the lateral ones rather the smallest of the eight; the lateral 
eyes of both i*ows arc widely apart, and arc placed on minute 
tubercles, and the intermediate ones form a trapezoid whose an¬ 
terior side is the shortest. The falces arc short, conical, vertical, 
and of a yellowish-brown colour. The maxillae are straight, 
powerful, and greatly enlarged and rounded at the extremity, 
which is rather prominent on the inner surface; and the lip is 
short and triangular. These organs arc of a reddish-brown 
colour. The sternum is of an oblong-oval form; it is thinly 
clothed with white hairs, and has a brownish-black hue. The 
abdomen is of an oblong-oviform figure, somewhat convex above, 
and projects over the base of the cephalothorax; the upper part 
is of a yellowish-white colour, finely reticulated with brown; a 
narrow dark-brawn band extends along the middle, which is 
broadest towards its anterior extremity, and is crossed by several 
very short lines of the same hue near the spinners, and from 
these organa two short, dark-brown, lateral streaks are directed 
forwards; the sides are minutely spotted with brawn, and a 
broad brownish-black band, bordered by dull white, extends 
along the middle of the under part; the spinners are eight in 
number, those of the inferior pair, which are the shortest, con¬ 
sist of a single joint each, and arc united throughout their entire 
length. 

That the Veledat evidently possess many well-marked charac¬ 
ters in common with the spiders of the genus Uloborus is asserted 
in the * History of the Spiders of Great Britain and Ireland/ 
part 1. p. 151; but os MM. Dufour, Hahn, and Koch affirm 
that the snare of Uloborus Walckenaerius is constructed on the 
same plan as those of the Epeiricbe, it may be inferred that it 
has not the additional pair of spinners and calamistra, as the 
snares of all spiders provided with this apparatus, whose economy 
is known, exhibit unmistakeable evidence of its having been 
employed in their fabrication. 

Genus Mithras, Koch. 

Mithras flavidus . 

Length of the male ^th of an inch; length of the ccphalo- 
Ann. tf Mag . N. Hist Ser, 8. VoL ix. 27 
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thorax j breadth tVj breadth of the abdomen tV> length of 
an anterior leg 1; length of a leg of the third pair . 

. The eephalothorax has a short, broad, somewhat oval formj 
it is convex, prominent and rather pointed in front, depressed at 
the base, and has two furrows on each side directed obliquely 
upwards; it is clothed with short yellowish-white hairs, and its 
oolour is yellowish brown, the medial line and anterior margin 
being the palest. The eyes, which are very unequal in size, and 
seated on brown spots, are disposed on the sides and anterior 
part of the eephalothorax in two transverse curved rows; those 
of the posterior row, which is much the longer, and has its con¬ 
vexity directed forwards, are much larger than those of the 
anterior row, the lateral eyes, seated on bold conical tubercles, 
being rather the largest ; the eyes of the anterior row, whose 
convexity is directed upwards, are situated high above the frontal 
margin, the two intermediate ones are placed very near to each 
other on a minute tubercle, and the lateral ones are not very 
eonspiouous, being the smallest and lightest-coloured of the 
eight } the lateral eyes of both rows are separated by a very wide 
interval. The falcea are short, subcorneal, and vertical; the 
maxillae are powerful, and greatly enlarged at the extremity, 
which is protuberant on tbe inner surface; the lip iB triangular, 
and the sternum is oblong heart-shaped, with small eminences 
on the sides opposite to the legs. These parts are of a dull 
brownish-yellow oolour, the sternum, which is the darkest, 
having its extremity and lateral margins of a dark-brown hue. 
The legs are very unequal in length, the first pair being much 
the longest and most robust ; the second pair is longer than the 
fourth, and the third pair is the shortest ; they are provided 
with hairs and sessile spines, the latter being the longest and 
most numerous near the^base of the tibia of the anterior pair on 
the inner side, and a calamistrum occurs on the upper surface of 
the metatarsus of each posterior leg; these limbs have a dull 
brownish-yellow hue, and, with the exception of the tarsi, are 
more or leas marked with dark brown on the inner surface, 
The palpi resemble the legs in colour, but are not marked with 
dark brown; the humeral joint is slightly curved upwards ; and 
the radial, which is longer than the cubital joint, is oval, and 
supplied with some long bristles at its pointed extremity; the 
digital joint is large, of an oblong-oval fora, convex and clothed 
with coarse hairs externally, and concave within ; connected with 
this concavity are the very highly developed and complex palpal 
organs, whose broad prominent base, though curved abruptly 
downwards, extends to the articulation of the humeral with the 
cubital ioint; a remarkably long, black, filiform spine parses 
under their margin along the inner side, and curves round the 
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extremity, outer aide, and base; they are terminated by several 
curved pointed processes, and have a yellowish-red hue, that of 
the margins being brown* The abdomen is oviform, convex 
above, with a conical protuberance on the upper part of each 
aide, which is nearly equidistant from both extremities; it is 
densely clothed with coarse hairs, and projects over the base of 
the cephalothorax; its colour is dull yellow, with a brown band 
extending along the middle of the upper part, which tapers to 
the spinners, and is somewhat ramified; the lateral protuberances 
have a faint tinge of orange, and the sides are marked with 
oblique, slightly curved, dark-brown lines; the under part has 
a dark-brown hue mingled with dull yellow, and is broadly 
bordered laterally with yellowish white; the spinners are eight 
in number; those constituting the inferior pair, which are the 
shortest, consist of a single joint each, and are united through¬ 
out their entire length. 

Arachnologiats have experienced much difficulty iu assigning 
to Mithras paradoxus, the type of the genus, a satisfactory posi¬ 
tion in the systematic arrangement of the Araneidea; nor is this 
at all surprising, as its appearance is very anomalous, and long 
after its discovery it was generally supposed to have only six 
eyes. It is now known to possess eight organs of vision; and 
if, as is in the highest degree probable, it and the Mithras tin- 
dulatus of M. Koch should he found to have four pairs of spin¬ 
ners and calarnistra, every difficulty with regard to their classifi¬ 
cation will be removed; for in that case they, together with 
Mithras flavidus and Mithras dubius , must undoubtedly be placed 
in the family Ciniflonida, immediately after the genus Veleda ♦ 

Mithras dubius . 

Length of the female ^th of an inch; length of the cephalo- 
thorax ^; breadth ^; breadth of the abdomen ^; length of 
an anterior leg ^ ; length of a leg of the third pair T 1 ^. 

The cephalothorax is short, broad, somewhat oval, convex, but 
depressed at tbo base, prominent and rounded in front, and has 
two furrows on each side directed obliquely upwards; it is thinly 
clothed with short yellowish hairs, and of a dark-brown colour, 
being palest iu the medial line and immediately above the lateral 
margins- In the disposition and relative site of its eyes it re¬ 
sembles Mithras flavidus. The falces are short, subcorneal, and 
vertical; the maxillae are powerful and greatly enlarged at the 
extremity, which is protuberant on the inner surface; the lip is 
triangular, and the sternum is oblong heart-shaped, with small 
eminences on the sides opposite to the legs. These parts are of 
a dull brownish-yellow colour, the sternum, which is the darkest, 
having its extremity and lateral margins of a dark-brown hue* 

AMiL 
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The legs are robust, provided with hairs and a few fine spines, 
and there is a calamisitrum on the upper surface of the meta¬ 
tarsus of each posterior leg, they arc very unequal in length, 
the first pair being much the longest, the second pair surpasses 
the fourth, and the third pair is the shortest; they have a dull 
brownish-yellow hue, and, with the exception of the tarsi, are 
marked with very dark brown on the inner surface. The palpi 
are short, and resemble the legs in colour. The abdomen is 
somewhat oviform, convex above, projecting over the base of the 
cephalothorax, and has a prominent conical protuberance on the 
upper part of each side, which is nearly equidistant from both 
extremities; the upper part is of a brown colour, bordered by a 
pale-yellow band, whose continuity is interrupted in front; the 
medial region has a dull brownish-yellow hue, and comprises in 
its anterior part a brown streak, which extends about one-third 
of its length ; the brown upper part is intersected by brownish- 
black transverse lines; those on the anterior half have their ex¬ 
tremities enlarged, more especially that which connects the two 
conical protuberances, and those on the posterior half form very 
obtuse angles whose vertices arc directed forwards; the sides are 
marked with oblique, confluent, dark-brown lines, and the under 
part has a dark-brown hue slightly mixed with dull brownish 
yellow, and is broadly bordered laterally with yellowish white; 
the eight spinners have a brownish-yellow hue; those of the in¬ 
ferior pair, which are the shortest, consist of a single joint each, 
and are united throughout their entire length. 

The specific name dubius is conferred provisionally upon this 
spider, as it possibly may be the female of Mithras flavidus , 
though it differs from it greatly in colour. 

Family THEiuniiDjE. 

Genus Tueuidion, Walck. 

Theridion elegans . 

Length of the female / 0 ths of an inch; length of the cephalo* 
thorax T y; breadth ; breadth of the abdomen ; length of 
an anterior leg J; length of a leg of the third pair 

The legs arc moderately long, provided witn hairs, and of a 
reddish-yellow hue, with dark-brown annuli at the extremity of 
the joints, those of the femora being the broadest; the first pair 
is the longest, the second and fourth pairs arc about equal in 
length, and the third pair is the shortest; each tarsus is termi¬ 
nated by three claws; the two superior ones are curved, and the 
inferior one is inflected near its base. The palpi resemble the 
legs in colour, but are rather paler, and have a curved claw at 
their extremity. The cephalothorax is convex, glossy, somewhat 
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Compressed before, rounded on the sides, which are marked with 
slight furrows converging towards an indentation in the medial 
line, and is of a dark-reddish-brown colour, the medial line and 
lateral margins being much the darkest. The eyes are nearly 
equal in size, and are disposed on the anterior part of the cephalo- 
tborax in two transverse rows; the four intermediate ones form 
a square, the anterior ones, which are seated on a slight promi¬ 
nence, being the darkest of the eight; and those of each lateral 
pair are placed obliquely on a tubercle, and are contiguous. 
The falces are conical, vertical, and armed with a few small teeth 
near their extremity on the inner surface; the maxillse are 
obliquely truncated at the extremity, on the outer side, and are 
inclined towards the lip, which is triangular. These organs are 
of a red-brown colour, the base of the lip, a longitudinal Btreak 
on the outer side of the falces, and a spot near their base, in 
front, having a dark-brown hue. The sternum is heart-shaped, 
with eminences on the sides opposite to the legs, and is of a 
dark-brown colour, tinged red in the medial line. The abdomen 
is somewhat oviform, sparingly supplied with hairs, very convex 
above, and projects over the base of the cephalothorax; the 
upper part is of a yellowish-white colour, obscurely reticulated 
with fine pale-brown lines, and a dark-brown, dentated, medial 
band tapers to the spinners, whose continuity is interrupted near 
its anterior extremity, which is the darkest; the sides have a 
brown hue, being darkest at their superior margin, and are 
marked with oblique lines formed by continent dull yellowish- 
white spots; a dark-brown band, which is broadest at its poste¬ 
rior extremity, extends along the middle of the under part, and 
two short streaks of the same hue pass outwards from each side 
of the spinners; the medial band is bordered laterally with 
yellowish white, and the colour of the sexual orgaus is reddish 
brown. 

The sexes resemble each other in the design formed by the 
distribution of their colours; but the male is smaller than the 
female, and the relative length of its legs is different, the second 
pair being very decidedly longer than the fourth. Its palpi are 
short, and of a pale-yellowish colour, the digital joint having a 
tinge of brown; several long bristles project from the cubital 
joint in front, and the radial joint has two apophyses at its ex¬ 
tremity, one on the inner and the other on the outer side, the 
superior margin of the latter, which is the larger, being fringed 
with long hairs extending over the palpal organs; the digital 
joint has a short, broad, somewhat oval form, its superior margin 
being much the most curved; it is convex and hairy externally, 
concave within, comprising the palpal organs, whicn are highly 
developed, encircled by two contiguous, filiform, black spines, 
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and are of a pale-brownish-vellow colour. The convex aides of 
the digital joints are directed towards each other. 

Family Linyfhiidas. 

Genus Nbeibnx, Blackw. 

Neriene pigra. 

Length of the female Ath of an inch; length of the cephalo- 
thorax ; breadth ^ 4 ; breadth of the abdomen ^; length of 
an anterior leg £; length of a leg of the third pair 

The eyes are disposed in two transverse rows on the anterior 
part of the eephalothorax; the four intermediate ones form a 
trapezoid, the two anterior ones, which constitute its shortest 
side, being the smallest of the eight; the eves of each lateral 
pair are seated obliquely on a tubercle, and arc near to each 
other, but not in contact. The eephalothorax is convex in the 
cephalic region, glossy, somewhat compressed before, rounded 
in front ana on the sides, which are marked with slight furrows 
converging towards an indentation in the medial line; the lip is 
semicircular and prominent at the apex; and the sternum is 
heart-shaped. These parts are of a brown colour, the sternum 
and base of the lip being much the darkest. The falces are 
powerful, conical, rather divergent at the extremity, inclined 
towards the sternum, armed with teeth on the inner surface, 
and have a longitudinal row of short strong spines in front, to¬ 
wards the outer side; the maxillae are somewhat enlarged at the 
extremity, and inclined towards the lip; the legs are moderately 
long, ana provided with hairs; the first pair is the longest, then 
the fourth, and the third pair is the shortest; each tarsus is 
terminated by three slender claws; the two superior ones are 
curved, and the inferior one is inflected at its base; the palpi 
are slender and without a claw at their extremity. These organs 
have a yellow-brown hue, the legs and palpi being much the 
palest. The abdomen is subglobular, thinly clothed with short 
hairs, glossy, and projects over the base of the eephalothorax; 
it is of a brownish-black colour, and that of the sexual organs, 
which have, in connexion with their anterior margin, an oval 
process directed backwards, is dark brown faintly tinged with 
red. 

Family Epstein jE. 

Genus Efsiha, Walck. 

Epetra lentigtnosa . 

Length of the female ^ths of an inch; length of the cephalo- 
thorax £; breadth ^; breadth of the abdomen &; length of an 
interior leg ; .length of a leg erf the third pair > 
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Hie abdomen is short, broad, somewhat triangular, having its 
vertex at the spinners, convex above, thinly clothed with pale 
hairs, and projects greatly over the base of the cephalothorax j 
the upper part is of a dark soot-colour, thickly treckled with 
yellowish white, particularly at the anterior extremity ; the sides 
and under part have a yellow-brown hue j the former are marked 
with oblique, dark, soot-coloured lines, and the latter has a 
broad longitudinal baud of the same hue in the middle, on each 
side of which there is a curved yellow line, whose posterior ex*, 
tremity is the broadest; and the colour of the spinners is dark* 
brown. The sexual organs of the specimen from which the de¬ 
scription was made were not fully developed ; consequently it had 
not arrived at maturity. The cephalothorax is convex, glossy, 
compressed before, rounded on the sides, which arc marked with 
slight furrows converging towards an indentation in the medial 
lino; it has a dull-yellow hue, and from the anterior margin, 
which is soot-coloured, a short broad streak of the same hue 
passes upwards between each lateral pair of eyes and the inter-* 
mediate ones. The eyes are seated on black spots on the ante¬ 
rior part of the cephalothorax; the four intermediate ones, which 
are placed on a prominence, form a square nearly, those of the 
anterior pair being rather wider apart than those of the posterior 
pair, and the eyes of each lateral pair are seated obliquely on a 
tubercle, and are the smallest of the eight. The falces are coni¬ 
cal, vertical, and armed with teeth on the inner surface; the 
maxillae are short, straight, powerful, and enlarged and rounded 
at tho extremity; the lip iB semicircular, but somewhat pointed 
at the apex, and the legs are long, robust, and provided with 
hairs and spines ; the first pair is the longest, then the second, 
and the third pair is the shortest; each tarsus is terminated by 
claws of the usual number and structure* These parts have a 
dull-yellow hue, but the base of the lip is soot-coloured, and 
annuli of the same hue occur on the legs, those at the extremity 
of the femora of the posterior pair being the broadest. The 
palpi resemble the legs in colour, and have a curved minutely 
pectinated claw at their extremity* The sternum is heart-shaped, 
with eminences on the sides opposite to the legs; it is of a dark 
brown colour, strongly tinged with yellow in the medial line. 

Genus Txtragnatha, Latr* 

Tetragnatha lineata • 

Length of the male |th of an inch; length of the cephalo- 
thorax breadth A; breadth of the abdomen length of 
m anterior leg -fa; length of a leg of the third pair k 

The eyes, which are unequal in sise, end seated m blaefc 
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spots, are disposed on the anterior part of the cephalothorax in 
two transverse rows; the four intermediate ones form a trape¬ 
zoid whose anterior side is the shortest, those of the anterior 
pair are placed on a small tubercle, and those of the posterior 
pair, which are much the largest of the eight, arc placed on se¬ 
parate tubercles; the eyes of each lateral pair arc the smallest, 
and are seated near to each other, but not in contact, on a mi¬ 
nute tubercle. The cephalothorax is moderately convex, glossy, 
compressed before, rounded in front and on the sides, which are 
marked with slight furrows converging towards an indentation 
in the medial line; it is of a dull-yellow colour, with a brownish- 
black longitudinal band in the middle, and a less distinctly de¬ 
fined one of the same hue above each lateral margin. The falces 
are long, conical, rather divergent at the extremity, armed with 
teeth on the inner surface, and inclined towards the sternum; 
and the maxilla; arc straight and enlarged and somewhat rounded 
at the extremity. These organs have a dull-yellow colour, faintly 
tinged with brown. The lip is nearly semicircular, but pointed 
ana prominent at the apex ; and the sternum is heart-shaped* 
These parts have a reddish-brown hue, the lip being much the 
darkest. The legs arc long, very slender, provided with hairs 
and a few spines, and arc of a dull-yellow hue, with brown-black 
annuli at the extremity of the joints ; the first pair is the longest, 
then the second, and the third pair is the shortest; the tarsi are 
terminated by claws of the usual number and structure. The 
palpi are short, paler than the legs, und without brown-black an¬ 
nuli ; the radial is larger than the cubital joint, and has a long 
bristle at its extremity, in front; the digital joint is oval, convex 
and hairy externally, concave within, comprising the palpal or¬ 
gans, which are moderately developed, rather complex in struc¬ 
ture, with a long, prominent, dark-brown, filiform spine, that 
originates near their extremity on the inner side, and curves 
obliquely upwards to the outer side; these organs have a brown¬ 
ish-red hue. The convex sides of the digital joints are directed 
towards each other. The abdomen is long, subcylindrical, or 
somewhat depressed, and projects a little over the base of the 
cephalothorax; it is glossy, of a pale dull-yellowish colour, and 
has a black band extending along the middle of the upper part 
about two-thirds of its length; this band, which has numerous 
white spots on each side of it, is bifid at its posterior extremity, 
and is succeeded by several angular lines of the same hue, whose 
vertices are directed forwards; and a black line, slightly varying 
in breadth, passes along the upper part of each side, the two 
meeting above the spinners; a broad, dark-brown, longitudinal 
band occurs in the middle of the under part, and the colour of 
the branchial opercula is pale yellow. 
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Tribe Senocolixta. 

Family Dy&deridjs. 

Genus Dysdeba, Latr. 

Dysdera diversa. 

Length of the male -j^ths of an inch; length of the cephalo- 
thorax \ ; breadth £ ; breadth of the abdomen $ ; length of an 
anterior leg f; length of a leg of the third pair 

The cephalothorax is convex, slightly compressed before, 
rounded on the sides and in front, without an indentation in 
the medial line, and is of a very dark-brown colour, faintly 
tinged with red. The eyes, which are nearly equal in size and 
diaphanous, arc closely grouped in the form of a small oval open 
in front, on a prominence of the cephalothorax, situated imme¬ 
diately above the frontal margin, the two anterior ones being 
rather the largest of the six. The falces are subconical, promi¬ 
nent, armed with a few small teeth, and fringed with long hairs 
on the inner surface; the maxillse are straight, enlarged and 
convex at the base, and somewhat pointed at the extremity, 
which is rather protuberant on the inner side; the lip has an 
oblong-oval form, decreasing in breadth to the apex, which is 
notched, and has a transverse furrow at its base; and the ster¬ 
num is oval. These parts arc of a red-brown colour, the sternum 
being the darkest, and the maxillse and apex of the lip the 
palest. The legs are moderately long, provided with short hairs, 
and have a red hue; the third and fourth pairs arc rather the 
palest, and have a few sessile spines on the tibia, metatarsus, 
and tarsus; the first pair is the longest, then the second, and 
the third pair is the shortest; each tarsus is terminated by two 
curved, minutely pectinated claws, and below them there is a 
small scopula. The palpi resemble the legs in colour; the 
digital joint is small, oval, convex and hairy externally, slightly 
concave underneath, and with this concavity the palpal organs 
are connected by a short pedicle; they are prominent, directed 
upwards, not very complex in structure, oviform at the base, 
from which a long, curved, somewhat depressed process extends, 
whose extremity appears to be bifid, but its dark*brown divergent 
branches arc connected by pale delicate membrane; these organs, 
which have a small, slightly curved, dark-brown process near 
their middle, on the under side, are of a pale-yellowish-red hue, 
with two transverse brownish-red bands at their oviform base, 
formed apparently by the convolutions of an internal vessels 
The abdomen is oviform, thinly clothed with short hairs, convex 
above, and projects a little over the base of the cephalothorax; 
it is of a very pale-yellow colour, reticulated with brown on the 
upper part, a short longitudinal line of the latter hue Occurring 
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in the middle, and near the anterior extremity there is a minute 
circular depression on each side of the medial line; the under 
part is rather the palest, and has a branchial and tracheal stigma 
on each side of its anterior extremity* 

Family CEcobitd-k. 

Genus (Ecobius, Lucas. 

(Ecobius navus. 

(Ecobius navus, Blaekw. Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 3. vol. iv. p. 266* 

Several specimens of (Ecobius navus were comprised in the 
collection of Madeiran Spiders presented to me by the Rev. 
Ilamlet Clark, and among them an adult female, a careful cx~ 
animation of which has led to the establishment of important 
characters either previously unrecorded or regarded as doubtful. 

The dimensions of this species, as given in the ‘ Annals and 
Mag. of Nat. Hist./ do not require any correction. Its legs are 
equal in length, and the posterior pair have a calaraistrum on 
the superior surface of each metatarsus. The spinners are eight 
in number; those constituting the inferior pair, which are the 
shortest, consist of a single joint each, and are united through¬ 
out their entire length. The sexual organs arc moderately de¬ 
veloped, of a red-brown hue, and have, in connexion with their 
anterior margin, a brownish-yellow process which is directed 
backwards. 

This is the only Spider provided with eight spinners and 
calamistra, belonging to the tribe Senoculina , that has come 
under my observation; and as its superior spinners are long 
and triarticulatfy with the spinning-tubes disposed on the infe¬ 
rior surface of thoir terminal joint, it may reasonably be inferred 
that its economy must be influenced by its very remarkable ex¬ 
ternal structure. 

From the above considerations, it is evident that for the re¬ 
ception of this species, and also of the (Ecobius domestiew and 
(Ecobius amulatus of M. Lucas, should a close relation of affinity 
be hereafter established among them by similarity of organisa¬ 
tion, of which scarcely a doubt eau be entertained, a new family 
must be founded, which may be thus characterised:— 

Family (EoofiiinA. 

. Spinner t eight; those of the inferior pair, which are the 
shortest* consist of a single joint each, and are united through¬ 
out their entire length. 

Legs of variable relative length in different species, each 
metatarsus of the posterior pair being provided with a calamis- 
tram on its superior surface* . 
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XXII.—On some new Thalaisin® sent from the Philippine* by 

M. Jagor, and on the Systematic Position of that Family. By 
Dr. Stkahl*. 

Scytoleptus serripes, Gerstacker. 

This genus and the single species known to belong to it were 
established by Gerstacker from a single mature female specimen. 
This specimen is from South Africa. M. Jagor has sent a male 
specimen of this species from Luzon, together with other THet- 
lassina and Alphei. The Zoological Museum of Berlin possesses 
four more Scytolcpti brought from Mozambique by Prot, Peters; 
these also belong to the same species, and two of them are male 
and two female. From these materials it becomes possible to 
obtain a more accurate notion of the organization of this genus. 

The male individuals are smaller than the females. The 
cepbalothorax of the male from Luzon measures 5 lines (Parisf) 
in length, the abdomen 10*5 lines, and the tail-fin 2 lines j this 
gives a total length of 17*5 lines. One of* the males from 
Mozambique Las the cephalothorax 8 lines, the abdomen 7, and 
the tail-fin 3 lines in length, giving a total length of 18 lines ; 
whilst the largest mature females measure more than 2 inches 
up to nearly inches in length. The tail-fin is always very 
long; in one female from Mozambique it is 5 lines in length, 
whilst the abdomen measures 11 lines. The chelae of the first 
pair arc unequal in this genus, the right one being usually the 
stronger ; in a male from Mozambique this character is, how¬ 
ever, reversed. The fifth pair of feet has no branchiae; the 
branchiae on the others are leaflike. 

Callianassa mucronata , n. sp. 

Of this species I have unfortunately only one specimen at my 
disposal; and this is a female, of the maturity of which I am not 
Bure, as there were no eggs under its abdomen. From the ex¬ 
treme projecting point of the forehead to the apex of the tail it 
measures 13 lines. Although it may be a young state, still it 
shows such differences that it is certainly a new species. Above 
all things, the forehead is furnished with a small point project* 
mg between the eye-peduncles to about half the length of the 
latter. This frontal point is smooth above, and not compressed 
at the sides. On account of this frontal point, which does not 
occur in any other known Callianassa, I have named the species 
mucronata* 

The eye-peduncles are, as usual in the Callianassa, vertically 

• From the Monatsberichfc der Berl. Akad. December 1861, p. 1086. 
Translated by W. 8. Dallas, F.L.8. 

t Throughout this paper the measurements are in Paris lines. 
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compressed; they run out into a point in front, and bear on the 
ontside the convex and pigmented cornea. The eye-peduncles 
are of the same length as the first joint of the inner antenna, of 
which the third joint is as large as the first and second together. 
The two flagella of these antennse are nearly of equal length: 
the external one is obliquely truncated in front, and somewhat 
bent outwards; on ins inside it is furnished with a row of long 
hairs. The inner flagellum is, as usual, about half as long as the 
thorax of the animal, and internally fringed with long hairs. 

The external antenna bears only a single flagellum; this is 
nearly twice the length of the thorax. The tuberculum occurs 
quite on the outer side of its joint, as usual in the genus Callia- 
nassa . The question whether Callianassa does or does not pos¬ 
sess anything of the nature of an antennal scale is a peculiar 
and difficult one. A scale covering a larger or smaller portion 
of the peduncle of the antenna from above certainly does not 
occur; and yet the peduncle of the antenna is not three-jointed, 
but contains more joints. In order to understand this matter, 
it is necessary to examine more closely than has hitherto been 
usual into the structure of the antennae, and especially of the 
outer pair. 

I have already shown that the entire group of the Decapoda 
are divided into two great sections, according as there is at the 
base of the external antenna an operculum or a half-ring with 
the tuberculum. In the tubercular Decapods this half-ring is 
attached to the cephalotliorax by means of a hinge-joint, and is 
slightly moveable. The articulation is effected externally to the 
carapace, and internally to the outer side of the frontal process 
of the epistomium. This half ring, which we will call the inter¬ 
calate, is interpolated into the attachment of the antenna to the 
cephalothorax; it is immediately followed by a joint, which is the 
common supporter of the antenna and of the scale, and which I 
call the armiger ; this bears the scale externally and the antenna 
internally, and often possesses a spine, as, for example, in the 
Lobster and the Cray-fish. In the Lobster, just after its escape 
from the egg, according to the careful observations of Kroyer, 
the scale-apparatus and antenna arc suspended from a single 
common ring, but arc separate*; the latter is certainly the inter¬ 
calate, although KriSyer does not mention that it bears the tu- 
bcrculum on its ventral surface. In the Cray-fish, at the same 
period, the scale-joints aud the antennal joints are, as I have 
noticed, more closely approximated; but it has the intercalate, 
and, even several days before exclusion, a distinct tuberculum. 
Kroyer calls this piece pars basilaris , evidently following Milne- 
Edwards, who, however, uses the term article basUaire, without 
• Hippolyte’s Norduke Acts, p. 43, Uf. fi. fig. 134. 
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distinetion, sometimes for this piece, sometimes for the first 

1 ’oint of the antenna, and sometimes for parts anchylosed to the 
alter. For this reason I thought it better not to employ this 
otherwise suitable word* The structures referable to the scale, 
or the external branch, according to Ifrroyer’s terminology, con* 
sist, according to him, in the embryo Lobster, of two joints, of 
which that placed nearest to the body is, in my opinion, the 
armiger , whilst the extreme one becomes the scale* At a sub¬ 
sequent period the armiger must approach nearer to the antenna 
anu receive the articulation of the first two antennal joints* In 
the mature Lobster, at least, the armiger is not a complete ring, 
but is obliquely cut off on the inside, and open there for the 
purpose of receiving the articulation of the first two antennal 
joints; the articulation with the intercalarc lies in a direction 
from above downwards, that is, from the dorsal surface towards 
the ventral surface; the upper articulation is effected upon the 
carapace, the lower or ventral one on the anterior margin of the 
intercalarc. The articulating axes of the intercalare and armiger 
therefore cut each other at a right angle, whilst the articulating 
axis of the scale lies in the same direction ns that of the armiger. 
The first antennal joint is, then, articulated partly on the inter¬ 
calare and partly on the armiger. The articulating axis in ques¬ 
tion is directed from within outwards, and therefore at a right 
angle to the axis of the articulation between the intercalare and 
armiger, but in an oblique direction from behind forwards, in 
such a manner that the inner and posterior condyle articulates 
with the intercalare, and the outer and anterior one at a con¬ 
siderable distance forwards upon the ventral face of the armiger, 
near the articulation of the scale. The second antennal joint 
is articulated both to the first joint and to the armiger; the 
articulating axis is directed from within outwards; the inner 
condyle is articulated to the anterior inner angle of the first 
joint, the outer one to the ventral anterior margin of the armiger, 
inhere it is received by a pit, which is situated quite close to the 
ventral articulation of the scale. This inner condyle is often so 
peculiarly marked, forming as it were a particular dilatation 
of the second antennal joint, that it frequently appears to be a 
separate articulated portion of the skeleton. One is led to this 
erroneous supposition especially when a true scale is wanting; 
this piece is then easily mistaken for an aborted scale. This is 
the case in Callianassa (with Leach's (7. aubterranea and the 
species here described), in Thatcmtna scorpumotdes , and in Bell's 
genus Calocaris. In the latter the armiger bears externally an 
acute spine, whilst in the two Callianassa and in the TkaUtema 
it is unarmed* 

The scale-apparatus in the Thdaemm may therefore be so far 
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aborted thatthe scale becomes small and inconspicuous (Ok wee- 
thoc, Aamu) (?), but it may also entirely lose the scale, when 
the anniger alone makes its appearance, In Lithodes orotica, 
also, which, however, does not belong to this group, it may be 
mentioned in passing, only the armiger exists. 

To complete the account of the relations of the individual 
antennal joints, I will add here that the articulating axis of the 
third joint is again directed from above downwards, and there¬ 
fore cuts that of the second antennal joint at a right angle. 
This relation of the articulating axes also occurs elsewhere: for 
example, in the chelae of Lupa, Platycarcvnus, Ike,, the arti¬ 
culating axes between the brachium, carpus, and man us each 
form a right angle with that of the next joint. But a peculiarity 
of the articulations of the antenna; is, that on the bent side, in 
the soft chitinous tissue of the joint close to the sinew of the 
flexor muscles, there is a sac, into which it is probable that a 
portion of the articular skin folds itself during flexure. This 
character is important in determining whether a joint belongs 
to the antenna or the flagellum. My investigations in this 
direction show that both the outer and inner antennae always 
consist of three joints, as has already been asserted by KriSyer 
as a result of the embryology. Accordingly the outer antennae 
of the Scyllarida is by no means four-jointed, as is generally 
supposed; it is only tnree-jointed, as in the allied Palinwrida, 
The joint supposed to be the fourth joint does not exhibit the 
peculiar articulation of an antennal joint, aud is therefore a 
flagellar joint. The Palinwrida, consequently, have a many- 
jointed flagellum on the outer antenna; the Scyllarida a one- 
jointed flagellum only. 

The jointa of the antennse of Callianassa mucronata are not all 
of equal length; the first joint is the shortest; the socond and 
third are each nearly twice as long. 

The external maxillipeds are opercular, without palpi. The 
first pair of feet is torn away; the second ia didoctyle. The last 
joints of the posterior ambulatory feet are beset with strong 
stiff hairs more abundantly than in C. uncinata. The abdomen 
exhibits no peculiarities; the central tail-fin is rectangular, 
broader than long; tbe lateral appendages, on the contrary, are 
longer, and form a wide-spread fan. The abdominal feet resem¬ 
ble those of C. uncinata. 

In company with the specimens just described there is a 
smaller one, about 5 lines in length, tbe characteristic frontal 
point of which shows that it belongs to the same species. It 
possesses the first pair of feet; and from this we may fill up the 
gap. This pair or feet bears chelae, and ia the strongest ox all; 
the left foot is stronger than the right one. The hand is hairy. 
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but the brachium is smooth, slender, and destitute of books at 
its inferior sharp margin. The fingers are acute, about as long 
as the hand, which is nowhere granular or tubercular. The 
margin of the fingers is finely denticulated at the base, 

Axius plectrorhynchui, n, sp. 

The only species of this genus hitherto known, Amve tti- 
rhynchua , is European: the species now to be described has been 
sent from Luzon by M. Jagor: it is represented, unfortunately, 
only by a single female specimen; but this is sexually mature. 
It measures about 9 lines in length. 

The eephalothorax is laterally compressed and quite unarmed; 
it has posteriorly an emargination for the reception of the abdo¬ 
men ; on each side of this emargination there is a small process 
lor the reception of the articulation of the first abdominal seg¬ 
ment ; the frontal rostrum, which is not laterally compressed, ta 
not acute, but terminates in two small points, which lie close 
together side by side, and are a little turned up in front) the 
two lateral margins of this process, which gradually approach an¬ 
teriorly, are each armed with four similar, small, slightly turned- 
up points (the apical points being included). On each side, near 
the frontal process, there is a similar spine, which projects in the 
middle above the eye-peduncle. In the middle of the base of 
the frontal process, at the commencement of the stomachal re¬ 
gion, there stands another equally small and similarly formed 
spine; so that the forehead bears eleven spines in all. 

The eye-peduncles are cylindrical and but small, not reaching 
quite to the apex of the frontal rostrum; a little before the 
commencement of the cornea they are somewhat constricted, 
and then swell out again into a globular form, as in Qebin 
(ittoralia. 

The inner antenme are cylindrical, and have two flagella j 
the junction of the second and third joints reaches to the apex 
of the rostrum; the first joint is the longest, as long as thus 
second and third together. The anterior extremities of the joints 
are beset with a few hairs. The two flagella are nearly of equal 
length, about half as long as the carapace. The external antenna 
has only one flagellum, which is about as long as the carapace. 
The tuberculum is placed about in the middle of its proper 
piece. The first antennal joint is the sbortcat of the three; it 
bears a spine on the inside in front, and reaches as far forwards 
as the piece which lies on the outside of it, the armiger, which 
emits forward* and outwards, near the second joint of the axh 
tenua, two horizontal approximated points, of which the inner 
may perhaps be the scale s from the smallness of the object, and 
the necessity of handling the unique specimen with care, l fennd 
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it impossible to decide whether this inner point is moveable. It 
is probable that the inner point is moveable, but the outer one 
is not; consequently the outer point belongs to the armiger, 
but the inner may be the true scale. Both points, however, are 
of equal length; the inner one retains the same width for about 
two-thirds of its length, then narrows, gradually becoming round, 
and runs on in its last third into a fine point; the outer one, on 
the contrary, runs graduully and uniformly to a (mint. The 
second antennal joint is the longest, and projects a little beyond 
the two points just mentioned. The outer inaxillipcds are foot* 
like; close to them externally is a palpus with a long flagellum. 
The branchiae arc in tufts, but the fifth pair of feet bears no 
branchiae. 

Of the two pairs of chelae the first is the strongest, and the 
two legs are of equal length and strength. The hands are late¬ 
rally compressed, with the upper and lower margins rounded off; 
the fingers are acute, half as long as the hand; the carpus is 
triangular, that is to say, the anterior and posterior (articular) 
margins meet below in an obtuse angle; the upper margin, or 
third side, however, is not straight, but convex superiorly. 
The second pair of chelai is of about the strength of the posterior 
ambulatory feet; the hand, including the fingers, is of the same 
length us the carpus; the latter is broader in front than behind. 
The fifth pair of feet is thinner than the third and fourth. The 
claw-joint is of the same strength as the rest. 

The abdomen, like all the rest of the body and its members, 
is quite smooth and naked; the tufts of hair on the sides of the 
abdominal segments, which distinguish Axius slirhynchus , arc 
wanting. The lateral appendages of the abdominal segments 
are but short. The first segment is narrow; the segments gra¬ 
dually increase in length up to the sixth: the caudal scale, 
again, is smaller, broadly truncated behind; the lateral appen- 
dagea belonging to it, especially the outer ones, are long. When 
these parts of the tail-fin are snread out like a fan, their outline 
is the same as that of the caudal scale. The abdominal appen¬ 
dages on the first segment arc simple; the following ones con¬ 
sist of a basal joint, from which two broad, feathered, pointed 
laminee, equal in length and breadth, are suspended; the inner 
one has also a stalk-like process on its inner margin. 

Gebia barbata, n. sp. 

This new species is likewise a native of Luzon, Sexually 
mature examples are about 1 Paris inch in length. 

The forehead is perpendicularly truncated m front, as in G. 
major. Be Haan, so that it does not terminate in a point, as in 
G. litteralie, Risso; it » densely clothed with short hairs, and 
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projects but little beyond the eye-peduncles. The latter present 
nothing remarkable; they lie upon the first, dilated, slightly 
convex joint of the inner antennas, and extend as far as the 
second joint. The forehead, the second joint of the inner 
antennae, and the first joint of the outer ones all project the 
same distance forward. The three joints of the inner antennae 
are all nearly of the same length; the flagellum is double, 
the outer one is somewhat stronger and a little shorter than the 
inner one—at the utmost, of the length of the thorax. The 
latter is straightly truncated behind; its lateral parts extend 
further backwards. 

As regards the clothing of many parts with hair, our species 
resembles G. major , but it is smaller ( G. major attains a length 
of 3 inches 7 lines) and still more abundantly clothed with hair, 
whence the specific name. The second joint of the outer an¬ 
tenna is the longest of the three, und exhibits a densely bearded 
line on its outer side, running obliquely, from above and behind, 
downwards and forwards, which gives this joint a most deceptive 
appearance of consisting of two joints. The first joint is armed 
with a spine at its inner anterior angle. This antenna only bears 
one flagellum, and this is of half the length of the animal. 
There is no trace of a scale-apparatus. The tuberculum is 
situated, not as in G. littoralis, in the middle of the ventral sur¬ 
face of the intercalare, but more outwardly. 

The external maxillipeds are foot-like; their palpus is of the 
length of the second joint, and its flagellum scarcely reaches 
beyond the third joint. In G. littoralis , Risso, the palpus bears 
no flagellum. 

The first pair of feet is subchcliform, in accordance with the 
generic character; the hand is furnished on the outside with a 
row of dense long hairs, running obliquely, from above and be¬ 
hind, downwards and forwards. The first three pairs of feet are 
strongly beset with long hairs on their lower and inner sides. 
The fifth pair of feet is different from the rest, and nearly sub- 
cheliform; the immoveable finger is but small and weak. This 
pair of feet bears no branchite; the branchiae on the others are 
tufted. The femoral joints present a spine on the upper edge 
at the distal extremity. 

The abdomen is at first slender, but gradually becomes broader 
and thicker. There are no abdominal feet on the first segment 
in the male. From the second segment onwards two oval fringed 
appendages are suspended from a short peduncle; of these, the 
inner one is smaller than the outer; neither of them bears a 
filamentous appendage. The caudal fan consists of a nearly 
square central piece, of which the posterior margin has a fine 
and short fringe. Upon this piece there is no central ridge, but 
Ann . Sf Mag . N. Hist. Ser. 3. VoL ix. 28 
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there are two lateral ridges ruuuing near and jwrallel to the 
margins, and united by a transverse ridge which runs near the 
articular margin. The lateral appendages arc fringed all round; 
the inner one exhibits a central ridge, and the outer one two 
slightly bent faint lines on the outer half. 

The subcheliform fifth pair of feet connects this species with 
Audouin's Gebia stellata in the text to Savigny’s * Description 
de PEgypte.’ Judging from the forehead, indeed (with regard 
to its projection ana denticulation), the latter might be either a 
Gebia or an Axxus; but the scale is wanting on its external an¬ 
tennae, and therefore it can be approximated only to Gebia . The 
admirable figure on the tenth plate, however, shows us that 
this Gebia stellata cannot be a Gebia at all, but that it must 
form a new genus. Audouin has not given a description of the 
Crustacean in question ; I will therefore give one here from the 
figure, under the name of 

Calliadne, nov. gen. 

To the species figured I give the name of C, Savignii, The 
cephalothorax exhibits in front only a small rounded frontal 
process, which is finely pointed in the median line, but is sepa¬ 
rated laterally by gentle sinuosities from the projecting lateral 
ridges, which bound the epigastral region on the sides. These 
ridges arc beset witli a row of fine teeth directed forwards, and 
run in the furrow which bounds the epigastral region. This 
region is smooth posteriorly; the larger anterior part, as far as 
it is bounded laterally by the denticulated ridges, and including 
the frontal process, is densely covered with fine teeth obliquely 
directed forwards. These teeth, however, are symmetrically dis¬ 
tributed in five series, in such a way that one series exactly oc¬ 
cupies the median line, and on each side of this two rows are 
placed at an equal distance between it and the lateral ridges. 
This structure of the forehead removes this genus more frota 
Gebia than De Haan’s Laomedia, with which our genus is pro¬ 
bably most nearly allied on account of the cheliform first pair of 
feet I must remark here that Dana's diagnosis of the genus 
Laomedia , in as far as it represents the pedes qumti as obsmeti, is 
founded upon a misapprehension of De Haan's statements. De 
Haan says, pedes quinti desunt ; that is to say, in the example 
before him they had been destroyed, as may be seen distinctly 
from the figure of it given by him. If we had any knowledge 
of the fifth pair of feet in Laomedia, we should know with more 
certainty whether Calliadne and Laomedia should remain sepa¬ 
rate or be brought together in one genus. 

The antennae and the first two pairs of feet of Calliadne are 
richly clothed with long hairs on their lower surface. The joints 
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of the inner antenna are very unequal in length : the first joint 
is the longest^ and the second the shortest; the first joint is as 
long as the second and third together; and the third twice as 
long as the sccoud. This antenna bears two flagella; of which 
the shorter inner one is as long as the antennal peduncle; and 
thicker than the other; and terminates in a rounded and almost 
clublike form. The outer flagellum is longer; more slender and 
acute. 

The outer antenna possesses no scale. Gehia , Laomedia, and 
Calliadne therefore group themselves closelv together. The 
flagellum is simple and of the length of the thorax. 

The total length of the animal is 7 lines; but unfortunately 
we have no information as to whether it was perfectly developed. 

The outer raaxillipeds are foot-like; the outer palpus has a 
peduncle which is not quite so long as the second joint of the 
maxilliped; and it terminates in a multiarticulate flagellum. 

The first pair of feet is eheliferous. The hand, which is thinly 
clothed with hairs all over, is laterally compressed, yet the upper 
margin is not sharp or keeled, but rounded; the carpus is longer 
than the fingers, and the fingers are acute. The first pair of 
feet is the longest, measuring about two-thirds of the total length 
of the animal. The following feet are monodactyle, slender, 
thinner than the first pair; they become shorter the further 
back they are situated, but the fifth pair becomes again not only 
longer, but also subcheliform. 

The abdomen is at first slender, but becomes broader towards 
the middle, and then again diminishes Bomewhat in breadth. 
The abdominal feet of the first segment are simple, thin, and 
rudimentary; those of the following segments bear two appen- 
dages, of which the outer is large, long, and ciliated all round, 
but bears no filiform process; the inner one, on the contrary, is 
small, only a fourth or fifth of the sisse of the outer one, but also 
ciliated all round. 

The caudal fan consists of a broad, rounded, central piece, 
which is of the same length with the lateral appendages; the 
latter are broad; and all are ciliated on the margins. 

'With regard to the characters of the sternum and of the 
tubercle on the intercalarc, the figures give us no information. 
The other affinities to the Thalamna, however, allow us to sup- 
pose that there are no differences in these parts. 

Even Latreille united the genera known to him of the families 
Aetacinm and Thalaesina subsequently established by Milne- 
Edwards, and Be Haan contributed evidence in support of this 
union from their organisation. The numerous Aataci which 
were afterwards made known induced Erickson to separate three 

28 * 
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distinct genera from Astacus : these in various ways constituted 
a transition from the genus Astacus to the Tkalassina. The 
union of the Astacirup and Thalmsina has been approved of by 
some naturalists, for example by Gerstaeker in his Carcinological 
Contributions in Wicgmann's f Archiv' for 1856; but it has been 
rejected by Dana in his great work on the Crustacea. Dana 
has united the Astacida with the Scyllarida and Palmurida , 
whilst Milne-Edwards has placed the Thalassina between them. 
In fact, however, the Astacida have much less affinity to the 
Scyllarida and Pa/inurida than to the Thalassina* The want of 
the antennal scale doeg not, sharply divide the Astacida » from the 
Thalassina , inasmuch as there are Thalassina which exhibit traces 
of this organ, although but insignificant ones. Of Thalassirup 
which possess a more or less perfect antennal scale, there are, 
besides Glaucoihoe (Milne-Edwards) and Axius (Leach), also 
Calocaris (Bell) and even, notwithstanding the express denial 
of Milne-Edwards, probably the genus Callianassa ~at least 
Calltanassa suhterranea (Leach) and C. mucronata (mihi) and 
Thalassina scorpionoides . In the atlas to Cuvier's f TlegneAnimal/ 
pi. 48, Milne-Edwards has given a figure of Callianassa, and in 
the further details of the organization has even perfectly and 
accurately represented the external antennae ; but as he had not 
recognized the more delicate details, the figure is deficient in 
this respect. The Scyllarida and Palmurida never have an 
antennal scale, and this alone would separate them more sharply 
than the Thalassirup from the Astacida sensu stricto. But, 
in resjpect to the outer antennae, the Scyllarida and Palinurida 
exhibit a character which is perfectly foreign not only to the 
Astacida , but also to the Carida , renaida , &c. In them, 
namely, the elsewhere tnoveablv articulated piece, which bears 
the tubercle and the perforated tympanic membrane contained 
in it, is intimately anchylosed to the epistomium: on account 
of this anatomical character, they must form a separate sec-* 
tion of the Tubercular Decapods, repeating in a certain de¬ 
gree the Oxyrhyncbid type of the Opercular Decapods. This 
anchylosis appears to occur very early; for, from the numerous 
observations of Coste and Couch, it is now scarcely doubtful 
that the Phyllosoinaia , still retained by Milne-Edwards as a 
peculiar genus, are the early stages of the Palinuri. The Zoo¬ 
logical Museum of Berlin possesses a* series of Phyllosomata, 
about sixteen in number, taken by M. Jagor in one sweep of the 
towing-nct, in the open sea near Trinidad; these show such 
gradual changes in course of growth that thirteen of them may 
be arranged in such a manner as to demonstrate the increasing 
size and simultaneous alteration of the characters most evidently. 
As, however, these are remarkable in other respects likewise, I 
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must pat off more detailed statements for the present; and will 
only mention here that even these phenomena of growth are 
greatly in favour of the Phyllosomata being the young state of 
some rudophthttlmatous Crustacean. In all the above-mentioned 
Phyllosomata> and in the other specimens contained in the Berlin 
coliection, I have succeeded in confirming Kroyer's observation 
as to the presence and position of the auditory vesicle. What 
Gegenbaur and Leuckurt have sought in vain in fresh examples 
may be easily seen in spirit-specimens: the coagulation effected 
by the alcohol probably facilitates the detection of contours 
which, under other circumstances, are too delicate. Moreover, 
the Phyllosomata already possess the tuberculum; at least, this 
was what 1 considered to be the nature of a tubercle, situated close 
to the outer antenna. The outer antenna here is destitute of 
any indication of an antennal scale; and this would also be in 
favour of its belonging to Palinurus. I could not make out that 
the elevation considered by me as the tuberculum was situated on 
a separately articulated piece; and it would likewise constitute an 
agreement with the Palinuri that the tubercle was placed in front 
of the mouth upon the anterior segment, which is undivided 
and bears the eyes and the two autennw*. 

The position of the auditory vesicles is surprising: they arc 
situated within the brain, and occur elsewhere in the first joint 
of the inner antennae. During further growth, the auditory 
vesicles must push forward, and, changing their form, get into 
the first joint of the inner antennae, and open themselves; whilst, 
on the contrary, the tubercula move nearer to the mouth and 
more towards the median line. But this must be cleared up by 
further observations. 

In the vicinity of the elevation regarded by me as the tuber- 
culum, and not far behind it, there is, in the interior, in front of 
the fan-like liver, a peculiar mass, the external contours of which, 
resembling convolutions of tubes, lead to the conclusion that it 
is a glandular organ. To this mass some filaments run from the 
brain; it is paler in front, darker behind. This is probably 
Suckow’s gland, which always consists of two differently tinted 
portions. 

From the above it appears distinctly that the Scyllarida and 
Palinurida are not more nearly allied to the Thalassirue and As¬ 
tatine than to the Pahmones, Peruei, &c. We have now to 
ascertain wherein consists the near affinity of the Astatine* and 
Thalassina . In the first place, the scale of the external antennae, 
which is wanting in some genera, rudimentary in others, and in 
others, again, more highly developed, but never attaining to the 

* Perhaps the Phyllosomata at which Milnc-Edwardt says that their 
antennas are “ lame Ileuses 99 may belong to some ScyUaride. 
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development found in the Carides, must be left quite out of the 
question as a variable character. But there are other agreements 
in the outer antenna. Thus, in the Astacina and Thalassina the 
tuberculum is never turned inwards towards the median line of 
the body, as in the Carides, &c., but is always either in the midst 
of the ventral surface of the intercalare, or even turned quite 
outwards (Callianassa). The same character is presented by the 
Pagurid#, which also agree with the Thalassina and Astacinm 
in the fact that their thoracic segments art* not firmly anchy- 
losed together. Homarus forms an exception to this: it proba¬ 
bly constitutes the transition to the Carides, &c., or the separation 
of its last thoracic segment is an embryonic character. Whilst 
the other Astacina group their thoracic segments 4:1, the Pa- 
guridet group them 3:1:1. The Pagurida have antennal 
scales; in the Thalassina these disappear. We have therefore 
iu these families a group which is sharply differentiated from 
all other Tubercular Decapods, and, by virtue of the separation 
of their thoracic segments, form the most decided transition to 
the Squillida . Taking into consideration certain appendages of 
the abdominal segments of Callianidea and Callisea, which are 
usually identified with the respiratory organs of the Squillida, 
the transition is much more evident. 

1 place the above-mentioned families as an order amongst the 
Tubercular Decapods, and name them Extima, on account of the 
more external position of the tuberculum, which is their general 
character; opposite to them 1 place the rest as Interna, but 
would arrange the latter first and the former second, with the 
Squillida following them. 

The Externa are cylindrical, or at the utmost somewhat late¬ 
rally compressed; cither they have the thoracic segments (anchy- 
loscd) 3 :1:1, an antennal scale, the abdomen chiefly membra¬ 
nous without lateral appendages, and the inner antennas distin- 
guiahed by two flagella very different both in size and in their 
general nature ( Pagwrida ); or the thoracic segments are (anchy- 
losed) 4:1 (5 only in Homarus), the antenu*e present either a 
distinct or rudimentary scale, or none at all, the abdomen con¬ 
sists of calcified segments with lateral appendages, and the inner 
antennae bear two not remarkably dissimilar flagella (Astacina 
and Thalassina ). 

The Galatheida and AEgleida certainly approach most closely 
as regards the characters of their thoracic segments (4:1); but 
they are Interna, have no antennal scale, possess a vertically 
compressed body, and form with the Porcsllana a well-marked 
group. 

The objection that t\tPagurida have quite a different develop¬ 
mental history—the Paguri, according to Rathke and Philippi, 
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escaping from the egg in the form of Zoea —is not very difficult 
to answer; for the above-mentioned observers state particularly 
that the Zofa observed by them had something very peculiar 
about them, namely, the scale on the outer antenna. Philippi 
even figures this; and the peculiarity of the Pagurida is 
that the thoracic legs arc only subsequently developed, just 
like the appendages of the abdomen, in the subsequent deve¬ 
lopment, the legs appear no longer to occur with two rami; at 
least, Rathkc says nothing decisive upon this point, although be 
particularly states, with regard to the maxillipeds, that these are 
biramosc. 

Upon Galatea rugosa Ratlike says but little* Its mature 
embryos agree in ‘structure with those of Pagurus . But here 
our first question would be, whether these embryos have a scale 
on the outer antenna, this being absent in the perfectly deve¬ 
loped animal. From the materials available to us, which indeed 
are but scanty, it appears as if the mature embryos did not 
differ essentially from the fully developed animals m respect of 
the organization of the eyes and of the outer and inner antenna;. 
That during development definite lower forms must be passed 
through does not appear to be the rule among the Crustacea, 
I am only acquainted with one instance which is ih favour of it. 
Milne-Edwarda states that he has observed that, in mature em¬ 
bryos of Naxia serpvlifera , the first joint of the outer antenna 
is not anchyloscd with the Surrounding parts, but still exists 
separately (Annales des Sciences Nat. 2 n6r. iii. p. 331). From 
this we should expect to find something similar in the Palinurid 
and ScyUaruUe. But if the Phyllommata be their larvae, we 
must again hesitate, from what is stated above, before setting up 
Milnc-Edwards's observation as a rule. 

As above mentioned, the Thalassinae and Astacina arc not 
much compressed laterally, at least not in the same degree an 
many Palamones , and especially the Penmdte ; by this means it 
is of course* possible that the sternum may become developed to 
a greater breadth. Many of the forms belonging here want the. 
appendages of the first abdominal segment which act as external 
male sexfial organs. According to Thomson, the copulation of 
these also takes place in a peculiar manner. Perhaps, in con¬ 
nexion with this, the sternum of the female is constructed dif¬ 
ferently from that of the male. Not only are the sternal plates 
of the fourth thoracic segment considerably larger, as is likewise 
the case even in the male, but also those of the third segment, 
and consequently a peculiar way is established from the female 
sexual orifices towards the abdomen. 

I have seen this in Vambarus, JSngaus, Ascius t Gebia, Cak- 
caris, Vallianassa, and Thalassina; and it occurs, no doubt, in all 
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Thalassina. I have not yet examined the Pagurida in this 
direction. Nowhere else aru I acquainted with a similar struc¬ 
ture of the sternum, except in a Perueus from Manilla, the female 
of which presents a peculiar soft structure on the fifth segment 
of the thorax. This is a round, chitinous, but uncalcifiea disk, 
which bears au elevated ridge in the middle, running from be¬ 
fore backwards, the whole length of which is deeply slit, but in 
such a way that its lips close tightly. The function of this organ 
is quite enigmatical, and nothing analogous to it is known in 
other Pencei 


XLIII .—Contributions to an Insect Fauna of the Amazon VaUey . 

Coleoptera : Lonoicornes. By H. W. Bates, Esq. 

[Continued from p. 124.] 

Genus Stkirastoma, Serv. 

Servillc, Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. iv. 24. 

This is a well-defined genus, not very closely allied to any of 
the preceding. Its nearest relationship seems to be with those 
species of Acanthoderes which have slender fore tibiae, rounded 
anterior acetabula, and closed acetabular sutures, tric&rinate 
thorax, and prominent ccntro-basal ridges continuing as smooth 
carinae to the apex of the elytra. It differs, however, from 
Acanthoderes in the complex tuberculation of the sides of the 
thorax. Instead of a simple lateral conical tubercle or spine, as 
is usual in the Longicorn family, the thorax presents, on each 
side, an irregular prominence furnished with three tubercles. 
In some species this prominence is very strongly developed, and 
then two of the tubercles are carried to the apex, giving it a 
bifid appearance, the third remaining at the base beneath. All 
the species have, besides this tricuspid jprominence, an acute 
tubercle on each side near the fore margin of the thorax; and 
some present, in addition to this, a similar pointed wart on the 
side, some distance above it. The zmussle, although similar in 
shape to that of A. bivitta, is considerably longer and more 
broadened anteriorly than in any species of Acanthoderes, and 
the fore angles are more strongly pronounced. The mandibles 
are long, very slightly bowed, and much flattened. The centro- 
basal ridges of the elytra are curved outwards and prolonged 
behind as more or less flexuous smooth keels to the apex. In 
the males of some species the basal joint of the antenme forms 
an irregular many-angled club, and is longer in proportion to 
the third than is the rule in the section to whicn the genus 
belongs. 
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1. Stetrastoma deprestium, Fabr. 

Cerambyx deprcasus, Fabr. Ent. Syst. i. ii. 260. 32. 

St . breve, depressum, postice valde attenuating, nigrum, tenuiter 
griseo tomentosum : thoracis lateribus quinquetuberculatis, dorso 
depresso tricarinato: elytris subtrigonis, cariuis centro-basalibus 
valde curvatis ramulum suturam versus emittentibus, apice spi- 
nosis: pedibus uigris, cinereo obscure variegatis: corpore subtus 
nigro, mtido, lateribus ochraceo tomentosis. Long. 7-i 1 lin. <5 ? • 

Head black, scantily clothed with grey tomentum, sparingly 
punctured with three raised longitudinal lines, the lateral ones 
flexuous, the central one straight and running from the vertex 
to the edge of the epistome. Antennae half as long again as the 
body in tnc , a little; longer than the body in the $, black, the 
bases of the joints ashy; the first joint in the <J of an irregular 
clavate shape, rugose, tuberculated at the apex. Thorax punc¬ 
tured near the fore and hind margins; the sides have each five 
tubercles, two anteriorly and three on the moderately produced 
lateral prominence; the dorsal carinae are smooth, and shining 
black, the laterul ones being flexuous, interrupted, and tubercu- 
late. The elytra are clothed with thiu ashy tomentum, streaked 
and spotted with black; the centro-basal ridges are granulated 
and strongly curved, the posterior end of the curve emitting a 
short branch towards the Buture; afterwards each is continued 
as a flexuous and smooth keel to the apex: the apex itself is 
produced into a strong tooth or spine, which varies in length in 
different individuals. The fore legs of the <J are much elon¬ 
gated. 

This is a common Ouiana species, and is generally distri¬ 
buted throughout the Amazon region, being found everywhere 
in new clearings, sometimes under the loose bark of trees. Like 
all the other species of the genus, it is sluggish in its motions, 
and feigns death when touched, bending its legs in a rigid posi¬ 
tion, and falling to the ground. As the Fabrician description is 
insufficient, and his name has been referred to a nearly allied 
but distinct South Brazilian species, I have thought it necessary 
to give a lengthened diagnosis. According to the British Museum 
collection, the C. depressus of Fabricius is the same as the O. 
brevis of Sulser, an earlier author, and applies to the larger spe¬ 
cies of South Brazil above mentioned. I think, however, the 
description of Fabricius Quoted above cannot apply to any other 
than the one 1 have described. It is probable, also, that 
Sulzer and the other old authors had the Guiana species 
in view in their C. brevis; for the productions of Brasil were 
not known m Europe at the time they wrote. I do not adopt 
Suker's name, however, because it is likely that the C. depremm 
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of Linroeus, since Mr. White applies it to the Guiana in¬ 
sect, is the same species as the rabrician; and therefore the 
name d^ressue, again having the* priority, would stand. 1 
have no means of deciding this point. Linnseus gives Coro¬ 
mandel as the locality of his C. depressm $ and Fabricms docs 
not quote his name in the synonymy. 1 have received a pair of 
Steirastoma depression from M. Beyrolle of Paris, as coming from 
Venezuela, under the name of “St. difformis” of Dejean. It is 
considerably modified from the Guiano-Amazonian type, being 
more closely tomentosc, and ochrcous rather than grey in 
colour. 

2. Steirastorna rnelanogenys, White. 

Steirastorna melanogenys, White, Cat. Long. Col. in Brit. Mus. ii. p. 365. 

The male in this species lias a strong tooth or spine on the 
inner edge of the fore tibia* near the middle. This was over¬ 
looked by Mr. White; otherwise his description, as cited above, 
leaves nothing to desire. This insect is the “ St . aculcata ” of 
Dejcan’s catalogue, according to specimens I have received from 
Paris. Cayenne examples do not differ at all from those found 
in the Amazon region. 1 met with the species only in the 
central parts of the Lower Amazons, at Obydos and Santarem. 

3, Steirastorna aenostim, n. sp. 

St . modice elongatum, poBtice attenuatum, depressum, tomento 
cervino-fusco vestitum : capitis thoracisque lateribus et plajjis 
magnis duabus elytrorum fuscis: elytris apice valde spinoMS. 
Long. 10 lin. ? • 

Head and labrum densely clothed with ashy-brown pile, the 
former punctured in front and marked with three fine longitu¬ 
dinal raised lines on the epistome, the central one extending to 
the vertex; the sides black. Antennae brown ; the third joint 
beneath with three very tine spines placed widely apart. Thorax 
quadrituberCulate on each side, the lateral prominence very large, 
trituberculate, and the tubercle near the fore angle prominent; 
the dorsal surface depressed, punctured, tricarinate; the central 
keel very faint, the lateral ones prominent, fiexuous; densely 
clothed with light-brown pile, the sides with a stripe of a coffee- 
brown colour between the lateral keel and the tubercles. Elytra 
depressed, elongate, subtrigonal; the centro-basal ridges pro¬ 
longed behind to the apex, gently curved outwards and granu¬ 
lated from the base to two-thirds the length, then flexuous and 
smooth to their termination: the surface faintly and sparingly 
granulate-punctate, with a few large granulations, besides, on 
the shoulders \ light or tawny-brown in colour, with a silky 
gloss; the sides have each two large irregular patches of a cofee- 
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brown colour, one covering the shoulder and extending in a 
short streak to the disk, the other placed obliquely a little be¬ 
hind the middle; the apex of each elytron is produced into a 
spine. Body beneath thickly clothed with ashy-brown pile; 
the middle of the abdomen shining black. Legs thinly covered 
with ashy-brown pubescence. 

One example, taken at Oyayfi, banks of the Curu£, below 
Santarem. 

The species is nearly allied to St . melamgenys , but differs in 
the shape and position of the spines beneath the third antennal 
joint, in its clothing and markings, and in the apex of the elytra 
not being squarely truncated with a spine at the external angles, 
but produced on each elytron into a stout spine. 

4. Steirastoma athiops, n. sp. 

St. modice elongatum, depressum, supra tomento atro-griseo vesti- 
tum: capitis thoracisque lateribus et plagis magnis duabus ely- 
trorum nigris: elytris apice valde spinosis. Long. 8-10 lin. 5. 

Head and labrutn clothed with very dark-grey pile, the former 
with three longitudinal raised lines on the front, the central one 
extending to the nuchus, the lateral ones short and very promi¬ 
nent; sides black. Antenna; black; bases of the joints greyish, 
the third with a few very tine spines or bristles beneath, placed 
wide apart; the basal joint in the d pyriform-clavate, smooth. 
Thorax quadrituberculate on each side, the lateral prominence 
very large, trituberculate, the tubercle near the fore angle pro¬ 
minent; the dorsal surface depressed, punctured, tricarinate; 
the central keel very faint, the lateral ones strongly pronounced; 
thickly clothed with very dark-grey pile, the sides each with a 
black stripe between the lateral keel and the tubercles. Elytra 
depressed, elongate, subtrigonal; the ccntro-basal ridges pro¬ 
longed behind to the apex, strongly curved outwards, and granu¬ 
lated to two-thirds the length, then flexuous and smooth to their 
termination; the surface faintly and sparingly granulate-punc¬ 
tate, with a few large granulations, besides, on the shoulders; 
very dark grey, the sides having each two large, irregular, black 
patches—one, which is sometimes broken into smaller spots, 
covering the shoulder and extending in a slender streak to the 
disk, the other placed obliquely a little behind the middle; the 
tips of the elytra are briefly sinuate-truncate, the external 
angles produced into stout spines. Body beneath and legs 
clothed with very dark-grey pile; the middle of the abdomen 
naked, shining black. The fore tibiae of the <$ are untoothed. 

This species occurred only at Ega and St. Paulo, on the Upper 
▲masons. It differs very little, except in colour, from St. edmo- 
mm, and may be considered a geographical variety or race of 
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that species. I have not seen either form in collections from 
other parts of South America. 

Genus Platysternus (Dcj.), Blanch. 

Blanchard, Histoire des Insectes, ii. 156. 

The few words given by Blanchard as generic characters, in 
the place above quoted, have little or no meaning; the genus, 
however, is well known to entomologists from the figure given 
by Olivier of the only described species. It is a singular form 
of Lainiaire, partaking of the characters of Steirastoma aud the 
Anisocerinae—two widely different groups. The shape of the 
thorax, the closed acetabular sutures, and the direction of the 
centro-basal ridges of the elytra show a near affinity with the 
Steirastomata ; whilst the form and smoothness of the muzzle, 
the broadly rounded apices of the elytra, and the depression of 
the fore edge of the metasternum arc so many points of resem¬ 
blance to the Anisoccrime. The lateral prominences of the 
thorax are not simple, but bicuspid, the anterior cusp, however, 
being very much smaller than the posterior one. The antennee 
are slender, one-fourth shorter than the body, and the eleventh 
joint, as in most of the Anisocerinae, is much shorter than the 
tenth. 

Platystcmus hebraus , Fabricius. 

Ctrambyx kfibntus, Fabr. Mant. Ins. i. 131. 

-, Oliv. Ent. iv. p. 62, t. 16. f. 106. 

I met with this rare and magnificent insect only at Caripi, 
near Parfi. It was there found in some numbers, gnawing the 
bark of living Guariuba trees—a lofty tree of the order Legu- 
minoase, whose bark is thick, smooth, aud friable, and much fre¬ 
quented by bark-feeding insects, especially Curculionides of the 
group Cryptorhynchini. Cicindeliibe of the rare genus Iresia 
are sometimes seen on the same tree, coursing over the trunk 
and preying upon the vegetable feeders; in fact, I never met 
with Iresia except on Guariuba trees. The large Cratosomi 
sometimes abound, and gnaw large holes in the bark. These 
insects do not seem to breed in the wood of the standing; trees, 
but merely to resort to them for the purpose of gnawing the 
bark. 

I have seen a second and undescribed species of Platyetemue 
in the collection of Count Mniszech, at Paris. 

Genus Poitehaphis, Serv, 

Serville, Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. iv, 26. 

From the seemingly capricious way in which the various parts 
of structure that, in other Coleoptera, furnish signs of affinity 
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are modified from genus to genus in the Longicorn family, it is 
difficult to decide on the true position and relationship of the 
present group. In the general shape of the body, as well as in 
the form of the muzzle, thorax, and apex of the elytra, it seems 
to approach the genus Acrocinus . The antennae, however, are 
quite glabrous beneath, instead of being ciliated partially or 
wholly as in Acrocinus; and the fore tarsi of the <$ are dilated 
and ciliated, instead of being simple. In the proportions of the 
apical joints of the antennae there is a great similarity between 
Polyrhaphis and the Anisocerinae, the terminal joint in both 
sexes being extremely short compared with the penultimate. 
This seems to be a significant character The form of the 
muzzle, too, is not greatly different from that of the Anisocerinae; 
but the general form, the shape of the elytra and of the sterna, 
reveal no affinity with that group. The genus seems to have no 
close relationship with any other group of Lamiaires: it shows 
some resemblance to Acrocinus and the Anisocerime; but many 
intermediate links are wanting to prove a genealogical relation¬ 
ship. The prosternum is extremely narrow in this genus, and 
the mesosternum is contracted in the middle between the 
haunches. The anterior acotabula gape widely on the sides, the 
sutures being opened along their whole length. The genus is 
a very natural or well-defined one, comprising a cluster of spe¬ 
cies which agree with each other in facies as well as in structural 
characters. They arc all of large size, have greatly elongated, 
filiform, rather stout antennae, long and acute lateral thoracic 
spines, sometimes directed forwards, and ample oblong elytra, 
whose apices are broadly truncated and spined. 

1. Polyrhaphis spimsa , Drury. 

Lamia spinosa , Drury, Illu»tr. ii. p. 60, pi. 31. f. 3 (1773). 

Cerambyx horridu8 t Oliv. Ent. iv. 66, pi. 4. f. 29(1789-1808). 

Lamia korrida, Fabr. Ent. Syst. i. ii. 273. 26 (1792). 

The figures given by Drury and Olivier agree well in shape 
and form of the spines with the insect I have before me, taken 
at Villa Nova, on the Lower Amazons. My example, however, 
appears to be of a lighter colour. The general hue of the to- 
mentum is hoary or ashy, the elytra, with the exception of the 
basal and apical parts, being of a violet-brown colour. The 
shape of the elytra in this species is elongate-quadrate, being 
only slightly narrowed posteriorly, with the base and apex rect¬ 
angular, ana the sides nearly straight. The spines on the elytra 
are as follows:—a row of small ones placed close to the suture, 
but deficient near the base and the apex; three large ones on 
the centro-basal ridges, two on the shoulders, and five or six 
very long ones on the disk. It occurs in Guiana as well as the 
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Amazon region, and appears to be a rare insect. 1 met with 
only one example, which was found closely adhering to a dead 
branch, and scarcely distinguishable from it on account of the 
colours resembling those of the lichens with which the wood was 
covered. 

2. Polyrhaphis hystricina. 

jP. brevis, subconvexa, spinosn, tomontosa, cervino-fusca, postice 
ciuereo variegata : thoracis spinis antrorsum valde cur vat is : elvtris 
truncatis, angiitis interms acutis, externis valde productis. Long. 
] 2 lin. 6 • 

Head scantily punctured, dull black, clothed with tawny- 
brown pile. Antennae dark brown. Thorax punctured near the 
fore and hind margins, clothed with tawny-brown pile clouded 
with dusky; dorsal tubercles very large, obtuse; lateral spines 
strong, elongated, and more strongly curved forwards than in 
P. spinosu . Elytra rather short, subquadrate, slightly but gra¬ 
dually narrowed from the base, the sides nearly straight to three- 
fourths the length, and then gradually rounded to the apex, 
which is broadly truncated ; the sutural angle very slightly pro¬ 
duced, and the external one armed with a stout spine: the sur¬ 
face is studded with stout but not long or acute spines; there 
are five or six in a row on the strongly-raised centro-basal ridge, 
three or four along the suture near the middle, several smaller 
ones on the shoulders, and a short series of three or four between 
the shoulders and the ccntro-basal ridge, and, lastly, five on the 
disk, namely, two in the middle and three on the posterior part; 
the interspaces are studded with large, deep, and shining punc¬ 
tures, the apical portion of the elytra behind the spines alone 
being entirely smooth. Under surface of the body and legs 
black, thinly clothed with brownish pile; tarsi and a ring at the 
tips of the femora bright fulvous. 

There is a specimen of this species in the British Museum, 
ticketed “ P. hystricina , White/ 1 which name 1 have adopted; it 
is larger and paler in colour than my example, but agrees with 
it in all other respects. It appears to be a rare species. My 
specimen was taken near Para. 

3. Polyr/ntphis angmlata, Buquet. 

Polyrhaphis angustatus, Buquet, Ana. de la Soc. But. de Prance, 1853, 

p. 445. 

This species has been described at length by M. Buquet in 
the place quoted. It is an elongated parallel-sided species, 
14 lines long; the elytra are. free from spines or tubercles, being 
simply granulate and punctate partly in rows, but smooth to¬ 
wards the apex. The spines of the thorax are long and straight. 
The general colour is doll-reddish brown, varied with small 
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specks and clouds of a dark-brown hue. The fore tarsi in the 6 
are feebly dilated and fringed, and the antennae in the same sex 
are nearly twice the length of the body* 

1 met with the species on the banks of the Tapajos and at 
Ega. The examples found do not differ from the Cayenne spe¬ 
cimen which I saw in M. Buquet's collection. The insect is 
found on the trunks of fallen trees in the virgin forest. Like 
many other large species of Longicornes, it comes abroad at 
night, and flies over broad rivers. I once found an individual 
along with manv other dead or half-dead insects on a sand-bank 
in the middle of the Tapajos, which had been cast ashore after 
falling into the water during a squall in the night. 

4. Polyrhaphis gracilis, n. sp. 

P. elongate, angustata, subconvexa, tomentosa, violaceo-fusca: 
thoracis latcribus elytristjuc postice flavo variegatis : elytrorum 
apicibus rotundato-truncatis, angulis extends spinosis. Long. 
8 lin. $. 

Head clothed with reddish pile, sides black; front coarsely 
punctured; muzzle short. Antenme the length of the body, 
dull brown. Thorax punctured, reddish in colour, the sides be¬ 
hind varied with yellowish ; the two dorsal tubercles small; the 
lateral spines long, slender, and slightly bent forwards. 8cu- 
tellurn yellowish. Elytra narrow, much elongated, and some¬ 
what convex, gradually increasing in breadth from one-third to 
two-thirds their length, then slightly narrowed to the apex, 
which is obliquely and obtusely truncated, the external angle of 
the truncation produced into a spine; the basal half of the sur¬ 
face is thickly granulate-punctate, the apical portion entirely 
smooth; the colour is a dull-reddish or violet brown, the smooth 
posterior portion being varied with ashy yellow. The body be¬ 
neath and legs are black, thinly clothed with ashy pile. 

I only obtained one example of this small and elegantly shaped 
species, which was taken at Ega, on a dead branch. 

5. Polyrhaphis papulosa, Olivier. 

Cerambyoc papulosus, Oliv. Ent. iv. 72, pi. 20. f. 166. 

This fine species is found at Cayenne and, according to Erich- 
son (Consp. Ins, Peruana) in the forest region of Eastern Peru. 
My only example, a ?, 15 lines in length, was taken on a slender 
dead branch in the forest at Ega—a locality midway between the 
two regions. 

6, Polyrhaphis Jansoni, Fascoe. 

Polyrhaphis Jansoni , Pascoe, Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond. v. n. s. pt. I, 
Mr. Pascoe, in the description referred to above, likens this 
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species to the common P. spinipennis of Laporte, a native of 
South-east Brazil. It does not seem very closely allied, how¬ 
ever, to that species. The elytra arc less depressed, more thickly 
and deeply punctured on the base and disk, and less parallel- 
sided, being broad at the base and more tapering to the apex. 
In general outline it more nearly resembles P. papulosa . The 
colour above is fulvescent or tawny brown, the apical third of 
the elytra variegated with fine longitudinal streaks of a darker- 
brown hue. The bright-fulvous tarsi and the fulvous apical 
ring of the femora, contrasted with the deep-black legs, are fea¬ 
tures it possesses in common with P, hystricina and the follow¬ 
ing form, P . Paraensis . The surface of the elytra, except the 
apical portion, is studded with short obtuse spines, or, rather, 
conical tubercles; these vary in number in different examples, 
as they do in most species of Polyrhaphis; but, as is usual in 
the genus, they are constant in position. There is a row along 
the prominent centro-basal ridge, a series of three or four along 
the suture near the middle, and two oblique rows along the 
middle of the disk, the inner one of which extends in a flexuous 
direction to the base of the elytra. Besides these spines, the 
elytra on the sides and shoulders arc thickly studded with tuber¬ 
cles arranged in rows, each accompanied, as the spines also are, 
by a large and deep puncture. The disk of the elytra towards 
the suture is much depressed, and, with the interspaces of the 
b&8C,is thickly punctured; the apical third of the surface is smooth 
and impunctate. The apex of the elytra is truncated, the su¬ 
tural angle has a very small projecting point, the external one 
being produced into a spine. The length varies from 9 to 
15 lines. 

This species is rather common at Ega, on the trunks of fallen 
trees in the forest. It is also found on the banks of the Cupari, 
an affluent of the Tapajos. 

7. Polyrhaphis Paraensis , n. sp. 

P. oblonga, tomentosa: capite fuliginoso: ihorace fulvescent© s 

elytris fuliginosis, basi et pone medium cervino variegatis : elytro- 

rum tuberculis ut in P. Jansoni dispositis. Long. 10 lin. $ . 

Head and antennae sooty black, the former punctured in front. 
Thorax fulvous, the disk clouded with dusky; the lateral spines 
straight, the dorsal tubercles acute. Elytra broad at the base, 
then gradually narrowed to three-fourths their length, whence 
they are more abruptly narrowed and rounded to the apex, which 
is truncated; the sutural angles simply pointed, the external 
ones produced into spines; the tubercles and punctures on the 
surface are arranged precisely as in P. Jansoni , but the colour is 
different; the base is of a tawny-brown hue, the central parts 
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and the apical third sooty brown, the interval between these 
darker patches being of a paler tawny colour. Legs black, a 
ring at the apex of the femora and the tarsi bright fulvous. 

This species, which is uo doubt a local modification of P. Jan - 
soni , is found at Par&. 

[To be continued.] 


XLIV.— On Antiaris Benncttii, a new Species of Upas-Tree from 
Polynesia . By Berthold Seemann, Ph.D,, F.L.S. 

Antiaris Henrietta ; arbor mediocris ; ramulis petiolisque pubescent!- 
bus, demum glabris; foliis brevipetiolatis ovato-oblouttis acumi- 
natis integerrhms, basi insequali-cordatis, utrinque subglabris, supra 
lucidis; noribus masculis fasciculatis (2~4), pedunculis velutrao 
pubescentibus, involucro taciniis ovato-acumiuatis perigoniorutn 
longitudincm reflexis, foeminois soli tar iis; drupa ovato-acuta, dense 
velutina (v. v. sp ). 

Antiaris Bennettii, Seem, in Boiiplandia, vol. ix. (18(31), p. 259, 
et ibid. vol. x. p. 3. t. 7 (18G2).—Bennett’s Gatherings of a Na¬ 
turalist in Australasia (London, I860), p. 403. 

Nomen vcrnaculum Tucopieusc * Mami/ teste G. Bennett; Vi- 
tiense ‘ Mavu ni Toga,' teste Seemann. 

Gcogr. Distribution ; Viti Levu, about Namara, and Moturiki 
(Seemann! n. 449, Harvey!).—Tueopia, lat. 12° S., long. 169° E. 
(G. Bennett! in Herb. Hook.), and Wallis Island, lat. lG^O' S., 
long. 1/6° W. (Sir E. Home! in Mus. Brit.) 

Hitherto only three species of Antiaris were known, viz., 
A . toxicaria, Lesch. (the genuine Upas-tree of Java), A, innoxia, 
Bl., and A, macrophylla, R. Br. A fourth species (ramis foliisque 
utrinque velutinis) is cultivated in the Royal Botanic Gardens 
at Kew. A fifth species was found by Thwaites in Ceylon, and 
has been described by me as A, Zeylanica (Bonpl. x. p. 4, in 
aduot.); it is called by the Cingalese “ Ritti-gass,” and supplies, 
like Q. saccidora , Dalz. materials for sacks. In his * Enumera¬ 
tion PI, Zcyl/ p. 2(33, Thwaites classes it with A. innoxia, BL, 
and A . saccidora, Dalz.; but 1 am by no means certain that 
even A . innoxia and A. saccidora are identical, and feci con¬ 
vinced that A . Zeylanica> Seem., is a very distinct species, at 
once distinguished from A. saccidora , Dalz., of which Wight 
gives a figure, by its scabrous leaves and pear-shaped fruits*. A 

* Antiaris Zeylanica; arbor excel**; ramulis, petiolis, pedunculis dru- 
piaque velutinis j foliis obovato-oblongis, acuminatis, integerrimia, supra 
scabrn, subtus hirtellis; iuvolucri rnascuU laciniis perigoniorura longi- 
tudinem reflexia; dnipa obovato-obtuia (v. s. sp.).-^. Zeylanica, Seem, 
in Bonpl. vol. x. p. 4, in adnot. A. innoxia, Tbwait. Enura. PL Zeyl. 
p. 263, non BL, excl. syn. omu.—In Zcylania, ubi, teste cl. Thwaites, 

Ann . Jr Mag. N. Hist. Scr. 8 . Vol ix. 29 
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sixth species of Antiaris, if not a scveuth, is the one which, in 
honour of, its original discoverer, I have named A . Henrietta. It 
is closely allied to A. macrophylla , R. Br., from the northern 
parts of New Holland, but at once distinguished in having fruits 
covered with a thick coating of velvety hair. It had been 
found in Fiji, first by Prof. Harvey, afterwards by me. About 
thirty years earlier, however, vis. in May 1880, the plant had 
been discovered by Dr. George Bennett, of Sydney, New South 
Wales, on a small island situated N.W. of Fiji, in lat. 12 S., 
long. 169 and was thus alluded to in his * Gatherings of a 
Naturalist in Australasia 9 (8vo. London, 1860, p. 403):— 

“ When visiting the Island of Tucopia in May, I observed 
the Antiaris, or Upas-tree, planted in rows near the native huts; 
but I am not aware that it is indigenous. It is named ‘ Maini' 
by the natives ; it is allied to the celebrated Upas-tree of Java, 
and accords with A . macrophylla , described and figured by the 
late Dr. Brown in the Appendix to f Flinders's Voyage/ The 
tree at Tucopia is of slender growth, with pendulous branches; 
it was growing to the height of 8 to 12 feet. The leaves are 
oblong, large, pointed, distinctly veined, aud of a light-green 
colour. The fruit is oval, rather larger than a pigeon's egg, 
rough externally, and of a beautiful crimson colour. Between 
the husk and kernel there is a quantity of white viscid juice. 
The kernel, of white colour and intensely bitter taste, is 
enclosed in a thin shell of a grey colour. It is planted by the 
natives either for dyeing or manufacturing the bark into native 
cloth. Specimens in fruit and flower are in the Botanical Col¬ 
lection of the British Museum/' Thus far Dr. Bennett. 

" A species of Upas" (Antiaris Henrietta , Seem.), I wrote in 
my Official Report on the Vitian or Fijian Islands, “commonly 
termed Mavu ni Toga ( = Tonga), probably because it has 
been introduced from the Tongan Islands, was formerly planted 
about heathen temples, and is even now to be found in towns 
aud villages. It is a middle-sised tree, with a thick crown of 
foliage, oblong glossy leaves, and a fleshy fruit of the sice of an 
apricot, covered with a velvety skin of a most beautiful crimson 
colour. A gmrf exuding from the stem and branches is used 
for arrows. The exact nature of its poisonous qualities has not 
yet been ascertained. That they are not equal to those ascribed 
to the true Upas-tree of Java [A. toxicaria, Leach.) is proved 
by the manner in which the natives handle it; but it is impos¬ 
sible to say whether one of the reasons for its cultivation near 
temples, and its probable introduction from Tonga, may not be 

* Ritti-gass ’ voeatur.—The fruits of A. saccidora, Dale., are elliptical in 
shape, as may be seen in the figure of it given by Wight, who distinctly 
states that his plate represents the Indian, not the Cingalese plant. 
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found in its yielding a poison, of which the heathen priests may 
have occasionally made use. 11 

“ Mavu ni Toga” literally means, the Mavu from the Tongan 
Islands; and it is not improbable that the tree may have been 
introduced from there. I have not met with any specimens 
from Tonga in our herbaria; but that would not prove that 
Antiaris Bennettii has originally not been derived from Tonga, as 
that group has been explored only very superficially, and Sir E. 
Horne found it east of Fiji, vis. at Wallis Island, in long* 176° W, 
For the present, Viti must be regarded as the extreme southern 
limit of this species (and also of the genus Antiaris), and 
Tucopia as the northern. It is note-worthy that neither Ben¬ 
nett nor I found this species in a truly wild state; for in Viti it 
looks as if originally plunted. The beauty of the foliage and 
the rich colour of the fruit fully entitle it to a place m our 
European conservatories; and we were so much struck with these 
qualities, that Mrs. Smythe made a coloured drawing of the plant 
on the spot, which, together with the dried specimens, served as 
the basis of the plate (tab. 7) published in the ' Bonplandia.' 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE. 

Anahuac ; or, Mexico and the Mexicans, Ancient and Modem. 

By Edward B. Tydor. 8vo, 1861. 

This interesting l>ook is a narrative of excursions in Mexico, during 
the spring and summer of 1856, by the author and a friend, both of 
whom were well prepared by previous study and pursuits to observe 
carefully, and accurately note, the many points of interest afforded by 
the country, the people, and the antiquities of Mexico. Making 
their visit during a lull in the civil turmoil of that lamentably dis¬ 
turbed republic, they were fortunate in being able to avail themselves 
of that peaceable season in making excursions to remarkable places 
and ruins, and examining the national collection of antiquities and 
other objects of interest,—an opportunity that cannot have occurred 
since, owing to the recommencement of civil war in its worst form. 

The evidences of an immense ancient population, shown by tbe 
abundance of remains of works of art, are especially treated of in the 
course of the narrative. The Mexican numerals, Mexican eclipses, 
Mexican art, and its connexion with that of Central America, are 
also well treated of. The ethnological relations of the Mexicans or 
Ax tecs, their religion, civilization, and languiqge, are largely treated 
of, as well as the present condition of their sail numerous descends 
ants. 

With respect to subjects more closely related to natural history, 
we find numerous topics of interest brought forward by Mr, Tylor, 
From the beginning of the volume to the end, the author continually 

29 * 
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draws our attention to natural phenomena, striking, interesting, or 
picturesque. Before starting for Mexico the author and his friend, 
Mr. Chnsty, were at Havana for a time. A journey by railway 
across Cuba took them through the thick tropical jungle of Indian 
fig-trees, acacias mimosas, the sciba, the mahagua*, and other trees, 
with epiphytes and binding creepers, bamboos in the swamps, and 
tufted palms on the higher grounds. 

The Isle of Pines, with its densely wooded creeks, once the resort 
of pirates, is now the fashionable watering-place of the Cubans, and 
is a settlement for the free blacks of Florida, who chose to leave that 
country when it was given up to the United States. In the middle 
of the island are marble-quarries, not much worked now. Leaving 
the quarries, our tourists, riding over the wide savannahs, were able 
to recognise the sudden transitions from the tropical jungles of the 
streams to the palms of the slopes and the pine-trees of the hill-tops, 
for which this island is remarkable (pp. 0 and 7). 

The characteristic natural features of the tierra caliente , tierra 
templada , and tierra fria, on the road from Vera Cruz to Mexico, 
are vividly sketched, and the geographical and geological conditions 
on which they are dependent are succinctly described (pp. 27 and 
28 ). 

A visit to the silver-mines at Real del Monte affords much inter¬ 
esting matter, in Chapter IV., both as to the country and the people. 
“ The plateau of Atotonilco el Grande, called for shortness * Grande,’ 
is, like most of the high plains of Mexico, composed mostly of por¬ 
phyry and obsidian—a valley filled up with ddbris from the surround¬ 
ing mountains, which are all volcanic, embedded in reddish earth. 
The mountain torrents, in which the water, ho to speak, comes down 
all at once—not flowing in a steady stream all the year round as in 
England—have left evidences of their immense power in the ravines 
with which the sides of the hills, from their very (ops downward, 
are fluted. These fluted mountain-ridges resemble the ‘Kamms* 
(combs) of the Swiss Alps, called so from their toothed appearance” 
(pp. 84 and 85). 

The market at Grande (page 88) gave the author a good opportu¬ 
nity of studying people ana things. Amongst other observations, he 
says, “ 1 never so thoroughly realized before how climate is altered 
by altitude above the sea, as in noticing the fruits and vegetables that 
were being sold at this little market, within fifteen or twenty miles of 
which they were all grown. There were wheat, and barley, and the 
pinouls (the fruit of the stone-pine, which grows in Italy, and is 
largely used instead of almonds) ; and from these representatives of 
temperate climates the list extended to bananas and zapotes, grown at 
the bottom of the great barrancas, 3000 or 4000 feet lower in level 

♦ “ The mahagua tree,” says the author, 11 furnishes that curious fibroin net¬ 
work which i> known as * but/ and used to wrap bundles of cigars in. The ma¬ 
hogany-tree is called « caobo ' in Spanish—apparently the original Indian name, u 
the Spaniards probably first became acquainted with it in Cuba, is our < maho¬ 
gany r the result of a confusion of words, and corrupted from 4 mahagua P ’ ”— 
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thau the plateau, though in distance but a few miles off Three or 
four thousand miles of latitude would not give a greater difference. 9 ’ 

The great barranca of Regia is next described (p. 89). The 
oaks at the top of the barranca, with their branches fringed with the 
long, grey “ Spanish moss M and a profusion of brightly blossoming 
epiphytes clinging to their bark, claimed attention, as well as the cac¬ 
tuses, of many species. The great valley itself—a mile or two in width, 
with sides almost perpendicular, and capped with basaltic pillars, and 
at the bottom a strip of lend where the vegetation is of the deepest 
green of the tropics, with a river winding along among palm-trees and 
bananas—is between two and three thousand feet deep ; and the view 
is wonderful. 

The author makes the following among other notices of the mining 
establishment at Real:—" The original English company spent nearly 
one million sterling on it, without getting any dividend. They sold 
it to two or three Mexicans for about twenty-seven thousand pounds; 
and the Mexicans spent eighty thousand more on it, and then began 
to make profits. The annual profit is now some *6200,000” 
(p. 107). 

The celebrated cascade of Regia, near the silver-mines, is illustrated 
by a lithograph (frontispiece), copied from a good photograph, and 
is described, with its precipitous walls of columnar basalt ana gigan¬ 
tic yuccas. Joints of these columns are used as crushers in the ore- 
crushing mill, being dragged round and round, by mule-power, on a 
floor made also of basalt. 

Near Regia occur the quarries of obsidian, at the Cerro de Nava- 
jas (“Hill of Knives”), where the Aztecs worked that stone into 
knives and other implements in immense Quantities. At Teotihuacan, 
also, was a similar knife-manufactory. Valuable information on this 
subject is given at pages 9fi, 137, «c., and in the Appendix. Not 
for from this are the Penas Cargadas (“ the Loaded Rocks ”)— 
u several sugar-loaf peaks, some three hundred feet high, tapering 
almost to a point at the ton, and each one crowned with a mass of 
rocks, which seem to have been balanced in unstable eauilibrium on 
its point, looking as though the first puff of wind would bring them 
down. The pillars were of porphyritic conglomerate, which had been 
disintegrated and worn away by wind and rain $ while the great masses 
resting on them, probably of solid porphyry, had been less affected 
by these influences ” (pp. 94 and 95). 

Among other geological phenomena, the accumulation of alluvium 
at Texcueo is described; and the value of the evidence that alluvial 
deposits bear respecting chronology in Mexico, Egypt, and Sicily is 
briefly discussed. 

The great stalactitic cave of Cacahuamilpan, vast and beautiful 
(pp, SOS* &c.), and the great cone and crater of Popocatepetl (pp. 
236, &c,) were visited, and are carefully described; and amongst the 
more or less common objects of natural history, the aloes (and the 
making of pulque), ants, cactuses, cypress-trees, edible insect-eggs of 
die Texcuco Lake, hill of magnetic iron-ore of Huetamo, saline condi¬ 
tion of the soil, and sand-pillars are described in some detail, and may 
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be found by reference to the index of the volume. Four lithographs, 
numerous good woodcuts, and a well-compiled map (by Lowry) 
illustrate this really amusing and instructive volume of Mexican 
travel. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

December 10, lSf>l.—Professor Busk, F.R.S., in the Chair. 

On a New Species of Plkctuopoma from Australia. 

B\ Dr. Albert Gunther. 

Plectropoma Riciiardsonii, 

1). £. A. j. L. l«t. 105. 

The height of the body is contained four times and a half in the 
total length, the length of the head three times and a quarter. Inter- 
orbital space concave, half as wide as the orbit. Snout conical, with 
the lower jaw produced. Cleft of the mouth wide, the maxillary 
extending behind the orbit. Dentition very strong; the upper jaw 
with a patch of cardiform teeth in front, and a narrow villiform band 
on the wide; there is a very long curved canine tooth on the outer 
side of the cardiform teeth, followed by a series of five or six teeth 
of moderate size. Lower jaw with a pair of very strong canines 
anteriorly, and with four or five strong, caninc-like teetn on the 
side. The upper canines are received in a notch behind those of the 
lower jaw. Vomerine and palatine teeth in a narrow band, the 
former angularly bent. 

Lower jaw more than half as long as the head. Prseopercular 
margin rounded, finely serrated posteriorly, and with a small spine 
on the middle of its inferior margin, pointing forwards. Pectoral 
rounded, scaly at the base, as long as the mandible; ventral not 
ouite half as long as the head. The spinous dorsal is separated from 
the soft by a very deep notch: the spines are rather slender; the 
fifth and sixth are the longest, one-fourth of the length of the head. 
The soft portion higher than the spinous, with the upper margin 
nearly even; base scaly. The second anal spine as long as, but 
stronger than, the third. Caudal truncated. 

Upper part of the head, cheeks, back of the trunk, and the spinous 
dorsal bright red; the remainder of the fish yellow, with a very 
broad, irregular, brown band from the axil to the lower half of the 
caudal. Head and upper parts of the body with scattered irregular 
small blue spots, most of which are edged with brown; the brown 
band with large dark-brown spots. Fins immaculate, except the 
spinous dorsal, which has a few small blue spots. 

Freemantle (Australia). 

Length 15=$ inches. 

The nearest ally of this species is Plectropoma denies, Cuv. & Val,; 
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but the coloration, as represented in the ‘ Voyage ded’Astrolabe 1 
(Poiss. pi. 4. fig. 2), is so entirely different that we cannot refer our 
specimen to that species. PI. dentex has been figured for the 
second time in the ‘Voyage of the Erebus and Terror/ pi. 57, from 
a stuffed specimen in the British Museum. This specimen agrees 
well with PL Richardsonii in general form, but its original colours 
hare nearly entirely gone ; large round light blotches are still visible 
on the side of the body, but there is no trace left of the white spots 
on the back. Whether this specimen belongs to Pl. dentex or to 
PL Richardsonii is impossible to say; probably it is referable to the 
former. 


January 28, 1862.—Dr. J. E. Gray, F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. 

On the Skull of the Japanese Pig (Sub pliciceps). 

Bv Dr. J. E. Gray, F.R.S., &c. 

I have lately had the opportunity of examining the skull of this 
animal, and now lay before the Society the reasons which induce me 
to believe that it is a distinct species—and a hitherto undescribed 
species—of the genus Sue, which has as yet only been observed in 
its domesticated state. 

Some time ago, when Mr. Bartlett showed me the Japanese Pig 
which he had purchased, 1 was convinced of its belonging to a di¬ 
stinct species, and urged him to send an account of the animal, 
illustrated with a portrait of its very curious and characteristic face, 
to the ‘Proceedings* of the Society. 

The skulls of the domestic varieties of the common Pig, which 
are bred in Europe, differ but little from the skull of the European 
Wild Boar. 

The skulls of the common domestic Pig, which we have in the 
British Museum, for example, chiefly differ from the skull of a Wild 
Boar from Germany in the same collection in being smaller and 
considerably shorter, and in the angle of the forehead being much 
more acute and sudden, caused by the back of the two skulls being 
nearly of the same height, while that of the domestic one is generally 
much the shortest in length. The position and size of the holes for 
the blood-vessels and nerves arc nearly the same in all these skulls. 
The underside of these two skulls and the forms of the palates are also 
very similar. The lower jaws are equally similar. Cuvier, in his 
* Ossements Fossiles’ (yol. lii. Cochon, pl. 1. f. 1,2, figure of the skull), 
well represents the skull of our domestic Pig. Blainville, in his 
1 Ostdographie des Mammifferes* (Genus Sue, pl. 14), figures the 
skulls of three male Wild Boars, and of a male and female domestic 
Pig, and on pl. 5. two skulls of Sue indicia, one from Malabar and 
the other from Siam, and one of the Svs vittatus from Java. These 
skulls all have very much the same appearance, and bear no relation 
to the skull of the Japanese Pip; under consideration. 

The skull of the Japanese Pig chiefly differs from the skull of the 
Wild Pigs of Europe, India, and Java, above referred to, and from 
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that of the common domestic rig, in being shorter, and much higher 
in front, especially from the greater height of the front of the lower 
jaw at the gonyx; in the forehead of the skull being rather concave 
before the orbits, flattened, and furnished with a sharp-keeled edge 
on each side, producing a deep concavity on each cheek in front of 
the orbit; in the palate being much broader for its length, and the 
series of the teeth wider apart and rather arched. 



Skull of SutpHckq*. 

nose in front'of‘tk f th ® f ™V f ** in the flatness of the 
nose in front of the orbit, in the concavity of the cheek, and in the 
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broadness of the palate, the skull of the Japanese Pig bears some 
relation to the skull of the Potamochmrus penicillatus ; but the late¬ 
ral ridges of the nose are not so dilated, while the skull is higher in 
front, and the palate is wider in the Japauese Pig than in the same 
parts of Potamochoprus. 

In the wild Pigs of Europe, India, and Java, and in the European 
domestic varieties, the nose of the skull is always narrow and rounded 
on Hie sides, and the palate in narrow, 



Fig. 1. Skull of Sui scntfafkrut. Fig. 4. Palate of SutpHcictp$. 

2. Palate of Sm Mcryfaftnu. 5. Lower Jaw of Sut pkelequ. 

3. Lower jaw of Sm mrtfafma. 


Under these circumstances, I am induced to regard the Japanese 
Pig as a distinct type, and propose to call it Sue pliciceps until we 
receive further information respecting it. 
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We have in the Museum a very large and a moderate-sized skull 
of the domestic Pig, slightly differing from the others, and from 
those figured by Cm ier And I)e Blainville, in the frontal bone being 
rather depressed and concave in front of the eyes; but we do not 
know the particular variety to which these skulls belong. Though 
thy agree with the Japanese Pig in these two ciicumstances, they 
dimer from it and resemble the skulls of the common Pigs and the 
Wild Boars of Europe and Asia in all other particulars, and show no 
other character in common with the Japanese Pig, which is also 
characterized by its peculiarly wrinkled face, well represented in the 
figures of these animals published in the • Proceedings of the Zoolo- 
gieal Society * 1861, p. 263, and the * Illustrated News * January 11, 
1862, p. 49. 

The species at present is only kno*n in its domesticated state. 
It may perhaps be the descendant of a species found wild in the 
valleys of the islands. 

In both these skulls of the domestic Pigs the lower jaws are rather 
higher than usual, particularly at the gonyx ; and this is especially 
the case with the largest skull, which is said to be that of an old 
Boar. Can the size of the lower jaw be a peculiarity of the male sex ? 
We have not sufficient materials to determine this question, either in 
the Museum or in the plates that have been published of the skull 
of the genus Sue. 

1 may further observe, there is considerable difference in the occi¬ 
put between the European and the Japanese Pig; the processes of 
the back of the palate arc much more erect in the Japanese Pig 
than in the European and Asiatic Pigs, wild and domesticated. 

Though 1 have only described this animal as a species, it evidently 
forms a section in the genus by itself. The restricted genus Sue 
may be divided thus 

1. Face smooth, or nearly so; skull conical; the upper part of 
the nose rounded; palate narrow. Sus. 

Sue ecrofa, Sue indicue , Sue vittatue. 

2. Face deeply and symmetrically furrowed; the skull flattened 
on the forehead; the upper part of the nose flattened, keeled on the 
sides; palate broad. Centu&iosus. 

Sue plicicepe. 

I r^ard these foots as very interesting, first, as adding a new 
kind of domestic animal to onr list (and I do not think that any 
has been added since the introduction of the turkey from Mexico); 
and secondly, as showing, from a domestic animal, that there must 
be a wild species which has not yet been brought into our cata¬ 
logues. ° 

1 may observe that, like many other very distinct species of cer¬ 
tain genera of domesticated or semi-domesticated Mammalia, as the 
Horse, Ass, and Zebra, the Ox, the Bog, &c., the fact of inter- 
weeding is no proof that a kind is not a species; for no one would 
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argue that an Ass and a Horse are the same species, or a Zebra 
and Quagga, or vice vena. 

The Japanese Pig breeds with facility with the common domestic 
Pig. We have not had time to observe whether the offspring is 
prolific. The half-breed of the Japanese Boar with a common Sow 
retains almost all the external characters of the male parent well de¬ 
veloped. 1 have not yet had the opportunity of observing what 
effect the crossing has on the osteological characters of the species. 

1 think that no one who will take the trouble to compare the 
Bkulls of the different varieties of domestic Pigs which are usually 
found in England, with the skull of the European Wild Boars and 
the Wild Pigs of Asia and the Island, can doubt for a moment the 
derivation of the domestic breeds from the wild type*. Indeed, the 
change in form is so slight as to be scarcely perceptible, and the 
gradation between the most abnormal form to the wild animal so gra¬ 
dual as to be sufficient to show that even the most abnormal state is 
due only to a gradual change of form. 

Mr. Eyton, m a paper printed in the ‘ Proceedings,* has shown that 
a Chinese Pig which ne examined had a different number of vertebra 
from another domestic Pig; but the skull of a Chinese Pig I have 
examined shows no characters to separate it from the Common Pig. 
Its head is a little shorter than usual, but not su short as that of a 
Berkshire Pig. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On the Arrangement of Natural-Hutory Collection*. 

By L, Agassiz. 

S hk following extract from the Report of Prof. Agassiz to the 
nate and House of Representatives of the United States will prove 
interesting as giving the views of a distinguished naturalist upon a 
subject which has lately given rise to much discussion in connexion 
with our National Museum. Besides this, it will be found that the 
questions raised have led Prof. Agassiz to express certain opinions 
upon palaeontological matters which cannot but be regarded as of 
high importance.] 

Having given an account of the general plan of the Museum in a 
former Report, I propose now to lay before you the plan of the arrange¬ 
ment of that part of the collection which is nearly completed. I 
deem it the more important to explain it fully, as my experience with 
other museums has satisfied me that collections of natural history 
are less useful for study in proportion as they are more extensive. 

This may seem paradoxical, yet it is undoubtedly true; for while 
the most extensive collections answer admirably the purposes of pro¬ 
fessional naturalists for special researches and original investigations, 
they are generally beyond the grasp of less advanced students* and 

* See Bartlett, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1861, pp. 863, 264; Ann. tad Mag. IS, H. 
1861, 501; 1862* 162. 
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cease to be instructive nt all for the largest number of visitors of such 
establishments. In arranging our collections, which are intended at 
the same time to be instructive for the million and to afford the 
amplest material for any kind of scientific investigations, it has been 
my aim to combine these two objects ; and as nothing of the kind 
has vet been attempted in any large museum, as far as I know, a 
detailed account of the plan, as adopted in our Museum, may be 
welcome to others. But as each class of animals requires a 
special treatment in a well-appointed museum, I propose, this 
year, to speak only of the arrangement of the Radiata, as these are 
the most advanced in our exhibition-rooms. 

With the view of fostering the systematic study of these animals 
and laying before the students in the smallest possible space the best 
ascertained results respecting their affinities, in the present state of 
our science, I have arranged special systematic collections, intended 
solely to exhibit the natural affinities of the members of the several 
classes. These systematic collections embrace carefully chosen re¬ 
presentatives of all the genera; but, with the view of making such 
collections as compact as possible, only one species of each genus lias 
been introduced from each well-charactcrized zoological province, fre¬ 
quently to the exclusion of a large number of species which would 
only bewilder the student in his first attempt to master the natural 
affinities of the representatives of any given class. With this syste¬ 
matic collection are combined all the preparations intended to illus¬ 
trate the structural characters of the genera, the peculiarities of form 
which distinguish the different families, the complication of structure 
characteristic of the orders, as well as the mode of execution of the 
structure of the class as a whole. 

Next to the systematic collections, I have begun to make special 
faunal collections, chiefly intended to facilitate the study of the species 
and their geographical distribution. Thus removing from the syste¬ 
matic collection everything which relates to the study of species, I 
hope to impress upon out students more forcibly than is generally the 
case the real importance of a proper investigation of the various de¬ 
grees and different kinds of affinities which bind all animals into a 
great systematic whole. These faunal collections have another ad¬ 
vantage ; they bring distinctly before the eye the character of the 
inhabitants of different parts of the world in their natural combina¬ 
tions, and that in a far more impressive manner than can possibly be 
attained by a mere nominative enumeration of species. To add to 
the interest of these faunal collections, I have placed here everything 
that may illustrate the peculiarities of the species, and have therefore 
taken care that they should embrace large numbers of specimens in 
every possible state of growth. The attempt at arranging these col¬ 
lections has already convinced me of their great importance. Our 
knowledge of the range of the natural faunae is very imperfect; and I 
have found it impossible to adopt, without modifications, any of the 
proposed divisions of the earth's surface into zoological provinces* 
The divisions thus far proposed show plainly that they were circum¬ 
scribed by physical considerations, and not by the special study of 
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the range and distribution of the animals themselves. However, by 
the very attempt to place side by side, in a methodical order, all the 
representatives of adjoining faunae, 1 hare gradually been led to de- 
fine more accurately the natural limits of the faunse themselves. It 
is surprising to me that the principle by which faunae may be defined 
has not yet been stated, although it is very simple. It may thus be 
expressed: the geographical range of representative species occupy* 
ing adjoining regions marks the natural boundaries of their respective 
fauna. 

Since in our days it is no longer possible to study the animal king¬ 
dom without including in the investigation the remains of past geolo¬ 
gical ages, the question has naturally arisen, what disposition to make 
of the fossils. After mature consideration, I have come to the con¬ 
clusion, that for their most suitable arrangement it was indispensable 
to make also two kinds of collections of the fossil remains. In one 
of them, which corresponds to the systematic collection of the living 
animals, they are arranged systematically, according to the natural 
affinities of the different representatives of each geological period, in 
such a manner that the zoological character of these epochs is shown 
as distinctly to the eve of the student as the character of the present 
creation, by the study of the systematic collection of the living ani¬ 
mals. With the aid of these collections, special zoological treatises 
of each period may be compiled without difficulty; and I have 
already satisfied myself that a comparison of those collections fur¬ 
nishes much information respecting the true affinities of animals. 

The second kiud of collections of fossils is arranged in a way which 
corresponds to the faunal collections of living animals,—that is to say, 
according to their geographical distribution during each successive 
geological epoch. This arrangement has enabled me to display by 
themselves the more extensive collections of fossils, obtained from 
particular localities, in their characteristic mode of association, with¬ 
out crowding them upon the attention of the beginner, or giving them, 
by their larger number, an undue preponderance in the collection of 
the epoch to which they belong. But there is another advantage in 
making special faunal collections of fossils : they suggest comparisons 
with the faunse of the present time, which coula not otherwise be 
made so effectively. Thus far geologists, in identifying the horizons 
of the successive deposits forming the stratified crust of our globe, 
have started from the universally accented assumption that animals 
of the same geological age are either identical or closely allied over 
the most extensive areas. Nothing can be further from the truth 
than such a view; and we need only to compare the faunse of the pre¬ 
sent period in remote continents, to see how widely these differ. If 
the remains of past ages, belonging to the same geological periods, 
have generally appeared to be identical or closely allied, it is chiefly 
owing to the fact that they have been collected in the same geogro* 
phical zones; and at present we find a similar agreement between the 
living animals of the temperate zone of Europe, Asia, and North 
America. But when we pass to other zones, the scene is entirely 
changed; and so it was in former ages, as we already know from the 
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tertiary mammalia of South America and of Australia; and this, 1 
have no doubt, will be found to be also the case for the older forma- 
turns, within certain limits, not yet ascertained. The specific differ¬ 
ences between the remains of the same age, found in deposits remote 
from each other, are daily brought out more distinctly; and since I 
have begun to compare the fossils of America with those of Europe, 
I am gradually led to infer that no specific identity is likely to be 
established, finally, between animals which have lived at great di¬ 
stances from one another, even though they were contemporaries. 
The doctrine of the identity of fossils of the same age will therefore 
require great modifications. I am already certain that species of the 
same family, belonging to different epochs, but found in corresponding 
zones of latitude, are frequently much more closely allied than species 
of the same age belonging to different zones, llie time is therefore 
fast approaching when zoological affinity alone will no longer be a 
trustworthy criterion of contemporaneity, nor zoological difference, 
however striking, be taken as evidence of a difference in geological 
age. This unexpected and probably to many most unwelcome result 
I have obtained by a careful comparison of many faunae of past ages, 
arranged in the manner above indicated. If this should render the 
identification of rocks, by the aid of the fossils they contain, more 
difficult for those not very familiar with zoology, it will, on the other 
hand, afford most instructive evidences of the successive changes the 
animal creation has undergone upon different parts of the earth's sur¬ 
face, at different periods, and show how, in earlier ages, combinations 
of living beings existed in certain parts of the globe, quite distinct 
from those now occupying the same localities, and yet quite similar 
to those existing at the present time in other regions. I need only 
allude to the similarity of some of the extinct fauna* of the jurassic 
period to the living fauna of Australia, to make this statement clear; 
and similar resemblances may be traced between the extinct faunse 
of other periods and the living faume of other parts of the world* 
As one instance already pointed out, on another occasion, I may 
allude to the resemblance of the extinct fauna and flora of Oeningen 
with that of the temperate zone of the Atlantie States of North 
America. 

A third kiud of collections embraces everything that may illustrate 
the mode of reproduction, and the embryonic growth of eaeh class. 
Here are placed together eggs and embryos in various stages of de¬ 
velopment, and young animals which have not yet completed their 

K wth and assumed their specific characteristics. But these col¬ 
ions do not include the preparations intended to illustrate the 
organs of reproduction themselves, as characteristic of the different 
families in the adult state; these are referred to the general systema¬ 
tic collection. 

An objection may perhaps be made to such an arrangement of a 
museum, as requiring a larger number of specimens than are generally 
exhibited in a systematic collection, embracing in one series £0 whom 
animal kingdom. It would certainly be a great mistake to neglect 
these multiplied modes of instruction, even were it true that they en- 
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tail the necessity of preserving a larger number of specimens! and 
may lead to some waste of room. 1 am satisfied, however, that with 
a proper attention in the selection of the specimens intended as repre¬ 
sentatives of the genera in the systematic collection, no unnecessary 
repetitions need be made. I have been careful everywhere to avoid 
the introduction of large specimens in the systematic collection, in 
order to render them more comprehensive, and to bring, at a glance, 
a whole class under the eye ; while the bulk of specimens illustrating 
the species are referred to the faunal collections. And I need not 
repeat here what 1 have stated again and again on other occasions, 
that the great deficiency of other museums, and especially of the 
large public collections, consists in the scanty representation of the 
species and the monotony with which a single male and female, or 
sometimes even a single specimen, are allowed to be the only provi¬ 
sion made for the study of an animal which, to be well known, ought 
to be examined in an ample series of specimens of all ages, of both 
sexes, and in every possible state of preservation. What are fre¬ 
quently called characteristic specimens, and paraded singly as types, 
are but too often thus set aside by unscientific keepers of museums, 
in order that they may have an opportunity of disposing of other 
specimens for exchanges, and thus increasing the nominal number of 
the species in their collections. 

On a New Genus of Lizards from Ceylon. 

By W. Peters. 

Cophotis, nov. gen.* 

By its compressed form, the equal number of its fingers and toes, 
and its concealed tympanum, this genus of Iguanoida approaches 
the Ceylonese genera Otocryptis , Lyriocephalus 9 and Cerato - 
phora . It is readily distinguished from them by the extremely 
fine granulation and keelless texture of the soles of all the feet, by 
the nearly equal length of the third and fourth toes, by the comb of 
scales, which extends along the whole length of the back, by the 
large scales of the tail, and the more produced form of the muzzle. 
It agrees most closely with Ceratophora by the larger scales on the 
sides of the throat, tne neck, and the body, and with Lyriocephalus 
in its occipital spine and small postocular spine. 

Cophotis ceylanica, n. sp. 

The head is pyramidal, twice as long as its breadth and height; 
the muzzle is equal in length to the distance between the eyes. The 
round nostrils open laterally in simple shields, which stand in imme¬ 
diate connexion with the supraUbial shields, and are separated from 
the rostral shield by one or two, and from each other by three series 
of convex scales. Regular, keeled scales, pretty nearly equal in size 
to those occurring on the muzzle, form a supraorbital arch on each 
side; this consists of seven scales, and applies itself to the post* 
orbital spine. The supraorbital arches are separated from each 
* From Kv<j)6f, weak; o£r, Mr, ear. 
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other only by a single row of scales j and the arch is filled up to the 
supraorbital margin by three or four rows of scales, which decrease 
in size from within outwards. There are on each side nine supra- 
labial shields, followed immediately by a second row of scarcely 
smaller shields. The scales of the temporal region are of the same 
size as those of the fore part of the head ; and a lew somewhat larger 
ones show, like the latter, a short point in the middle. The occipital 
region terminates in two short spines converging as in Lyrioeephalus . 
The eyelids are entirely covered with small granular scales; it is 
only on the margins of the eyelids that they appear to be smooth ; 
and on the upper eyelid there is a row of from three to five rather 
larger flat scales. The region of the chin and throat is covered with 
slightly keeled scales, lying in rows parallel to the infralabial shields, 
and gradually diminishing in size towards the median line. In the 

S ?r jaw there is a short one-pointed median tooth, followed upon 
side by two equally short ones, then a longer one, and tnen 
thirteen three-pointed molars ; in the lower jaw the median tooth is 
wanting, and on each side there are two one-pointed and fourteen 
three-pointed teeth. The neck, body, and tail are compressed, and 
the latter, in the two specimens described, is bent downwards (pre¬ 
hensile?). The back and the sides of the neck, trunk, and tail are 
covered with large imbricated scales, which are particularly large in 
the middle of the sides of the bofly ; the scales are smallest on the 
under side of the neck, where there is an inconspicuous gular sac in 
the smaller of the two specimens, and on the breast; but these are 
keeled like the ventral scales, which are about one-half larger. On 
the back of the neck three or four long pointed scales form a crest, 
which is continued by similar but isolated scales down to the sacral 
region. The tail has uo trace of a dorsal crest, but presents two in¬ 
ferior keels as in Ceratophora . The extremities, winch appear to be 
shorter than in the allied genera, are covered, both ou their upper and 
under sides, with large scales, but are strikingly distinguished from 
those of the allied genera by having the scales of all the foot-soles 
extremely small, and the soles of the fingers and toes very slightly, 
if at all, keeled, in accordance with the small size of the scales. 

The colour is brown (blue ou the spots deprived of scales) ; from 
the point of the muzzle a yellowish band runs along the upper lip 
to the Bhoulder, where it suddenly becomes broader; an elongated 
spot behind each eye, a large spot on the nape of the neck, in ftont 
of the crest, a large triangular spot with its point towards the back 
close behind the anterior extremities, and some broad, somewhat in¬ 
distinct, transverse bauds on the tail are yellow. The throat also is 
yellow, but marked on each side with irregular bands running 
obliquely from the margin of the lower lip. 

Total length 0*136, head 0*018, tail 0*075, anterior limb 0*023, 
posterior limb 0*027; width of the head 0*008 metre. The two 

r cimens were collected in Ceylon by M. Nietner.— Monatsbsrkht 
' Akad. der Wise, su Berlin* December 1861, 
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XLV.— On Ephedra. 

By John Miebs, F.L.S. &c. 

Before I publish my observations on the Anacardiace<v, I wish 
to offer some remarks on Ephedra, for this reason, that the mode 
in which the ovule is fecundated in the Gnetace# affords a pro¬ 
bable clue to the solution of an enigma in the former family 
which is otherwise difficult of explanation. My memoranda and 
drawings from living plants of Ephedra were made more than 
thirty-five years ago, at which period I found several species 
growing in Chile, in the Cordillera of the Andes and in the 
neighbourhood of Mendoza, the structure of which excited my 
particular attention; but,being then a mere tyro in botanical 
investigations, it never occurred to me to notice the development 
and growth of its ovary. 1 have lately repeated my analyses of 
these plants (now in a dried state), guiacd by a better knowledge 
of their organization; but, before I detail the results obtained, 
I will first quote the opinions of botanists in regard to the struc¬ 
ture and affinities of the fhmily, and will then give the reasons 
upon which my own views are founded. 

The family of the Gnetacee, first established by Blume in 
1884, until very recently consisted only of the genera Gnetum 
and Ephedra, which are so extremely different in habit that pre¬ 
vious botanists had no idea of their close proximity. 

Jussieu (in 1789)* arranged Ephedra in Conifer* , where, to¬ 
gether with Caeuarim and Tarns, it entered into his first section 
of that fiunily, while Gnetum was considered to be more allied to 
Urticacea, near Misodendron , Piper, and some others. 

Poiret (in 1808)+ looked upon Ephedra as allied to Caswrina 
and Tame, but seemed to have had no idea of its relation to 

* Genera Plantarum, pp, 411 aud 406. + Diet, vii, p. 278. 

Am. fif Mag. N . Hist. Ser, 8, Vol. ix. 80 
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Gnetum , in regard to the affinity of which genus he offered no 
opinion. 

Richard (in 1810) * placed Ephedra in Coniferat, following 
Salisburia in his tribe Taannea; but he made no mention of 
Gnetum . 

Mirbel (in the same year) + gave Ephedra a similar position : 
he, too, seemed to ignore the relationship of Gnetum . 

Robert Brown (in 181 i)J, speaking of Conifer #, and referring 
to the view of Mirbel that the female fructification is a pistillum 
with a perforated style, observed that this argument “ is derived 
from the genus Ephedra, in which both the stigma and a con¬ 
siderable part of the style project beyond this cupula (peri- 
carpium), without cohering with its aperture; and in confirma¬ 
tion of this opinion it may bo observed that I have found a pro¬ 
jection of the stigma, though certainly in a much less obvious 
degree, both in Ayatkxs and Podocurjms.” It is evident that 
this great botanist at that time bad a very imperfect knowledge 
of the real structure of Ephedra; for he then considered the 
pericarp to be a modified disk, and the integuments of the seed 
to be the pistillum. At a later period, however (in 1825) §, in 
his celebrated memoir on Kingia, remarking upon Cycadacece 
and Conifer#, he corrected his former opinion, having noticed 
that its supposed style is in reality the elongated tubular apex 
of the seminal integument. 

Blumc (in 1884) ||, in establishing the family of the Gnetaceaa, 
where he first associated Gnetum with Ephedra , gave a novel 
and, to my mind, the truest interpretation of the ordinal struc¬ 
ture and affinities of this small group : to his opinions I will 
presently refer. It is to be regretted that his views in regard to 
the nature of its several structural parts have not been adopted 
by subsequent botanists, who have greatly mystified the subject 
by employing different sorts of nomenclature for the several 
floral and seminal parts, in order to accommodate these expres¬ 
sions to their notion of the close affinity of the Gnetace# with 
Conifera and Cycadacea, and to the doctrine of naked seeds, as 
applied to those families. 

Dr. Liudley (in 1886)f placed the Gnetacea among Gymno- 
sperms, next to Cycadace# and Coniferm, but at the same time 
confessed that, having examined dried seeds of Gnetum, he felt 
inclined to favour the view of Blume, whose opinion he quoted 
at length, showing thut the Gnetacea possess a far higher degree 
of organisation, tending to a much nearer approach to Casmrina 
than to either Conifer# or Cycadacea. 


* Ann. Mus, xvi. p. 297. 

$ Gen. Rem. p. 6/2. 

|| Ann. Sc. Nat. 2 ii, p. 101. 
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Endlicher (in 1837)* arranged the Onetacea in his class 
Conifer #, after Taxinea, and, although preferring this position, 
he admitted their approach to Caeuarma through Ephedra , on the 
one hand, on account of its aphyllous habit and the structure of 
its female flowers, and to Chlorantfiacea, on the other, through 
Gnctum, because of its fully-developed leaves. 

Meyer (in 1840)+ published a monograph of Ephedra, which 
he prefaced by an inquiry into the nature of the flowering parts 
and seminal integuments in Gnetacem : he there confirmed 
Brown's later view of the origin of the tubillus, which he showed 
to be a mere elongation of the micropyle of the inner integument; 
but he adopted the view of Richard in calling the pericarpial 
covering of the fruit an “ lnvolucclluxn,” although he considered 
it rather in the nature of a perigoniuw: he there called the 
entire fruit a " pseudo-nucula. 

Dr. Lindley (in 1846) J followed his previous view of the posi¬ 
tion of the (hietace# among Gymnosperms; but he adopted the 
notion of Griffiths in respect to the pericarpial covering of the 
seed, which he regarded as one of its proper seminal integu¬ 
ments, adding, “ there can be no doubt that in reality Gnetum 
is as truly naked-seeded as conifers themselves.” 

A very interesting posthumous memoir of the late Mr. Griffiths 
on the structure and development of the ovule of Gnctum was 
read before the Linnean Society in 1859 §, although a portion 
of the same appeared (in 1846) in the first edition of Lindley's 
‘ Vegetable Kingdom' (the original memoir bearing the date of 
August 1835)||. This memoir endeavoured to prove that the 
ovule of Gnetum is naked, that is to say, not contained in a 
carpel, but enveloped in three or four distinct proper integu¬ 
ments, which, being open at the summit, allow the direct action 
of the pollen upon the nucleus. That ingenious botanist con¬ 
cluded, from the facts he adduced, that the Gnetacea are truly 
gymnospermous, and more nearly allied to Cycadacea than to 
Conifer *. 

Lastly, Agardh (in 1858)^* following the opinion of Richard, 
that the ovule is quite naked, that the inner integument with 
its tubillus is the true pistillum with its exserted style, and that 
the outer seminal integument and the pericarp are its persistent 
floral envelopes, inferred that its naked ovule is a mere em¬ 
bryo-sac, analogous to that of the Santalaceee, and that the 
Gnetacea are closely allied to the Viscacea and the Lorantkaeea , 

* Gen. Plant, p. 262. 

t Mem. Acad. St. Petewb. v. pp. 35-108. 8 tab. 

J Vog. Kingdom, p. 232. 

\ Linn. Trans, xxii. p. 299. (| Veg. Kingd. p. 333. 
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although analogous to the Conifer to which Ephedra tnoic 
especially osculates. 

We may perceive, from this history, how confused are the 
opinions of botanists in regard to the structure and to the posi¬ 
tion and affinities of this small order. This confusion has arisen 
from the assumption that the ovule in the Gnetacea? is naked; 
but 1 can perceive nothing in the structure of Ephedra to sup¬ 
port this assumption, as the organization of its carpel seems to 
me quite in accordance with the usual structure of perfect dico¬ 
tyledonous plants, under some peculiar modifications which arc 
likewise found in families of a very high degree of development. 
Blume correctly considered the piatillum as an u ovarium,” con¬ 
taining a nucleus surrounded by the two usual integuments 
( u spermoderms”), and the fruit as a “ baccate drupe,” consisting 
of a coriaceous “ pericarp,” containing an albuminous seed in¬ 
vested by two regular integuments. This same female organ 
was, however, regarded by Richard as an entire flower, the 
ovarium and pericarp of Blume being, in his estimation, an 
“ involucellum,” the outer integument its “ calyx,” and the inner 
integument its “ pistil ” with an " exserted style,” the enclosed 
nucleus and subsequent albuminous mass being considered to 
be naked, and deficient of any proper integument. Meyer like¬ 
wise denominated the ovary and pericarp an " iuvolucellum,” 
forgetting that this supposed involucel is at first contained within 
a petaloid perigonium in Gnetum as well as in Ephedra ; and 
though he admitted the existence of the two integuments within 
his “ iuvolucellum,” he still considered the nucleus and its sub¬ 
sequent albuminous mass as being “ naked.” Griffiths, on the 
other hand, regarded the pistillum as a naked ovule, covered 
by three integuments, thus considering the real carpel as the 
primine and testa, the outer proper integument of tne seed as 
the secundine, and the inner coating with its tubillus as an 
accessory integument of adventitious growth. Such arc the 
various self-evident contradictions to which botanists have been 
obliged to have recourse in order to support their favourite 
doctrine of the existence of a naked ovule in Gnetacm . 


Ephedra is distinguished from Gnetum by the absence of 
properly developed leaves and by a different form of inflorescence. 
They are both sparsely spread over both hemispheres, the former 
generally in temperate latitudes, or within the tropics only at 
great elevations; the latter genus is only found in torrid regions. 
Ephedra consists of shrubs of small height, ramifying from the 
root into numerous divided branchlets resembling those of Co- 
euarina or Equisetum ; these are woody, terete, striated, and 
divided by articulated nodes, each node being surrounded by a 
short vagmant sheath cleft more or less deeply into two opposite 
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(more rarely into three equidistant) segments, which •form the 
rudiments of leaves, and it is from the axils of these segments 
that other branchlets originate. These branchlets are somewhat 
erect or spreading, and again subdivide in like manner; but the 
last of them are generally entire, often virgate, though still 
marked by the usual sheath-bearing nodes, and it is from the 
latter that the flowers make their appearance. The inflorescence 
in Ephedra is in the form of a short amentiform and often pedi- 
collated spikelct arising out of the nodes just mentioned or at 
the termination of short axillary branchlets. The flowers are 
described by authors ,as either monoecious or dioecious; but in 
the male spikclets I have generally found, in the terminal invo- 
lucel between the last two male florets, a single female floret 
consisting of its own involucel and a small bifid perigonium 
which encloses two very minute collateral carpels equal to it in 
length: whether these are the same that produce the fruit, or 
arc sterile ovaries, 1 have not the means of determining; in 
cither case the spikclets may be said to be polygamo-moncocious. 
The male spikelet is composed of about six or eight involucels, 
each of these consisting of two opposite leaflets united at their 
base into a short vaginant sheath that surrounds the axis; and 
these involucels, separated by short intervals, are placed decus¬ 
sately over one another, so that the whole assumes the appear¬ 
ance of an amentum of four lines of closely imbricated bracts. 
Each involucel contains two opposite male florets seated in the 
axils within these bracteiforrn leaflets, which are erect, ovate, 
concave, and of thin texture, but which afterwards grow to a 
much larger sire, and become either scarious or fleshy: each 
male floret consists of a petaloid perigonium, which is nearly of 
the length of the involucel, transversely compressed, tubular in 
its lower moiety, and cleft above into two semiorbicular, erect, 
concave segments with inflected margins, the posterior lobe 
overlapping the anterior lobe imbricatively in aestivation; this 
perigonium is thin in texture, of a pale-yellow or whitish colour, 
the lower pair of florets becoming caducous before the upper 
pair open, the persistent leaflets of the involucels increasing 
gradually at the same time* The stamens are monadelphous, 
the filaments being united into an erect, flattened, narrow, nollow 
tube, with nervures corresponding in number to the anthers; it 
is about half as long again as the perigonium, to the bottom of 
which it is attached; its exserted summit is flattened, fan- 
shaped, and of a greenish colour, and bears on the teeth of its 
margin about six or eight erect crowded anthers, which are ses¬ 
sile or borne upon very short threads; these anthers are sub- 
globular, of a bright-yellow colour, formed of two connate cells 
separated by a partition without any connective, and opening 
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by two small pores in the apex, which sometimes run into a 
transverse fissure. The pollen is spindle-shaped, and longitudi¬ 
nally 8-grooved. I know nothing of the structure of the ovary, 
not having seen a unisexual female spikelet in the flowering state; 
no one has yet described it, nor do we meet with it in herbarium 
specimens until the fruit has attained its full size; the spikelet 
has then the same number of decussating leaflets as the male 
flowers, all the lower scries being empty. At the time I saw the 
living plants, I was impressed with the idea that the inflorescence 
in Ephedra is monoecious, that the fruit-bearing spikelcts arc 
the same as those bearing male flowers, where the persistent 
involucels have increased in size and many of them grown thicker, 
and from which the male florets have fallen away, leaving the soli¬ 
tary terminal male flower finally developed into two ripe carpels. 
1 cannot now be certain of this fact, nor will I attempt to con¬ 
tradict the statement of botanists who consider the flowers to be 
dioecious ; but appearances seem to favour my earlier conviction 
that the flowers are monoecious in the same spikelets, the terminal 
flower being developed at a much later period, as often occurs 
in Euphorbiacca. In support of this idea, it may be remarked 
that the flowers in the male involucels are developed successively 
upwards at different periods j so that before the sestivation of the 
upper florets the lower ones have fallen away, and their bracts 
have grown to two or three times their former size, thus resem¬ 
bling the empty imbricated involucels always found supporting 
the terminal pair of achcnia in what are considered female spike- 
lets : this fact may be seen in all herbarium specimens. The 
male flowers are constantly laterally attached, while the solitary 
female flower always forms the termination of the axis of the 
spike. The achcnia are ellipsoid, sometimes much acuminated 
at the summit, flat on their contiguous sides, convex externally; 
each is terminated by a slender tubular stylc-likc process, of 
about half its length, which has protruded through a small 
aperture iu the summit of the pericarp, left by the permeable 
sessile stigma of the ovary. The pericarp is somewhat thick, 
coriaceous, and of a durk-orown colour, the mesocarpal portion 
consisting of numerous longitudinal ligneous fibres, closely com¬ 
pacted by scalariform tissue and fleshy matter; it is indehisccnt, 
and contains an erect seed, similar in form to, but considerably 
shorter than its cell. The seed is covered by two integuments, 
both of which are thin and membranaceous; the outer one (the 
testa) is of a darker colour, but paler and diaphanous in its 
upper free moiety, while its lower half is agglutinated to the 
inner integument and attached by a thickened and almost stipi- 
tate chalaza, which is here confounded with the hilum: it is 
reticulated and devoid of vessels, is shorter than the inner in* 
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tegument (tegmen), which it closely embraces, its mouth being 
quite unclosed. The tegmen, though free in its upper moiety 
and partly covered by the free portion of the testa, is conical 
and much thickened in that part, very opake and white, and 
often corrugated, being closed in its somewhat attenuated apex 
by a globular reddish gland (“ tuberculus stigmaticus,” Rich.), 
from the concave centre of which rises the tubular style-like 
process before mentioned, which, after traversing the vacant 
portion of the cell, passes through the foramen of the pericarp, 
and generally extends beyond it to a distance of nearly half its 
length: this process, called a a tubillus/ 1 is of the same texture 
and colour as the upper portion of the tegmen, and is similarly 
reticulated; so that no doubt can exist that it is an extension of 
the mouth of that integument, but closed by the formation of a 
gland at the usual place of the micropyle: the tubillus beyond 
this is hollow for its whole length, its apex being open and more 
or less unequally two-lipped. The albumen tills the tegmen, is 
fleshy, compressed, plano-convex, rounded at its base, but gra¬ 
dually attenuated towards its apex, where it is slender, and 
sometimes extends beyond the radicle. The enclosed embryo is 
nearly the length of the albumen, its lower moiety consisting of 
two compressed cotyledons with nearly straight sides, their faces 
being parallel to the Hat side of the pericarp and to the lobes of 
the involuccl: the radicle, which points to the summit of the 
carpel, is nearly as long as the cotyledons, but only a quarter of 
their breadth, being terete, its outer or epirhizal portion being 
white and opake, while its internal or neorhisal part is fleshy, 
more pointed, apparently of the same colour and texture ns the 
cotyledons, with which it seems continuous; the epirhizal por¬ 
tion is more cellular, like a distinct envelope, often extending 
beyond the apex of the ncorhiza, which is the growing-point of 
the future root. In the seed of some species of Ephedra, where 
the summit of the inner integument below the micropylar gland^ 
is greatly attenuated, and often so much corrugated that it can 
be further lengthened by force, the upper portion of the albumen 
becomes also attenuated, and as it extends beyond the point of 
the radicle, and contracts an adherence with the gland, it looks 
almost like a short suspensor; but its texture shows that it is 
only a continuation of the albuminous mass, there being no 
trace of anything analogous to the suspensor described by Uau- 
dichaud and Griffiths in Gnetutn, From the above facts, it will 
be seen that the seed of Ephedra is Quite atropous, and (if we 
except the formation of the tubillus) little different in its entire 
structure from that of many of the Urticacem* 

I have thus detailed minutely the floral and seminal structure 
of Ephedra, in proof of Blume's declaration that the Gnetacea 
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possess a much higher degree of organisation than any of the 
so-called Gymnospermous families. This structure of Ephedra 
offers great analogy to that of Gtietum, from which it differs in 
the relative numbers, sizes, and position of the male and female 
flowers, in the form of its floral envelopes, in the number of its 
anthers, and in the relative size of the radicle and cotyledons. 
In Gnetum the flowers are arranged in distant nodes, each node 
consisting of one general, Bhort, cup-shapcd involucre, which en¬ 
circles the stem, and supports two close whorls of numerous 
florets crowded together, each in a single series, the lower series 
beiug composed of female florets, the upper one of male florets: 
in the female series the perianthium is reduced to lacerated 
scales that surround each ovary; in the male flowers, which have 
only a single stamen, each is contained within a 2-4-fid perigo- 
nium. I have not seen its fruit and seed, which are minutely 
described by Griffiths: it grows to a size many times larger than 
that of Ephedra , often attaining the dimensions of a plum, the 
ovary from which it originated being extremely minute. Ana¬ 
logy shows that each iuvoluccl of the spikclet in Ephedra is a 
verticil composed of two opposite bractciform leaflets standing in 
front of each perigonium, and which are connate at their base. 
In Gnetum , where, instead of two, more than a score of floretB 
are congregated in each verticil, these bracts become Wholly 
agglutiuated together by their margins into an entire cupular 
and annular general involucre. We find the precise homologues 
of such gamophyllous involucels in the Nyctaginacea , Thyme - 
leacea , 9 Polygonaceai , &c. 

No one has yet noticed the condition of the ovary of Ephedra 
at the period of its fructification, nor any of the intermediate 
stages of its growth into a mature seed; nor has any botanist 
remarked its different gradations in Gnetunt , except Griffiths, who, 
in the posthumous memoir before mentioned, minutely detailed 
* this growth. According to that excellent observer*, the produc¬ 
tion of the tubillus does not commence till after the impregna¬ 
tion of the nucleus, when the micropylar mouth of the tegmen 
gradually expands and finally becomes elongated into a nStrOw 
open tube, which becomes protruded far beyond the apex of the 
pericarp, as wc find it in Ephedra; according to his report, there 
is at first no constriction in this tubillus, which remains unclosed 
for the purpose of impregnation, but it afterwards becomes sealed 
up by a distinct deposit and by the adhesion of the base of the 
tubillus to the tercine or integument formed by the contraction 
or absorption of the body of the nucleus, within which the attra- 
men becomes deposited f. The various changes that take jpface 

♦ Linn. Trans xxii. 301, tab, 55. figs. IB & 20. 
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during this action (except the lengthening of the micropyle of 
the secundine) are precisely analogous to those which occur in 
the fecundation and production of seeds in the higher order of 
exogenous plants. 

In Ephedra, if we look upon its style as being entirely reduced 
so that its hollow stigma becomes in consequence depressed 
and fixed in the apex of the ovarium, we have nothing in such 
a case but a modification of the ordinary pistillum; and under 
this point of view we have no sound reason for giving the name 
of gymno$pe>'mous or naked ovules to the germeus of the Gneta- 
mr. Iti support of the view thus taken, we find here the female 
organ in its development following the same changes as in some 
of the higher orders of dicotyledonous plants; for the nucleus 
of a single erect ovule grows into a regular embryo, enclosed in 
albumen, its proper integuments (primme and secundine) finally 
close over the nucleus, and become the testa and tegrnen of the 
seed, while the shell of the ovarium, in the usual manner of 
phanerogamous seeds, becomes a coriaceous pericarp formed of 
ligneous fibres (in Gnetum intermixed with peculiar acicular 
pungent crystals, perhaps analogous to the cystoliths of the 
Urticacea). 

The only circumstance that has favoured the notion of naked 
ovules in the Gnetacea is the absence of a style in the ovaiy, as 
just mentioned, and the more immediate impregnation of the 
ovule, by the entrance of polliuic boyaux through the aperture 
in its apex, without the intervention of any apparent placentary 
channels. But a very similar mode of impregnation exists in 
numerous other families, where the style is hollow for its whole 
length, leaving a pervious opening into the cell of the ovary: 
this exists in Styrace*, Olaeacea, and many others. Schleiden 
figures it in Helianthemum*, where several polliuic boyaux are 
seen descending through the styles into the cell of the ovary, 
and fixing themselves upon the micropyle of its several ovules. * 
This fact, though not distinctly seen by Brown, was ingeniously 
inferred by him a long while beforef. Mirbel shows how this 
is effected in Statical, where a cylindrical process (probably 
formed of the usual conducting-tissue combined with polUnic 
boyaux) descends from the united styles through an aperture in 
the apex of the cell of the ovary, and fixes itself upon the micro¬ 
pyle of the ovule, by which means it becomes fecundated in the 
same direct manner as in the Gnetacem. Griffiths also remarks { 
that he could not detect any conducting-tissue in the wall iff the 

* Nov. Acta Cfo«.»Leop. six. p. 06, tab. 8. figs. 181-133. 
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ovarium leading from the stigmata to the base of the cell in 
Chenopodium ; he saw distinctly, however, pollinic boyaux at¬ 
tached to the micropyle of its ovule, which could have had no 
other means of ingress into the cell except directly from the 
base of the very short style. As before mentioned, we find a 
similar mode of direct communication between the stigma and 
the ovules in Olacacea and Styracea, where the latter are sus- 

{ >cuded from a free central placenta, or rather ovuligcrous eo- 
umn, the apex of which frequently enters into the broad hollow 
space in the base of the style; by this means the ovules appear 
to receive the pollinic influence immediately through the open 
channel of the style. A similar perforation in the apex of the 
cell of the ovary into the hollow style is seen in all the Thyme- 
leacea ; and this is manifested in Cansjera , where the ovules arc 
fixed on parietal carinal projections, leaving open channels which 
extend nearly to the summit of the style. Griffiths gives other 
similar instances in Santalum , Osyris, and Loranthus , where he 
traced* the pollen-tubes from the stigmata, in a direct course 
through the style into the cell of the ovary, and in contact with 
the apex of the embryo-sac in the nucleus of the ovule. It was 
moreover shown long ago by Endlicherf, and since confirmed by 
Dr. Wcddcl, in his admirable monograph of the Urticaceai, that 
in that family the micropyle of its basal atropal ovule attains the 
summit of its 1-locular cell, where it meets with the stigmatic 
tissue protruding from an opening in the base of the style, and 
where it becomes firmly attached, as already related of Statice • 
These are eases perfectly analogous to what occurs in the Gne- 
tace/p, ami yet no one has ventured to designate the germs so 
immediately impregnated in those instances as naked or gymno- 
spermous ovules. So likewise in Piperacea , Sehnitzlcin has 
ilrmonslrated} that the ovary of Peperomia has an open channel 
in its apex contiguous to its sessile stigma, and that the micro¬ 
pyle of its erect atropous ovule is found in immediate proximity 
to that foramen, exactly as in Ephedra and Gnetum . In Myrica, 
also, a similar structure exists. 

in a paper shortly to be published on South-American Ana- 
cardiacea , it will be shown that in every genus I have examined 
there is always a pervious aperture in the putamen, whether it 
be corneous, aB in Rhus, or thin and fragile, as in Comodadia ,— 
whence, from the position of the ovules and the absolute want 
of any placcntary communication between the style and the 
ovule, wc must infer either that the means of fertilization of the 
latter could only have been conveyed through the spiral vessels 
of the umbilical cord, according to the long-explodea notions of 

♦ Lina. Trane, xix. 173. f Gen. Plant, p. 283. 
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Adanson and Turpin, or that it took place by the direct action of 
pollinic boyaux which had found their way to the nucleus through 
the aperture in the apex of the carpel, somewhat in the same 
manner as happens in Gnctacea. As m that paper I have quoted 
the evidence of St. Hilaire regarding the similar mode of impreg¬ 
nation witnessed by him in Polygonacea , Chenopodiacea, and 
other families, 1 need do no more than allude to them as additions 
to the mass of evidence here brought together to show that this 
mode of ovular impregnation is more general than is supposed. 

In regard to the remarkable growth of the tubillus in the 
Gnctacea, I am able to cite two analogous instances in families 
of a much higher degree of organisation, where the mouth of 
the tegmeu is produced into a long tubular expansion, showing 
that such expansion is in no way connected with the develop¬ 
ment of what have been held to be naked seeds. I have already 
demonstrated its production in the tegmen of the seed of Ha- 
lesia, where the summit of that integument becomes contracted 
into a slender filamentous tube, which appears like a false bus- 
pen sor, at the radicular extremity of the seed; here, however, 
the testa closes over it, so that the tubillus, reflected and free, 
lies between the two integuments*. The other instance is still 
more striking, and exists in IVopaolum , in which genus the pro¬ 
duction of its tubillus remains to this day an enigma among 
botanists. The fact of its occurrence was, I believe, first noticed 
by Gacrtnerf, and afterwards by St. Hilaire J, who considered it 
to be a suspensor analogous to that of Cycas, and the channel 
through which the aura seminalis was conveyed from the funicle 
for the fecundation of the ovule. Dr. Giraud, in tracing the 
development of the ovule of 7Yopaolum mnjus , and the mode of 
its fertilisation by the impact of the pollen-tube upon the apex 
of the nucleus, confirmed the observations of St. Hilaire in re¬ 
gard to the production of the tubillus at the micropyle of the 
inner integuments; he also considered this process to be a sus¬ 
pensor like that of Cycas, which he regarded as an expansion of 
the embryo-sac. Schleiden also demonstrates the same fact ||, 
and attributes its existence to the same origin. Subsequently, 
Mr. Wilson^ traced the development of the ovule from its earliest 
stage to the final growth of the seed: but his account is not free 
from error ) for while he admits the great difficulty of discerning 
the exact limits of the secundine and embryo-sac, he seems to 
have mistaken the elongation of the one for that of the other, as 

• Contributions to Botany, i. 109, pi. 31. fig. 23. 
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other observers had done before him. The drawings of Schlciden 
are certainly more correct than those of the latter botanist as 
far as my observations extend. In examining the* seeds of four 
Chilean species of Tropeeolwn , I found that this process is not 
the embryo-sac, which appears to have been absorbed: it may 
be seen that the extremity of the radicle is covered by a short 
tubular cap, which is continuous with the inner seminal integu¬ 
ment ; this cap is formed by the doubling of the tubillns or 
lengthened neck of the tegmen; and where this tubillus passes 
through the foramen of the outer integument, the latter closes 
round it by means of a glandular deposit*, well represented in 
Schleiden's figures 124, 125,. by the letter a , and in Wilson's 
figure 10 by the letter k. This reduplication of the neck of the 
tubillus is caused by the final growth of the tooth-like wings of 
the cotyledons, uhich, extending themselves upwards, conceal the 
radicle; and we have proof that the process here alluded to is 
really a reduplication of the tubillus, from the fact that at this 
part it is of greater opacity, and that when it is immersed m water 
under the microscope, air-bubbles are clearly discernible between 
the doubled membrane of the tube It is certainly not a con¬ 
tinuation of the apex of the radicle, as St. Hilaire imagined, and 
does not offer any degree of analogy to the suspensor of Cycas : 
the extremity of the radicle is defined by a distinct rounded 
polished point, its apparent suspensor forming a lax covering 
around its apex. The subjoined figure 1 shows the form of the 

Fig 1. Fig. 2. 




mner integument, where its mouth becomes extended into a 
very long neck or tubillus, which at the point of its origin be¬ 
comes plicated by the prolongation of the auricles of the coty¬ 
ledons, thus fonning a sort of cap over the point of the radicle: 
this neck (bearing somewhat the appearance of a suspensor) is 
the length of half the periphery of the seed, and is reflected 
downwards from the vertex along the dorsal side, where it lies 
tightly pressed, but free, between the testa and pericarp: the 
glandular deposit marked g closes the integuments at the point 

* x * auftlogou* to the glandular closing of the base of the tubilluB 
in hphearn, which ltichard calls a u tul>omditm stigm&tknun.” 
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where the tubillus (/) passes through the foramen of the testa : 
the position of the chalaza is shown at c (near the base of the 
free portion of the style, and whore it is confounded with the 
hilum). It will hence be seen that the integuments are atropous 
(not anatropous, as generally believed), while the embryo, from 
its very excentric growth, lies amphitropously in regard to 
them*. In figure 2 is seen the same inner integument as in the 
preceding figure, where it is marked t, to which is added the outer 
integument, or testa, marked o t the mouth being closed by the 

f land ff 9 which also forms a stricture in the neck of the tubillus. 
'he analogy of this development with that I have described in 
Ephedra is very manifest. 

I have not been able to find in the seeds of Ephedra any indi¬ 
cation of the long spiral suspensor which m Gnetum is described 
as being coiled up in the summit of the albumen, and there 
attached to the embryo. The nature of this suspensor has not 
yet been precisely ascertained: it is figured and described by 
both Gaudichaudf and Griffiths}, the former from an analysis 
of Aublet’s Guiana plant, the latter from the examination of two 
Indiau species: there is a considerable difference in the details 
of these analyses, which admit of conciliation. Its existence in 
the earliest stage is shown by Gaudichaud ( loc . cit. tab. I. fig. 14), 
where a number of distinct, loose, slender, inarticulate tubes are 
seen in the summit of the nucleus, which he conceived to be 
either " very elongated cells” or “ embryo-bearing pollen-tubes” 
(foe. cit. p. 54). The next state is represented in pi. 6. fig. 40, 
when it seems like a loug spiral cord in the cavity of the albu¬ 
men, bearing a very young embryo. Afterwards (in figs. 41 & 
42) it appears like a broad cylinder, consisting of the former 
suspensor, now filled with and surrounded by cellular tissue; 
and he conceived 6 that it was formed by a combination of all 
the first-mentioned sterile embryoniferous threads. Finally (in 
fig. 43), we sec the same apparent cylinder separating by the 
application of foree into a spiral cord, formed of u des sortes de 
vaisseaux fascicules raraeux et tisau cellulaire.” Griffiths says 
of it (foe. cit. p. 804), “ To the upper portion and to one side of 
the cavity (in the albumen) is attached the embryo by means of 
an enormously long, tortuous, and spirally but irregularly twisted 
cellular funiculus, the cells being very much elongated and 

* would involve too long a digression to describe here the very ano¬ 
malous seminal structure of TVopaofom, which has been altogether mis- 
fi nn erstood, 

t Recti. Organ. p. 76, t»b. 1. fig, 14 j tab. 6. figs. 40-43. 
t Linli. Trans, zxii. 304-308, pi 66. figs. 30-37. 

4 “ II est 4 Moire qne tous ces cordons st&iles (pi. 1. fig. 14) font par¬ 
ties de ce cordon suspenseur." 
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twisted; its length varies, when moderately pulled out, from 
8£ to 5 inches, the length of the fruit being 1 inch. This funi¬ 
culus, as well as the extremely similar one in Cycws % has the 
property of contracting when immersed in water; when in situ, 
it is tolerably closely packed: it is dilated towards its attachment 
with the embryo.” 

From Gaudichaud'a account wc may infer that this suspensor 
ib composed of cellular tissue loosely compacted round bundles 
of very elongated pollen-tubes which become spirally twisted into 
a hollow cylinder, moulded into the size and shape of a cavity of 
the albumen. Griffiths's drawing seems to confirm this; for 
when drawn out into u spiral thread, it appears like a bundle of 
such tubes. From its absence in Brongniart's elaborate ana¬ 
lysis of Gmtum Gnomon *, we may infer that it is not a constant 
or essential feature in the organization of the seed. Roxburgh, 
who minutely describes the structure of the embryo in two spe¬ 
cies of Gmtum , makes no mention of any such suspensor; and 
Griffiths affirms the “very rare and partial development of 
the funiculusfor, after examining abundance of fully-formed 
fruits of two species, he found only two instances where its 
partial formation, it lying loose in the cavity of the albumen, 
was observable (loc. cit. p. 302). Some additional light will be 
thrown on this subject in the following remarks. 

It has been the general opinion of botanists that the Gnetacm 
are intimately allied to the Coniferce and Cycad(ice<e } some in¬ 
clining to their affinity with the former, others to the latter 
group, which two families are placed by Endlichcr widely apart 
in his systematic arrangement; while others, again, congregate 
the three families into one class, Gymnosperme or Gymnoffens . 
The principal argument in support of the relation to Comferce 
has been founded on the assumption that in the Gnetacea the 
seeds are naked—a doctrine wnich, it appears to me, ought 
never to have been applied to this family. In other respects 
there is no analogy; for the Conifera have a very different habit 
and another system of inflorescence, which is amentaceous, with 
achlamydeous flowers and pistils generated upon the under Hide, 
or on the margin of phylloidal bracts, forming altogether a de¬ 
velopment of the lowest grade among dicotyledonous plants. 
In Ephedra , on the contrary, wc have regular spikelets of flowers, 
though small, consisting of opposite decussating involuoels, with 
a perfect petaloid perigonium seated on each axil. There is ab¬ 
solutely no parallelism in the organization of these two families. 
Most botanists have considered the position of the Gnetacm 
among Gymnosperm to be close to Taxinem (a suborder of Omi- 

* Voy. Coq., Bot. vol, ii. tab. i. figs. (5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13,14,15. 
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fera). In Taxus, however, if wc consider the outer coating of 
its pistil to be a carpel, which grows into an osseous shell, then 
its ovule is perfectly devoid of any integumentary envelope, as 
in Pinus, and in like manner it produces a perfectly naked 
seed*; and, according to the masterly analyses of Taxus by 
Mirbel and Spachf, the facts of which have been confirmed by 
Schleiden, its ovule has constantly three foramina in its apex, 
leading into as many embryoriiferous cavities in the amnios, 
after the manner of other true Coniferce* This is perfectly at 
variance with all that wc find in the Gneiacece . 

With the Cycadacece the dissimilarity in these respects is still 
more striking* The existence, however, of a suspensor in its 
seeds has greatly favoured the idea of the elosc affinity of Gne - 
turn with this family: the coincidence is unquestionable; but 
this circumstance is of little import upon its own merit, for we 
may conceive the possibility of its occurrence, as we find it in 
Gnetum, in any family of the highest order of development. The 
growth and structure of the seed in Cycadacece, as demonstrated 
by Miquelf, present many peculiarities of which we have no 
parallel in the Gnetacea*. If we regard in its proper light the 
outer covering of the pistil, and the thick fleshy and conaceous 
shell of the seeds of the Cycadacece to be the growth of a true 
carpel, it will be evident that the erect nucleus enclosed within 
the pistil and the seed contained within the carpel are deficient 
of any proper integument; and under this point of view both may 
be considered to be perfectly naked—a condition widely different 
from that of the Gnetacece, where both the ovule and seed are 
covered by two distinct integuments. Miquel, who considered 
the nericarpial covering of the fruit to be tne teata of the seed 
lined with &n adherent inner integument, notices that the latter 
in its early stage is crowned by a broad areolar callus, which he 
calls its chalaza; this is marked by a circular ring of perfora¬ 
tions* which open into as many small cavities, in each of which 
is generated a distinct thread, coiled up and bearing at its lower 
extremity an embryo-sac: all these sacs descend into the am- 
niotic body, where only one of them is fertilised; this fertilised 
sac finds its way out of the amnios into the body of the nucleus 

a From the analysis of Torrcya taxtfoHa, as given by Sir Wm. Hooker 
(loon. 232, 233), it would seem that its eaJ*pei is at first pervious at its 
summit, and is furnished with an erect atropous ovule, provided with two 
very distinct free integuments, of which the primme afterwards becomes 
agglutinated to the carpel in the fruit, while the secundine remains co¬ 
herent with and enters deeply into the plicatures of the ruminated albu¬ 
men. Should this analysis of the ovary be confirmed, it would show that 
Tcrreya cannot belong to Taxinem , but is more allied to Mvricucccs. 

t Ann, Sc. Nat. 2 atfr. xx. 257. 

t Ann. Sc. Nat. 3 b6t, iii. 193, pi 8. 
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and becomes an embryo, when a mass of albumen is generated 
around it, which completely encases it, pushing upwards in its 
growth the persistent amnios, which, like a vitellus, remains as 
a sort of cap upon the albumen. When the seeds attain matu¬ 
rity, the thread of the fertile embryo, as well as the several 
filaments still bearing their sterile sacs, all having descended 
into the vitellus, then* become twisted together and surrounded 
by lax cellular tissue, thus forming the suspensor. 'This de¬ 
velopment is clearly shown in its several stages loc. cit . pi. H. 
figs. 3, 5,16,16, 21, 26. After the perfection of the embryo 
within the albumen, the radicle grows upward, as if germinating, 
and, forcing a passage through the vitellus, finds an exit by the 
side of the attachment of its own suspensorial thread, and re¬ 
mains there naked and quite distinct from the main suspensor 
(as shown in fig. 17)—a fact claiming our especial notice, as it 
is a condition very different from what Griffiths and Gaudichaud 
show of the suspensor in Gnetum, where the amnios, having 
been altogether absorbed, the suspensor appears continuous with 
the radicular extremity of the embryo. In regard to the nature 
and origin of the several threads (which together form the sus¬ 
pensor), Miquel was evidently inclined towards the notion that 
they arc the pollen-tubes, which had penetrated the several 
embryo-sacs, becoming afterwards agglutinated together by lax 
cellular tissue into one general twisted cord: this is certainly 
the only legitimate inference from all the circumstances recorded, 
in support of which Griffiths relates {loc. cit. p, 806) that he 
always found in Cycas that u the tubular membranous portion 
of the apex of the nucleus becomes actually crammed with pol¬ 
len-granules, from the lower and outer of which pollen-tubes 
are pretty generally produced.” 

Changes very similar in their nature take place in the pro¬ 
duction and growth of the suspensor in the Conifer# s the several 
stages of which were clearly described and figured by Brown 
two years prior to the publication of Miquel's researches on 
Cycmace#; and the singular coincidence of these developments 
is a strong argument in favour of the near affinity of these two 
families. Brown showed that, in Pinus* (which, like Cyan, is air 
ways polyembryonous), previous to the development of the several 
embryo-sacs and their suspending threads, the former are con¬ 
stantly first discernible in distinct areolar cells in the nucleus, 
arranged, as in Cycas, in a circular series in the summit of the 
amniotic body: these sacs descend, each separately suspended 
by its own elongated thread; but generally only one of them 
becomes fertilised. The further progress of this growth, and the 

* Ana. Sc. Nat. 2s4r. xx. p. 195, pi, 5 $ Ann. Nat. Hist, xiii. 368, pi. 7• 
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increment of the embryo, which becomes surrounded by an 
albuminous mass that pushes upward the amniotic tody, and 
remains persistent on it like a caiyptriform cap, is quite analo¬ 
gous to tne growth described by Miquel in Cycadacea , and very 
different from that of Gnetum* It is remarked by Brown that 
each suspending thread appears formed of about four simple 
tubes connected together but slightly, for he found them easily 
separable from one another without laceration of their surfaces; 
and this fact gives additional force to the conclusion before 
mentioned regarding the nature and origin of the suspensor. 
Still further evidence is given by Schleidcu, who traced the en¬ 
trance of pollen-tubes into the areolar cavities before described, 
and into the embryo-sacs, with which they remained permanently 
connected. The growth and development of these several em¬ 
bryo-sacs in each ovule, and their attachment to suspending 
threads in Pinus, Thuja, and Taxus, arc minutely described and 
figured in the interesting researches of Mirbel and Spach*, 
published about tbe same time, and confirming all the observa¬ 
tions of Brown: they describe also each suspending thread as 
being formed of five or six boyaux or simple tubes agglutinated 
together, each being hollow and filled with granular fluid or 
such fovillse as are usually found in the boyaux of pollen. 

[To be continued.] 


XLVI. —Brief Diagnostic Characters of new Canarian Coleoptera . 

ByT.l /ernon Wollaston, M.A., F.L.S. 

Thb following short diagnoses of Canarian Coleoptera are merely 
provisional, and are intended to secure a few of the more interest* 
mg species, the full details of which (structural and geographical) 
will be given in the general Catalogue which I am now preparing 
of the Coleoptera of that archipelago. But as the latter is a work 
of considerable time and labour, and as a large portion of my 
material has already been dispersed in European collections, it is 
almost too much to expect that a certain percentage of the new 
forms (the descriptions of which have long been completed) 
would not be anticipated were 1 to delay the publication of them 
until my whole manuscript is ready for the press; under these 
circumstances, therefore, I feel that the subjoined notices, how* 
ever brief, will serve my purpose in preventing, thus far at least, 
a too violent intrusion into my Atlantic province. 

* Ann. Sc. Nat. 2 »t$r. xix. pi. 8, 9,10,11. 

Arm, $ Mag, N. Hist. Ser. 3. Vol, ix. 
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Fam. Carabid®. 

Genua Licintjs. 

Latreille, Gen. Crust ct Ins. i. 190 (1806). 

1. Licinus Manriquimus. 

L. ater, nitidua; capite leviter punctato; prothorace tranaverso- 
subquadrato (ad latera subrecto), in diaco leviter eWp&rce aed 
versus latera et basin dense et profunde punctato; elytria profunde 
punctato-striatia, interstitiia convexis, parce et profunde punctatis 
necuon punctulis minutiaaimia intersperaia; antennis ferrugineif, 
ad basin, palpia taraisque rufo-piceis. 

Long. corp. lin. 

Habitat Lansarotam et Fuerteventuram, sub lapidibus* tempore 
hibcrno et vernal! haud infrequena. 

Genus Beoscus. 

Panzer, Ind. in Fna Germ, i. 62. 

2. Broscus rutilans. 

B. atcr; capite prothoraceque nitidissimia, hoc anguato, cordato, ad 
basin profundma et densius punctato, ad latera ipsiaaima angustia* 
aime marginato aubconcolore; elytria nitidis, obaoletissime sub* 
puuctato-striatis, ad latera ipsiaaima anguatisaime marginatia sub- 
concoloribus ; antennia fusco-piceis, articulo primo testaceo-piceo; 
pedibus piceia. 

Long. oorp. lin. 7-8. 

Habitat in montibus excelsis Teneriffee, usque ad 7000 f s. m. aa- 
oendens. 

Genus Pogonus. 

Dejean, Spec, dcs Col. iii. 6 (1828). 

8. Pogonus Grayii 

P, anguatua, pallidua; capite protboraceque rufb-testaoeis, hoc elon- 
gato, poatioe paulo anguatiore, ad basin punctato; elytria teitaoeia, 
parallelo-oblongis, aubpunctato-striatisj antennia rufo-testaoeia; 
pedibus teataceia. 

Long, corp. lin. lf-2. 

Habitat Lanxarotara, in locia aalinis a Born 0 Gray (cujua in honorem 
nomen triviale propoaui) primo detectum. 

Fam. Dytiatidaa. 

Genus Hydroporus. 

Clairville, Ent. Helv, ii. 188 (1806). 

4. Hydroporus CUtrkii . 

H oblongo-ovalis, convexua, supra teataceus, oculo fortiter armato 
aubtiliaeime pubescens; prothorace brevi, ad latera aequa^iter jro- 
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tundato, postioe in medio valde producto necnon utrinque nuumla 
transverse (in marginem nigreseentem posticum rare sufifasa) or- 
nato; clytns ovalibus, lineig nigris valde fractis (antiee preesertim 
abbreviatis) omatis, utroqne punctorum seriebus tribus impresso 
necnon ante apicem denticulo minutissimo armato. 

Long. corp. lin. 2-2^. 

Habitat in aquis Fuerteventurae, vulgaris : species In honorem Rev. 
l)om l Clark dicata. 


Fam. Thorictidss. 

Genus Thoeictus. 

Gerraar, Silb. Rev. Ent. ii. 2. 15 (1884). 

5. Thorictus canarienns . 

T. oblongus, rafo-piceus, nitidus, minutissime et parce punctulatul, 
snbtilissime (ocuio fortiter armato) cinereo-pubescens j prothoraoe 
convexo, ad latera valde rotundato, angulis ipsis posticis oblique 
impresso-marginatis; elytris piceis, antiee subparallelis, in disco 
valde convexis, ad basin lrnea media vix terminatis sed utrinque 
breviter longitudinaliter subcostatis; pedibus brevibus. 

Long. corp. lin. |-vix 1. 

Habitat insulas omnes Canarienses, sub lapidibus in formicarum 
nidis hinc indc parum vulgaris. 

6. Thorietu* yigas . 

T. quadrato-oblongus, rufo-piceus, nitidus, minute et parce asperato* 
punctatus, subtiliter fulvcscenti - pubescens j prothorace brevi, 
transverse, in disco postico convexo, ad latera valde rotundato 
dilutiorc vix subpellucido, angulis posticis obtusis; elytris piceis, 
ad humeros calloso-incrassatis et ibidem obtuse prominentibui, in 
disco valde convexis, ad basin ipsissimam linea media sinuata ter¬ 
minate, necnon utrinque breviter longitudinaliter bicostatis \ pedi¬ 
bus longiusculis. 

Long. corp. lin. lj-vix 14. 

Habitat Uanariam Grandem, in formicarum nidis rarissimus. 

Fam. Buprestid*. 

Genus Acmasobera. 

Eschscholts, Zool. Atlas, i 9 (1828). 

7, Acmaodera Cistu 

A . elongate subconvexa, nigra, subtus cinereo pilosa; capita pro- 
thoraeeque submetallicis, subnitidia, profimde et dense punctads et 
pube longiuacuk (preesertim in illo) subereeta dnerea ftdvaque 
obsitis, hoc leviter canaliculato; elytris flavo multi vittatis, profimde 
striato-punctatis, interstitiis minute uniseriatim punctulaus. 

Long. corn. lin. 2-3 j. 

Habitat Canariam, l^neriffam, et Palxnam, preesertim ad flam Off. 

81* 
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torum (sc. C. monspeliensts atque vagantis) in cxcelsioribus cres- 
centium. 

Fam. Elaterid®. 

Genus Coptostethus. 

Woll., Ins. Mad. 288, tab. iv. f. 8 (1854). 

8. Coptostethus globulicollis . 

C. liigcr, elytris rarius dilutioribus, subcinereo pubesccns; prothorace 
convcxo, basi angustato, anticc Into, prosterno antice ddlexo; 
elytris convcxis, pube subdemissa tenui vestitis, ad humeros 
oblique truncatis, sat profunde ci cnato-striatis, interstitiis sub-' 
convcxis ; antennis pedibusque subgraeilibus, infuscato-tcstaccis, 
illis interdum ctiam subnigrcsccntibus. 

Long. corp. lin. li{—2J. 

Habitat sub lapidibus in montibus cxcclsis Tcncriffm, a 3500' usque 
ad 8000' vel 9000's. m. oscendens. 

Fam. CleridsD. 

Genus Corynetes. 

Herbst, Kaf. iv. 148 (1791). 

9. Corynetes fimetarius* 

C. nitidus, pilis erectis raollibus et (procscrtim in capite prothorace- 
que) elongatis ubique vestitus; capite prothoraceque Isetc cuprcis, 

' dense et profunde punctatis; scutello cupreo-viridi; elytris cya- 
neis, valde profunde seriatim rugoso-punctatis; antennis nigris, 
basin versus vix dilutioribus; pedibus nigrcscentibus, tarsia dilu- 
tioribus ad basin testaceis. 

Long. corp. lin. 1^-2. 

Habitat Lanzarotam et Fuertevcnturam, in stercore arido (sc. bovino, 
equino, camelino, nec humane), tempore vcrnali baud infrequens. 

Fam. Bostrichid®. 

Genus Dinodekus. 

Stephens, Man. Brit. Col. 203 (1839). 

10. Dinodcrus brunneus . 

D. cylindricus, piceo-brunneus, fere opnens, ubique densissime et 
grosse rugoso-asperatus, breviter ct parce sed in limbo longius 
fulvo pubescens; prothorace antice subangustato ct valde mucro- 
nato, postice dense granulato troncato; elytrorum gran alia magnia 
sed vix subscriatim dispositis; anteunarum clava tarsisque paulo 
magis testaceis. 

Long. corp. lin. 2-2 J> 

Habitat in pinetis Tenerifffo et Palm®, truncos Pint eanariensi* on- 
tiquos destruens. 
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Fam. Tomicid®. 

Genus Tomicus. 

Latrcillc, Hist. Nat. des Ins. iii. 203 (1802). 

11. Tomicus nobilis . 

1\ cylindricus, piceo-niger, subnitidus, pilis tennibus longissimis 
ercetis fulvcscentibua prcesertim in limbo obsitus; prothorace 
elongato, postice profunde punctato, antice valde asperate; elytris 
picescentioribus, profunde punctato-striatis, ad apicem subito et 
valde retusis, parte excavate dentibus latcralibus tribus (superiore 
maximo noduhformi), uno parvo antico et duobus vel tribus ob- 
scuris subconfluentibus posticis, utrinque armata; fexnoribus tibiis* 
que rufo-ferrugineis, tarsis antennisque rufo-testaceis. 

Long, coinp. lin. t 2. 

Habitat Tenerifiam et Palmam, in iisdem locis ac preecedcns et una 
cum illo degens. 

Fam. Ctorculionid®. 

Genua Cljsonus. 

Schonbcrr, Cure. Disp. Meth, 145 (1826), 

12. Cleonus Jekcliu 

C. cylindricus, niger, cinereo pubescens; rostro triangulari densius 
pallido pubescent©, in medio leviter carinato; protborace subconico, 
dense et minute punctulato ct punctis majoribus perpaucis ad- 
sperso, ad latera pallido pubescente; elytris vix latioribus, paral¬ 
lels, grosse striato-punctatis, interstitiis obscure pallido pubescen- 
tibus (linea suturam versuB fracta, maculaa parvas efficicnte), utro- 
que ad apicem ipsissimum paulo divaricato et longe ante apicem 
macula media paulo distinctiore albidiore ornato; antennis ad. 
basin rufo-piceis. 

Long. corn. 1m. 

Habitat Lansarotam, Fuertevcnturam et Canariam, sub lapidibus in 
locis inferioribus aridis kinc inde baud infrequens. Nomen triviale 
in honorem Dom 1 H. Jekel, Farisiis, Curculionidum scrutatoris 
oculatissimi periti, proposui. 

Fam. Chrysomelid®. 

Genus Pseudocolaspis. 

Laporte, Hist. Nat. dcs Ins. Coldopt. ii. 514 (1840). 


P. obscure cenea, grosse sed breviter argenteo pubescens, dense et sat 

E rofimde imnctata ; antennis nigrescentibua, ad basin vix dilution* 
us; pedibus siibaueo-nigriB. 

Long. corp. lin. 1 jb-vix 2. 

Habitat in montibus excelsis Canon® Grandis, ad floras Cutorun 
(sc. C« montpelienei* et vagantis) capta. 
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14. Pseudocolapsis splendidula. 

P. leetc eeneo-cuprea, grosse sed breviter argenteo puboscens, dense 
punctata; antcnnia longiuaculis, rufesceutibus, apiccm versus plus 
minus obscurioribus; pedibus rufescentibus. 

Long. coin. lin. 1^-2. . , . 

Habitat m Canaria, Palma et Hierro, ad flores Cistorum m locis 
inferioribus ct subinfbrioribus degens. 

Fam. Ulo'mida. 

Genus Hvpophloeus. 

Fabricius, Skrivt. af Nat. Selsk. (1790). 

15. Hypopklcpus nocivus. 

II. subcylindrico-linearis, rufo-ferrugineus, parum nitidusj capita 
prothoraceque sat dense punctulatis, hoc convexo elongato-sub- 
quadrato, antice et postice cecjualitcr (sed vix) angustiore; oculis 
magnis, obliquis, nigrts; elytns parallel!®, parcius leviusquc punc¬ 
tulatis, obsoletissime (yix perspicue) substriatis, ad apiccm trun- 
catis, pygidium haud tegentibus; antennis brevissimis, crassis, 
fusiformibus; pedibus rufo-teataceia. 

Long. corp. lin. 1^-1$. 

Habitat in piuetis Teneriffre et Palmec, arborcs emortuas antiques 
perforans. 


XLVII. —Notes on the Possibility of the Embryos of the Guinea 
Worm and so-called “ Fungus-Disease ” of India, respectively, 
entering the Human Body through the Sudorific Ducts . By 
H. J. Cabtbr, F.R.S.* 

In my “ Observations on Dracuncu/us, >f published in the 4th 
Number of the ‘ Transactions * of the Society (New Series) f, I 
have stated, at page 217, that the young Filaridw of the free 
species, which abound in the Island of Bombay during the 
“ rains,” and throughout the year in most of the tanks, “ might 
pass into the human body through the skin direct, or indirectly 
through the ducts of the sudorific glands, the latter being much 
larger in calibre (vis. l-1200th of an inch) than these young 
Filaridse,”—assuming that Dracunculus, when fully developed 
in the human body, is a monster-growth of a worm whose 
natural habitat is out of the body, that the young ones which 
it then brings forth are too delicate to maintain an independent 
existence, and thus unable to propagate the species, and that, 
therefore, the Guinea-worm is introduced. 

No case, however, has yet occurred where a young 1 Gloria of 

* Communicated by the author, having been read in part before the 
Medical and Physical Society of Bombay on the 5th of October, 1851 * 
t Ann. & Mag. Nat, Hist; set. 3. vol. hr. pp. 28, 98. 
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the free species has been found entering, or in, one of the sudo¬ 
rific ducts; so this is still an assumption 5 but having met with an 
instance in which young Filarida were found entering a fungus 
by analogous apertures on the surface, even smaller than those 
of the sudorific ducts, it seems desirable that the Acts should be 
recorded to show that, at least in the vegetable kingdom, this 
kind of entrance takes place. 

I have formerly stated that the free microscopic Filarida 
chiefly frequent the gelatinous Algse for breeding, and also for 
food; and now 1 can add that myriads also accompany almost 
every species of large fungus for the same purpose. The num¬ 
ber of microscopic worms, together with the larva of insects, to 
which the fungi give nourishment is incredible; and it was on 
the surface of a large species of Sphteria that I observed the fret 
to which I have above alluded, and of which the following is a 
description:— 

While examining some specimens of the large digitiform Xy- 
letria which grows on the decaying trunks of Tamarind-trees, 
&c.j some delicate, glistering, thread-like bodies were seen to 
project from the summits of the conceptaoles (one from each), 
and to be waving with such an animal motion that I thought it 
desirable to ascertain their real nature j so, having collected two 
or three on the point of a needle for this purpose, they were 
transferred to a little water on a glass slide, ana placed under 
a microscope, when they were found to be young Filarida, but 
too undeveloped for their species to be determined. 

The conceptaoles are little globe-shaped sacs, imbedded in 
and scattered over the surface of the fungus, upon which they 
open by minute mouths or ostioles, respectively, which, when 
measured^ were found not to exceed the l> 1880 th part of an 
inch in diameter (so that they are smaller than the orifices of 
the sudorific ducts of the human body} j and from each of these 
ostioles was projecting a single Filana —the head in the eon- 
eeptaole. 

If, then, it be possible for these little embryo-worms to enter 
such small apertures for food in one organic hieing, it may frirly 
be inferred that others may do so in another j and henoe the 
possibility} if not probability, of the Guinea-worm in the human 
subject Doing a monstrous development of a particular species 
of ene of the free Filarida, which also enters the human body 
in an embryonal form for food, through the sudorific ducts—■ 
assuming, as before stated, that, indeed, which is almost a Cer¬ 
tainty, vis. that the young of Draamcuku are too delicate to 
maintain an independent existence, and therefore cannot propa¬ 
gate the species, which must thus obtain its perpetuity iui 
Come from some other source. 
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(Turning to another subject,—To those who arc interested in 
seeing how the fungi follow in their propagation the law of all 
other organized beings, the species of Xylaria to which I have 
above alluded tnay form a beautiful example; for it presents on 
its surface conccptacles of two kinds, viz. one (the female) bear¬ 
ing theese filled with sporidia, and the other (the male) bearing 
a bunch of filaments surmounted by sjiermatia or conidia. It 
is necessary, however, not to confound this Xylaria with another 
species of Sjjharia which often accompanies it, viz. an Hypoxy - 
Jon . The former is brown when fresh, dentiform, digitiform or 
davate, with no definite internal structure; the latter blackish 
brown, globose, convex, and sessile, presenting a concentric la¬ 
minated structure internally, and throwing off a dark-black, 
indigo-blue powder when mature, which consists of the sporidicu 
Both may exceed in size the fingers and the fist respectively.) 

“ Fungus-Disease.” —Again, the black fungus described by 
my namesake (Dr. H. V. Carter) in the last number of the 
* Transactions , (No. VI.), which commits such devastation in 
the bones and soft parts of the feet and ankles almost exclusively, 
and ultimately attains, in spheroidal masses, the diameter of half 
an inch, may also, in an embryo state, that is, in the form of a 
zoospore, like an Amoeba , enter the body through one of the 
sudorific ducts; for microscopic examination or fresh, young 
and favourable specimens of this undoubted fungus has led me 
to infer that it is most nearly allied to the Mueoridese, ex. gr. 
Mucor stolonifer, Ehr. (the black-headed, pin-shaped fungus 
that grows over paste), which we shall presently see is most 
probably propagated in this way. This Mucor is closely allied 
to Achlya, which has been viewed by Borne as pierely an aquatic 
form of it, so much are the two alike (ex. gr. the fungus which 
grows out from dead grasshoppers and insects generally when 
undergoing decomposition in water). Closely allied to Achlya, 
again, are the “ water-fungi ” which grow in and out through 
the cells of all Alga, to which I have long called attention in 
the Characcse, &c. (Anu. and Mag. Nat* Hist. 1856), and which 
lately have been named by Pringsheim “ Pythium” (Ann. des 
Sc. Nat. t. xi. p. 870, Bot. 1859): ex. gr. Pythium entophytum, 
which breeds in and about the cells of Spirogyra utter the latter 
has been removed from its habitat, and Kept m a basin of water 
until it begins to perish. Lastly, all these are allied to the 
great fungus family of Myxogastres, for which now the name 
of u Myxozoa ” has been proposed by M. Antoine de Bary (Ann, 
des Sc. Nat. t. xi. p. 150, Bot. 1859), partly on account of their 
embryos or propagative germs being locomotive—*that is, poly¬ 
morphic cells (minute Amoeba), provided with one or two cilia, 
so that they can swim with the Utter when in water, or creep 
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about by means of their polymorphic moto-plastic cell when on 
wet surfaces (under the form of Amoeba). Now Mucor, Achhja, 
Pythium , and the Myxog&atres all being allied to each other by 
this mode of propagation (that is, by minute amoebous or moto- 

E lastic cells), we arc not wanting in Fungi which produce cm- 
ryonal forms that, if any of them chose to enter the human 
boay, have the power, under the condition and circumstances 
above mentioned, to do so as easily through the sudorific ducts 
(or even directly, through the skin itself, for they have wonderful 
penetrating power) as an embryonal FUaria. 

I would also add my opinion that the black fungus of the 
human body is a monster-form—from its sporangia, or large 
cells apparently identical with sporangia, never, to my know¬ 
ledge, containing anything but an amorphous albuminous mass 
(abortive state of sporidia, which is chiefly the seat of the black 
colouring-matter, and ultimately becomes resinous or fatty ?),— 
and thus that this fungus is no more capable of putting forth a 
true embryo which can propagate the species from one human 
body to another, or even out of the body, than the Guinea-worm; 
and that the natural habitat of the species is therefore, like that 
of the Guinea-worm, out of the body.* 

It may, perhaps, be asked how I come to place Mucor stole - 
nifer among the fungi which are propagatea by polymorphic 
zoospores. My reply is, that 1 have met with a case in which 

* I take from my “ Note-book n the following short description of this 
fungus, which on a late occasion (28tfi September 1861) l examined half 
an hour after the amputation of the foot in which it was situated, with my 
namesake, who has the merit of bavin? first pointed ont its real nature in 
the Article to which I have above alluded, and to which 1 would direct 
attention for a more elaborate account of the disease, &c.:— 

Foot. —Greatly enlarged, presenting several small cloacal orifices connected 
with branched sinuses originating around globular, black or dark-brown 
mosses, ranging in size from microscopic minuteness to upwards of half 
an inch in diameter, situated in the bones and deep soft parts of the foot 
and ankj2» 

Black masses* —Globular, presenting a cauliflower surface, and breaking 
up with a like structure radiating from the centre; composed of short, 
irregular filaments of concatenated uncqual-sixed cells, bearing on their 
sides and ends larger ones (abortive spores ?), which at first are pear-shaped, 
but afterwards become globular, filled with a homogeneous (albuminous ?) 
substance coloured brown, which, swelling out the cell, appears to burst it, 
and, thus becoming free, affords the principal part of the colouring-matter 
and substance of the mass. 

Iodine gives a deep claret-oolour to the contents of the large cells 
(spores?), indicative of their amylaceous nature, and a deep sherry- or 
amber-colour to the rest of the structure, among which I observed starch- 
grains that appeared to me to belong to the fongus. 

The best portions for illustrating this structure are the smallest and 
lesat coloured, not those which come from the lam dark masses, for they 
seldom present much beyond homogeneity and colour. 
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many of the heads of M. stolonifer were composed of a mass of 
minute polymorphic cells ( Amoeba ), which, after having been 
placed in water on a slide, soon separated from their globular 
aggregation, and crept away from each other under moto-plastic 
forms, which forms, under other circumstances, I assume, would 
have respectively been surrounded by firm, sporidious capsules, 
and, on the latter bursting in development, would have come 
forth as propagative amccbous germs or embryos, like those 
which come from the sporidia of the Myxogastres, with which 
family Corda has already placed the Mucoridem, though not 
probably from the circumstance just mentioned, but from their 
general resemblance (Corda, leones Fungorum, p. 19; and 
Mucor stolonifer seu Rhizopus nigricans, p. 20, tab. xii. fig. 
88 )*. 

XLVIIl.— Contributions to an Insect Fauna of the Amazon Valley. 

Coleoptera : Longicornes. By H. W. Bates, Esq. 

[Continued from p. 405.) 

Group Anisocerina. 

Genus Trigonopeplttb, Thoms. 

Thomson, Class, dea Cdramb. p. 339. 

Tnis genus is an aberrant form in the group Anisocerinte, differ¬ 
ing from most of the other genera in having the terminal joint of 
the antennn, compared with the penultimate, of normal length, 
and the elytra obtusely truncated at the tip, instead of rounded. 
It resembles the genus Chalastinus so much in general form that I 
have thought it better to place it in this group. Thethird and three 
following joints of the antennae are slender and slightly thickened 
at the tips; this indicates an affinity with the Anisocerinte, where 
the thickening of the tips of the antennal joints is a very general 
character; The typical species of Trigonopeplus ( T. signatipennis. 
Thoms., a native of South-east Brasil; nas a deep temiovsl 
notch in the middle of the epiatome—a singular peculiarity of 

* Familiar examples of these fungi are given, that the reader may the 
more easily procure them for examination. Abundance of the Myxogas¬ 
tres may be found on the dead wood in the building-timber and fire-wood 
yards during the monsoon, among which is the Jntkaimm or creeping- 
fungus,” which, under the microscope, by transmitted light, affords one of 
the most wonderful objects in the world. To obtain this, look among the 
chips and sawdust of the astringent woods during the “ nuns," and 
having found a yellow- or a brown-coloured slime, take a piece of it. about 
half the rite of a pea, end place it in a watch-glass with a little water) 
afterwords put the gloss in a shaded or dark plaoe for a faw hours, when 
the Mthatmm will, if young and fresh, have passed into ait arborescent 
form fit for observation, 
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structure, of which it is difficult to guess the purpose, especially 
as the labrum beneath it remains entire. The species of this 
genus which 1 found in the Amason region has the epistome of 
the usual shape, the muzzle, in fact, being of exactly the same 
form as in the next genus, ChaUutmut. It differs also from the 
type of the genus in the shape of the head, the antenniferous 
tubercles not being at all salient, whilst they are strongly raised 
in T. rignatipennig. It agrees, however, so closely with the typi¬ 
cal species in all other characters that I think it cannot be sepa¬ 
rated from it generically. It will be convenient, nevertheless, 
to treat it as a group or subgenus, which may be named 
Aneprius. 

Trigonopeplut ( Aneprius ) bitpecularu, White. 
Tyifonjylu* bitpeculmrit, White, Cat. Long. Col. in Brit. Mas. ii. p.403. 

Found occasionally on foliage in the forest at Ega. 

Genus Cjialastinus, nov. gen. 

Head narrow ; antenniferous tubercles prominent. Antenpse 
slender, elongated, 11-jointed in both sexes, the terminal joint 
shorter than the preceding, filiformj the third and five follow¬ 
ing joints thickened at the tips and curved, especially in the<J. 
Thorax much narrowed anteriorly, scarcely perceptibly tubercu- 
lated on the sides. Elytra subtrigonal, depressed, rounded to¬ 
gether at the tips. Mesosternum bituberculated, hind margin 
sinking behind into a fovea in common with the fore edge of the 
metasternum. The fore tarsi of the 8 not dilated, but fringed 
with fine hairs. 

This genus has a great resemblance in general figure to Thry* 
allit (Thomson, Class, p. 81); but the antennse in ThryalUt have 
only ten joints, and the sterna are broad and plane, the pro* 
sternum especially being remarkably broad. The Anisocerinse 
vary to such a degree in these and other parts of structure, that 
almost every species might be made into a separate genus, if we 
attached the same importance to those characters m this as in 
other groups of Coleoptera. 

Ch. EgacntU , White. 

Anitoeenu Egaeniis, White, Cat. Long. Col. in Brit. Mas. ii. p. 408. 

The typical form of this species seems to be confined to the 
neighbourhood of Ega, on the Upper Amazons. It hae on each 
elytron behind the middle a short, oblique, ochreous belt, com¬ 
mencing ou the sides near the middle, and not reaching die 
suture, near which, in a line with the belt, is a round ochmous 
spot. This is common at Ega on decaying branches of tress in 
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the forest. The following slight local modification was found 
only at Fonte Boa, 120 miles in a straight line north-west of 
Ega. 

Local var. CL posiilenatus. Like the type, except that the 
oblique ochrcous belt of the elytra is continuous from the sides 
to the suture, and is also prolonged as a stripe along the sides 
to the shoulders. 

This variety wholly replaces the Ega form at Fonte Boa. At 
Cayenne a nearly allied undescrihed form* occurs, which, al¬ 
though apparently very different from CL Egaensis , I believe to 
be a local modification of it. A species which varies in a small 
degree from locality to locality a short distance apart becomes 
modified in a greater degree in a more remote district and under 
more greatly changed local conditions ; at least, the distribution 
of closely allied species and varieties, when carefully studied, 
seems to point to this conclusion. 

Oenus Piiacellocera. 

Castelnau, Anim. Artie, ii. p. 468. 

Char, emend.: Antennae long and slender, eleventh joint about 
as long as the tenth, and filiform in both sexes; first joint slen¬ 
der at the base, and enlarged about the middle into a thick pyri¬ 
form club; third joint thickened at the tip; fourth also sometimes 
dilated at its apex, and furnished with a small brush of hairs. 
Body elongate, parallel-sided, depressed. Thorax narrow, the 
lateral tubercles small, acute. The mesostemum plane or bi- 
tubcrculatcd, its hind margin depressed in conjunction with the 
fore edge of the metasternum, as is the rule in the Anisocerinte. 
The fore tarsi in the 6 arc not dilated, and scarcely fringed. 

I think the following species may be comprised in this 
genus:— 

1. P. plumicomis , King, Entom. Bras., specimen alterum, 
pi. 42. f. 5. South-east Brazil. 

2. P. BuquetU, Gu6r. Icon. It. A. p. 240. Cayenne. 

8. P. Batesii , Pascoe, Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond. 1868, n. s. iv. 
Upper Amazons. 

4. P. limosa, n. sp.f Venezuela. 

+ This is extremely rare in collections; and I regret being unable, from 
having no specimen at command, to give a description of it. 
f P. limosa, Corpus parum elongatum, depressum, fuliginosum, pilis ini- 
nutis squamifonmbus cinereo-fuscis vestitum. Antenna* ( $) c o rp o ra 
vix longiores, articulo quarto simplici. Caput et thorax punctata, 
hujus tubcreulii lateralibus brevibu* acutis, dorso trituberculato. Elytra 
passim granulato-punctata, singulis prope basin tubereulo magno cris¬ 
ta*?, et postice fasciculis duobus pilornm munitis. Autennss taacm, 
articulo testio apice valde dilatato. Long, 6 fin. ?. Hob* Venezuela. 
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PhaceUocera Baterii, Pascoe. 

Phaeelloeera Bateti #, Pascoe, Trans. Ent. Soo. Load* 1858, n. s. iv. 
This species much resembles P, Buquetii of Cayenne, but it is 
considerably smaller. Its colour is light-greenish grey dusted 
with black; the sides of the head and thorax have a broad 
dusky stripe, and a narrow dusky zigzag belt runs across the 
elytra behind the middle, but docs not reach the suture. The 
antenna are three times the length of the body in the 6 , and 
not much shorter in the $>; the joints are slender, almost capil- 
liform, the basal one forms a very large and thick club, the 
third is thickened at the tip, the fourth simple like the rest; 
the apical joints are the longest: the colour is black, except a 
broad grey ring round the third joint. 

This very curious insect is found at Ega, on the trunks and 
larger branches of fallen trees in the virgin forest. In crawling 
over the bark, it holds its antennee straight forwards, and has a 
most striking resemblance to a grccnish-colourcd species of 
Ptychoderes belonging to the family Curculionidcs, which swarms 
at times on the same trees. I have a specimen from Yurimaguas, 
on the Huallaga, near the Andes, which differs (as all the other 
examples do which 1 have seen from the same place) from the 
Ega type only in being of a dull-grey colour without any greenish 
or olivaceous tinge. 

Genus Anisocebus, Serv. 

Semite, Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. iv. p. 79, 

This genus was founded by Serville on the Lamia scopifera of 
Germar, apparently the only species known at that time. Since 
then, a number of species have been added which do not belong 
to the genus, or at least would render its definition almost im¬ 
possible were they to be included. I think it better to restrict 
it to those species which present the following characters;— 
Body oblong, compact, subdepressed. Head broad; antenni- 
ferous tubercles slightly raised. Antennee II-jointed in the <?, 
the terminal joint about half the length of the penultimate; 
10-jointed in the $ ; the third joint in both sexes furnished at 
the tip with a compact rounded brush of short silky hairs. The 
mesostemum is very short, deeply depressed in the middle and 
on the hind edge in conjunction with the fore margin of the 
metastemum. The ligula is narrow at the base, then abruptly 
dilated, the lobes widely divergent. The palpi are gradually and 
obtusely pointed. 

Anieocerus Onea , White. 

AnUocma Onoa, White, Cat. Long. Col. Brit. Mus. ii. p. 405, pi 10. f.4. 

' Local var. a. A . Fonteboeneis . Head and thorax as in A , Onoa. 
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Elytra at the base reddish brown and granulated! each with two 
rounded spots, and the humeral callus black; the rest of the 
surface has four rows of quadrate black spots divided only by 
narrow lines of a reddish-brown colour, aud before the apex is a 
transverse black streak; the spaces between these black spots 
are quadrate in shape, and of a pale ochreous hue. Abdomen 
beneath varied with black. This variety diverges from the type 
only in the increased size and squared shape of the black spots, 
ana the pallid hue of the equally squared interspaces. It is 
intermediate both in character ana in geographical position be* 
tween the type and local var. b, and is found near Ponte Boa, on 
the Upper Amazons. 

Local var. b. A. Olivencius. Much larger than the type, being 
7-7J lines in length. The occiput is black, with two pale 
ochreous lunate spots behind the tycs. Elytra at the base dingy 
ochreous and granulated, each with two rounded spots, and tne 
humeral callus black; the rest of the surface is dark violet- 
brown, with four rows of angular spots, and the tip pale ochreous; 
the black spots in the same positions as in the type appear faintly 
through the violet-brown ground-colour. The rest as in the 
type. In this variety the pale spots of the elytra, already indi¬ 
cated in var. a, are strongly marked, and the ground-colour has 
become obscure. This change in the dress, added to the mark¬ 
ings of the head and the size and robustness of the whole body, 
give the variety an aspect totally different from the typical form. 
Taken sparingly at St. Paulo ae Olivencia: all the individuals 
found were conformable to the description here given. 

This pretty insect seems very susceptible of load modification. 
The typical form is confined m its range to a very limited area 
around the town of Ega, on the Upper Amazons. It is there 
found in plenty on the trunks and tranches of fallen trees in 
the virgin forest. At Fonte Boa, 120 miles above Ega, it occurs 
under a slightly modified local form (A. Fonteboensis ), which 
would be scarcely worthy of remark were it not intermediate 
between the Ega type and the strangely transformed local variety 
or race, A. Olivencius, found at St. Paulo, 180 miles further west, 
or 800 miles in a straight line over a uniform country undivided 
by physical barriers from the home of its type. As before re¬ 
marked, when a species varies in this way from district to di¬ 
strict not far apart, it often happens that several closely allied 
but more distinct forms or species present themselves in districts 
further removed; these may be fairly suspected of being also 
modifications, considering the proof already obtained of the 
variability of the species. Several of these nearly allied forms 
occur in the present ease. Thus I have no doubt, on perusing 
the excellent description, that the A , stelUUm of Gudrin-Mfae- 
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viUe (Cat. Ins. Coldop. recucillis par Osculftti* p« 27), found in 
Ecuador, probably on the banks of the Napo, ia a further modi¬ 
fication of the A* Onca, in the direction of our var. Otivencius. 
There is also an undescribed species found at Cayenne (A.multi- 
guttatu e, Lafert6,MS.)*, which diverges from A. Onca m another 
direction; and this may with great probability be referred to the 
same type* It is the custom of naturalists, when they subordi¬ 
nate varieties to a species, to fix upon one of the forms as the 
original, to which the rest are referred: this original is generally 
the one first described or best known. In accordance with this 
usage, I have said that such and such forms are varieties of A . 
Onca) but, strictly speaking, no form can be said to be a variety 
of another existing form unless it can be proved or shown to be 
highly probable that the one descended from the other, this other 
itself remaining meanwhile unchanged. It is necessary, there¬ 
fore, to guard against the error of supposing that the arbitrarily 
chosen forms we see placed as species, with varieties subordinated 
to them are the true parents of those varieties; for whilst the 
varieties were being formed the parents themselves may have 
been undergoing modification, ana therefore the so-called species 
and their varieties may be all equally varieties of some common 
possibly extinct form. In the present case, all that I mean to 
convey is, that, reasoning upon the fact of much local modifica¬ 
tion in A* Onca , we are constrained to infer that other closely 
allied forms have been derived from a pre-existing one nearly 
resembling thejn; and this might have been either A . Onca or 
the common parent of A . Onca and its subordinates^ 

* I regret being unable, not having a specimen at command, to give a 
description of this species. 

t Some entomologists, however, believe that a local variety is an original 
creation equally with a species. Dr. Schaum, an author of high reputation! 
says, in discussing a case of local variation similar to the present one (Ber¬ 
liner entora. Zeitsebr. 1861, p. 398), that many pain of a species were 
originally created, and that, as there would be original differences amongst 
the individuals according to locality, so we have, at present, local varieties. 
This view will recommend itself to some minds by its extreme simplicity \ 
for the excessive complexity of the relationships between existing varieties 
and species, on the other view above stated, repels by its difficulty of 
peravelment. In no case does the remark of Bacon so well apply, to the 
effect that the subtlety of nature far exceeds the subtlety of man's intellect. 
But fir. Schaum's view ignores the fact that many local varieties shade off 
into mere Individual variations or differences, such as we see occurring 
amongst the offspring of the same parents, making it extremely probable 
that local varieties or races have been derived by ordinary generation, with 
modification, from pre-existing forms. The hypothesis of the persistence, 
under the same conditions, of a local variety from the time of its creation 
is also quite at variance with the great mass of evidence, supplied by 
geology, of great migration tnd dislocation of species during the gheial 
mid other epochs* 
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Genus Gvmnocerus, Serv. 

Scrvillc, Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. 1936, p. 84. 

In this genus both sexes have eleven joints to the autenme. 
According to Serville, the d has the terminal joint very long. 
Amongst the species which I propose to include in the genus, 
some have this joint as long as the tenth, others much shorter; 
and it is always relatively shorter in the ? than in the d . All 
the joints arc naked; but the third in some species, and the 
fourth in others, are more or le*\s thickened at the tip. The 
body is convex and rather broad, and the elytra somewhat more 
gradually rounded to the apex than in Anisocerus . 

This genus was omitted in Mr. White's ' Catalogue of the 
Lougicorn Colcoptera of the British Museum and some of the 
species were included by him under Anisocerus, from which they 
arc distinguishable by the naked antennae. 

1. Gymnocerus capucinus, White. 

Anisocerus capucinus , White, Ann. Nat. Hist, xviii. 1 . 1. f. 7 ; Cat. Long. 
Col. Brit. Mus. it. p. 406. 

This remarkably beautiful species, which in its colours and 
markings resembles some kinds of Doryphora of the Chryso- 
melidee group, I found only at Caripi, near Parfi. It occurred 
sparingly, in January, on dead branches of trees in the forest. 
The third antennal joint is considerably thickened at the apex. 

2. Gymnocerus dtdeissimus, White. 

Anisocerus dulcissimus. White, Cat. Long. Col. Brit. Mus. ii. p. 406. 

I met with this species only on one occasion, in the forests on 
the banks of the Cupari, a branch of the Tapajos, in 4° S. lat. 
and 55 W. long. It is still more beautiful in colours than G . 
capucinus; but I believe, with Mr. White, that it may be only a 
modification of that species. The third antennal joint ia less 
thickened at its apex than in G. capucinus . 

Three individuals only occurred, on a decaying branch in the 
depths of the forest. 

3. Gymnocerus cratosommdes, n. sp. 

G. ovalis, convexus, tomentosus, ochraceo-fulvus: thorace laevi: 
elytris seriatim punctato-granulatia, singulis prope basin tuberoulo 
magno glabro instructs et apud medium breviter quadricarinatis, 
fascia lata undulata pone medium et marginibus posticis fuscis. 
Long. 9J- lin. $. 

Head dull-greenish yellow, tomentose, smooth. Antenn® slen¬ 
der, shining black, about the length of the body, the third joint 
scarcely thickened at the apex. Thorax about half the breadth 
of the elytra; lateral tubercles rather small, acute, the surface 
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quite impunctate; the disk tawny brown ; the sides yellowish. 
Elytra very broad at the base, the breadth at that point being 
three-fourths the length; they are very gradually narrowed to 
two-thirds the length, thence more rapidly narrowed to the apex; 
each has in the middle, near the base, a very large naked obtuse 
tubercle; behind this, on the disk, are four short raised longi¬ 
tudinal lines, the one nearest the suture only being strongly 
elevated; the basal two-thirds of the surface is scantily covered 
with granulated punctures, mostly arranged in lines, each of 
which is accompanied by a dark-brown speck; the colour is 
ochreous brown or tawny; the posterior part of the suture and 
the discal ridges arc finely streaked with grey; behind the 
middle is a broad irregular dark-brown belt, preceded by a yel¬ 
low line; the dark-brown colour runs from the belt along the 
margins and suture to the apex. The body beneath and legs 
arc clothed with greenish-yellow pile, which is denser on the 
sides of the breast and on the tarsi. The fore tibiee arc dilated 
and compressed. 

One example, taken on the trunk of a tree at Tunantins, on 
the Upper Amazons. This and the following have a most de¬ 
ceptive resemblance to species of Curculionidae of the genus 
CratoeomuSy which occur m numbers on the trunks of certain 
trees. The general colour is exactly the same, and the resem¬ 
blance is made more perfect by the large, glossy, basal tubercles 
of the elytra, which are merely modifications of the ordinary 
centro-basal ridges existing in this section of the Lamiaires. 
The shortness and slenderness of the antennae, rendering the 
organs almost invisible at a short distance, also assist in perfect¬ 
ing the disguise, which completely deceived me when I saw the 
insect in situ. O. scabripennis (Serville), a native of Cayenne, 
belongs to this same group, all the forms of which appear to be 
excessively rare. 

4. Gymnocerus erassus, n. sp. 

G. oralis, convexus, tomentosus; thorace elytrisque fulris, his fascia 

latissima at macula subapicali cams. Long. 8f lin. $. 

This species very much resembles the preceding, and might 
be treated as a variety of it, although it seems more convenient 
to deal with it as a separate form. The punctures of the elytra, 
with their granulations, are much more strongly developed; 
otherwise the only differences observable are those of colour^ 
The head is greenish yellow, with the crown and occiput grey* 
The thorax does not diffei* from that of G . cratosomotdes . The 
base of the elytra is occupied by a narrow belt of a fulvous co¬ 
lour, and a much broader uelt of the same hue crosses the elytra 
behind the middle; the rest of the surface is hoary grey, with 
Ann. If Mag . 2V. Hist . Ser. 8. Vol. ix. 82 
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the exception of the margin* and suture sear the apex, which 
are blaekish. 

I found one individual only of this form at Ego, on the trunk 
of a tree. 

5. Gymnooervs monachimu, White. 

Anitownu monachinnt, White, Cat. Long. Col. in Brit. Mu». ii. p. 406, 

pL 10. f. 

This magnificent species varies in sise from 7$ to 11 lines. 
The fourth antennal joint is gradually and slightly dilated at the 
apex, the third is simple. The ground-colour of the upper sur¬ 
face in the <J is ohalky white, in the $! rose-red, the latter being 
very bright during life. I found the species only within a radius 
of twenty miles of Ega, on the Upper Amasona. At Nauta, 
540 milea to the west of Ega, the species recurs in a modified 
state; the modification is one of colour only, but is remarkable 
for its distinctness and its occurring in both sexes. The follow¬ 
ing is a short description of it:— 

Local var. A. Nautentis ; 8 lines, $ <j>. 

The white fascia of the elytra is very much broader; the se¬ 
cond black belt extends posteriorly along the suture, and the 
tooth-shaped black streak near the apex is replaced by a distinct 
isolated round spot. 

1 received one pair of this variety from Nauta, on the banks 
of the Upper Amazons, in Peru. 

Genus Onychockkus, Serv. 

Ssnille, Ann. Soe. But. Fr. iv. 83. 

In this genus the antennte have eleven joints in both sexes, but the 
tenninal joint is much thinner than the others, and claw-shaped. 
In the males several of the apical joints are fringed beneath 
with long hairs; the second joint in both sexes is remarkably 
elongated. The sterna are in some species simple, and in others 
tuberculated, showing that this character has no generic value; 
for this genus is one of the most natural of the whole tribe. 
The tarsi of all the legs are strongly dilated; the fore tarsi of the 
males are more widely broadened than the others, but they are 
not fringed with long haira. The ligula is elongated, not dilated 
on the aides, bnt simply rounded; the two lobes approximate, 
bat are not united on their inner edges. 

1. Onyehocerus scorpio , Fabricius. 

Lomia toorpie, Fsbr. Meat. Ins. i. 131.8. 

——, Fftbr, But. Syst t. u. 273,26. 

This well-known and common species is always found on the 
trank of a particular kind of wild Irak tree called by the natives 
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of the Amazon region Tapiribd; and the strange sculpture, shape, 
and colours of the body and limbs of the insect give it a most 
wonderfully exact resemblance to the bark* It is not possible to 
distinguish the insect, although a very large one (sometimes an 
inch long and a third of an inch broad), unless the tree is care¬ 
fully examined* The tree is planted in fences very commonly in 
and near towns, on account of its rapid growth, and the inseet 
accompanies it everywhere with the pertinacity of a parasite* It 
sometimes swarms on felled logs of Tapirib&* 

2 . Onychocerus concentric^e, n. sp. 

O. ovalis, postice paulo dilatatus, cinereo-fuscus: elytris multituber- 
culatis, violaceo tinctis, lineis pallidioribus curntis quasi concen- 
tricis ornatis. Long. 7 lin. d Z • 

Head and antennse dull black. Thorax ashy brown, the sides 
below the lateral tubercles black; the disk punctured and tri- 
tuberculatc. Elytra widest behind; the siaes near the base 
thickly granulate-punctate; the upper surface furnished with 
about four rather distinct rows of large and small acute dusky 
tubercles; ashy brown, the disk tinged with purplish, with se¬ 
veral rather indistinct curved belts alternately of a darker or 
paler hue; the first is dark, and near the base on the outer side 
of the centro-basal ridge; the second, pale, is exterior to the 
first, and strongly curved outwards; the third, more distinct, of 
a dark colour and strongly curved, touches the suture, and forms 
a semicircular belt common to both elytra. The body beneath 
and legs are black, and olothed with ashy-brown pile. The 
three terminal joints of the antennae in tile c? have a few hairs 
beneath. The pro- and mesostema are simple, the latter sloping 
from the hind to the fore margin. 

I found this species on one occasion only, in great plenty, on 
a felled tree at Caripi, near Parfi. The colour and sculpture of 
the insect gave it a deceptive resemblance to the bark on which 
it adhered. 

Genus Xyloteibus, Serv* 

Serville, Ann. Soc, Eat. Fr. iv. 80. 

The antennae are short and mis-shapen; the third and fourth 
joints are dilated on one side at the tip, the fourth much more 
broadly so than the third. The eleventh joint is long and slender 
in the <?, short and subuliform in the ?. The head is narrow 
on the vertex, broadening below to the end of the muzzle, which 
is elongated. The terminal joint of the palpi is obtusely trun¬ 
cated at the tip. The ligufa is short, slightly dilated in the 
middle, and the lobes joined together along their whole length, 
the two being conjointly and obtusely rounded at the apex. 
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The prosternum is simple, the mesosternum short and bituber- 
culated. The body is oblong and somewhat depressed. The 
thorax is short, transverse, and the lateral tubercles are small. 
The fore tarsi of the males are simple, and have only a slightly 
denser fringe of hairs than those of the females. 

This genus is very closely allied to Aeanthotritus , White 
(Cat. Long. Col. Brit. Mua.), and I think the latter might be 
with great advantage united to it. It appears to have been 
overlooked by Mr. White. 

Xylotribus simulans, n. sp. 

X. castaneo-rufus, thorace flavo trilineato: elytris pone basin minute 
granulatis et flavo sparsim irroratis, fascia lata sericeo-brunnea 
pone medium et propc apicem maculis oblongis carueis ornatis. 
Long. lin. 6 2 • 

Head dull red; front with four longitudinal yellow lines, the 
two outermost running obliquely down the muzzle from beneath 
the ryes. Antennae about the length of the body, shining dull 
red. Thorax with two short transverse raised lines on the disk, 
dull reddish, with three fine, interrupted, dorsal, yellow lines. 
Elytra with the basal half minutely, densely, and evenly granu¬ 
lated ; the colour of the surface is reddish brown, the basal half 
Rprinkled with small yellow specks of different sizes and shapes; 
close behind the middle is a rather broad, silky, brown fascia, 
not touching the suture, its fore margin dentate and speckled 
with yellow; behind the fascia are a few oblong flesh-coloured 
spots, which are placed longitudinally at first, and then towards 
the apex transversely. 

The body beneath and legs are dull reddish; the fore coxae 
and a few spots on the sides of the breast are yellow, and there 
is a large, round, bright orange-yellow spot on each side of the 
post-pectus; the abdomen has on each side two rows of round 
whitish spots. 

1 have adopted for this species the name under which it stands 
in White's Catalogue; but it has not before been described. It 
seems to be peculiar, like nearly the whole of the Anieocerina I 
have here enumerated, to the Amazon region. I found & on the 
Lower Amazons only, at Obydos, Santarem, and Pari. It occurs 
on woody sip6s or lianas, especially those which have been se¬ 
vered with knives or axes, on the borders of new clearings, It 
is closely allied to the X ’. heterocerue of Serville, to which in fact 
it should stand in the relation of a geographical form or race. 

Genus Hopustocbeus, Blanch. 

Blanchard, Voyage de D’Orbigny, Ins. p. 210 (not characterised). 

■ The antenna; in this remarkable genua are short and thick as 
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in Xylotribus, and the eleventh joint in the $ is slender and claw- 
shaped* The basal joint is thickened from the base; the second, 
third and fourth arc each produced at their tips into a very sharp 
and rather long spine. The body is oblong and depressed; the 
thorax cylindrical and unarmed. The species are adorned with 
brilliantly metallic colours. The terminal joints of the palpi are 
gradually and sharply pointed. 

Hoplistocerus ylorioms, n. sp. 

H. castaneorufus, glaberrimus, an tennis pedibuaquc violaceo-cupreis i 
elytris alutaccis, confertim punctulatis, rubro-cuprcis, vitta angusta 
suturali apieem hand attingente, altera lata mamnali viridi-cyancis. 
Long. 5 lin. 9 ? 

Head and front tumid, very finely rugose-punctate; occiput 
and thorax marked with fine transverse striae, The cheeks have 
a spot of brilliant green; the rest of the head and thorax is of a 
dark-chestnut hue. The elytra are oblong, broadly rounded be¬ 
hind, even on their surface, and uniformly punctured; their colour 
is red or orange-copper, with the exception of a narrow sutural 
stripe not extending to the apex, and a broader marginal one, 
which arc of a greenish-blue lustre. The antennae and legs are 
of a brilliant violet copper hue; the underside of the body is 
ebestnut-red, and, with the legs and the other portions of the 
body, glabrous. 

I took one individual only of this extraordinary and beautiful 
Longicorn, flying over a mass of dried twigs in an open place 
in the forest at Ega. It has a near resemblance to the Hoplts - 
(ocerus refulgens of Blanchard (Voy. de IVOrbigny, Ins. p. 210, 
pi. 22. f. 9); but that species is described as having the body, 
with head and thorax, of a green colour. D’Orbigny's species 
was taken in the province of Santa Cruz de la Sierra (Bolivia), 
which region is connected with the Ega district by an uninter¬ 
rupted stretch of low wooded country over 14° of latitude. I 
have seen several undescribed and distinct species of this genus 
in the collections of Count Mniszech at Paris and Messrs.Bowring 
and Fascoe in London. 

Genus Cyclope*ltjs, Thomson. 

Thomson, Cbusif. de* Cframbyc. p. 32. 

In this genus, which is still more extraordinary in form than 
the preceding, the second and third antennal mints have an 
elongated and very slender spine at their tips; but the fourth, 
instead of being armed with a spine, is dilated on one side of 
the apex into a large, thick, rounded knob, clothed with a vel¬ 
vety pile. The antennse differ also from those of the preceding 
two genera in being greatly elongated and slender, in the <J 
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being twice the length of the body. The bawl joint is very thin 
at its origin, and is dilated beyond the middle into a pyriform 
elub; in length it departs from the almost universal rule in the 
subtribe Acanthodcritae by being as long as the third. The fore 
tarsi in the 6 are strongly dilated and fringed. 

Cyclopeplu8 Batesii, Thomson. 

Cyclopeplus batesii, Thoms. Class, do Clramb. p. 32. 

Ega, Upper Amazons, on dead branches on the margins of small 
tobacco plantations in the forest. The form of the insect is quite 
an exception to the prevailing character of the Longicom family, 
the elytra being excessively dilated—in fact, as near as possible 
hemispherical in shape, instead of elongated as is the almost 
universal rule. When I first met with it, I was deceived by its 
great resemblance to a common insect of the family Eumorphidre 
{Corynomalus discoideus) which swarms at times on the same de¬ 
caying branches of trees on which the Longicorn is found. It 
is true the size iB much larger than that of the Corynomalus, but 
this is not noticed when they are m situ . The very curious 
black knob on the fourth antennal joint assists greatly to com¬ 
plete the disguise; for this mimics the terminal club of the an- 
tenure of the Corynomalus ; and as the remaining joints in the 
Longicom are very slender and imperceptible when the inseet is 
on the tree, the organs in motion resemble precisely those of the 
Corynomalus . It is further remarkable that the Longicom 
mimics especially a pale variety of Corynomalus discoideus, which 
is the prevailing form of the species at Ega. 

A second species of this genus is known from Cayenne,—the 
Cyclopeplus cyaneiis (Thoms. /. c.). 1 do not know whether this 

has its analogue in the same country, in a species of Coryno¬ 
malus. Both species are excessively rare. The Anisocerinre fur¬ 
nish many instances of adaptive mimetic resemblances; aud to 
this peculiarity of the group is no doubt attributable the strange 
divergences or aberrations of form which it contains. In addi¬ 
tion to the clearer cases which I have noticed, there are others 
not quite so evident. For instance, I think our Hoplistooerus is 
the mimetic analogue of a species of Stenochia, a Heteromerous 
genus, and the Acanthotritus dorsalis of South-east Brazil ap¬ 
pears to resemble much a species of Heilipus , belonging to tne 
family Curculionidre. The Onyckoceri, instead of mimicking 
other insects, have deceptive resemblances to the bark of trees 
on which they live. A tendency to mimetic resemblances seems 
to run in certain groups; and these groups are remarkable for 
the aberrations from their types in minor points of structure or 
iu facies, and for the rarity and diversity of the specific forms 
which they contain. 

[To be continued.] 
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XLIX.— Supplement to a Memoir on the Thatasain®*. 

By Dr. SWwHif. 

Amongst the reasons cited byDc Haan (' Fauna Japonica/ p. 160) 
in favour of the union of the Attacoidea and the Thalattinoidea, 
the relation of the simple branchia to the fifth pair of feet plays 
a not unimportant part. He states that although the Asta- 
coidea possess this single bronchia, which is wanting in all Tha- 
lassinotdea, the genus Astaeue itself belongs by its species to 
both sections, and effects the union. Subsequently, however, 
Erichson divided the genus Astaeue, employing for this purpose 
especially the characters of the bronchi®; so that, by this division 
into new genera, the separation of the Attacoidea and Thalat¬ 
tinoidea might appear to be again established. The genera 
Cambarut and Cheraps, which are destitute of the bronchia on 
the fifth pair of feet, and were therefore removed from the 
genus Astaeue, nevertheless approach more closely to Astaeue 
and its allies than to the Thalassmoidea. Cheraps even gives 
up another character of the Attacoidea, namely, the appendages 
on the first segment of the abdomen in the male sex, which 
are likewise wanting in the genera Astacoides and Engam, and 
makes another step towards the Thalattinoidea j nevertheless 
its relationship to Astaeus and its allies is neater than to the 
Thalattinoidea. The common characters of the genera grouping 
themselves immediately about Astaeus, besides the perfectly deve¬ 
loped antennal scale ( armiger and squama), are, that the first three 

r ' rs of feet are didactyle, and the external lamina of the caudal 
transversely divided; the forehead bears a rostrum projecting 
over the eyes, beneath which the latter are concealed whenever 
the appearance of danger causes them to require protection. 
Here belong the genera, Homarus, Nepkropt, Paranephraps, 
Astaeus, Astacoides, Engam, Cambarut, and Cheraps. I propose 
to group these together as Astacina. 

Olaucothoe and Axhu are not to be placed here, although 
they are stated to possess the antennal scale; at any rate, they 
have fewer didactyle feet, and the outer lamina of the caudal fin 
is entire. In describing Axius plectrorhynchus, I have pointed 
out the difficulty which existed in determining whether tnis spe» 
cies does or does not possess a moveable scale. It now appears to 
me doubtful whether Axius and Olaucothoe have a moveable scale, 
because the existence of this belongs to the general'character of 
die Astaeina, from which both these genera depart in several 
respects; and, indeed, they cannot even he referred to a common 

* See * Annals/ May 1862, p. 383. 

t Translated by W/$. Dallas, F.L.S., from the * Monataber. da Akad. 
da Wiu. mi Berlin,’ February 1862, p. 133. 
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group, but must decidedly be separated, as I will immediately 
show. Hitherto I hare been unable to examine Janus */t- 
rkynchus and Glaucothoe Peronii in connexion with the existence 
or absence of the moveable scale. Should it prove that these 
apeeies possess only the armiger, Aanus and Calocaris would 
probably have to be united; for the latter has certainly no scale 
(see the figure in Bell's ‘ British Crustacea/ p. 233), and the 
Other differences are not sufficient to support the division into 
two separate genera# 

That Gehia possesses no antennal scale is perfectly correct, 
although Dana thinks that his G. pugettensis might possess a 
scale. In G. barbata, described by me as new, the same struc¬ 
ture, however, occurs; and 1 have pointed out that, great as the 
illusion may be, there is nothing but a fringe on the second 
joint, which, moreover, also occurs in G. littoralis. I have even 
seen a specimen of G. barbata } of which the left external antenna 
exhibited the fringe uninjured, while on the right side the hairs 
of the fringe were rubbed off, so that no one could be misled 
into the assumption of a scale. In the same way probably the 
fringe of G. hirtifrons , White, as figured by Dana, nas been de¬ 
stroyed, and the fringe belongs to the general generic character. 
Consequently Gebia is throughout destitute of all trace of a 
scale, and G. hirtifrons does not constitute the type of a series 
of Gebia unfurnished with fringes# 

The new genus Trypaa is represented by Dana as allied to 
Callianassa . The structure of the external maxillipeds and of 
the five pairs of feet, and the configuration of the abdomen, 
especially in regard to the appendages, certainly agree in the 
two genera; but the eye-peduncles are different. In Trypaa, 
according to Dana's own drawing, these are cylindrical with a 
terminal cornea; but he expresses an opinion that they may be 
incorrect, as he could not make another comparison with nature# 
However, a further distinction is furnished by the structure of 
the outer antenna: as far as we can judge from Dana's figure, 
this has neither squama nor armiger. Consequently the gap 
between Callianassa and Trypaa would be greater than is stated 
by Dmia. A second species, 71 porcellana, has been described 
by Kinahan Journ. Roy. Soc. Dubl.' i. p. 180, pi. 4. fig. 2), 
but this is probably only a Callianassa ; for, to juoge from the 
figure, the flagella of the inner antennae are rather long, and 
certainly longer than their third joint, which is in opposition to 
Dana's diagnosis; moreover he says of the eyes that they are 
sessile, but from the figure it is clear that they present the pecu¬ 
liar structure of Callianassa . The character of the external an¬ 
tennae cannot be determined with certainty from the figure. 

It is true that all Thalassinoidea have no branchiae on the fifth 
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pair of feet, and that the outer lamina of the caudal fin is entire; 
nevertheless, even here two perfectly different forma occur, for 
which the characteristic, distinguishing points of organization 
have yet to be ascertained. In many the first two pairs of feet 
are chcliferous, namely, Axius, Calocaris, Callianassa, Trypcea, 
Scytoleptus, Callianidea , and CaUisea; the others, Glaucothoe, 
CaUiadne, Laomedia, Gebia , and Thalassina, have only the first 
pair of feet cheliferous, and these in the last two genera are even 
subchelifonn. Taking into consideration the character of the 
outer antenna, Calocaris, Callianassa , and Thalasstna may be 
united, aa possessing only the armiger; Axius and Glaucothoe 
also probably belong here. There then remain Scytoleptus, 
Laomedia , CaUiadne, Trypcea, Gebia, Callianidea , and Callisea, 
which possess neither squama nor armiger. 

Neither the characters of the cheliferous feet nor those of the 
external antenna*, however, unite the genera most nearly allied 
in their external conformation; but the relation of the^pedun- 
culatcd eyes to the forehead and its process furnishes a more 
accordant division. In Axius, Calocaris, Gebia, Scytoleptus, 
Laomedia, and CaUiadne , the forehead projects beyond the eyes; 
and the latter can be concealed under it, as in the Astacma . 
We name this group Gebiina . The others, namely, Glaucothoe, 
Callianassa, Thalassina , Trypcea, Callianidea , and Callisea, have 
no such projecting forehead, and their eyes lie free in front of it. 
This latter group we may name Thalassinina . 

The Astacida, consequently, split up into Astacina, Gebiina, 
and 7'halassinina. 


L. —On some new Coleoptera from Lizard Island, North-eastern 
Australia . By Fbancis P. Pascoe, F.L.S. &c. 

Lizard Island is one of the group forming the Great Barrier 
Beef on the north-east coast of Australia, in (about) 14° S. lat., 
146° E. long.; but it is so small that its name is only to be found 
on the larger maps. Calculating in a rough way, it may be 
about 200 miles south and a little east of Cape York, the northern 
extremity of the continent. 

The collection which is the subject of this paper was formed 
by Mr. Macgillivray, and is a small one, so far as the number of 
species is concerned; but if, as is probable, it was obtained 
during the casual stay of his ship for water or wood (perhaps 
only a few hours), the 700 specimens (mostly Coleoptera) which 
it contains indicate a greater amount of insect life than could 
have been anticipated. Of course a collection so formed cannot 
justify us in drawing any very definite conclusions; but it is 
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because of its proximity to Torres Strait, which divides the 
Neso-Indian from the Australian province—so far, at least, as 
the Coleoptera are concerned—that we welcome anything which 
may add to our scanty knowledge of the productions of its two 
shores* 

Contrary to what might have been expected, there was almost 
a complete absence of Neso-Indian forms: a Lomaptera and a 
Chariotheca, which has now for the first time to be added to the 
Australian list, were, I believe, the only ones. On the other 
hand, there was a total, or nearly total, absence of the commonest 
Australian genera, e. g., Castiarina, Temognatha , Lamprima , Ano - 
plognathus and the Lamellicomia generally, Belus, Phoracnntka 
(one specimen), Saragus, Amgcterus, &c.,—thus showing a ten* 
dency towards the Neso-Indian province, where those genera are 
unknown, or, as in the case of Pkoracantha , only represented by 
a single species. 

So far as our knowledge at present extends, everything points 
to the conclusion that the peculiar forms of the Australian fauna 
have their maximum in the temperate portion of the continent, 
and that there is evidence of their dying out or becoming less 
abundant as they approach the north. What is the proportion 
of the Neso-Inuian forms which may be expected to occur in 
tropical Australia remains to be seen. 

xhe specicB which I have selected for description ate 
the most interesting novelties of the collection* 


Fam. dctadelidg . 

Disttpsidera Grutii. 

D. nigrochalybea; labro nigro, medio albo; elyfcris transversim 
rugulosis, purpureis, maculis quinque albis oraatis. 

Dark chalybeate blue, shining; head concave in front, longi¬ 
tudinally striated near the eyes; lip black, with a broad longi¬ 
tudinal white stripe in the centre $ antennas brown; palpi black, 
second and third joints of the labial yellowish white ; prothorax 
finely punctured, constricted anteriorly and posteriorly, bulging 
at the sides, canaliculate in the middle; elytra transversely 
plicato-punctate, the apex entire, two smooth yellowish-white 
spots at the base, behind these a suhlunate patch, and a little 
behind the middle two more, one of whieh is marginal ; body 
beneath dark chalybeate blue; legs black, with a few white 
setose hail's, the four anterior pair with the base of the femora 
and the two posterior trochanters yellow. Length 7S lines* 

I have dedicated this elegant species to my friend Ferdinand 
Qrut, Esq*, whose devotion to the Geodepbagous families of the 
Coleoptera is well known to entomologists* 
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Fam. Helopidaa 
Omolipus soctu$> 

O, ater, nitidus $ elytra scriato-punctatis, his prothoracia basi latiori- 
bus 5 antennis tarsisque concoloribus. 

Deep glossy black; head and prothorax very minutely punc¬ 
tured ; elytra rather broader than the prothorax at the base, 
each with about nine rows of deeply-impressed, rather distant 
punctures, those of the two nearest the suture smaller; antennae 
and legs black, shining; tibiae at the base and tarsi clothed with 
fulvouB hairs. Length 5 lines. 

Nearly allied to Omolipus corvus, Pasc. (Joum. of Bntomol. i. 
p. 127), but with the prothorax broader and less contracted at 
the base, yet narrower than the base of the elytra, the humeral 
angles more obvious, and the punctures less deeply impressed, 
especially on the two sutural rows; the antennae and tarsi are 
also destitute of the brownish hue of the former species* 

Chariotheca amaroides . 

C. fatmscula, atra $ prothorace subquadrato, lateribus marginatia; 
elytris ovatia, cupreis. 

Rather broad and robust for this genus, smooth, glossy blade; 
head with a few coarse punctures between the eyes; lip nearly 
hidden; antennae scarcely longer than the breadth of the head; 
prothorax very minutely punctured, transversely subquadrate, 
narrowly margined, the sides rounded anteriorly, but curving 
inwards towards the base; elytra ovate, seriato-punotate, copper- 
brown (but under the lens they are seen to be mottled with 
metallic green ); legs and body beneath glossy black. Length 
6 lines. 

In its form this Helopian resembles some species of Amara or 
Zabrus; except that the upper lip is less exposed, I see nothing 
to distinguish it from Chariotheca • 

Tragocerus formosu*. 

T, flavoduteus, pilis brevibus suberectis vestitus; elytris fasciatis, 
singulatim tricariuatis, carina suturali abbreviata, apice sinuatis* 

Duteous, covered with short, coarse, nearly erect hairs; head 
with a short impressed line between the eyes; antennas about 
half the length of the body, covered with a fulvous pile; pro¬ 
thorax unarmed, slightly narrowed in front, curved inwaras at 
the side near the base, the disk dark glossy brown, surrounded 
by coarse fulvous hairs; scutellum triangular, smooth, dark 
brown; elytra elongate, each with three prominent carinae* the 
outer extending from the base to the apex, the second nearly as 
long, the inner one only about half the length, the apex amhated, 
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not spined nor angulated, the base dark brown, a pale-yellowish 
band in the middle, preceded by a narrow and followed by a very 
brood dark-brown band, beyond this to the apex bright fulvous 
yellow; legs luteoua, pubescent; body beneath dark shining 
brown, the propcctus and margin of the abdominal segments 
hairy, fulvous. Length 12-13 lines. 

A very distinct and handsome species, approaching most 
nearly in its coloration to Tragocerus Spencei, Hope. 

Fam. Lamiidae. 

Symphyletes vefustus. 

<S. dense grisco pubescens, luteo alboque varius; prothorace tuber- 
culato; clytris basi granulatis, apice subtruncatis, exteme emar- 
ginatis, plaga laterali fascinque dentata pone medium albidis. 

Closely covered with a dark-greyish pile, varied with fulvous 
and white; head canaliculate in front; antennae ciliated beneath; 
prothorax transverse, irregularly tuberculate ; elytra much wider 
than the prothorax at the base, the Bhoulders produced, the 
sides gradually receding to the apex, which is nearly truncate, 
with the outer angle slightly emarginate, finely punctured, the 
base with a few black shining granules, a large patch at the side 
and an oblique irregular band behind the middle white, which 
also, like the rest of the elytra, arc spotted with fulvous; legs 
brown, varied with fulvous; body beneath hairy, brownish grey. 
Length 12 lines. 

Differs from Symphyletes sodalis in its denser pubescence, the 
fascia on the elytra nearer the middle, the patch at the side 
more band-like, and the apex subtruncate and slightly emar- 
ginate externally. 

Niphona irata . 

N. hirsute, pube grisea fasco varia; elytris parce fortiterque punc- 
tatis, fascia obliqua pone medium suturam non attingente dilutiore. 

Pitchy black, covered with a coarse greyish pile, beset with 
numerous short stiff pale hairs, and clouded with brown, the 
upper surface coarsely and remotely punctured; head not canali¬ 
culate in front; antennas shorter than the body, all the joints, 
from the fifth inclusive, white at the base; prothorax nearly 
regular, with a short lateral tooth anteriorly; elytra rather short, 
broadest at the base, gradually narrowing posteriorly, the apex 
rounded, behind the middle an oblique whitish band not reach¬ 
ing the suture; legs greyish, more or less ringed with brown; 
txmy beneath dull grey, spotted with brown. Length 6 lines. 

Wear N. insularis , but narrower, much more strongly punc¬ 
tured, with a thicker and coarser pile, and 'without the fulvous 
tint of that species. 
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Zygocera luctuosa . 

Z, albo pubescens, maculis fasciisque atria ornata; scutcllo postice et 
ad latera rotundato; elytris basi cristato-plumoais. 

Black, closely covered with a somewhat ashy-white pile, banded 
and spotted with black; head white, with two black stripes in 
front and one beneath each eye, and two black spots on the 
vertex; antennas black, the intermediate joints white at the 
base; prothorax transverse, the lateral spine behind the middle, 
the disk not tuberculate, white, with three black bands; scutel- 
lum white, rounded at the sides and behind; elytra subtrigonate, 
the shoulders produced, the base gibbous, nearing a narrow 
crest, which is crowned with short erect hairs, the posterior half 
with a single Carina, which terminates in the apical spine, base 
black, except a white spot above the shoulder, the disk with 
a few black spots, in the centre of each of which is a round 
smooth puncture, posteriorly two black irregular bands; legs 
pubescent, white, banded with black; body beneath glossy black, 
with patches of white hairs, particularly on the sides of the ab¬ 
dominal segments and sterna. Length 5 lines. 

A beautiful Bpccies, allied to Zygocera plumifera y but readily 
distinguished (inter alia) by its colour, form of scutellum and 
prothorax. 

Meton tropicus . 

M. nigro-piceus, parce griacsccnte pubeseeus ; prothor&ce trans- 
versim subquadrato, ad latera granulato et Bpina minuta instructo; 
elytris postiee albo fasciutis. 

Pitchy black, rather sparsely covered with short greyish hairs; 
antennae scarcely longer than the body, blaek, with all the joints, 
except the basal, covered with a greyish pile; prothorax trans¬ 
versely subquadrate, with a pale-greyish stripe in the middle, 
the sides darker, inclining to brown, and furnished with nu¬ 
merous black shining granules, lateral tooth small; scutellum 
transverse, pale grey; elytra broadest at the shoulder, gradually 
receding to the apex, tuberous or crested at the base, the crest 
together with the basal half of the elytra with several glossy 
black granules, the posterior half pale brown, with a transverse 
white band, a little bent near the suture, towards the apex; legs 
pubescent, greyish; body beneath pitchy, with a greyish pile. 
Length 6 lines. 

This species is more nearly allied to the Aru Meton gramlicotlis 
than to the Australian Meton Digglesii, agreeing with the former 
in the style of coloration, the granulated prothorax, with its small 
lateral tooth and the narrower elytra, but differing in the broader 
and shorter prothorax, more trigonate elytra, the nearly trans¬ 
verse posterior band, and more ashy hue. Meton has been re- 
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centlv characterized in the * Journal of Entomology/ i. p. 843; 
but the descriptions of the two species mentioned above will be 
found in the * Transactions of the Entomological Society/ aer. 2. 
vol. v. pp. 42 & 59. 

Mycerinut * aridus . 

if* angustulus, rufo-testaceus, totus pube griseo-alba tectus; anten- 
narum articulis tertiis quartisque equalibue. 

Somewhat narrow, reddish brown, everywhere covered with a 
thin greyish-white pile; head slightly canaliculate in front; 
antennae as long as the body, ciliated beneath, the third and 
fourth joints equal ; prothorax scarcely longer than broad, nar¬ 
rower anteriorly, with a central raised line; Bcutellum transverse; 
elytra subparallel, slightly punctured at the base, rounded at 
each apex; legs sparsely pubescent; body beneath with the pile 
somewnat coarser. Length 6 lines* 

Very like the Senegal Mycerinut dorcadioides, but narrower and 
unicolorous, although the elytra show faint traces of two stripes, 
caused, however, by a greater thinness of pubescence. 


From Aneiteum, one of the New Hebrides, Mr. Macgillivray 
has also sent a remarkable form, belonging to the family Anthn- 
bidae, which I have described below under the name of Bytho - 
protus lineatut . But for its antennas and long fore legs, it might 
be taken at the first glance for a specimen of the Macrodactylut 
flavolineatus, Gu6r., one of the Melolonthida and a native of 
Veuezucla. In regard to the immense space which separates the 
two insects, no explanation on the “ straggle-for-life” hypothesis, 
causing the one to mimic some other form more powerful or less 
subject to destruction than itself, seems applicable here* The 
specimen described is in the collection of the British Museum, 
and appears to be a male; but of this 1 am not quite sure. 

Fam. Anthribida. 

Bythopbotus* 

Caput exsertmn, subconicum, oralis rotundatis, integris. Rostrum 
sttbelongatum, bicarinatum, spice emarginatum. Antenna (in fovea 
insert®) longiusoulae, compress®, articulis sulcatis, clava brevi, via 
crassiore* Prolkoraw subeloogatus, lateribus rotundatis, sntioe an- 

K tior, carina subbasali ad latera continuata. Pedes elongati, antics 
giores, tarsoram artiouk) primo longiaaimo. Prosttmum devatum, 
postice productum. 

This remarkable genus belongs to Schonhenr f s second sub¬ 
division of the Anthribidse; but at present it would be difficult 
to say what are its precise affinities* In contour, perhaps, it 

(Uej.), 
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approaches most nearly to Ectatotareu*. No doubt many new 
ana intermediate forms remain to be brought to light from 
among the numerous islands of the Pacific, tew of which have 
as vet been visited by the naturalist, but every one of them 
probably having its own endemic species *. 

Bythoprotu* lineatus . 

B. niger, Bubnitidus, albo lineatus; prothorace corrugato, metallico- 

vindi; elytris basi albo maculatis. 

Black, slightly shining with remotely scattered, greyish-white, 
squamulone hairs, occasionally collected together and forming 
lines; head closely punctured, a line over each eye, and another in 
front; antenna? compressed, shorter than the body, insertcd"in 
a large deep fovea, the basal joint short, ventricose, the second 
about the same length, obconical, the third three times, the rest 
to the eighth twice the length of the second, and all, except the 
basal, fiuted on both sides, the last three together not longer 
than the third, and scarcely thicker than the rest; prothorax 
very slightly convex, finely corrugated transversely, dull metallic 
green, with five narrow longitudinal lines; scutellum small; 
elytra nearly covering the abdomen, rather short, broadest at 
the shoulders, the sides rounded, a large white spot at the base, 
and six lines on each, which are unitea at the apex; legs black, 
claws deeply bifid; body beneath smooth, glossy greenish black, 
last abdominal segment with a strong tooth on each side; pro- 
and mesostema elevated, continuous. Length 9 lines. 


LI .—A Catalogue of the Zoophyte* of South Devon and South 
Cornwall By the Rev. Thomas Hincks, B.A. 

[Continued from p* 310.] 

[Plate XVI.] 

Pam. Diaatoporid®, Busk. 

1. Djastopora, Lamouroux. 

D. obeliay Fleming* 

Very common, on shells, &c., from moderate depths and from 
deep water. 

# M. le pfcrc Montrouxier, a French missionary, has been for some time 
sending collections from some of these islands—VToodlark, Lifa, Balade, 
Art, &c.—to Paris, and they are' being published in the 'Annates 1 of tha 
French Entomological Society* They appear to be, almost without ex¬ 
ception, new to science. 
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2. Patinblla, Gray. 

P. patina, Lamarck. 

Very common, on shells, stones, See., from moderate depths 
to 40 fathoms. 

From Torbay and from deep water off the Cornish coast, I 
have very beautiful specimens, which are proliferous in habit, 
bearing the young on the margin of the cup. In one case as 
many as five are present, occupying the greater portion of the 
edge of the disk. A similar condition is met with in the P.pro- 
ligera of Mr. Busk's f Monograph on the Crag Polyzoa/ aud 
may prove to be common throughout the genus. It has never 
come under my observation, however, except in the case of the 
specimens to which 1 have referred, nor have I met with any 
account of its occurrence in a recent species. The cup in this 
proliferous form is deep and funnel-shaped, and stands erect, 
being attached by only a small portion of the base. The young 
are developed on the cellular border, just within the basal 
lamina. 

l)r. Johnston states that the cells of this species have “ a plain 
circular aperture." But both the upper and lower margins are 
frequently produced into a strong rnucro, the orifice appearing 
bifid when viewed sideways. 

8. Discoporklla, Gray. 

D. flosculu*, n. sp. PL XVI. fig. 

Polyzoary discoid, bordered with a thin margin; cells much 
raised, with a strong rnucro on the upper edge, united toge¬ 
ther in regularly radiating rows, alternately longer and shorter, 
which are separated by reticulated spaces; the centre of the 
disk a depressed area, reticulated, with two or three large 
oblong openings placed near the edge of it. 

Not common, on weed and shell: Brixham; Salcombe Bay. 

The polyzoary forms a circular convex disk, about £ inch, or 
rather more, in diameter, resting on a thin base, which is adnate 
throughout; the entire surface is reticulated. The cell-tubes 
are much raised, and united together in radiating rows, with 
reticulated grooves between them. The uppermost cell-tubes 
arc the longest, and they gradually diminish in height as they 
approach the margin. The rows of cells are alternately longer 
and shorter, the former radiating from the border of the central 
area to the margin of the disk, the others extending only about 
half the distance. The upper edge of the cells is strongly mucro- 
nate. At the top of the polyzoary there is a somewhat concave 
area, closely reticulated, and with a variable number (generally 
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three) of oblong orifices, with raised margin, the nature of which 
I have had no opportunity of determining. 

1 was at one time inclined to regard the first of the varieties 
of Tujndipora hispida described by Johnston (p. 269) as identical 
with the Discoporella flosculus; but I am now convinced that he 
had in view the early state of Heteroporella hispida, which is at 
first a simple subconical disk, Bomewhat “ dimpled” at the centre, 
with radiating rows of cells, which are but little elevated, and 
are “ closely compacted near the circumference.” The large adult 
specimens seem to be formed by successive buddings from the 
margin, the cluster of disks thus produced gradually coalescing 
so as to constitute a composite structure, with many papillafy 
prominences studding the surface. 

In D. flosculus the polyzoary is always simple, circular in 
shape, and of small size. 

[Coast of Labrador, on weed.] 

4. Heteroporella, Busk. 

H, hispida, Fleming. 

Ditcopora hispida , Fleming, Brit. Anitn. 500. 

Tubutipora hispida, Johnston, Brit. Zoopli. 268, pi. 47* figs* 9,10,11. 

Discopora hispida , Couch, Cornish Fauna, 109, pi. 19. fig. 1. 

IHeteroporeUu radiuta , Busk, Crag Polyzoa, 127, pi. 19. fig. 2. 

Very abundant on stones, shells, &c., from moderate depths 
to deep water (60 fathoms). 

The Discopora hispida of Fleming, a very common British 
species, must be assigned to the Heteroporella of Busk, a genus 
lately constituted for the reception of two Crag forms, which 
agree with the Heteropora of Do Blainvillc in having “ openings 
of two distinct kinds” on the surface, but differ from it in being 
adnate and incrusting, instead of erect. One of these fossQ 
Species, the H. radiata , appears to be identical with the present 
form. The mouths of its cell-tubes, indeed, are described as 
H simple and even with the surface,” whereas in H. hispida they 
are raised and spinous in the perfect state. But even in recent 
specimens the erect portious are often wanting, and the surface 
is uniformly porous. 

Dr. Johnston has described two varieties of bis Tubulipora his¬ 
pida, which are only, I believe, the young and adult states of the 
Discopora hispida of Fleming. His figures (pi. 47. figs. 9, 10, 
11) are indifferent representations of this form. 

The Discopora hispida of Couch's 4 Cornish Fauna 1 is also 
Fleming's species. 

I am indebted to Mr. Holdsworth for drawing my attention 
to the fact that it belongs to the genus Heteroporella. 

H. hispida often attains a very considerable size. A specimen 
Asm. if Mag. N. Hist* Ser.3, Vol. hu 86 
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from deep water off the Cornish coast measures more than 
inch in circumference, and is covered with about thirty of 
the little “ papillary eminences ” which are so characteristic of 
the species. The intercellular pores present the pretty stellate 
appearance which Mr. Busk has noticed in Heteropora clavata, 
[Isle of Man; Rothesay Bay, mouth of the Clyde; Shet¬ 
land, &c.] 

Bam. Orlsiada. 

I. Crisia, Lamouroux. 

1, C. ehurnea, Linnaeus. 

Common.' 

2. C. denticulate, Lamarck. 

Veiy common: abundant in Salcombe Bay, &c. 

2. Crisidia, Milne-Edwards. 

C. comuta, Linnaeus. 

Common in Devon j Cornwall (Couch), 

The only Crisidia which I have met with is the form in which 
the spine springs from the side of the cell beneath the aperture. 
This is the C. setacea of Couch, but is probably only a variety of 
the C, cormta. 


Suborder Ctenostomata, Busk. 

Fam. Alcyonidiad*. 

1. Alcyonidium, Lamouroux. 

1. A. gelatinosum, Pallas. 

Salcombe Bay, Devon; Cornwall, “ on shells and stones from 
deep water; not rare on the south and south-west coast M 
(Couch). 

2. A, hirtutum, Fleming. 

Common between tide-marks. This species attains a large 
sise on the South-Devon coast, forming very beautiful palmate 
masses, variously lobed. 

In its erustaceous state, it is the Cycloum papiUonm of 
H assail. 

8. A. parariticum, Fleming. 

Not common: Salcombe Bay; Cornwall. 

4, A. kexagonum, Hindu. 

Very common, on stones, weed, &c., between tide-marks, and 
also from moderate depths. 
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6. A. polyown, Hawaii. 

Torbay, between tide-mark*, encrusting shells of Trochus 
cinerem. 

The form here intended, which I believe to be distinct from A. 
hexagomm, seems to agree with the Sarcochitum polyoum of 
Hassall. There is no sufficient ground for separating it from 
the genus Alcyonidium. 

2. Akachnima, nov, gen. 

Polysoary membranaceous, forming a delicate network; eells 
separate, distant, adnate, connected by a creeping, anastomosing 
fibre. 

A. kippothooides, n. sp. PI. XVI. fig. 2. 

Cells lozengc-ahapcd, or rudely fusiform, of a light horn-colour, 

with fibrous processes round the margin; orifice near the 

upper extremity of the cell. 

On shell, Torbay. 

The Arachnidia may be regarded as an Alcyonidium with its 
cells detached from one another, and held together by a delicate 
thread, instead of being immersed in a fleshy crust, Occasion¬ 
ally the cells are massed together, but usually they are separated 
by considerable intervals, and connected by a fibre which passes 
off from the two extremities and from about the middle of eachside. 
The habit of the Uippolhoa is curiously imitated by this species. 

The form of the cells is somewhat irregular, and the fibrous 
processes round the margin are not easily detected, unless the 
specimen can be viewed with transmitted light, When the 
Arachnidia spreads over the surface of a shell, it is almost impos¬ 
sible to make them out. 

[On a Cyprina , dredged off the Tsle of Man (T. H.\ ; on shell 
and the test of an Ascidian, Lulworth Cove (Mr. Alder).'] 

Fam. Vesiculariadas. 

1. Vjssicclxria, J. V. Thompson. 

V. spinota, Linn. 

Not uncommon amongst the Brixham trawl-stuff; “deep 
water off the Deadman, rare ” (Couch). 

[Filey, Yorkshire; Lytham, Lancashire; Llandudno, North 
Wales.] 

2. Amathia, Lamouroux. 

A. lendigera, Linn. 

Very common: in great luxurianoe on Halidry* tiligum r, 
under the rocky shores of Salcombe Bay, &c, 


88 * 
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3. Busnu, Alder, 

B. miens , Alder- 

Dredged in Salcombe Bay, on Calicella dumosa . 

[Filey, Yorkshire; Llandudno, North Wales,] 

4. Valkeria, Fleming. 

1. V. Cuscuta, Linn. 

Not uncommon, in tide-pools, on Coralline and weed; Tor¬ 
quay ; near Plymouth, of remarkable size and beauty, ike. 

[Llandudno, on Halidrys ; Filey; Ramsay, Isle of Man.] 

2. V. Uva , Linn. 

Common, under stones, on Corallines, Sertularia pumila , &c., 
between tide-marks. 

8. V. pustulosa , Ellis & Solander. 

Dredged abundantly in Salcombe Bay; “Fowey Harbour, 
and off Goran, Cornwall, very rare” (Peach). 

This species grows in dense arborescent masses, and some¬ 
times attains the height of 4 inches. 

[Llandudno, North Wales; Filey.] 

4. V. tremula , n. sp. PI. XII. fig. 9, 

Stem creeping; cells elongate, tapering to a point below, very 

small and slender- 

Salcombe Bay, on Flustra chartacea. 

This is a very minute species. It may be known at once by 
its delicate tapering cells, which terminate in a point below. 
They seem to be very slightly attached to the creeping stem, 
and droop a little to one side when the polypide retracts itself. 

I have met with what I take to be the same species on shell 
dredged off the Isle of Man. 

5. Mimosella, Hincka. 

M> gracilis, Hincka. PI. XVI. fig. 1. 

Not rare in the Laininarian zone, always on Halidrys sili - 
quosa : Salcombe Bay; Torbay, under Berry Head; Plymouth; 
u Polperro and Goran ” (Couch), 

In the original*description of this beautiful species (* Annals * 
for November 1851) I have stated that the polypides are fur¬ 
nished with a gizzard. From subsequent observation, however, 
I am inclined to doubt whether this is the case or not. The 
point must be reserved for future determination. 

The description and figure of Valkeria Cuscuia in f Thc Cornish 
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Fauna * must be referred to the Mimosella. Mr. Couch himself 
remarks upon the discrepancies between his own account of this 
species and those given by Ellis, Fleming, Thompson, and 
Johnston, and says of the form which he had in view, “ If we 
suppose their descriptions to have been taken from injured spe¬ 
cimens, this in a similar condition closely resembles them; 
otherwise it must be considered a new species.” He does not 
notice the mobility of the cells, or their biserial arrangement; 
but the characters which he gives are those of the MimoseUa, 
and not of the Valkeriaf His figure also is evidently intended to 
represent the former. 

In Dr. Johnston's collection, now deposited in the British 
Museum, there are specimens of the Mimosella which he had 
received from Mrs. Griffiths, ranked under Valkma Cuscuta . 

Mimoeella gracilis grows in tangled masses on the Halidrys. 

6. Bowerbankia, Farre. 

B. imbricata, Adams. 

Both forms occur—the densa of Farre, and the erect and 
branched variety, which Mr. Alder is inclined to consider speci¬ 
fically distinct. The former is met with abundantly in tide- 
pools, growing in small tufts on the stems of CoraUma officinalis, 
and creeping over the under surface of stones between tide- 
marks. The latter is also littoral, and is sometimes as much as 
3 inches in height. In colonies of the variety densa, cells arc 
commonly found, laden with large yellow ova, one or two being 
present in each. In such cases the polypides have always dis¬ 
appeared, the eggs about filling the interior. 

7. Avenella, Dalyell. 

1. A . gigantea, Busk. 

FarrtUa gigantea, Busk, Mic. Journ. vol. iv. p. 93, pi. 5. fig. 2. 

Salcombe Bay, profusely investing Saticomaria farciminoides. 
The specimens arc inferior in size to Mr. Busk's from Tenby, 
but otherwise agree exactly with his description. 

2. A . dilatata, Ilincks, Microsc. Journ. vol* viii. p. 279, 
pi. 80. fig. 7. 

On Flustra, probably not uncommon. 

There has been much confusion about the species of Avenella. 
The form here intended is a common parasite of various kinds 
of Flustra . 1 have it also spreading over shells dredged off the 
Isle of Man. In the latter habitat, the spinous expansions of 
the creeping fibre, which constitute a striking character, are 
well displayed; but on the Flustra they are detected with diffi- 
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eulty. The cells, however, are sufficiently well marked. They 
are stout, sessile, of equal size throughout, somewhat quadran¬ 
gular, opake, and of a very dark-brown colour when dried. This 
seems to be the form which Mr. Alder has identified with the 
AveneUa fusca of Dalyell (Northumberland (Jatal. p. 69). The 
latter, however, I have no doubt, is a distinct species. Its cells 
are smaller and more slender, with a tendency to assume a bent 
form. They taper slightly both towards the base and the upper 
extremity ; and the opacity is due to a peculiar constitution of 
the ectocyst, resembling that which Mr. Busk has described in 
the case of Farrella gigantea (Microscop. Journ. vol. iv» p. 98). 
The creeping fibre is aho perfectly simple. I have specimens 
from Professor Wyville Thomson, which agree in all respects 
with Sir John Dalyell’s figure. 

.AveneUagigantea differs from the A. fusca in sise and in the 
shape of the cell. 

Mr. Busk unites Avenella with Farrella. But perhaps the 
species with sessile and opake cells and numerous tentacles 
arc entitled to distinct generic rank. 

Order PHYLACTOUEIIATA, Allman. 

Suborder Pedioellinea, Gervais. 

Pam. Pedicellinida. 

Pedicxluna, Sars. 

1. P. eehmata, Sars. 

Very common : between tide-marks; on Vesicularia from the 
Brixham trawl-stuff, &c. 

2. P. Belgica , Van Beuedcn. 

Exmouth, on weed in rock-pools. 

[Filey, between tide-marks; Llandudno.] 

8. P. gracilis , Sars. 

Common: under stoneB, Salcombe; Torbay (8 fathoms), fee. 

[Lamlash Bay; Filey; Llandudno; Ramsay, Isle of Man.] 

Suborder Lophopea, Allman. 

Fam. Plumatellids, Allman. 

Putmatsu-a, Lamarck. 

P. repens , Linn. 

Stoke, near Plymouth. 

I have not had the opportunity of investigating the freshwafeet 
Fotysoa of Devos ana Cornwall; and none are included in 
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Couch 1 * 'Cornish Fauna 1 but the FreierioMa Sultana, which 
has been found near Penzance. There can be little doubt, how* 
ever, that many of the species might be discovered by careful 
examination. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XVL 
Fig. I. Mimoiclla gracilis, Hinck«, nat. size. 

Fig. 2. AtaehrUdia hippothooides, u,ip.,magnified : 2a, a stagls cell, taote 
highly magnified. 

Fig, 3. Diseoporella flocculus, n.sp., nat. sise and magnified: 3a, side view 
of cells ; 3b, one of the tubular orifices in the centre of the disk. 


LU. —On the supposed Bilateral Symmetry of the Ctenophora* 
By Fhitz MOllbu*. 

In radiate animals we can distinguish only the front from the 
back, or the top from the bottom; in bilateral animals we can 
simultaneously distinguish the front from the back, and the top 
from the bottom. Radiate animals are divisible into symmetrical 
parts through as many planes as there are rays present; bilateral 
ones only into symmetrical halves through a single plane; ra¬ 
diate animals have an axis at the intersection of the above planes; 
bilateral ones only the median plane, and no axis. In radiate 
animals only the parts situated in the axis can be present singly; 
all the parts in the middle and on the borders of the rays are 
repeated to the number of the rays, all the other parts to twice 
this number. In bilateral animals all parts situated in the me¬ 
dian plane may occur singly, and all parts out of this plane exist 
in pairs. 

If the divisional planes of the rays be allowed to turn round 
the axis, retaining their relative position, the animal will con¬ 
stantly be cut into congruent parts; bilateral animals are not 
divisible into congruent parts. Each individual ray of a radiate 
animal is bilaterally symmetrical; bilateral animals are not divi¬ 
sible by planes parallel to their longitudinal direction into frag¬ 
ments which are again bilaterally symmetrical. 

When the rays are in pairs, therefore, in 8-, 4-. or 6-rayed 
animals, every plane passing through the axis cuts the body into 
congruent halves, ana each of these sections is again cut through 
the axis into congruent halves. Bilateral animals (as also Ra¬ 
diate with an uneven number of rays) are not divisible into 
congruent halves; a right half cannot be replaced by a left one, 
nor can an entire animal be made out of two right halves of 
congruent animals. If, on the other hand, two even-rayed ani¬ 
mals were cut in the same way into congruent halves, any two 

* Tsftasktod by W. & Dallas, F.L.S., fromWiegmana's Arahiv, 1861. 
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of these four halves might at pleasure be united to form a com* 
pkte animal. 

Every plane carried through the middle of a ray, as also every 
divisional plane between two rays, divides even-rayed animals 
into bilaterally arranged halves. The halves of a bilateral ani¬ 
mal, considered separately, are no longer bilaterally arranged. 

The series of these characters which separate sharply and 
abruptly the radiate from the bilateral arrangement of the animal 
body might readily be carried much further. I break it off 
here; for already I hear the question, What is the use of this 
idle enumeration of self-evident differences between things which 
no one can confound together ? Is it not sufficient to have seen 
a starfish by the side of a crab, or even merely to hear the de¬ 
nominations radiate and bilateral, to prevent our ever doubting 
which of the two modes of arrangement we have before us? 
This may be supposed, but evidence to the contrary is furnished, 
amongst other things, by the Ctenophora. According to all 
the characters adduced, and however the idea may be other¬ 
wise analysed mathematically, they appear to be radiate and, 
indeed, biradiate animals, and exhibit this structure stamped in 
the most perfect regularity and most rigidly followed throughout, 
without tne slightest trace of a transition to bilateral arrange¬ 
ment ; and yet the prevailing opinion of the day appears to be 
in opposition to this. Burmeister expresses himseit with cau¬ 
tious doubt:—" The Ctenophora appear to be constructed upon 
both types, yet a regular oval form predominates Others 
regard them positively as " bilaterally symmetrical animals, 11 or 
as a transition-form " from the radiate typo to the bilaterally 
symmetrical/ 1 These are the views of Agassis+, Vogt, and 
Gegenbaur. The weighty suffrages of such opponents urged 
me to a somewhat detailed exposition of the subject, in itself cer¬ 
tainly extremely simple. With this exposition of the differences 
between radiate and bilateral animals my evidence in favour of 
the position of the Ctenophora atqong the former is already given* 
It remains for me to discuss the reasons for the opposite opinion, 
which, unfortunately, I cannot find brought into connexion in 
any work accessible to me. 

The first inducement to regard the Ctenophora as bilateral 
animals, or as intermediate between these and radiate animals, 
has probably been furnished by "the laterally compressed 11 
form of the body of many species, and especially the greatly 
elongated ribbon-JHcc * form of Cesium, in which Vogt finds the 
"symmetrical type” most distinctly displayed, and Gegenbaur 
considers thatthe bilateral symmetry attains its culminating 

♦ Gcscbichte der Srii&pfung, 6. Aufl, p. 330* 

T According to the • Jahresberichte 9 of V. Caras sad Lmksxt. 
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point.” If this remarkable form of the Cesium Veneris might 
furnish the inducement to a new investigation of its right to 
stand aa a radiate animal, it cannot, however, be made available 
as evidence to the contrary, any more than the globular form of 
a rolled-up Spharoma can exclude that animal from the bilateral 
scries* If the Ctenophora be regarded as biradiate animals, this 
"ribbon-like form, moreover, loses all its remarkableneas; Cesium 
then places itself in the neighbourhood of the Cydippa with a 
circular transverse section, in exactly the same wav as the long- 
rayed Asteriada and Opfriura take tneir place in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the globular Echinus. 

A second reason for the assumption of a H bilateral symmetry” 
appears to have been furnished by the duality of various parts, 
such as the orifices of the funnel, the oral lobes, the gastric ves¬ 
sels, tentacular filaments, &c. “ Even in the otherwise radiatdy 
constructed Heroes” Gegenbaur finds “the bilateral symmetry 
indicated” in the two orifices of the funnel*, and supposes the 
two tentacular filaments of Cydippe to be arranged “ in accord¬ 
ance with bilateral symmetryIt is true that most of the 

E arts of bilateral animals are present in duality; but the distri- 
ution of these duplicate parts, in the Ctenophora, upon two 

C lanes perpendicular to each other, far from oeing a proof of 
ilateral symmetry, is rather something perfectly irrcconcileable 
therewith, and, combined with the quadruplication of all parts 
exterior to these planes, is a certain characteristic of biradiate 
arrangement. However, quite independent of the characters of 
radiate and bilateral animals stated above, it is a matter of 
wonder that the contradiction which lies in regarding the orifices 
of the funnel and the tentacular filaments as both bilaterally 
symmetrical has escaped notice. If it be the orifices of the 
funnel, then, in Mnemia, for example, the narrow sides and oral 
lobes lie right and left, the broad sides with tentacular filaments]: 
and gastric vessels above and below. If it be the tentacular 
filaments, the broad sides and jgastric vessels are right and left, 
the narrow sides, oral lobes, and orifices of the fonnel above 
and below. One supposition reduces the other ad absurdum . 
In both suppositions, moreover, in contradiction to the most 
essent i al characteristic of bilateral structure, there is no distinc¬ 
tion of dorsal and ventral surfaces. 

A further remark of Gegenbauris has always been unintelli¬ 
gible to me. In the Ctenophora the radiate type of the Cceleti- 
terata is said to pass over mto the bilateraUy-svmmetrical type 
“ by a preponderating development of the individual parts taking 

* Wiegmwm's Archiv, xxii. p. 170. t Log. ©if. p, 176. 

| These are indeed very minute, but not wanting, in Mnemia Me toafo* 
peri, Eechsch. 
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place on two symmetrical halves of the body*.” As the animal 
has only two halves, and consequently the two halves with pro* 
pondersting development of parts constitute the entire animal, 
one does not understand where the parts remaining backward in 
their development can find a place. But if We were to under- 
Stand by the term “ halves " only opposite parts of the body (and 
one is accustomed to find a perfectly new mathematical language 
in works on natural history), the relation occurring in the Cte- 
nophora, and indicated as in favour of “ bilaterally symmetrical 
type,” would not be any better expressed. Or are the orifices 
of the funnel and the oral lobes preponderatingly developed 
gastric vessels and tentacular filaments, or vice versd ? Or are 
our own arms and legs preponderant developments of some parts 
of our dorsal and ventral surfaces ? 

In his * Zoologische Briefe * f, Carl Vogt has explained, in 
his usual simple and luminous manner, the distinctions between 
radiate and bilateral structure. According to this representation 
of his oWn, he ought to have indicated the Ctenophora uncon¬ 
ditionally as perfectly radiate in their structure. And yet even 
he has allowed himself to be led astray by the “ long transverse 
ribbon” of the Cestum Venerit, which, as he remarks in his 
'Ocean und Mittelmeer,' "may be divided, by a out carried 
transversely upon the axis of the band, into two perfectly similar 
halves, in whieh not the least trace of a radiate arrangement can 
be detectedit is sufficient to add, “ any more than in an indi¬ 
vidual ray of any other radiate animal,” in order to show that 
the indisputable fact proves nothing adverse to the radiate con¬ 
struction of animal. And if we further indicate that the halves 
are indeed perfectly similar, that is to say, not merely sym¬ 
metrical, but congruent, and that each of them display* a bi¬ 
lateral arrangement, a peculiarity is pointed out which certainly 
occurs in all biradiate animals, but not in a single bilateral one. 

But are not the Ctenophere, although perfectly radiate animals, 
still, as being biradiate, mote nearly allied to the bilateral animals 
than other polyradiate forms, and consequently to be regarded 
as intermediate ? I think not. The apparent similarity, existing 
only in name, disappears as soon as we exchange “ bilateral ” for 
“non-radiato.” On the contrary, the smaller the number in 
whieh an animal or vegetable organ exists, the more certainly is it 
usually retained. And so in this ease it might be expected that 
the Smaller the number of rays, the more rigidly will the radiate 
structure be carried oat, end that a transition Into other mode* 
of arrangement will occur rather with a high than with a low 
number of rays. Experience confirms this conjecture: leaving 

* GrlmdMge iter vergL AnUomie, p. 07. 

+ BA i. pp. 64 & 66* 
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out of consideration the Echinodermata, in which Johannes 
Muller’s acuteness everywhere recognised traces of bilateral 
arrangement, such are to bo found amongst the Goslenterata, 
for example, in the 12-rayed Philomeduta Vogtii, and in the 
young brood of the equally many-rayed Cunina KoUikeri. The 
radiate structure is exhibited, on the contrary, with the greatest 
strictness in many four-rayed Discophora, and in the buadiate 
Ctenophora, which therefore prove, even in this respect, to be 
true Coelenterata. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


January 14, 1862.—Dr. J. E. Gray, F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. 


Description or Sphyrocephalus labrobub*, a New Bat 
from Old Calabar River, Western Africa. By An¬ 
drew Murray, Ass. Sec. R. Horticultural Society. 

Pteropini. 


Sphyrocephalus, nov. geu. 
Dental form Airy 

laclson. Canine*. 

4 1 

3 I 


Molar*. 


.. 

Premoltra ? 
1 
a 


True molar* I 
2 
3 


Head very large and oblong $ the lips largely developed and ex¬ 
panded. Ears rather large, without tragus. Thumb and index-finger 
of hand ungdculate, the other fingers without daws. Tail wanting. 


Sphyrocephalus labrosus, sp. nov. 

Brown, with a few whitish hairs at the base of the ears. The 
head very large, massive, half as long as the whole body, oblong, 
and as broad at tho muszle as at the top of the head, with some re¬ 
semblance to a hammer, whence the name hammer-headed (SjpAyra- 
eepAahu), rather more than twice as long as deep; ears rather huge, 
destitute of tragus; eyes rather large; eyelids provided with eye¬ 
lashes i nostrils huge and tubular; ups extraordinarily developed | 
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both upper and lower lips of a very smooth semi-mucomembranous 
texture, corrugated nud tuberculated at tlie margins ; the upper lip 
with a tuberculated prominence in the line of the two outer incisors, 
and a more elongated tuberculated ridge further up, in the line of 
the two inner incisors; the external lateral margin expanded into a 
sort of stiff scini-cupshaped flap with a tuberculated edge, rising to 
meet the nostril and then descending, following its lower edge, and 
terminating in a curved scroll-like coil in the nostril. 

The same semi-mucomembranous lip is spread over the front 
of the lower jaw, forming a sort of chin. The skin in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the lips, and extending upwards and backwards along 
the nasal bones, is covered with the same sort of fine velvety down 
which surrounds a horse’s nostrils ; the hair on the rest of the head 
is flocky ; on the downy portion there are on the sides of the upper 
lip three rows of papilla:, each with a long whisker-hair springing from 
it. In the specimen before us these papillee are arranged four in 
the two first rows and three in the last; similar papillae and hairs 
run up the downy space covering the long nasal bones, in three rows, 
past the eyes and quite to the forehead, numbering each nine or 
ten papillee, the middle row being shorter than the two others. The 
gape of the mouth is large, extending back fully a third of the head; 
the lip does not encroach on the outside of the face along the gape; 
it is only directly in front that it is so much developed; the upper 
lip is connected with the gum by a broad thick ridge uniting tnem 
together in the line of the symphysis of the intermaxillary bones. 

The disposition of the teeth is os follows:— 

They are all well separated from each other, none touching each 
other except, perhaps, the last molars; the incisors of the upper jaw 
are minute rounded points; in the lower jaw they are equally minute, 
but transversely oblong and bilobed. The canine teeth in both arc 
well developed and of the usual form; beyond the canine there is 
a minute tooth (a mere point) in the lower jaw which is wanting in 
the upper jaw; the next tooth beyond it is almost exactly of the form 
of the canine, and is probably a pre-molar; the remaining teeth, two 
in the upper and three in the lower jaw (probably true molars), have 
their crown divided longitudinally; in the upper jaw each ridge slopes 
backwards, in the under jaw the external ridge is bilobed. The 
palato has strong, elevated, transverse ridges running across from 
interspace to interspace between each tooth. The tongue is rather 
large, and covered with a sort of tessellated pavement of large flat 
papillee; it is free very far back. Under it and lying in the hollow of 
the mouth, occupying the whole breadth for a short space in front 
between the rami of the lower jaw, is a very curious membrane fringed 
with slips or plaits—a sort of second tongue, colling to recollection 
a somewhat similar organ or structure under the tongue of the Loris 
and Lemur. In these it assumes the form of an aponeurotic lamina, 
which is divided at its anterior thiuner end into filaments or slips. 
“ This arrangement (a development of the freenum of the tongue)/* 
says Van dcr Hoeven, “ has been described incorrectly, in my judg¬ 
ment, as though the tongue were double, or even as if a bird’s tongue 
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were under the mammalian tongue.” It may be a development 
of the frcenum, because two things connected together although at 
opposite ends, may always be said to be parts of the same thing 
however distant they may be. But I would only observe that in the 
present instance the fraenum of the tongue is situated very far back, 
and it seems to me that it may just as possibly be a development of 
the floor of the mouth as of the frecnum of the tongue. I do not 
suppose that Dr. Van der lloeven would think it necessary to look 
elsewhere than to the walls of the oesophagus to find the structure 
from which the elongated papillae lining the oesophagus, in the 
hawk-billed turtle for instance, had been developed. There is a 
tendency to similar structure in other parts than the tongue in 
many animals—on the palate and back of the mouth, for example^ 
and I should not be disposed to seek further than the place from 
which it springs for the source of this development. It does not 
extend much further back than the lower canine teeth 5 but there is 
a slight plait or perceptible line running on each side all the way to 
the back of the mouth, giving the appearance of a second thin flat 
tongue lying in the hollow of the mouth, tied down like the tongue 
of a crocodile; but the separation here is a mere trace, and it is only 
the fringed margin in front which is free. 

The neck is distinct, and the skin lias the appearance of having 
some cellular space between it and the muscles. 

The body is oblong and compact; the ribs descend far, and the 
lower ribs are very large; the stomach is moderate in size, furnished 
internally with several large transverse folds; the small intestines 
are not very long; there is no caecum. 

The arms have the thumb and index unguimriate, the rest of the 
fingers are without claws; the thumb has two phalanges, the rest have 
three phalanges. The thumb is united to the wing by a membrane 
stretching on both sides over the whole of the proximal and half of 
the distal phalanx ; the proxinml phalanx of the thumb is shorter 
than the distal. The winged membrane is not extended across the 
back, but is very ample ; the winged space between the third and 
fourth fingers, and between the fourth and the body, has in its middle 
numerous longitudinal bundles of muscular fibre interwoven without 
attachments, and one or two similar transverse bundles; these are 
probably for the purpose of assisting in the folding of the wing. 
Along these bundles of muscular fibre the membranous wing Is 
closely wrinkled; and there is little doubt that they will also strengthen 
the membrane where they occur. 

The hind feet ore uniform and all unguiculate; they are united to 
the body by an interfcmoral membrane, which has a single large 
bundle of muscular fibres stretching obliquely across from the foot 
to the coccyx. 

The testicles arc situated under the skin on each side of the male 
organ, and are round. 

< There is no tail. 

The length of the whole body, in the specimen from which the 
above description is taken, is nearly 7 inches; the length of the 
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head 3| inches, its depth about l\ inch* The stretch of wings 
is 28 inches across. 

The most remarkable features in this animal are its large hammer* 
shaped head, and the great external development of its lips. Its 
whole structure is essentially that of a Pteropine Bat, with some 
^Modifications showing a tendency towards the Rhinalopki. Nq 
species having any of the nasal appendages peculiar to that section 
of the Bats has yet been found among the Pteropine Bats, They are 
strictly frugivorous, and have the nose like that of a fox or dog. 
The present species, although it has not any nasal appendages, has 
labral expansions which may possibly be analogous to them, and the 
animal may possibly have peculiar habits to which the structure of 
these organs is especially adapted. 

Unfortunately, in the only specimen yet received, the stomach and 
intestines were wholly empty; so that we cannot speak of its food 
with positive certainty. The teeth are Pteropine iu character, but not 
so absolutely so as to preclude the possibility of this creature being 
at least partially insectivorous, the molars showing a tendency to 
mammillation on the external side of the longitudinal ridges Into which 
they are separated. The largo folds in the interior of the stomach 
Beem to point to a vegetable diet. 

The sublingual fringed membrane is also an interesting peculiarity, 
not only on account of its rarity, but because one of the few 
other instances where it has been noticed is in an animal having no 
one thing in common with the present, except that of living in the 
same country. We sometimes see this happen; an abnormal struc¬ 
ture or peculiarity occurring in an animal restricted to one country 
will be found repeated in some other animal of that country no way 
connected with or allied to it. 

This Bat was sent to me by my excellent friend, the Bev, Wm. C, 
Thomson, one of the missionaries of the United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland, stationed at Old Calabar—a true Christian, an excellent 
naturalist, and one whose devotion to the cause he has undertaken, 
vis, the amelioration of the African nojro, has been proved by the 
greatest sacrifices from his youth upwards, 

Prof. Owen communicated the first part of his paper on the Aye* 
aye (Cfriromy* mudaga*carien*i* t Cuv.), including an introductory 
historical sketch of its discovery and the various opinions respecting 
its nature and affinities set forth by naturalists from Buffonto the 
present time. After commenting on the chief of these, the author 

E roceeded to narrate the circumstances under which the subject of 
is descriptions, a nearly full-grown male, had been obtained from 
Madagascar, and prepared for dissection, by the Hon. H, Sandwith, 
M.D., C.B., whilst Colonial Secretanr at the Mauritius. The habits 
of the Aye-aye during the period in which it lived a captive at the 
Mauritius with Dr. Sandwith, and also the habits of other individual? 
that for a time were kept alive in the island of Jt&mipn, by MM. 
L&nard and Yinsor, in 1855. wore next noticed. The specimen *ub- 
mitted to Prof, Owen, having been transmitted well preserved ha 
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spirit, afforded the means of a minute external description. The 
extremities were described as follows:—"The fore leg turns freely 
in the prone and supine position j it is pesladaetyle: the inner* 
most digit stands out at an acute angle with the index, and is op* 
posable to the other digits, making a prehensile hand, but in a 
less perfect degree than m the old-worla or * catarrhine * quadra* 
mana The second, fourth, and fifth digits hare the ordinary thick* 
nees, the fourth being almost twice the length of the second. The 
third or middle finger is singularly attenuated, is rather shorter than 
the fourth digit, and is terminated by a slender curved daw. It is 
this seemingly atrophied digit which the Aye-aye inserts into the 
burrows of tne wood-boring caterpillars, after it has gnawed down to 
and exposed them by its strong fore teeth, in order to extract the 
grub, 'The hind limb is longer than the fore limb, and is terminated 
by a more perfect hand—tlie * hallux* or thumb being stronger, 
and set at a more open angle with the other toes, and these being 
more similar to each other in length and thickness: the thumb baa 
a flat, broad nail,*’ Prof. Owen observed that, from the external cha* 
racters pf the Aye-aye, it might be inferred that it was of arboreal 
habits, the limbs being constructed chiefly for grasping, especially the 
hinder pair, at in all good climbers. The circular open eye, lam 
iris, ana wide pupil, reducible to a minute point when contracted, 
indicated a climber of nocturnal habits. The large and perfect ean| 
bespoke the acuteness of their sense. The tail, long and bushy, but 
not prehensile, might add to the protective non-conducting covering 
of the well-clothed body during sleep. Prof. Owen then proceeded 
to describe the skeleton of the Aye-aye. 

January 28, 18C2.—Dr. J. E. Gray, F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. 

Professor Owen concluded the reading of his memoir on the Aye* 
ave (Chiromys madayascarientit ), which had been adjourned from 
the last meeting of the Society. The portions of the structure of 
this animal successively examined were the dentition, the muscles, 
the brain, the digestive organs, the organs of circulation and respira* 
tion, and the renal and genital organs. The author then proceeded 
to the comparison of its external characters, its osteology, and its in* 
ternal structure with those of the Lemurs and Rodents, and showed 
that in a variety of particulars its nearest approach was to members 
of the lemurine group. In ordinary geological or external characters 
its nearest allies were certain Galagos of Africa (Ototienus tram* 
caudatu* and O. Alien *), In conclusion, he entered into the evi* 
deuce afforded by the peculiarities of this animal on the question pf 
the origin of species, and, after showing the arguments in favour a 
the derivative hypothesis and those against its mode of operation# ai 
propounded by Buffon, Lamarck, and Darwin, came to the conclu¬ 
sion that, whilst the general evidence on this subject was in favour 
of creation by law, he was compelled to acknowledge ignorance as 
to the mode in which such secondary causes might have operated 
in the origin of Chiromy*, At the same time he rally admitted that 
the attempts to dissipate the mystery which environed the origin of 
species# wn ether successful or not, could not but bo fraught with 
groat collateral advantages to soological science. 
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February 11, 1862.—Dr. J. E. Gray, V.P., in the CKair* 

Mr. Gould exhibited a specimen of a Lyre-bird (Menura) from 
Port Philip, and pointed out the characters in which it differed from 
the closely allied Menura superha of New South Wales. Mr. Gould 
proposed the name Menura Victoria for this new species* 

The following papers were read;— 

On the Assumption or the Male Plumage by the Fe¬ 
male of the Common Pheasant. By Edward Hamilton, 
M.D., F.Z.8., F.L.S., etc. 

The late Mr. Yarrell, in a communication read before the Royal 
Society in 1827, “ On the Assumption of the Male Plumage in Female 
Pheasants/’ drew attention to the fact that this anomaly was not ne¬ 
cessarily the accompaniment of age— i. e., in old hen-birds which 
had done laying; but states that it may occur sometimes from mi 
original internal defect, sometimes from subsequent disease, and 
sometimes from old age. Dr. Butter, who had written previously 
on this subject, had stated that this peculiarity only occurred iu old 
birds; and John lluuter, in “An Account of an # Extraordinary 
Pheasant/' had the same opinion. lie considers that in such cases 
the female puts on the secondary properties of the male, and observes 
that some classes are more liable than others to this change. Ho 
goes on to state “that in animals just born, or very young, there 
are no peculiarities to distinguish one sex from the other, exclusive 
of what relates to the organs of generation, which can only be iu 
those who have external parts; and that towards the age of maturity 
the discriminating changes before mentioned begin to appear, the 
male then losing that resemblance lie had to the female in various 
secondary properties: this particularly applies to birds. It is evi¬ 
dently the male which at this time recedes from the female, eveiy 
female being at the ago of maturity more like the young of the 
same species than the male is observed to be; and if the male is de¬ 
prived of the testes when growing, he retains more of the original 
youthful form, and therefore? more resembles the female. From 
hence it might be supposed that the female character contains more 
truly the specific properties of the animal than the male; but the 
character of every animal is that which is marked by the properties 
common to both sexes, which are found in a natural hermaphrodite, 
as in the snail, or in animals of neither sex, as the castrated male or 
spayed female. They are curious facts in the natural history of 
animals, that by depriving either sex of the true parts of generation 
they shall seem to approach each other in appearances/ 9 

In some species of animals, that have the secondary properties we 
have mentioned, there is a deviation from the general rules by the per¬ 
fect female, with respect to the parts of generation, assuming more or 
less the secondary character of the male. John Hunter, like Butter, 
considers that this does not arise from any action produced at the 
first formation of the animal, nor grows up with it, but seems one 
of those changes which happen at particular periods* He goes on 
4o describe some hen^pheasants having the plumage in part of tbs 
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male, and says, “ I found the parts of generation to be truly female, 
they being as perfect as any hen-pheasant that is not in the least 
prepared for laying eggs, and having both the ovary and oviduct.” 
He says, " From wliat has been related of these birds we may con¬ 
clude that this change is one of the effects of age, and obtains to a 
certain degree in every class of animals. Wc find something similar 
taking place even in the human species; for that increase of hair 
observable on the faces of many women advanced in life is an ap¬ 
proach towards the beard, which is one of the most distinguishing 
properties of man. Thus we see sexes, which at an early period had 
little to distinguish them from each other, acquiring about the time 
of puberty secondary properties which clearly characterize the male 
ana female,—the male at this time receding from the female, and 
assuming the secondary properties of the sex. The female at a much 
later time of life, when the powers of propagation cease, loses many 
of her peculiar properties, and may be said, except from mere struc¬ 
ture of parts, to be of no sex, even receding from the original cha¬ 
racter of the animal, and approaching in appearance towards the male.” 

In the years 1858, 1859, and 1860 this peculiar alteration of 
structure m the female organs of generation in the Pheasants was 
particularly prevalent in some parts of England. I had the oppor¬ 
tunity of examining many specimens, ana was able completely to 
confirm Mr. Yarreirs views on this subject. Indeed, the majority 
of the birds were young; females, many of them being birds of the 
year, some being m their first moult. I found also that the plumage 
varied and approached that of the male, not in accordance with the 
age of the bird, but with the amount of disease of the generative 
organs. The greater the destruction of the ovarium ana oviduct, 
the nearer the plumage similated to the male. 

For example, in birds with the hen-plumage predominating, the 
ovarium and oviduct exist as in the fecundating nen, the small ova 
lying in considerable numbers in the ovarium, the ovarium and ovi¬ 
duct showing dark lead-coloured masses of disease. 

In birds with the plumage of the male in a measure exceeding that 
of the female, the ovarium is considerably diminished in size, dark- 
coloured, and containing only a few blackened ova; the oviduct is 
spotted with dark patches, and considerably contracted. 

And thirdly, in birds with the male plumage predominating over 
that of the female, the ovarium is reduced to a small dark amorphous 
mass, resembling coagulated blood; the presence of ova cannot bo 
detected, and the oviduct is almost entirely obliterated at its junction 
with the ovarium. Thus it seems that there are three distinct phases 
in this peculiar abnormal state of the generative functions* 

I have also noticed that, in most cases where the male plumage is 
in excess of the female, the tail-feathers are particularly long, some 
being as much as 19 inches in length. 

Although Mr. Yarrell states that this condition of the female 
generative organs is not confined to the Phatianidat , and that it has 
occurred in the gold and silver pheasants, partridges, pea-fowl, com¬ 
mon fowl, common pigeon, king-fisher, and common duck, and that 
Ann . $ Mag. N. Hist . Scr. 3. Vol. ix. 34 
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ptber clauses of animals arc liable to an influence similar in kind, 
particularly among insects and Crustacea, yet this disorganization is 
rarely observed except among the PkasianitUv, and particularly when 
these birds are produced in a domestic state, ». e. on the present 
system of breeding pheasants in preserves. Very few battues take 
place in which some of these birds, generally designated mules, are 
not killed and mixed indiscriminately with the heaps of the slain. 

As to the cause of this disorganization, if it occurred only in the 
old female, or if it were a common occurrence among birds either of 
different genera or of the same genus, it could be easily accounted for; 
but when it is generally found existing among a class of birds which 
are bred in vast numbers in a particularly artificial mauner, it leads 
One to suppose that the cause must be connected with this condition. 
Whether the eggs laid by a number of females—to whom perhaps, 
from circumstances, too few males have been admitted—have been 
properly fecundated, and therefore the chick improperly formed, re¬ 
mains a subject for future consideration. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On Mesoeoic Fonns of Life in Australia, 

To Wm . Francis , FhJ), f F.L.S. 

My bear Sir, —I learn from a correspondent at Melbourne, Mr. J. 
S. Poore, that during his visit to King George’s Sound, Western 
Australia, he there dredged up, from 8 fathoms, a living Encriuite. 
The stem, which was attached to n stone, was about 6 inches long; 
the arms about 1 \ inch, of a beautiful rose-colour, or pink, fading 
to white. 

This, in connexion with Stutchbury’s discovery of a living Trigonia 
at Port Jackson, and other evidences of raesozoic life at the Anti¬ 
podes, noticed in the published descriptions of the fossil marsupials 
of British oolites, is an interesting fact. Faithfully yours, 

British Museum, May 19,1862. Richard Owen. 

On the Development of Actinotrocha branchiata. 

By Dr. A. Schneider, 

Krohn first discovered that Actinotrocha is the larva of a Sipun- 
culide (Muller’s ‘Archiv/ 1858, p. 293). In his investigations, 
however, the passage into the worm took place so rapidly that be 
could obtain only a very imperfect notion of the nature of the meta¬ 
morphosis. At the time when I was engaged in Heligoland with 
investigations upon the same subject, Claparfcde published (in Reich¬ 
ert and Duboirs Archiv, 1861, p. 538, taf. 2. figs. 1-6) the exact 
description of a Sipunculide, which, as Claparfede himself asserts, 
was not fully developed. I believe I may assume with tolerable 
certainty that this is derived from an Actinotrocha. Krohn’s dis¬ 
covery was made upon a new species. I succeeded with Actinotrocha 
branchiata, not only in ascertaining the Sipunculide to which it 
belongs, but also in tracing the evolution step by step. 

In the cavity of the body of Actinotrocha there is a long convo- 
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luted tube, which is closed at one end, and at the other opens 
externally on the ventral surface. This tube is the body-wall of the 
future worm. By becoming turned inside out it issues from the 
body, at the same time taking in the intestine of the larva completely 

This process, considered in detail, is as follows:—The tube is 
swelled at its closed end into the form of an acorn. A little before^ 
this inflation, its outermost layer (the innermost layer of the per¬ 
fect worm) is firmly attached to the wall of the intestine of the 
Actinotrocha , at the spot where the stomach or middle part of the 
intestine passes into the rectum or terminal part of the intestine. 
In the meanwhile the vascular system of the worm is already formed* 
A narrow double streak, which runs along the dorsal surface of the 
stomach and oesophagus, is the foundation of the two longitudinal 
vessels. At the spot above mentioned, at the commencement of the 
rectum, numerous cecca sprout forth. These are the ceecal diverticula, 
which, in the perfect worm, stand upon the posterior loop of the 
vessels. Although there is not yet any circulation of blood, these 
portions of the vascular system, and especially the caeca, are already 
m jerking motion. The anterior annular vessel, as also the blood- 
corpuscles, are produced from two aggregations of cells of a blood- 
red colour, which stand on each side of the anterior extremity of the 
tube. After these preparations, the tube turns itself out, in the 
manner of the tentacle of a Snail. As the intestine is attached to it, 
this is drawn out with it, like a loop of intestine in hernia. The 
entire body-wall of the larva disappears, with the exception of the 
tentacles, which, uow contracted into a close circlet, close the anterior 
extremity of the tube. The oral lobe and rotatory organ have com¬ 
pletely disappeared. The mouth and anus remain the same, except 
that now they arc brought auite close together, both standing at the 
anterior end on opposite sides. However, all the tentacles of the 
larva are not transferred into the worm. Towards the close of the 
larvAl life, a second circlet of tentacles sprouts forth at the base of 
and behind the first circlet of tentacles. Only the second remains; 
the first falls off. 

The entire surface is ciliated, with the exception of the hindmost 
acorn-shaped end. As far as the ciliation extends, a transparent 
tubular sheath surrounds the body. The free posterior extremity, 
which is set with small warts, serves the animal for Attaching itself. 
The blood now circulates briskly : it streams forward through one 
vessel, enters the tentacles, and flows back through the other vessel. 
At the posterior end the two vessels are united by the above-men¬ 
tioned loop, beset with contractile caeca. 

The worm has not yet, however, attained its definitive form. 
The tentacles, together with the portion of the skin on which they' 
are seated (the last-remaining portion of the body-wall of the' 
Actinotrocha), are thrown off m a coherent piece, as m a moulting, 
By this means the anterior extremity acquires a button-like .fimn • 
The circulation continues, but the vessels now pass into each other 
in a simple loop at the anterior end, The further development of 
the worm could not be traced.— Honatsber. der Mad , der Wise, *u 
Berlin, October 18G1, p. 934, 34* 
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